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Preface 


In the following pages, I shall present the results of research projects undertaken 
partly during my doctoral studies, and partly in the two and half years between 
my doctoral defence at the University of Turin in May 2013 and the final writing- 
up of this book in winter 2015. The leitmotiv of the four chapters comprising the 
volume that I now present to a broader readership - scholars of Indology, manu¬ 
script studies, and ritual studies - is the investigation of ritual practices involv¬ 
ing, and in most cases primarily centred on, the use of manuscripts. Manuscripts 
and rituals, and thus manuscript and ritual cultures, are two areas in which Indie 
cultural regions have traditionally been very prolific, offering abundant material 
for different types of analysis. The perspective offered in this book focuses on the 
intersection and interplay of these two complex entities, for which I have adopted 
a textual and philological approach. The topics under discussion are thus exam¬ 
ined through the prescriptions and descriptions found in the Sanskrit textual 
sources, with sparse references to epigraphical evidence both in Sanskrit and in 
other classical Indian languages. My main sources are normative texts addressed 
to an audience of lay practitioners which were composed in a time span of about 
ten centuries, ranging approximately from the sixth and seventh century to the 
seventeenth. They reflect the views of various communities contributing to the 
religious landscape of premodern India, though the most specific focus is on the 
literature of the Saivas and the Dharmasastra. Buddhist texts are taken into con¬ 
sideration only as a point of comparison in the analysis of analogous phenomena 
in Saiva contexts, while Jaina literature does not make an appearance within the 
sizeable body of sources on which this study is based. 1 


1 The need to narrow down the range of sources on which this research is based, as well as my 
specialization in different doctrinal and textual traditions and the availability of unpublished 
Saiva texts containing valuable information on the topics under investigation, are the main rea¬ 
sons for my excluding the Jaina materials from the scope of this book. However, the study of the 
Jaina manuscript cultures is a promising field of study in which scholars have produced and 
continue to publish important pieces of scholarship. Above all, I refer the reader to Cort 1995, 
Balbir 2010 and 2014, and Hegewaldt 2015, all contributions based on a direct study of manu¬ 
scripts of Jain texts within the context of their production and uses. A relevant point of compar¬ 
ison for the topics in this book is the passage from the Svopajnavrtti by Hemacandra (twelfth 
century) to which Cort (1995, p. 78 fn. 7) calls attention. Here, commenting on Yogasastra 3.119, 
Hemacandra names the manuscripts of Jain scriptures as one of the three main objects that lay 
Svetambaras must donate, the other two being the images of the Jina and the temples where 
these images are installed. 
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This book therefore aims to offer some insight into how the textual and reli¬ 
gious traditions of India have treated manuscripts, regarded simultaneously as a 
means of transmitting knowledge and as objects of worship; moreover, it strives 
to deepen our understanding of the practices connected to the production and 
use of manuscripts amid the world view and material culture of the people who 
in fact first conceived and handled those manuscripts through which knowledge 
has been transmitted and preserved through the centuries. It is perhaps relevant 
to point out to the reader that this study on manuscripts and rituals had started 
out as one on textual criticism and traditional hermeneutics. Then, when I first 
started perusing the Dharmasastra literature in search of an ‘orthodox’ viewpoint 
on scriptures and authoritative texts, and the ways one should materially deal 
with their transmission, I stumbled upon the descriptions of the donative rituals 
and worship ceremonies that are examined in detail in the chapters of this vol¬ 
ume. These texts in part provided an answer to some of the questions I had in 
mind — for example, what is the role of the manuscript in the transmission of a 
text, and how does its material form interact with its scriptural status. On the 
other hand, this set of sources also inspired new topics, such as the use of manu¬ 
scripts in the same manner as icons, with the corollary identification of the manu¬ 
scripts with the gods they are believed to embody; the equivalence between the 
purity of the manuscript-icon and the correctness of the text it transmits, whose 
pristine conditions the devotees are exhorted to preserve; and the magical agency 
of the manuscripts, which overlaps with that of the text when they are used in 
performative contexts. 2 These are just a few of the points that are touched upon 
in the textual sources used for this book. For the authors of these texts, it was 
especially relevant to establish a connection between the various ritual uses of 
manuscripts and religious institutions. On the one hand, monasteries are evoked 
not only as the repositories of manuscripts, but also as the primary location in 
which they were used — both in rituals and as teaching and learning tools; on the 
other hand, the selection of the texts whose manuscripts should be used in ritual 
is meant to set a boundary between orthodox and heterodox, authoritative and 


2 In applying this opposition between the ‘iconic’ and ‘performative’ aspects of the use of manu¬ 
scripts, I refer to the tripartite ‘dimension of scriptures’ illustrated in Watts 2015. The third of 
such dimensions, which according to this categorization are intrinsic to scriptures and necessary 
to their nature and function as scriptures, would be the semantic aspect, which applies to the 
cases in which a scripture is actually used as a text. Throughout the book I will sporadically refer 
to this terminology in order to highlight the different functions with which the manuscript, not 
necessarily of a scripture, should be used according to the sources that I examine. 
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non-authoritative texts. In this case, the ritual practice overlaps with a herme¬ 
neutic stance, and the uses of a manuscript contribute to enhancing the status 
not only of the physical manuscript, but also of the text it contains. In the eyes of 
the lay devotees who sponsored these practices for their own spiritual and mate¬ 
rial benefit, the cultic contexts in which a manuscript was used was sufficient 
evidence for it being the receptacle of incontrovertible authority. 

As I shall point out in the chapters of this book, several of the manuscripts 
that have been handed down to us and that are now used for textual studies and 
critical editions have been produced, copied, and preserved for reasons that go 
beyond the transmission of the text, and are rather concerned with the expecta¬ 
tion of material and immaterial benefits. However, the study of the manuscripts 
alone is not sufficient to fully understand the ideology surrounding these prac¬ 
tices, their genesis and development. Integrating the study of the manuscripts as 
objects with that of the manuscripts as carriers of texts, and thus turning to the 
information that the latter can provide, has proved to be the sole method condu¬ 
cive to having a more comprehensive idea of the culture in which these peculiar 
artefacts emerged and with which they actively interacted. 

This book is the result of several long years of research and writing in three 
different European towns, namely Naples, Hamburg, and Leiden, where I could 
work under the guidance of the extremely knowledgeable and generous scholars 
whom I now have the privilege of calling my teachers. To them I want to express 
my most sincere gratitude. I especially want to thank Francesco Sferra (University 
of Naples), a teacher and a friend, who has been on my side since the very begin¬ 
ning of my Sanskrit studies, and has supported, challenged, and instructed me 
throughout the years leading up to the completion of this book. This research was 
prompted and nurtured by our countless conversations and reading sessions 
which have greatly enriched the past ten years of my life. Harunaga Isaacson 
(University of Hamburg) and Peter Bisschop (University of Leiden) have always 
been very generous with their time and knowledge, reading with me, perusing 
my work and sharing their opinions and suggestions. I will always be grateful for 
all the help they offered me, both while working on my doctoral thesis and in 
finalizing this book. 

I would also like to thank Alexis Sanderson (University of Oxford) and Raf- 
faele Torella (University of Rome) for their constant support, which has found 
expression in the many exchanges of ideas and research materials that have 
deeply enriched my understanding of the topics that I try to investigate in the 
following pages. 
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This book would have never existed in this shape, and would probably never 
have been published at this date, without the tireless efforts and constant exhor¬ 
tations of Michael Friedrich (University of Hamburg), whose support and insights 
have been very valuable to me in these last years. My deepest gratitude goes to 
him and to the other editors of the series Studies in Manuscript Cultures, Harunaga 
Isaacson and Jorg B. Quenzer (University of Hamburg), for having made it possi¬ 
ble for me to conceive and publish this book as a volume in their monograph se¬ 
ries. 

I also feel deeply indebted to the people who have assisted me by doing me¬ 
ticulous editorial work on this volume, trying very hard to get rid of all the con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies that affected my writing. Kristen de Joseph and 
Peter Pritchard are responsible for the revision of the English; Kristen de Joseph 
has moreover significantly helped me with the editing of the whole volume, and 
has personally compiled the indexes. Cosima Schwarke has been a very precious 
ally throughout the whole editorial process, mediating with the publisher and 
helping (saving) me during the final revisions of the proofs. 

I would like to use this opportunity to thank all the institutions that have of¬ 
fered financial support with my work on this book. These are the University of 
Turin, which granted me a three-year full doctoral scholarship; the University of 
Naples L’Orientale, my current home institution, which has funded me with a 
two-year postdoctoral grant, recently extended; the Centre for the Study of Manu¬ 
script Cultures of the University of Hamburg (SFB 950), which offered me two 
short research scholarships during my doctorate, and has recently awarded me a 
six-month Petra-Kappert-Fellowship to allow me to do research at their institu¬ 
tion; the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, which funded a six-month 
research period in Hamburg; and the Jan Gonda Fund Foundation, thanks to 
which I could work in Leiden in the months preceding and following my doctoral 
defense. The most conspicuous source of these grants which have allowed me to 
move forward in my education and academic career are therefore the Ministero 
Italiano dell’Universita e della Ricerca and the Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, to which I feel enormously indebted. 

My thanks also go to all the libraries that have granted me access to their 
manuscript collections, in particular the University Library of Cambridge and the 
team of the project ‘The intellectual and religious traditions of South Asia as seen 
through the Sanskrit manuscript collections of the University Library, Cam¬ 
bridge’ headed by Vincenzo Vergiani (University of Cambridge); the ‘Nepalese- 
German Manuscript Cataloguing Project’ and the Nepal Research Centre which, 
especially with the precious assistance of Namraj Gurung, helped me access the 
invaluable manuscript materials of the National Archives and the Kesar Library 
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of Kathmandu; the Bodleian Library (Oxford); the Library of the Wellcome Insti¬ 
tute for the History of Medicine (London); the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland (London); the Adyar Library and Research Centre (Chennai); the 
Saraswathi Mahal Library (Thanjavur); the Institut Fran^ais de Pondichery (Pon¬ 
dicherry); the Asiatic Society (Calcutta); and the manuscript library of the Bana- 
ras Hindu University (Varanasi). 

I furthermore want to express my gratitude to all the scholars who have offered 
me help with single issues connected to the research in this book, and who have 
been ready to share their knowledge and materials with me, above all Diwakar 
Acharya, Gerard Colas, Martin Delhey, Jonathan Duquette, Vincent Eltschinger, Ca- 
millo Formigatti, Marco Franceschini, Dominic Goodall, Kengo Harimoto, Nirajan 
Kafle Borayin Larios, Tim Lubin, Carmela Mastrangelo, Nina Mirnig, Elena Mucci- 
arelli, Patrick Olivelle, Sarah Pierce-Taylor, Judit Torzsok, and Eva Wilden. 

Thanks to my students at the University of Naples, whose reasonable and un¬ 
reasonable doubts, and dispassionate interest for India’s past and present his¬ 
tory, have taught me how to look at things from a perspective that I would have 
never considered until a few years ago. 

On a more personal note, I would like to thank my parents. Alba and Dome¬ 
nico, for all the love, encouragement, and understanding with which they have 
supported me throughout the completion of this task. Finally, I want to express 
my deepest gratitude to all the friends and loved ones who during these years 
have sustained me in various ways, by sharing bits of their knowledge with me 
and/or by making my life one that is worth living, thanks to their love and inval¬ 
uable friendship. Vos estis sal terrae. Their names are, in a dry alphabetical se¬ 
quence: Maria Arpaia, Jung Lan Bang, Antonella Brita, Stefania Cavaliere, Gio¬ 
vanni Ciotti, Vincenzo Cozzolino, Daniele Cuneo, Victor D’Avella, Kristen de 
Joseph, Jonathan Duquette, Raffaele Esposito, Nicoletta Fossa, Kengo Harimoto, 
Nirajan Kafle, Mrinal Kaul, Andrey Klebanov, Werner Knobl, Vito Lorusso, Fabio 
Manago, Stefano Manago, Valentino Mandrich, Antonio Manieri, Nina Mirnig, 
Paolo Nicodemo, Marianne Oort, Tania Quero, Serena Saccone, and Luisa Villani. 


Special thanks go to the late Helmut Krasser. 


Napoli, 15 ottobre 2016 




1 Manuscripts, Ritual, and the State in Indian 
Sources 

Existing scholarship on the topic of manuscripts as objects of worship and ritual 
focus in precolonial India has tended to concentrate on Buddhism, and to present 
the phenomenon, if not exclusively, then at least as primarily Buddhistic. 1 This 
approach seems to have particular merit when we consider what comprises the 
earliest literary and archaeological attestations of this practice, which are limited 
almost exclusively to the vast range of the early Mahayana. It is indubitable that 
the ‘cult of the book’, meaning the devotion paid to the manuscripts of textual 
scriptures, was a hot topic in early Mahayana worship. Both the relevance of this 
practice and its connection with the still much debated historical and religious 
phenomenon that is Mahayana has been acknowledged by scholars since the 
dawn of Buddhist studies. 2 At the same time, it is largely accepted that the devo¬ 
tion towards manuscripts prescribed by texts of the early Mahayana, and the sa- 
cralizing power attributed to these manuscripts, has had a profound influence on 
the manuscript cultures of India. This is due to the fact that it fuelled the produc¬ 
tion of manuscripts for reasons other than the transmission of texts—reasons 
such as the quest for divine protection, the accretion of spiritual merit, or the 
making of pious offerings. The current state of the evidence, which will be briefly 
surveyed in the following pages, allows us to safely maintain that early Maha¬ 
yana sources account for the emergence of the cult of the book as a key element 
in lay devotional practice and popular belief, which would come to have a bear¬ 
ing on visual culture in several artistic fields. However, in the early Middle Ages— 
if we adopt the Gupta period (fourth to fifth century CE) as the watershed ficti¬ 
tiously dividing the ancient from the medieval—the discourse is enriched by de¬ 
votional scriptures of Brahmanical authorship, which claim to divulge teachings 
that were originally taught by the gods themselves. By firmly integrating it into 
Brahmanical institutions, these works appropriate the cult of the book and de¬ 
velop it in such a particular way that the further popularity and development of 
these ritual practices can hardly be assessed without considering the contribu¬ 
tion of this hugely diversified body of literature, namely the medieval Puranas. 


1 Schopen 2010 has attempted to draw parallels between the Mahayana Sutras and Puranas, 
acknowledging that the topics connected with the ritual uses of books in Puranic literature still 
need systematization (Schopen 2010, p. 47). 

2 See Drewes 2007, pp. 101-102, where he lists several of the scholars who have identified the 
veneration of manuscripts as a Mahayana practice. 
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Saiva sources played a key role in this development, both by strengthening and 
promoting a specific ideology that backed the religious and ritual aspects of me¬ 
dieval Indian manuscript culture, as well as by preserving information on the 
writing culture of India for the time to come. 


1.1 Indian Manuscripts in Art and Ritual: The Case of 
Buddhism 

Scholars of Buddhist studies have often stressed the emphasis that the Prajna¬ 
paramita (‘Perfection of Wisdom’) literature places on the worship of scriptures 
in their written form; self-referential passages in these works encourage the 
copying of their text in new manuscripts and venerating it with flowers, in¬ 
cense, umbrellas, banners, and other ritual tools. 3 It is difficult to evaluate 
whether such passages are as old as the Prajnaparamita itself, especially be¬ 
cause our knowledge of it is often based on manuscripts that are from a much 
later date than the emergence of the Prajnaparamita literature, possibly in the 
last century BCE. 4 However, references to the copying of the text and the dona- 


3 Several passages are collected in Schopen 1975, one of the most quoted studies on the topic 
and for which also see below; I moreover refer the reader to Schopen 2010 and Drewes 2007 and 
2011, where further bibliography is also provided. One of the many possible examples of such 
passages on the writing and worship of the Prajnaparamita manuscripts is found in chapter 32 
of the Astasahasrika, where the Prajnaparamita is the subject of various activities: ‘this Prajna¬ 
paramita must be listened to, learned, transmitted, read’, but also, ‘[...] has to be written down; 
by the authority of the Tathagata, having nicely copied [this Prajnaparamita] into a big manu¬ 
script with letters that are very well-defined, [the Prajnaparamita] has to be honoured, has to be 
homaged, has to be respected, has to be worshipped, has to be adored, has to be revered with 
flowers, incences, perfumes, garlands, unguents, powders, robes, musical instruments, clothes, 
umbrellas, banners, bells, flags, and rows of lamps all around and multiform worship ceremo¬ 
nies’; (Wogihara 1932-35, pp. 989-90) iyam prajnaparamita srotavyodgrahitavya dharayitavya 
vacayitavya [...] likhitavya tathagatadhistanena mahapustake pravyaktapravyaktair aksaraih 
sulikhitam krtva satkartavya gurukartavya manayitavya pujayitavya ’rcayitavya ’pacayitavya 
puspair dhupair gandhair malyair vilepanais curnais civarair vadyair vastrais chattrair dhvajair 
ghantabhih patakabhih samantac ca dipamalabhir bahuvidhabhis ca pujabhih. 

4 For an outline of the Prajnaparamita scriptures, their manuscripts, commentaries, and trans¬ 
lations, including some thoughts on how to date the emergence of this early Mahayana litera¬ 
ture, I refer the reader to Zacchetti 2015. Here the scholar remarks on the difficulty of establishing 
a firm chronological setting for the emergence and early development of the Prajnaparamita 
Sutras, calling attention to the few fixed points in this chronology. These are the early Chinese 
translations—the earliest of which can be dated to November 24,179 CE, and was probably based 
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tion of its manuscripts are already contained in the second-century fragmen¬ 
tary version of the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita in Gandhari; 5 sections listing 
the transcribing of the text at the head of a series of other activities are found 
in a sixth- or seventh-century manuscript of the Vajracchedika, and in the Gilgit 
manuscript (again from the sixth or seventh century) of the Pahcavimsatisa- 
hasrika Pr ajnap dr amit a. 6 As observed by Schopen, the notion of the manuscript 
as a sacred object became so relevant for the Mahayana communities that some 
Sutras, like the Aparimitayuhsutra and the Amoghapasahrdayasutra, were al¬ 
most entirely devoted to describing the merits deriving from the acts of copying 
and worshipping their texts. Major Mahayana Sutras also adopted such a ‘self- 
promoting strategy’ by inserting sections in which they listed the merits gained 
through the transcription, recitation, veneration, and circulation of their own 
texts, as attested, for example, by several passages of the Saddharmapundarika. 
In one of these, the Buddha predicts the achievement of a ‘perfect awakening’ 
for anyone who, besides memorising or reciting a religious text, 7 ‘will write it. 


on an original text in Gandhari (Zacchetti 2015, p. 182)—which seem to confirm a historical pri¬ 
macy for what Zacchetti calls the ‘Astasahasrika subfamily’; the finding of ancient manuscripts 
has contributed other fixed chronological points. The earliest manuscript evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of the Prajnaparamita literature is the fragmentary birchbark manuscript of the Astasa¬ 
hasrika in Gandhari that has been carbon dated to between 47 and 147 CE (Zacchetti 2015, p. 181; 
on the text of this manuscript, belonging to the ‘Split collection’, see Falk and Karashima 2012 
and 2013). Despite the manuscript transmitting an early version of the text, it has been argued 
that this text already shows traces of being the re-elaboration of an earlier version. Other early 
manuscript fragments are those of an ancient Sanskrit manuscript of the Astasahasrika , proba¬ 
bly found near Bamiyan and dated, on paleaographical grounds, to the third century (Zacchetti 
2015, p. 182). 

5 See Falk and Karashima 2013, pp. 106-107 and ff. I thank Martin Delhey for drawing my atten¬ 
tion to this point. The text edited by Falk and Karashima and the relevant bibliographical mate¬ 
rials are available online: <https://www.gandhari.org/ajnanuscript.php?catid=CKM0371> (last 
accessed: 10/7/2016). 

6 Schopen 2010, pp. 43-44. 

7 The following is the translation given by Schopen (2010, pp. 44-45), based, according to his 
statements, on the Sanskrit text of the Saddharmapundarika of the Gilgit manuscript as in Gnoli 
1987, p. 533, plates XV-XVI, fols. 15b[L7]-16a[L2], Schopen, however, does not reproduce the rele¬ 
vant Sanskrit text, of which I offer here a transcription from the manuscript reproduced in the 
above-mentioned plates in brackets are the portions of text that are unreadable in the manu¬ 
script and that I have supplied from the edition; in roman type the letters that are only partly 
readable: (fol.l35v = plate XVb) ya insito dharmmaparyayad amtasa ekagathaOm api 
dharayisyanti vacayisyanti prakasayisyanti sahgrd<ha>yisyanti likhi\\. 9 \syanti likhitam canusma- 
risyanti kalena ca kalam vyavalokayisyanti. tasmims ca pustake tathagatagauravam utpadayi- 
syanti [lio] s astre gauravenasatkarisyanti<gum>karisyanti manayisyanti pujayisyamti tarn ca 
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or will call it to mind when written, will continually gaze at it, will manifest in 
regard to that manuscript the reverence due to the Tathagata [...] and will wor¬ 
ship that manuscript with flowers, incense, perfumes, garlands, unguents, ar¬ 
omatic powders, cloths, umbrellas, flags, banners, music, and exclamations of 
‘adoration to you’ and cupped hands’. By becoming objects of veneration, texts 
and manuscripts of Buddhist Sutras were attributed powers that could also ex¬ 
tend to the protection of the state, starting a pattern that would remain relevant 
with the transmission of these texts in Central and East Asia. This is particularly 
evident in the case of the Suvarnabhasottamasutra, whose chapter 4 gives a 
prophecy concerning the four great kings who will safeguard the country where 
the Sutra is upheld, a passage that was already available in Dharmaksema’s 
Chinese translation of 417 CE. 8 

Early Buddhist literature also features references to the donation of manu¬ 
scripts and writing implements as a meritorious act. Examples collected by Skil¬ 
ling (2014) range from the non-Mahayana Karmavibhahga to long Mahayana 
Sutras such as the Aksayamatinirdesa and other scriptures of Mahayana litera¬ 
ture. In the sources that Skilling takes into consideration, the giving of manu¬ 
scripts is always regarded as one of the hallmarks of wisdom. The Karma¬ 
vibhanga, for instance, lists the behaviours that are conducive to ‘great wisdom’ 
(mahaprajha ) as follows: 9 

Here a certain person is by nature inquisitive. He resorts to wise ascetics and Brahmans, 
and avoids ignorant ones. He explains the True Dharma, and criticizes false dharmas. He 
promotes the security and confidence of the Dharma-preachers, and applauds those who 
say what is beneficial. He avoids those who say what is unbeneficial. He praises right 
view, and he blames wrong view. He donates ink, manuscripts, and pens. He does not 
drink alcohol [...]. 

Analogously, the opposite activities are said to lead to false knowledge ( duspra- 
jha). Skilling notes the association between the gift of writing materials and the 


pustakam puspadhupagandhamdlyaim]<vi>lepanacurnaciva<racchatiadhva)apatakav>ai<dya- 
dibhir namaskara>mjalikarmabhis ca pujayis<yant>i. 

8 See Ludvik 2007, pp. 152-53, noting that the protective functions of this text are still given 
much importance in Japan. 

9 This text reproduces, with minor changes, the translation of Skilling 2014, pp. 504-505. For 
the Sanskrit text, see Kudo 2004, § 14 p. 68: ihekatyah pariprcchakajatiyobhavati | panditan* 
sramanan* bhahmanan* (20v.4) sevate | du{h}sprajhan * brahmananparivajayati \ saddharma 
dipayati | asa «dharmma» vigarhati \ dharmabhanakana vaisaradyam varddhaya{m}ti<\> (20v. 5) 
hitabhasitanam sadhukaram dadati | asamhibhdsinah pariharati | sammyak*drsti varnnayati | 
mithyadrsti vigarhati | masipusta(21rA)ka[l]ekh[i]nipraddndni dadati<\>na ca madyampibati ||. 
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figure of the dharmabhanakas, literally ‘preachers of the Dharma’, who are in 
fact designated as the recipients of these gifts in the further sources that he 
considers. The Aksayamatinirdesa and the related Bodhisattvapitaka, for in¬ 
stance, regard these Dharma-preachers as the donees of four gifts that are said 
to contribute to the accumulation of knowledge ( *jhanasambhara). w These are 
the gifts of birchbark, ink, and manuscripts; the gift of ‘thrones of Dharma’ 
(* dharmasana); the gifts of wealth, honour, and praise; and the gift of directing 
praise toward the Dharma-preachers 11 —each of which is given ‘in order to make 
a comprehensive collection of the Dharma’. In brief, one of the options foresees 
that a lay devotee should donate to the dharmabhanakas all that is necessary 
for writing down the scriptures and for maintenance of the preachers them¬ 
selves. These considerations run parallel to the passages in the Saiva texts ex¬ 
horting the donation of manuscripts and writing tools to the Saiva teachers and 
yogins (see § 2.1). The fact that these Buddhist sources differentiate between 
birchbark—used as writing surface 12 —and manuscripts might suggest that one 
should donate both a completed manuscript as well as the material for produc¬ 
ing a new copy in order to enable the dharmabhanakas to accomplish a ‘collec¬ 
tion of Dharma’ (* dharmasamgraha in the reconstructed Sanskrit). Such in¬ 
structions are mentioned, with only a few variations, in several other Mahayana 
scriptures, 13 as well as in the Ratnavali (v. 3.38), attributed to Nagarjuna (sec¬ 
ond or third century). Some scholars however believe that this may be a work 
of uncertain authorship, but in any case written before the sixth century. 14 It 


10 See Edgerton 1953, p. 580, s.v. sambhara, translating the latter as ‘equipment’ and, in the 
case of the expressions bodhisambharo or sambharobodhisattvanam, ‘equipment for (those des¬ 
tined for) enlightenment’, consisting of puny a and jhana. 

11 See Skilling 2014, p. 506, for the translation, p. 516 for the Tibetan text, which reproduces 
Braarvig 1993,123.6. 

12 Skilling 2014, pp. 511-15, observes that, in these sources, ‘When a writing surface is men¬ 
tioned, it is birchbark’ (p. 511). The extent of the birchbark zone, where manuscripts of this ma¬ 
terial have been found, mostly includes Northwest India, Afghanistan, and Chinese Central Asia. 
In order to explain the constant mention of the birchbark as a writing material, Skilling relies on 
the reasoning of Salomon, according to whom birchbark was presumably cheap in the past and 
therefore widely used; he also recalls the association between the use of birchbark and the writ¬ 
ing down of mantras or protective texts and dharani, to be carried on the body or installed in 
stupas (see below). 

13 Examples from the Bodhisattvapitaka (Ratnakuta no. 12), Vinayaviniscaya-upalipariprccha 
(Ratnakuta no. 24), Subahu-pariprccha (Ratnakuta no. 26), the Catuskanirharasutra and the 
Anavataptanagarajapariprccha are cited in Skilling 2014, pp. 506-508 (translations) and pp. 
517-18 (texts). 

14 See Vetter 1992, also referred to in Sanderson 2009, p. 103. 
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therefore still reflects a relatively early stage of the tradition. Colophons of Bud¬ 
dhist manuscripts, moreover, confirm from an early date that those manu¬ 
scripts had actually been produced as objects of meritorious donations, namely 
donations meant to garner religious merit for the donors, who at times were 
associated with other people who could benefit from this donation. While more 
examples of this will be adduced further on in this study, it is worth mentioning 
here two early manuscripts of the Saddharmapundarlka, a Mahayana Sutra 
that, as observed above, makes several remarks on the importance of its own 
written transmission and veneration. One is the colophon of ‘manuscript C’ 
from the Gilgit collection, which reports the text of the Saddharmapundarlka, 
(the same manuscript from which we have cited the text in fn. 7). The so-called 
‘Gilgit collection’, which was actually found at Naupur (Pakistan), close to 
Gilgit, is the only extant collection of Indian manuscripts from early times. 15 
The surviving colophons show that this manuscript collection, on which more 
will be said in § 2.3, was formed mainly between the sixth and seventh century 
CE, and that some of its manuscripts were understood as Dharmic gifts ( dha- 
rmadeya), pious donations made in exchange for religious merits; in certain 
instances, the patronage of the local dynasty, the Patola-Sahis, is evident. 16 The 
colophon of manuscript C of the Saddharmapundarlka, which follows the end 
of the text, mentions at least 44 people as the donors of this manuscript, most 
of whom are laypeople, but also a few monks and senior monks, the latter des¬ 
ignated as mahadharmabhanakas. 17 As observed by von Hiniiber, 18 ‘this, then, 
is the first time in the history of Indian Buddhism that a group of lay people 
venerating the Saddharmapundarikasutra speaks to us directly’. Another colo¬ 
phon, probably attached to ‘manuscript A’ of the Gilgit Saddharmapundarlka, 
confirms the same use for this manuscript. 19 As attested by the proper names. 


15 For an exhaustive, updated introduction to the Gilgit manuscripts, see von Hiniiber 2014. 

16 The surviving colophons of the Gilgit manuscripts have been studied in von Hiniiber 1980. 
In this regard, see also von Hiniiber 2004. 

17 The names mentioned in this colophon, which have been studied in von Hiniiber 1980,2004, 
and 2012, seem to refer to a fairly international group of people, including both locals and devo¬ 
tees with an Iranian background. The donation of this manuscript was conceived as a large en¬ 
terprise, as evidenced both by the large number of donors and by the presence of senior monks. 
Fourteen of the people mentioned as donors were dead at the time of donation, and consequently 
the merits they earned were obtained by transference. 

18 Von Hiniiber 2012, p. 56. 

19 Von Hiniiber 2012, pp. 58-59. The final colophon of this manuscript, unlike the one of manu¬ 
script C, does not immediately follow the end of the work, but is found on a stray folio without 
pagination, so its connection to the manuscript, though likely, is only tentative. 
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in both cases some of the lay donors had an Iranian background; scholars figured 
that a few of the Buddhist texts popular in Gilgit, like the same Saddharmapunda¬ 
rika or the Samghatasutra, were also popular in Central Asia, specifically in the 
area of Khotan. Paratexts from a Khotanese manuscript of the Saddharmapunda- 
rlka in fact attest that, also in this area, manuscripts of the Saddharmapundarika 
were objects of lay worship and pious donation from a relatively early date, which 
in this case can be traced back to the eighth to ninth century. 20 

Buddhist texts thus attest the practice of donating manuscripts and writing 
materials from early times on, directly associating these acts with the circula¬ 
tion of the Dharma and, in the case of some Mahayana texts, with the conduct 
of a Bodhisattva. However, the instructions provided in this regard are very 
scanty. Moreover, these sources do not seem to provide exhaustive descriptions 
as to how the ritual donations should be performed. What emerges clearly from 
the above-cited passages, and is confirmed by some of the main Mahayana 
Sutras such as the Astasahasrika and the Saddharmapundarika, is the im¬ 
portance of the figure of the dharmabhanaka, whose role in the production and 


20 In von Hiniiber 2014a, the scholar examines the colophons of a manuscript consisting of 396 
total folios, which was discovered at the end of the nineteenth century in the proximity of Kho¬ 
tan, then split into different fragments and distributed to different institutions. The bulk of this 
manuscript had been bought by the Russian consul in Kashgar, possibly in 1903, and is therefore 
known as the ‘Kashgar Manuscript’. The paratexts, written in late Khotanese, were firstly exam¬ 
ined by Emmerich, who noted the Khotanese provenance of this manuscript. The manuscript is 
undated; von Hiniiber opts for dating it to the eighth to the early ninth century, as opposed to 
Emmerich who, on the basis of the language used in the paratexts, proposed to date it from the 
ninth to the tenth century—thus making this manuscript almost a contemporary of the earliest 
Nepalese manuscripts of the Saddharmapundarika, which date back to the eleventh century (von 
Hiniiber 2014a, p. 137). The principal donor of this manuscript is identified as Jalapunana, ac¬ 
companied by her husband Jalapuna. Several people are associated with the main sponsors in 
this donation, among which the deceased parents of Suviprabha, as well as the two sons and 
three daughters of the couple. More family members are mentioned in the final colophon, up to 
a total of some 50 people. Information on the donors and the people associated with them in 
donating the manuscript is distributed between the fragmentary final colophon and the 18 colo¬ 
phons added at the end of 18 chapters of the work (which counts a total of 28 chapters, so not all 
of them were followed by a paratext). The manuscript also seems to have been prepared to fea¬ 
ture paintings, which however were never realized (von Hiniiber 2014a, p. 147). Von Hiniiber 
(2014a, pp. 135-36) lists 13 manuscripts or fragments of manuscripts of the Saddharmapundarika 
that may have been copied in the area of Khotan, which highlights the popularity of the text in 
that region; nevertheless, this Sutra has most likely never been translated into Khotanese (von 
Hiniiber 2014a, pp. 147-48). Besides the Kashgar manuscript, two more Saddharmapundarika 
manuscripts from Khotan are examined in von Hiniiber 2015, who again on the basis of infor¬ 
mation in the paratexts identifies both as donations of lay devotees. 
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dissemination of Mahayana literature has been stressed by several scholars. 21 
The word bhanaka, literally ‘speaker’, is used in early Buddhist literature to de¬ 
note those professionals who were charged with the recitation and oral trans¬ 
mission of the canon. 22 In the context of Mahayana, according to Drewes, who 
shares here Shizutami’s view, dharmabhanakas might have been the actual 
composers of the early Mahayana literature, and this central role would explain 
the high reverence that the texts pay to these figures. 23 Buddhist sources often 
depict dharmabhanakas as teachers but, although primarily identified with the 
activity of teaching orally, textual sources also connect them with the writing 
down of texts, which is presented as an equal alternative. 24 Dharmabhanakas 
are indeed mentioned in the colophons of Buddhist manuscripts, sometimes 
even in the function of copyists. 25 Drewes sees the emergence of the Mahayana 
as a ‘textual movement’ promoted by circles of preaching authors and teachers, 
whose peripatetic lifestyle helped disseminate the texts; according to this in¬ 
terpretation, the centrality of the text in the emergence of the Mahayana, as 
testified by the self-awareness of being part of a ‘new textual revelation’, is the 
main drive behind the renewed focus that Mahayana literature puts on textual 
practice, including the cultic use of manuscripts. 26 

The thorny question of the emergence and nature of Mahayana Buddhism 
does not fall within the scope of this work, or its author’s specialization. It is 


21 Among the most recent studies, see Ludvik 2007 in her survey on the Suvarnabhasottama 
(pp. 146-57), Nance 2008, Drewes 2011, and Gummer 2012. 

22 On bhanakas in the Pali canon, see Norman 1997, pp. 35-48; considerations on the shift to 
the written transmission of the canonical texts, which however did not replace the tradition of 
reciting and learning them by heart, are in Norman 1997, pp. 65-79. 

23 Drewes 2011, pp. 331-32. On the other hand, von Hiniiber has argued that bhanakas may also 
have redacted the Pali nikayas (von Hiniiber 1996, p. 25). In Buddhist sources, the dharma¬ 
bhanakas are said to be regarded as Buddhas, and therefore the devotees are exhorted to provide 
them with everything they desire. On the oral transmission of early Mahayana texts, see also 
Drewes 2015. 

24 See Drewes 2011, p. 339, quoting a passage from the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita stating 
that one should follow the dharmabhanaka ‘until he has this Prajhaparamita in either mnemic 
or book form’ (Wogihara 1932-35, p. 582: yavad asyeyam pajhaparamita kayagata va bhavisyati 
pustakagata va). 

25 See Drewes 2011, p. 361, referring among others to one case from Gilgit. Kim (2013, pp. 259- 
60) reports that dharmabhanakas are also attested among the copyists of the Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts that she examines, and specifically notes that the manuscripts copied by dharma¬ 
bhanakas stand out for the very distinguished quality of their production and design. 

26 See Drewes 2011, p. 362. Here he also stresses that Mahayana texts never show awareness of 
the existence of a separate Mahayana institution, because these preaching circles always moved 
within traditional Buddhist institutions. 
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however important to bear in mind, as a premise to the topics that constitute 
the backbone of this work, that the cult of the manuscript promoted in early 
Mahayana scriptures is attributed a formative function in the development of 
the Mahayana. More specifically, an often cited article written by Schopen 
(1975) argues that those passages in early Mahayana literature that encourage 
the cult of the book indeed reflect a competition between two cults—that of the 
bodily relics of the Buddha deposited in stupas, and that of the Buddha’s Dha- 
rmic body, i.e. the Mahayana texts. Schopen’s interpretation is based on a few 
passages from Mahayana texts (such as the already mentioned Vajracchedika, 
Astasahasrika, and Saddharmapundarlka ) in which the place where the scrip¬ 
ture is located, transcribed, venerated, etc. is said, according to his translation, 
to ‘become a shrine’ ( caityabhuta ); in other passages he adduces, the two 
cults—that of the stupa and of the manuscript—are compared to the advantage 
of the cult of the manuscript. 27 According to this interpretation, the cult of man¬ 
uscripts may therefore have been patterned on the cult of the stupas containing 
the earthly relics of the Buddha, though developing as a rejection of that cult, 
whose centrality had been maintained by Hirakawa (1974). The difference is 
that the cult of the book offered the possibility of ‘making a shrine’ out of any 
place on earth where worship takes place, in contrast with the strong geograph¬ 
ical localization of stupas and their cult. Regardless of one’s interpretation of 
these data (see also Vetter 1994), the cult of the manuscript played an important 
role in the propagation of the Prajhaparamita and early Mahayanic literature 
and practices. 

Schopen’s view was recently opposed by Drewes, who maintains that the 
expression caityabhuta is far more likely to be interpreted—as most of the schol¬ 
arly tradition before Schopen had done—as a metaphor (Tike a shrine’); it is 
thus meant to underscore the greatness of the practice of manuscript worship 
by comparing it to the stupa. 2S As Drewes remarks, there are several passages 
in South Asian Buddhist texts in which prominent people are compared to a 


27 Schopen 1975, pp. 154-55. 

28 Drewes 2007, pp. 104-105. Schopen has replied to this criticism (2010, p. 48) by remarking 
that the scholastic tradition spanning from the fifth to the eighth century overwhelmingly opts 
for the interpretation that he eventually adopts—that °bhuta at the end of the compound indi¬ 
cates a complete identification, not a mere comparison. He also supports his view on the basis 
of Dharmalurti’s assertions regarding a similar compound ending in °bhuta. 
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shrine in order to emphasize their importance (without diminishing the im¬ 
portance of the shrine). 29 In Drewes’s view, the main objective of the caitya- 
bhuta expressions, when referring to the copying and veneration of the manu¬ 
scripts, is to promote the use of the latter as a protective measure for private 
houses and other places, as the mere presence of the manuscript in its written 
form and the veneration paid to it would have turned these places into sacred 
locations. He thus argues that the other, similar expressions on which Schopen 
had based his deductions also needed to be understood as hyperbolic state¬ 
ments; 30 considering that the cult of the stupa is in no way belittled by Maha¬ 
yana texts, and how scarce the archaeological evidence for the practice of en¬ 
shrining entire manuscripts of Mahayana Sutras, Drewes concludes that the 
veneration of texts, while important, was neither an innovation of the 
Mahayana 31 nor the foundation of a new cultic practice to the detriment of the 


29 Drewes 2007, pp. 105-107. There are, for instance, many caitya comparisons in the stories of 
the Buddha's conception, in which his future mother Maya is repeatedly compared to a shrine; 
see Drewes 2007, p. 107, referring to the Mahavastu, the Nidanakatha, and the Lalitavistara. 

30 The reference here is to the passages in which the place where the Sutra is worshipped is 
equated with a bodhimanda, where the Buddha achieved awakening (see, for instance, 
Astasahasrika in Wogihara 1932-35, pp. 205-207), as well as to the Saddharmapundarika pas¬ 
sages stating that one should build a stupa wherever the Sutra is read, memorized, written down, 
etc. (Wogihara and Tsuchida 1934-35, pp. 290-91 and 330-31). In this regard, Drewes argues 
(2007, pp. 122-23) that this statement cannot be taken literally because the foot of a tree or a 
monastic cell, which are very unlikely locations for the building of a stupa , are also among the 
places mentioned in the Saddharmapundarika. 

31 Note that this view is in open disagreement with the arguments of Veidlinger 2006 and 2007, 
according to whom the reverential attitude towards writing and manuscripts promoted in the 
literature of the Mahayana and actively supported by laypeople also inspired the emergence of 
an analogous tendency in non-canonical Pali literature. Veidlinger notes that early generations 
of Theravada Buddhists, those responsible for composing the Pali canon, did not intimate any 
knowledge of the cultic or apotropaic function of the manuscripts of scriptures. Although one 
should be careful not to read a general tendency in what is simply an argumentum ex silentio, 
Veidlinger shows that only in the twelfth-century sub-commentarial period, coinciding with the 
unification of the Buddhist sahgha in Sri Lanka, do we find more instructions on the cultic status 
of the Pali texts, at times also confirmed by archaeological findings. Examples of this can be 
drawn from all the three regions that have served as the homeland for the production of Buddhist 
Pali literature until the nineteenth century, namely Sri Lanka, Burma, and Thailand. Sections of 
the Mahavamsa composed after the thirteenth century tell stories of Sri Lankan kings worship¬ 
ping Buddhist scriptures (Veidlinger 2006, p. 417). Another significant case is that of the ca. sev¬ 
enteenth-century Burmese Gandhavamsa which, in the style of Mahayana Sutras, ends with 
verses praising the meritoriousness of producing manuscripts of scriptures, which are said to be 
even more important than the images of the Buddha (Veidlinger 2006, p. 425). A 1536 Thai in¬ 
scription from Wat Khema in Sukhodaya attests that lay devotees gave gifts for the preservation 
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stupa cult. 32 

Turning to the archaeological evidence, Drewes specifically remarks on the 
scarcity of evidence for whole manuscripts 33 or portions of manuscripts of 
Mahayana Sutras enshrined in the stupas, with the exception of the Dharani¬ 
sutras. On the contrary, the practice of depositing fragments of texts or formu¬ 
las in stupas as votive offerings is well attested. Based on the belief that the 
teachings of the Buddha are one of his ‘body’ ( dharmakaya ), fragments of Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures or objects inscribed with protective formulas have in fact been 
deposited as relics into stupas and images in areas of Buddhist influence, not 
only in India but also in Tibet and East Asia. 34 Bentor has showed that such a 
practice, very popular in Tibetan Buddhism, originated in India and is attested 
in early Buddhist Sutras such as the *Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthi- 
tasamadhi (13.8-9), in a passage that is also found in early Chinese translations 
of the text from the third century. 35 In many cases, however, it is not manu¬ 
scripts containing entire texts that are deposited into stupas and images, but 
small pieces of scriptures, the most common being the Dharanisutras, Buddhist 
texts made of protective formulas ( dharanl ), which were already being pro¬ 
duced in the first half of the first millennium; the Dharanisutras themselves of¬ 
fer the possibility of placing either the entire text or just the mantras contained 


of the Mahavessantara manuscript, and that this was made a focus of worship (puja ) by having 
a copy of the text made (Veidlinger 2006, p. 428). In Veidlinger’s analysis, this late concern with 
the veneration of the scriptures and the ritualization of their production developed only as a 
consequence of Mahayana Buddhist influence, whose presence is amply attested in all of the 
above mentioned regions. Moreover, there is substantial iconographic evidence that both Sri 
Lanka and Burma in the era of Pagan were influenced by the Pala art which, as proved by Kin- 
nard 1999 and Kim 2013, was deeply informed by the notion of making the cultic value of manu¬ 
scripts equal to that of divine icons. One example mentioned by Veidlinger and particularly per¬ 
tinent to the aim of this study is the unearthing, in the area of the Irrawady river in Burma, of 
statues representing Avalokitesvara, on which the Bodhisattva is depicted as holding a manu¬ 
script in one of his hands (Veidlinger 2006, pp. 432-33). A similar Avalokitesvara holding a man¬ 
uscript has also been found in the area of Dvaravati, in modern-day Thailand (Veidlinger 2006, 
p. 438). 

32 Drewes 2007, pp. 133-36. 

33 With the sole exception of the Bower manuscripts, for which see below and Drewes 2007, p. 
130. Here Drewes argues that in ‘all other cases in which manuscripts have reportedly been found 
in stiipa s in South or Central Asia, either this identification seems to be incorrect or the contents 
of the manuscripts are unknown’, discussing the evidence in fn. 42. 

34 For a study of this phenomenon, I refer the reader to Bentor 1995. 

35 Bentor 1995, p. 251. 
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in them inside stupas and images of the Buddha. 36 The power of some texts is 
believed to be transmitted to the supports on which they are inscribed, which 
do not necessarily correspond to manuscripts. For instance, a very popular text 
all across Asia that is found inscribed on artifacts and deposited in many Bud¬ 
dhist sites is a single verse that has now become famous as the epitome of the 
Buddha’s teachings on the dependent origination or on the four truths of the 
nobles: 37 since at least the second century, this verse has been recorded in rel¬ 
iquary inscriptions or incised on clay seals as an alternative to depositing bod¬ 
ily relics of the Buddha. 38 Moreover, there are countless occurrences of this 
verse in the colophons of Buddhist manuscripts in various languages. An ex¬ 
ceptional case of an entire manuscript found enshrined in a stupa is the so- 
called Bower manuscript, at least according to the information provided by 
Hamilton Bower, who bought the manuscript in 1890. 39 Written on birchbark, 
probably in the first half of the sixth century, the manuscript contains the 
Mahamayuri, one of the texts of the Pancaraksa (see below), along with several 
other protective dharanis. 

Thus, the pan-Buddhist emergence of an early literature of ‘protective texts’ 
{raksa )—characterized by a certain phraseology (including frequent invoca¬ 
tions to protective beings, fixed clauses, protective mantras, and so on) and in¬ 
tended to be recited for apotropaic reasons—is connected to these archaeologi¬ 
cal findings. 40 However, the protective powers held by these texts were quickly 


36 For considerations on the term dhararti and its understanding in the context of Mahayana 
Buddhism, as well as the scholarship on it, see Davidson 2009 and 2014, Hidas 2015; observa¬ 
tions on the topic, especially regarding the interrelationships between mantras and dharanis, 
are also in Skilling 1992, pp. 150-58. 

37 Boucher 1991, p. 11: ‘Those dharmas which arise from a cause, the Tathagata has declared 
their cause. And that which is the cessation of them, thus the great renunciant has taught’; ye 
dharma hetuprabhava hetum tesam tathagato hy avadat \ tesam ca yo nirodha evamvadl 
mahasramanah ||. 

38 For a survey of the attestations, see Boucher 1991, p. 4. 

39 On the Bower manuscript, see Floernle 1893-1912; a brief outline is also given by Drewes 
2007, p. 130. 

40 On this topic, see Skilling 1992, who applies to this literature the term raksa, since this occurs 
both in Sanskrit and in Pali sources (in the equivalent rakkha ); the emergence of this category of 
texts, which as he specifies is rather pan-Indian (see § 1.2 for more insights into the non-Buddhist 
sources), reflects a focus on the presence of the Buddha and a need for his protection that is well 
expressed in early literature and art (Skilling 1992, pp. 110-13). The classes of texts that Skilling 
includes into this discussion are (1992, p. 113): 1) the paritta of the Theravadins; 2) the 
Mahasutras of the Mulasarvastivadins; 3) the svasti-, svastyayana-, martgala-gathas; and 4) the 
texts of some of the Pancaraksa collections, though he admits that these categories are often 
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transferred to the manuscripts (or any other support) onto which the texts were 
copied, as testified by one of the most popular collections of protective Bud¬ 
dhist works, the ‘Five Protections’ ( Pancaraksa ). This collection of five early 
Sanskrit works 41 is well known in India, Nepal, and Tibet, and it consists of 
purely protective texts, uniquely devoted to explicating their own apotropaic 
functions, thus providing the user with various protective formulas. Each of 
these texts eventually become associated over time with a female deity who is 
believed to protect the devotees against specific diseases and personal misfor¬ 
tunes. 42 These texts, while praising their own powers, explicitly require assem¬ 
bling amulets with the mantras they teach: the Mahapratisara, for instance, in¬ 
structs the devotees to paint an amulet with its dharanis and to wear it on the 
neck or on the arm, or to put it in a flagstaff over a caitya. Amulets bearing the 
protective formulas given by the Pancaraksa have been attested in archaeolog¬ 
ical findings. 43 After all, the word pratisara itself has meant ‘amulet’ since its 


overlapping. The specific phraseology of these texts is dealt with on pp. 144-58. As for the his¬ 
torical background, Skilling suggests, ‘the heyday of the raksa movement was from the second 
century B.C. to the third century A.D.’, according to textual and archaeological evidence (Skilling 
1992, p. 164). Buddhist ‘protective’ literature has been recently reconsidered by Strauch (2014a) 
in the light of the evidence of an early Gandhart text preserved in a manuscript of the Bajaur 
collection. 

41 Skilling 1992, pp. 138-44. Note that Skilling observes that it would be more correct to speak 
of the collection in the plural, as there are two different collections, one in Sanskrit and the other 
one in Tibetan, which only share three out of five texts (1992, p. 138). Referring to one of the texts 
of the Sanskrit collection, the Mahapratisaramahavidyarajm, Hidas (2012, p. 9) observes that the 
earliest Chinese translation was made in 693 CE and the Gilgit manuscripts of the text date to the 
early seventh century. These are terminus ante quem for the emergence of this text at least in the 
late sixth century, although it can be assumed that earlier layers were already extant in the fifth 
century (Hidas 2012, p. 21 and fn. 4). 

42 The five deities are Mahapratisara, Mahasahasrapramardant, Mahamayuri, Mahasitavatl, 
and Mahamantranusarini. However, as Hidas observes in his introduction to the critical edition 
of the Mahapratisaramahavidyarajm (2012, p. 27 fn. 11), the connection with a deity does not 
seem to be primary: although the text contains a few invocations addressed to a feminine pro¬ 
noun, it does not expand much on the topic, focusing rather on the powers of the text itself and 
that of its mantras. The stress on the deity and the consequent deification of the text might there¬ 
fore have become strengthened after its composition and during the first transmission of the text. 
This feature had however become so entrenched that it contributed to the development of the 
well defined iconography that is exemplified in the illustrated multiple-text manuscripts of the 
Pancaraksa. 

43 Hidas notes that more than 20 printed or painted amulets inscribed with Sanskrit dharanis 
and mantras of the Mahapratisaramahavidyarajm have been found in Central Asia (Hidas 2012, 
p. 7 and fn. 4; these paper or silk talismans are written in Siddham script, a few also with Chinese 
characters). No talismans survive from South Asia, but Hidas states that he has witnessed the 
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earliest attestations in the Atharvaveda, where it is used to denote either a ‘pro¬ 
tective thread’ or a ‘magical formula ’. 44 

As pointed out in the Introduction, manuscripts of the Pancaraksa are still 
used for worship and public readings among the Newar Buddhists of Nepal, just 
like the manuscripts of the Astasahasrika Prajndpdramita. The Pancaraksa 
must have entered the ritual practice rather early, aided by the apotropaic func¬ 
tions and talismanic uses of its manuscripts and by the progressive association 
of the works with specific deities. Their use for ritual donations is attested by 
the Gilgit manuscripts, whose colophons report the names of the donors who 
sought protection through the transcription and offering of these manu¬ 
scripts ; 45 further evidence for the practice is the increased production of illus¬ 
trated multiple-text manuscripts in eastern India and Nepal, where the 
Pancaraksa had become one of the most popular texts for illustration from the 
eleventh century onward (see below). The establishment of a precise iconogra¬ 
phy of the five deities, which were portrayed in the manuscripts, testifies that 
the process of the text’s deification had favoured its cultic use, as also in the 
case of the Prajndpdramita , 46 

The field of visual art has made an enormous contribution to the study of 
the presence and relevance of manuscripts in the Buddhist cult, both by ena¬ 
bling us to confirm (or disprove) some of the allegations made in the written 
sources, and by providing a general historical background for these practices. 
This study has taken two main directions: on the one hand, the critical analysis 
of the decorative programs of the manuscripts and their wooden covers, when 
available; on the other, identifying the representations of manuscripts and un¬ 
derstanding them in the context of iconographic art. As regards the first line of 


production of such amulets in Nepal (2012 p. 7, fn. 5). Amulets of this text were produced in 
Southeast Asia up to the Philippines, with the earliest attested in ninth-century Java, while east¬ 
ern India and Nepal attest to the production of a great number of manuscripts of this text, which 
in the case of Nepal is copied until the twentieth century (Hidas 2012, p. 8). 

44 Hidas 2012, p. 22. 

45 See von Hiniiber 2014, pp. 80-81 and fn. 13, with further bibliography on the topic. Here (p. 
81 and fn. 15) von Hiniiber also observes that in two manuscripts of the Mahapratisardvidydrajm 
(nos. 6 and 15) the names of the donors are written by a hand that is clearly different from that 
of the scribe, a sign that these manuscripts were also prefabricated and the names of the pur¬ 
chasers added later. As further proof, the Gilgit collection also contains the example of a manu¬ 
script in which the names of the donors are left blank (von Hiniiber 2014, p. 80 fn. 14). 

46 For a study of the development of an iconographic program in the Pancaraksa manuscripts, 
and its connection with their use as objects of worship and donation, see especially Kim 2010 
and 2013. 
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study, scholars have assumed a direct connection between the emergence of 
the practice of decorating manuscripts and manuscript covers and the use of 
the same as objects of ritualized devotion, 47 also due to the link between fig¬ 
uration and worship in Indian art. Such observation have already been made 
by Pal (1978), who noticed the absence of a direct relationship between texts 
and images in illuminated manuscripts from Nepal—a trend that is only at¬ 
tested from the eleventh century—and surmised that this happened because 
manuscripts (and, as a consequence, the images they hosted) were used as cul- 
tic objects and pious gifts, just like icons of the gods. 48 According to this view, 
the aim of the images depicted on manuscripts or on their covers is not to illus¬ 
trate the text, but rather to function as a support to worship. Moreover, Pal em¬ 
phasizes the protective function that images might have played towards the 
hosting manuscripts, and the role that their donation to Buddhist and Hindu 
monasteries might have had in boosting the production of such illuminated 
manuscripts. 

The Gilgit manuscripts offer another case study in which the colophon in¬ 
formation can also be assessed in the global context of the manuscripts and the 
iconographic program of their covers. Klimburg-Salter studied the paintings on 
two of the extant wooden covers of the manuscripts from Gilgit, the earliest sur¬ 
viving covers associated with Indian manuscripts; she concluded that with the 
production of these items, ‘a change took place in the concept of the book so 
that books were not seen merely as a media for the conveyance of information 
but, for some reason or reasons yet unclear, began to be conceived of as objects 
worthy of beautification’ 49 Given how little manuscript evidence from Indian 
cultural areas dates from a time prior or contemporary to the formation of the 


47 The earliest surviving illustrated manuscript from South Asia was produced in eastern India 
and is dated to 983 CE (G 4713, Asiatic Society of Bengal), corresponding to Mahlpala’s sixth 
regnal year (see Kim 2013, p. 46). The practice of illustrating manuscripts was practiced in China 
already in the ninth century, as shown at Dunhuang; as observed by Kim ( ib .), there is even ear¬ 
lier evidence from Korea (eighth century). It is possible that this use reached India via trade 
routes through Gilgit and Kashmir. Pal proposes that the Buddhist practice of illustrating man¬ 
uscripts might have originated in Central Asia after interactions with the Christian communities 
(Pal and Meech-Pekarik 1988, p. 11), although Kim (2013, p. 47) remarks that the style of manu¬ 
script illustration in South Asia is so peculiar that it is necessary to stress the multi-directionality 
of this influence. 

48 Pal 1978, p. 37 

49 Klimburg-Salter 1990, p. 817. The two pairs of covers that she examines are identified as 
MSC1 and MSC2. 
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Gilgit collection, we should temper Klimburg-Salter’s statements about the in¬ 
novation that these particular manuscripts represented in the history of Indian 
manuscripts. However, it is undeniable that they may represent one of the ear¬ 
liest incontrovertible pieces of material evidence for the ritual use of manu¬ 
scripts in areas of Indian culture. As for the iconographic program of the covers, 
Klimburg-Salter observes that those from Gilgit, representing Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisattvas with kneeling figures at their feet, are different from the ones pro¬ 
duced later on during the Pala period with regard to composition, subject mat¬ 
ter, and style. 50 The main difference lies in the orientation of the paintings, 
which in Gilgit are vertical rather than horizontal, parallel to the orientation of 
the script, the space sometimes divided into panels, which was to be the most 
prolific decorative style in India and Nepal. These and other features of the sub¬ 
jects portrayed on the covers allowed to assimilate them into the art of Central 
Asia, where vertical panels (both on cloth and wood) representing the Buddha 
or the Bodhisattvas, in some cases with donors kneeling at their feet, are pop¬ 
ular items, sometimes even used as manuscript covers or votive offerings them¬ 
selves. 51 This could explain the origin of the manuscript covers of the Gilgit 
manuscripts, whose production was most likely not contemporary with the 
manuscripts themselves, but in any case occurred no later than the eighth cen¬ 
tury. 

Further textual and archaeological clues that seem to suggest a ritual use 
for the manuscripts of the Gilgit collection—or, more precisely, that the collec¬ 
tion might have emerged due to the religious function attributed to its sam¬ 
ples—are analyzed below, where the evidence will be compared with the in¬ 
structions given in this regard by the almost contemporary Saiva work 
Sivadharmottara (see § 2.3). It is now worth observing, however, that the hy¬ 
pothesis of attributing a ritual function to manuscripts has been brought forth 
in order to explain the formation of some of the main collections of early Indian 
manuscripts, even though the idea is ultimately not considered tenable for all 
of them. That manuscripts had been used for the performance of a ritual is what 
Salomon had proposed in his study of the British Library birchbark fragmentary 
scrolls of Gandhari Buddhist texts in Kharosthi script (1999), which notably 
have been found in the original pots in which they had been buried a long time 
before, presumably in stupa sites. According to Salomon’s first interpretation. 


50 Klimburg-Salter 1990, p. 819. 

51 Klimburg-Salter 1990, p. 825. 
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the British Library scrolls represented a ritual burial for old, ‘dead’ manu¬ 
scripts, which would have formed a sort of ‘Buddhist genizah’. 52 The main ar¬ 
guments for this explanation were the donative inscriptions found on some of 
the pots, resembling those recording the ritual dedication of relics and stupas; 
and the study of the scribal notations found on the manuscripts, which Salo¬ 
mon had initially interpreted as indications that a new copy of those manu¬ 
scripts had been produced, and the old ones were set to be discarded. This the¬ 
ory has recently been revised by the same scholar (2009) on the basis of 
alternative interpretations of the scribal notations on the manuscripts, and on 
account of new findings, especially those concerning the Senior collection. 53 
This is another collection of early Buddhist birchbark scrolls and scroll frag¬ 
ments from Gandhara that was interred inside inscribed water jars, but has the 
unique feature that its manuscripts, unlike those of the British Library collec¬ 
tion and of the other big groups of Gandharan manuscripts—the Bajaur collec¬ 
tion and the Schpyen Buddhist collection 54 —are a uniform set of Buddhist 
Sutras, all written by the same scribe. The Senior collection has thus been in¬ 
terpreted as a ‘commissioned collection’, 55 with some of the manuscripts being 
brand-new at the time of their interment: on account of these findings, the hy¬ 
pothesis now formulated by Salomon for interpreting the four major collections 
of Gandharan manuscripts is that they were all ritually interred or ‘buried’ in 
funerary monuments as Dharmic relics, rather than as a form of ritual disposal 
or genizah. 56 

Another early collection of Gandharan manuscripts for which similar hy¬ 
potheses have been considered is the recently discovered Bajaur collection, 
named after the Bajaur Agency of Pakistan, near the Afghan border. 57 This col¬ 
lection of birchbark fragments of Buddhist works written in Kharosthi script 
was reportedly not found in pots, but in a stone chamber of a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery measuring about a half-meter in diameter. According to Strauch, 58 the Ba¬ 
jaur manuscripts were not ritually interred as proposed by Salomon, but rather 
stored in a room within the precinct of a Buddhist monastery, in a part of the 


52 Salomon 1999, pp. 81-84. 

53 On the Senior collection, see Salomon 2003 and Allon 2007. 

54 On the Schoyen Buddhist collection, see the official webpage: <http://www.schoyencollec- 
tion.com/special-collections-introduction/buddhism-collection>. Last accessed: 7/6/2016. 

55 Allon 2007, p. 4. 

56 Salomon 2009, p. 29. 

57 For an introduction on this collection, see Strauch 2008. 

58 Strauch 2014, pp. 467-68. 
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library functioning as a genizah—thus in compliance with the first interpreta¬ 
tion given in Salomon 1999—where the worn-out texts, stored in stone caskets, 
would still remain within the reach of the monks. Moreover, upon reviewing 
the archaeological evidence for the instances of water pots deposited in 
stupas as manuscript-bearing reliquaries, Strauch finds that none of it can be 
considered definitive; the only data borne out by the sparse archaeological re¬ 
ports were that manuscripts were indeed contained in reliquaries, but only in 
the shape of tiny fragments used with apotropaic functions. These fragments 
were inserted not only in reliquaries but also in the hands of the Buddha stat¬ 
ues, in the walls, pressed into or inscribed in clay or metal and in various other 
contexts, not as whole texts preserved in jars. 59 Therefore, this makes him 
doubt that the British Library collection could indeed also be interpreted as a 
ritual deposit of manuscripts in a stupa, as Salomon suggests. According to this 
view, the only collection that could rightly be regarded as such is the Senior 
collection, due to the peculiar features that distinguish it from the other three 
collections of Gandharan materials. 

A focus on the iconography of illustrated Buddhist manuscripts has charac¬ 
terized the recent studies of Kim (2013). The bulk of her study consists of the 
analysis of a selection of illustrated Buddhist manuscripts from northeastern 
India, on the basis of which she attempts to extrapolate data concerning the 
social history of the cult of the manuscript within the ritual practice of medieval 
Buddhism. Kim identifies the earliest iconographic attestations of the cultic use 
of manuscripts in the sixth- to seventh-century Ellora caves 6 and 10, in panels 
representing the goddess Mahamayuri, one of the ‘Five Protections’: 60 in a cor¬ 
ner, at the feet of the goddess, these panels depict a monk in front of a manu¬ 
script lying on a book stand; the monk is apparently intent on reciting or (in the 
case of cave 6) possibly worshipping the manuscript. According to one theory 
on the panel, the goddess seems to generate from a corner of the manuscript. 
Although the possibility of reading these images as representations of the cultic 
use of manuscripts is subject to interpretation, the connection established be¬ 
tween Mahamayuri and a manuscript that is being worshipped or recited recalls 
the apotropaic agency attributed to the texts of the Pancaraksa, and reconnects 
their power to the materiality of the manuscript. Kim also draws attention to a 
representation that can certainly be identified with a scene of manuscript cult 
on the base of a statue of the goddess Prajnaparamita from Mangalpur (Orissa), 


59 Strauch 2014, pp. 473-74. 

60 Kim 2013, pp. 24-28, fig. 1-1. 
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dated to the eleventh century: 61 this relief represents a manuscript lying on a 
stand together with flowers and flanked by a group of worshippers with their 
hands folded. Kim observes that the man in the first row seems to be endowed 
with the same iconographic features that are typical of kings, while the women 
behind him might be members of his family. Other elements of this panel are 
the officiating monk and the food offerings for the manuscript. The context of 
this panel is that of the cult of the Buddhist goddess Prajnaparamita, her posi¬ 
tion corresponding exactly to that of the manuscript depicted on the base of her 
statue. Orissa is homeland to several other depictions of scenes of manuscript 
worship, always found on the bases of statues representing a Buddhist subject. 
Kinnard (1999) mentions three such representations, ranging from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, found on panels at the bottom of Buddha statues in the 
‘gesture of touching the ground’ ( bhumisparsamudra ): here the manuscript is 
constantly depicted on an altar pedestal, flanked by kneeling devotees making 
offerings or folding their hands in the anjali gesture. 62 More samples of this 
iconographic motif are identified by Kinnard in areas belonging to the cultural 
milieu of the Pala kingdom of northeastern India: several of them come from 
Bodhgaya, traditionally identified as the place where the Buddha achieved his 
awakening, like an image of Tara and one of Sakyamuni now preserved in the 
Bangladesh National Museum, each of whose bases depict manuscripts set on 
pedestals and being venerated. 63 Kinnard hypothesizes that the function of 
these depictions may be to represent wisdom (prajna ) as supporting and en¬ 
souling the Dharma of the Buddha; alternatively, these panels may have had a 
‘mimetic’ function, exhorting and teaching veneration towards Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures. Kinnard reads these depictions of manuscript worship within the broader 
context of the sponsorship of the Palas, under which we observe a re-emer- 
gence of interest in the Prajnaparamita from the eighth century, with the com¬ 
position of Haribhadra’s commentary on the Astasahasrika, the Abhisama- 
yalamkaraloka Prajnaparamitavyakhya , 64 This would also have allowed a 
growth in the popularity of the ‘self-referential’ cult of the manuscripts that was 
implicit in these texts and, Kinnard observes, the creation of a new ‘field’ of 


61 Kim 2013, pp. 33-36, fig. 1-4; see also Donaldson 2001, vol. 1, pp. 279-82. 

62 The panels described by Kinnard 1999 (chapter 6) are: a ninth-century panel from a Buddha 
statue from Kiching, Orissa (Kinnard 1999, fig. 12); another image, again on the base of a Buddha 
statue, from Chandaur, Orissa (fig. 13, eleventh century), as well as one from Ratnagiri (Orissa), 
now in the Patna museum (chapter 6, fn. 75). 

63 These are figs. 14 and 15 in Kinnard 1999. 

64 For an outlook on the most relevant commentaries of the Astasahasrika —among which 
Haribhadra’s is considered ‘the most important Indian commentary’—see Zacchetti 2015, p. 183. 
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devotion that elevates Prajnaparamita to the rank of a deity and worships her 
like the Buddha, while manuscripts are at the same time introduced into the 
field of visual culture by being represented in sculptures. 65 This is also evi¬ 
denced by the emergence of the iconography of the goddess Prajnaparamita, 
attested from the ninth century, which embodies the notion of wisdom by 
means of iconographic features such as the ‘gesture of the setting in motion of 
the Dharma wheel’ ( dharmacakrapravartanamudra ), recalling the Buddha’s 
first sermon at Sarnath, and the manuscript, often represented atop lotus flow¬ 
ers. 66 The manuscript, as observed by Kinnard, is part of the iconography of 
several other contemporary representations of Buddhist deities and Bodhisa- 
ttvas, 67 which leads him to stress that a new cultic focus is placed on the notion 
of wisdom, which enters the visual culture through all these iconographic 
means that allow the devotee to partake of the salvific wisdom of the Buddha. 68 

Kim bases such findings on the interpretation given by Kinnard, and 
stresses the role played by this renewed interest in the Prajnaparamita litera¬ 
ture recorded from the eighth and ninth century under the sponsorship of the 
Palas as a boost for the cult of the manuscript. In Kim’s analysis, crucial evi¬ 
dence is represented by the growth in the production of illustrated Buddhist 
manuscripts in northeastern India and Nepal in the eleventh and thirteenth 
century, respectively. 69 The most popular texts for illustration in this area were 
the Prajnaparamita, the Pancaraksa, and the Karandavyuha. This phenomenon 
would have been variously motivated by the meritoriousness associated with 
the production of preciously illustrated manuscripts, and by the iconic status 
of the latter, causing the cult of the manuscript to become a significant topic in 
the eastern regions of Magadha, Gauda, and Varendra, connected to Nepal and 


65 On this topic, see Kinnard 1999, chapter 5. 

66 Although it is impossible to establish an ‘Ur-image’, and a reference to the offerings made to 
Prajnaparamita in the text of the Buddhist monk Faxian (fifth century) has been taken as a hint 
of the existence of Prajnaparamita statues in the fifth century, Kinnard notes that no surviving 
images of the Prajnaparamita can be dated with certainty any earlier than the ninth century (see 
Kinnard 1999, chapter 5). The preponderance of the surviving images are small bronzes from the 
tenth century. 

67 In this regard, see his analysis of Cunda, as well as the already mentioned Tara and Manjusri 
(Kinnard 1999, chapters 5 and 6), the latter usually being identified with wisdom; Kinnard ob¬ 
serves (1999, chapter 6) that the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, though being primarily associated 
with compassion (karuna), is also depicted along with the manuscript in some instances. 

68 Kinnard 1999, chapter 6. 

69 Kim 2013, p. 47. 
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thus to Central Asia through a network of commercial ties. 70 These deductions 
are supported by a study of the iconographic program of a few manuscripts pro¬ 
duced in said areas and the interplay between iconography, text, and object, 71 
along with the readings of the colophons. What emerges from the selected sam¬ 
ples that Kim examines is that these illustrated manuscripts were indeed ob¬ 
jects of donations that were supposed to confer spiritual benefits on the donors; 
among the latter, a few were monks, while the lion’s share was represented by 
laypeople, both women of higher rank, amounting to some 50% of the donors 
in the eleventh century, and laymen identifying themselves as Mahayanist lay 
practitioners ( upasaka ), who emerged as a dominant group among donors from 
the twelfth century onward. 72 

On account of the evidence we are provided with, it can thus be considered 
very likely that the cubic use of manuscripts may have been popularized in the 
first place by early Buddhist texts and scriptures, and then became relevant un¬ 
der the Palas and the contemporary ruling elites of Nepal, thus triggering the 
production of some of the most precious manuscripts that have survived from 
that cultural area until present day. Still, and also in consideration of the fact 
that the availability of manuscript evidence for certain periods of history rather 
than others is often due to reasons of preservation and climate, it would be 
highly misleading to try to explain the phenomenon of the use of manuscripts 
as cultic objects as a purely Buddhist thing. The Palas have certainly been de¬ 
fined as ‘the most robustly Buddhist of all the dynasties’ in the sixth to the 
twelfth century, 73 and ‘the most liberal patrons of Buddhist institutions in early 


70 Kim 2013, pp. 9,16, 37-38. Kim further notes (2013, p. 49) a possible connection between the 
increase in the production of illustrated Buddhist manuscripts in Nepal and the beginning of 
phyi dar, the second introduction of Buddhism in Tibet (960-1400 CE): a heightened demand for 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet could be the cause for the thriving of scriptoria in Bengal and Bi¬ 
har, which offered fertile ground for the cult of the book. 

71 She identifies four main types of illustrated Buddhist manuscripts (see Kim 2013, pp. 54-60 
for an introduction, then p. 73ff. for an in-depth analysis of the four classes): manuscripts de¬ 
picting the episodes of Buddha’s life, representing his enlightenment and being thus compara¬ 
ble to stupas (type A); manuscripts representing holy sites of pilgrimage in Asia, a trend started 
in the eleventh century in Nepal (type B); images reflecting and symbolizing the text and used 
to index it, a scheme that became popular by the beginning of the twelfth century in Nepal, and 
was soon chosen as the most popular way to illustrate a Buddhist manuscript (type C); manu¬ 
scripts that equal tridimensional mandalas through the images of tantric deities, which marks 
the culmination of the Buddhist book cult in eastern India in the fourteenth century (type D). 

72 For the social implications of this study, see Kim 2013, pp. 213-70. 

73 Sanderson 2009, p. 87. Most of the kings of this dynasty were described in their inscriptions 
as paramasaugata, ‘extremely devoted to the Sugata (scil. the Buddha)’. 
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Medieval India’; 74 Mahayana Buddhism, especially its tantric branches, had 
grown tremendously under the Pala emperors who, as is well-known, had also 
undertaken the endeavour of promoting the construction of what would be¬ 
come the celebrated Buddhist monasteries and centres of Buddhist learning of 
eastern India. 75 At the same time, it has been shown that this did not prevent a 
parallel growth of Saivism, nor ousted its presence in the same areas, which 
were also heavily influenced by Saktism. The interplay with Saivism and more 
generally with the devotional currents that found their expression in the 
Puranas cannot be overlooked if we want to account for this phenomenon be¬ 
yond the context of manuscript production under the Palas. Before wealthy 
sponsors of the eleventh and twelfth century, under the reign of the Pala em¬ 
perors, expressed their religious devotion and social rank by ordering and pur¬ 
chasing expensive manuscripts of Buddhist scriptures—some of which have 
reached us—the bond between lay devotion and the sponsorship of the produc¬ 
tion, worship, and donation of manuscripts had taken on enormous importance 
also for Brahmanical scriptures for the laity, which circulated side by side with 
Buddhist literature. Above all, this topic had gained centrality in a lay Saiva 
scripture called Sivadharmottara, whose composition can possibly be placed in 
northern India in the seventh century, and which enjoyed great popularity in 
some cases until modern times, as shown by the numerous parallels and bor¬ 
rowings from this text found in Sanskrit literature throughout India (see § 1.3). 
At the same time, this text, and the collection to which it ended up belonging, 
is amply attested in Nepal starting possibly from the ninth century, and with 
more regularity from the eleventh. Further manuscript evidence is attested in 
different parts of India later on (see § 1.3). Even if we want to hypothesize that 
the cultic focus that Brahmanical texts placed on the materiality of the scrip¬ 
tures may initially have derived from a rival interplay with its Buddhist coun¬ 
terpart, the topics concerning the use of manuscripts in religious contexts can¬ 
not just be reduced to the Prajndpdramitd literature and its dissemination, but 
must also be assessed on account of the popularity that rituals of manuscripts 
had gained in the scriptures and religious practice of the Brahmins, to which it 
is now time to shift our attention. 


74 Sanderson 2009, p. 108. 

75 For a detailed account of the historical sources on these royal monasteries, see Sanderson 
2009, pp. 88-107. 
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1.2 Rituals of Power and Knowledge in Brahmanism 

Just like the Mahayana Sutras, the medieval Puranas, religious literature for 
uninitiated devotees of the Hindu gods, contain several references to the wor¬ 
ship and donation of the manuscripts of scriptures, as well as to the apotropaic 
and magical powers attributed to them. On the one hand, these texts connect 
the rites of donation and public reading from a manuscript to the strategy of 
self-promotion of the texts and the system of beliefs expressed in them. The 
method adopted by the Puranas chiefly consists of extolling the wondrous pow¬ 
ers of their texts in order to encourage their circulation, analogous to what hap¬ 
pens in Buddhist scriptural literature. This gave rise to the composition of eu¬ 
logistic sections called srutiphala, dealing with the ‘fruits of hearing’ the 
recitation of the Puranas: these are paragraphs, usually placed at the beginning 
or end of a work or section of a work, which list the grand fruits bestowed on 
the devotees by merely listening to that specific text, or by meditating upon it. 
The Sivapurana, for instance, devotes all of its first seven chapters to praising 
its own qualities and urging the listening of its teachings, namely by singling 
out a huge number of the text’s properties and the various mundane and ultra¬ 
mundane rewards promised to devotees, and by illustrating all this with exem¬ 
plary stories. 76 The text concisely explains where these powers come from, as it 
states, 77 ‘For this supreme Sivapurana, the foremost treatise, has to be known 
as the form ( rupa ) of Siva on earth, and therefore has to be revered in all possi¬ 
ble ways’. The idea that the text shares the same nature of the deity to which it 
is dedicated (and by which it was originally taught) 78 underlies the textual and 
material attestations of the practice of the cult of manuscripts in Brahmanical 
sources, and is eventually what is believed to confer the protective and magical 
powers attributed to these texts and their manuscripts. Moreover, despite the 
fact that there are cases in which the text is praised over its material embodi¬ 
ment—like that of the Sivapurana, for instance, where the stress is rather on the 
hearing of the text—the srutiphala sections also contain frequent references to 
the manuscripts of the texts as holding the same apotropaic powers: they must 


76 On this text and its wondrous powers, see Brown 1986, p. 75. Brown (ib., fn. 27) calls attention 
to the story of the redemption of the wicked Vidunga through listening to the Sivapurana, and 
compares this to a similar story found in the Padmapurana (Uttarakhanda, 193-98), this time in 
praise of the Bhagavatapurana having been listened to. 

77 Sivapurana 1.10: etac chivapuranam hiparamam sastram uttamam | sivarupam ksitaujheyam 
sevaniyam ca sarvatha || 10. 

78 On the notion of the identification of text and gods in Puranas, see references from the 
Padmapurana and the Agnipurana given by Brown 1986, pp. 81-83. 
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therefore be written down, worshipped, donated, and used for recitation. A fur¬ 
ther example is that of the Devlbhagavatapurana, a Bengali Mahapurana that 
in one of its last chapters (12.14) endorses the circulation of the Devlbhagavata¬ 
purana itself both by exhorting worshippers to read it and listen to it, and by 
giving instructions for writing down the text and donating its manuscripts. 79 
The idea that the texts and their manuscripts could protect those who showed 
devotion towards them gave rise to the practice of using these as amulets. It is 
attested both by the production of small manuscripts of ‘auspicious’ Puranic 
excerpts that could easily be carried around as shields against misfortune and 
bad signs, 80 and by a special category of religious compositions specifically 
called ‘armour’ (kavaca or varman). 81 


79 References to these and similar instructions in the Devlbhagavatapurana and the Agnipurana 
are given by Brown 1986; for the Agnipurana, see also below, especially § 4.2. 

80 A possible example that concerns the topic of this work is the manuscript of the Cambridge 
University Library Add. 2836 (pictures and record: <http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD- 
02836/l>, last accessed: 6/6/2016), in which the sixth chapter of the Sivadharmasastra, used for 
the performance of appeasement rites (see below and §§ 2.1 and 2.5), is transmitted in a four¬ 
teenth-century Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript containing other short chapters extracted from 
other Puranas and measuring 4.5 x 21.4 cm. The majority of the Nepalese manuscripts transmit¬ 
ting this chapter and those I could inspect directly offer a selection of chapters from Puranas to 
which a special auspiciousness must have been attached (see De Simini 2016). 

81 These are a category of religious hymns (stotra s) to which a special sacrality was attached. 
Gonda (1977, p. 247) defines a kavaca as ‘a protective charm, a powerful mantra, believed to en¬ 
able the person who, while knowing its meaning, pronounces it, to neutralise evil influences, to 
propitiate the planets, to protect children, to ward off death, etc.’ This sub-genre of ‘armour- 
texts’ became popular in tantric literature (Goudriaan-Gupta 1981, p. 4). As in the case of the 
Puranas, their protective functions mainly reside in their association with a specific deity in¬ 
voked in the prayer, and from whom the protection is ultimately bestowed. Thus, it is no coinci¬ 
dence that kavacas are usually named after deities: we find, for instance, a Sivakavaca, a Devika- 
vaca, etc. The apotropaic power inherited from the deity to whom the composition is devoted 
can additionally be transferred to the material support of the text. A splendid example of this 
development comes from the aforementioned Devikavaca. This text was copied hundreds of 
times, and it is not difficult to assume that the frequency of its attestations is connected both 
with the meritoriousness attached to it and with its use as an amulet. Only the catalogue of the 
Nepalese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project reports 248 Devikavaca manuscripts, of vari¬ 
ous types and sizes. By contrast, the Sanskrit collection of the Cambridge University Library rec¬ 
ords only two pieces, of which one (Add. 1578) is highly remarkable: this is a Nepalese manu¬ 
script made of a single birchbark folio, a very rare material in this region, and the text of the 
Devikavaca is written in concentric circles, a possible hint that this manuscript was not con¬ 
ceived to have any textual function. Pictures of this manuscript and its record are available 
online: http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01578/l (last accessed: 6/6/2016). The use of 
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One could argue that, on this point, both Buddhist and Brahmanical texts do 
replicate the same refrains, as has been duly observed by Schopen (2010). He re¬ 
marks that, in Buddhist as in Puranic sources (for the latter he mostly relies on 
Brown 1986), the manuscript ‘is not just a sacred object, but also a sacralizing 
presence’, transforming the space around itself into a sacred spot. 82 Insisting on 
the parallels with Buddhist attestations in the Mahayana Sutras, Schopen further 
argues that the implication of this notion is that there is no need to invoke a reli¬ 
gious officiant in handling the manuscript, as it suffices to place it somewhere— 
private houses are also mentioned in the sources—in order to turn that place into 
a shrine. 83 This would largely be true if we were to restrict our attention to those 
scattered references to the religious obligation of worshipping the manuscripts 
of scriptures that can be found in the srutiphala or in the glorification ( mahatmya ) 
of some Puranas (see the case of the Agnipurana examined in chapter 2 and 3, or 
the Bhavisyapurana referred to in the Introduction). There is, however, a crucial 
difference that emerges in the Puranas, namely that these sources, besides gener- 
ically referring to manuscripts as foci of worship and donation, also testify to the 
existence of a specific ritual category that is entirely centred on the use of manu¬ 
scripts. Literary and inscriptional sources call it the ‘gift of knowledge’ 
(vidyadana ) and, as the name itself suggests, its core ritual activity consists of the 
donation of knowledge, which in the case of the accounts of the Puranas or 
Puranic-like works can be embodied in a manuscript. The donation of the manu¬ 
script is, however, only the peak in a series of structured ritual activities where 
many of the common uses and functions of the manuscript are ritualized, and as 
such do require the presence of priestly intermediaries. In the works that contain 
the most complete accounts of the gift of knowledge—above all the Sivadha- 
rmottara, the Nandipurana, and the Devipurana, along with the shorter passages 
from the Bhavisyottarapurana and the Agnipurana— its main steps are as follows: 


birchbark for writing down kavacas is coherent with the instructions given, for instance, in chap¬ 
ter 70 of the Devipurana, on the making of a Vinayakakavaca, for which the use of this writing 
material is specifically required ( Devipurana 70.3). The use of birchbark as a writing support for 
magic spells is also required by Pancaratra texts like the Ahirbudhnyasamhita and the Laksmita- 
ntra. This idea is also attested in early Buddhist literature, as observed by Skilling 2014, pp. 511- 
15 (see above, fn. 12). 

82 Schopen 2010, p. 39. 

83 Schopen 2010, pp. 40-42. This is used as an argument to criticize Drewes’s translation of the 
expression caityabhuta in the Mahayana Sutras as a comparison (Tike a shrine’), instead of in¬ 
terpreting it as implying a complete identification of the place where the manuscript is present 
within a sacred space (see § 1.1). 
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the production and copying of the manuscript from a previously existing exem¬ 
plar; the correction of the newly produced copy; a public procession that carries 
the new manuscript to a temple or a space that is sacred in any other form; the 
donation of the manuscript to the temple; the performance of appeasement rites; 
the performance of public readings; and instructions on the daily worship and 
preservation of the manuscript. Even the initial activities, connected with the as¬ 
sembly of the manuscript and its transcription, are conceived in a highly ritual¬ 
ized environment in which the manuscript is the object of great devotion, on the 
model of the cult of divine icons that is one of the distinctive traits of medieval 
Hinduism. The information provided by the literary sources thus allows the re¬ 
construction of the more general ideological and religious context within which 
we must understand practices such as the donation of manuscripts or their pro¬ 
duction in the service of acquiring religious merit, practices which are attested in 
the colophons of a significant number of Indian manuscripts. Moreover, moving 
from the literal meaning of ‘donation of manuscripts’, the gift of knowledge as 
described in textual sources could also include activities that were only indirectly 
linked to the act of giving away manuscripts: it is clear, for instance, that the pub¬ 
lic readings of the manuscripts, besides being connected to their donation to the 
temple, could also be considered a gift of knowledge on their own (see §§ 2.1 and 
2.4); furthermore, especially in the Sivadharmottara, which gives the most im¬ 
portant account on the topic, the gift of knowledge is not exclusively a gift of 
knowledge but also a gift to knowledgeable people, whether it was connected to 
the manuscripts themselves (for instance, the donation of writing tools and ma¬ 
terials), or it consisted of money or food or any other form of material support that 
would enable these people to further their study or teaching activities. 

The gift of knowledge described in the Puranas, which would inspire the for¬ 
mation of analogous rituals attested in tantric sources up to modern times (see 
chapter 4), is thus a paradigm that, on the one hand, is linked with the develop¬ 
ments that led to the emergence of devotional currents within Brahmanism; on the 
other hand, it also hints at the formation of Saiva monastic and educational insti¬ 
tutions (matha and asrama ), the endowment of which is envisaged—in this case 
only by the Sivadharmottara —in the form of a gift of knowledge, for this is the ulti¬ 
mate support that a very wealthy donor (read: a king) can grant to religious institu¬ 
tions . All the activities arranged under the category of a gift of knowledge, however, 
primarily centre on manuscripts, even though the focus might seem to be lost in 
certain points. Far from simply urging their worship and donation, the gift of 
knowledge in the Puranic sources connects manuscripts and the ritualization of 
their functions with some of the main Brahmanic institutions, thus turning the 
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manuscripts of scriptures into one of the crucial factors that characterize the inter¬ 
play between religious life and political leaders. The development of a structured 
ritual linked to existing institutions represents an important shift, a change that is 
worth examining in order to understand the bigger picture of the ritual, soteriolo- 
gical, and iconic functions traditionally attributed to manuscripts in premodern In¬ 
dia. 

Through the gift of knowledge, the cult of the book was tied to Brahmanic 
institutions, the first and most obvious of which being that of the ‘gift’, dana. That 
the gift of knowledge must primarily be understood in light of the ‘Brahmanic 
theory of the gift’ 84 is demanded not only by its name, but also by the fact that it 
is one of the dana categories which the specialized medieval digests from the 
twelfth century onward (see chapter 3) afford the utmost relevance, although 
they do not include the gift of knowledge in any of the known taxonomies (there 
is one exception that will be dealt with below). The tradition of the Dharmasastra, 
which is also reflected in the Puranas, only deals with one of the six typologies of 
gifts, that is with the dharmadana, the ‘Dharma gift’, which the Devalasmrti— a 
late work 85 whose definitions of dana and its various components are frequently 
quoted in medieval digests on gifting—defines as, 86 ‘What [one] constantly gives 
to recipients independently of [any] purpose, [but] with the sole intention of giv¬ 
ing’. According to this definition, therefore, the dharmadana is a ‘constant’ 
0 nitya ) ritual, a wording that refers to a tripartite classification of Indian rites, di¬ 
vided into those that must be performed throughout a whole lifetime; those that 
are optional ( kamya ), solely performed in order to achieve specific results; and 
those rituals that are carried out only under certain circumstances (and are thus 
called ‘occasional’, naimittika). The rituals classified as nitya, namely ‘eternal’, 


84 The theory of gifting presented in the Dharmasastra, with special reference to the work of 
Laksmidhara, is dealt with in detail in the introduction to the critical edition of Laksmldhara’s 
Danakanda by Brick (2014), on which the following information on the general rules for the ritual 
gifting are based. I thank David Brick for his assistance in providing me with materials on the 
topic, and his observations on my previous work. 

85 The Devalasmrti is considered a late work composed in northwestern India due to its allusion 
to foreign invasions and the mention of punishments for the kidnapping of women, which have 
been read as a possible reference to the Turkish invasions that started in the eighth century 
(Lariviere 2004, p. 622). 

86 Danakanda 1.5: patrebhyo diyate nityam anapeksyaprayojanam | kevalam tyagabuddhya yad 
dharmadanam tad ucyate || 5. In the preceding stanza the Devalasmrti enumerates six ‘bases of 
the gift' ( Danakanda , p. 288): ‘Dharma, worldly gain, passion, shame, joy, and fear—these, they 
say, are the six bases of gifting' dharmam artham ca kamam ca vndaharsabhayani ca \ adhi- 
sthanani dananam sad etanipracaksate || 4. Among these, only the ‘gift based on Dharma' is the 
topic of the Dharmasastra. 
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‘constant’, such as the Vedic tradition of the oblation with fire ( agnihotra ), are 
therefore regarded as something non-fungible, to be performed, as the text says, 
‘independently of [any] purpose’, an expression that in the case of the gifting rit¬ 
uals has been interpreted as a reference to the non-reciprocity of the gift, which 
is one of the main characteristics of ritual donations according to the Dharmasa- 
stra tradition. 87 The principle of non-reciprocity however is only to be understood 
on the mundane level, in the sense that recipients are not supposed to give any¬ 
thing in exchange for the gifts, but the donors are nonetheless rewarded with 
merits [punya) that allow them to receive both mundane and ultramundane bene¬ 
fits. 88 The practice of the ‘Dharma gift’ is therefore intended not only as a way to 
transfer property in an economy that saw a decreasing reliance on money, 89 but 


87 As observed by Brick (2014, p. 24), this is a crucial point in the understanding of the theory 
of the gift presented in the works of Dharmasastra and Puranas in the light of the anthropological 
studies devoted to the practice of gifting since the publication of Mauss’s famous essay (1925). 
Brick has dealt extensively with the idea of the contrast that the principle of non-reciprocity es¬ 
tablishes between the Brahmanical theory of the gift and the results of the ethnographic studies 
carried out in South Asia by Raheja 1988 and Parry 1994; the latter show that, in actual practice, 
there is more emphasis placed on the donors than the donees, based on the belief that by donat¬ 
ing an object the donor is actually transferring his own sins to the recipients (Brick 2014, p. 26). 
Brick (2014, pp. 27-30) maintains, also on the basis of Geslani 2011, that a belief in sin-transfer 
is actually discernible in the cases of some of the gifts described in the Dharmasastra tradition, 
where it is said that the gifted object should not be kept for too long, or that the recipient becomes 
impure after receiving the gift. This evidence, though admittedly scanty, along with the evidence 
provided by the ethnographic studies, have led him to argue that the theory of the gift that forms 
the underpinnings of Brahmanic sources on dana actually arose in contrast a competing theory 
that emphasized the purificatory function of the gifting through the transfer of sins from the do¬ 
nors to the donees. According to Raheja, whose observations are referred to by Brick (2014, p. 
27), this would not necessarily contradict the centrality of Brahmins as recipients, since they 
might be chosen to fulfill that function due to their special ability to digest the sins transferred 
through gifts. 

88 Brick observes the connection between the expectation of an ultramundane reward in the 
performance of ritual gifting, and the MImamsa teachings on the ‘unseen scope’ ( adrstartha ) of 
the sacrifice (Brick 2014, pp. 32-33). 

89 Donative inscriptions have been attested in India from very early times, and they often come 
in the form of copper plates. The earliest specimens of copper plates are those attributed to the 
early Pallava kings, and are dated to the fourth century (Francis 2013, p. 34). The oldest extant 
copper plate from the north can most likely be identified as the Kalachala grant of Isvararata, 
dated on palaeographic grounds to the late fourth century (see Sircar El 33.303-6, cited in Salo¬ 
mon 1998, p. 114). Salomon notes that the practice of issuing donative copper plates can actually 
be dated significantly earlier than the extant records, since the donative cave inscriptions of 
Nasik, issued by the Western Ksatrapa and Satavahana kings in the first or second century, pre¬ 
suppose the use of original documents on portable supports, which could have been copper 
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also as a soteriological strategy, 90 and it is in this context that the ceremony of the 
gift of knowledge must be placed. The correct performance of gifting was believed 
to increase merit, destroy the donor’s sins, 91 and bestow mundane and ultramun¬ 
dane rewards on him. More basic features of the theory of the ritual gift according 
to Brahminical sources can be inferred from the simple definition that again the 
Devalasmrti gives for ritual gifting in general, and that, in this case, is also often 
quoted in the beginning of the digests on dana. Here the word gift is said to be 
‘authoritatively defined’ ( abhinirdistam ) as 92 ‘the granting of goods, trustfully, to 
a proper recipient’. This plain definition contains all the chief elements of the rit¬ 
ual gift according to the Dharmasastra. In the first place, this line mentions the 
donee but not the donor. In this literature, the donee is the topic of paragraphs 
devoted to the identification of the proper recipient, the figure on which the de¬ 
scriptions of ritual dharmadanas place all emphasis. For Dharmasastra and 
Puranas, when dealing with gifts, primarily reflect the needs and perspectives of 
the recipients—identified with virtuous Brahmin men learned in the Veda 93 — 
while making only general statements on the identification of the donors. The 
latter are solely qualified via general attributes, chiefly concerning their financial 
means and attitude towards the gift: the texts underscore that donors have to be 
able to make gifts in accordance with their material possessions ( yathasakti ), that 
their moral conduct must comply with Dharma and that they must be endowed 
with trustworthiness ( sraddha ), a notion also evoked in the definition of the 


plates. The donative copper plate inscriptions began to rise in number from the fourth century, 
continuing even into the European period (Salomon 1998, p. 115). According to Sharma (1965, p. 
48), the increase in the production of grants from the Gupta times onward parallels the scarcity 
of coins attested in the same period due to a decline in internal trade. The grants of land, ob¬ 
serves the scholar, came to replace the religious endowments that were made in cash in the first 
two centuries C.E. 

90 See Brick 2014, p. 34ff. He also cites a statement by Trautmann (1981, p. 279), according to 
which, ‘The Dharmasastra theory of the gift, then, is a soteriology, not a sociology of reciprocity 
as in Marcel Mauss’s masterwork on the gift’ (Brick 2014, p. 38). 

91 On the expiatory nature of the gift, see also Geslani 2011a, p. 135ff. 

92 Danakanda 1.1: arthanam udite patre sraddhaya pratipadanam \ danam ity abhinirdistam 
vyakhyanam tasya vaksyate || 1. 

93 Brick 2014, pp. 41-49, examines the discussions on identifying the proper recipient of a dha- 
rmadana as found in the medieval digests on gifting. As he observes, the main concern of the 
Dharmasastra texts is to identify these recipients as orthodox Brahmins, and establish a princi¬ 
ple of ‘virtuousness’ that enhances the value of the gift in proportion with the worthiness of its 
recipient. 
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Devalasmrti, and which is a crucial component in the performance of a proper 
dharmadana. 9 ' 1 

Donor, donee and trustworthiness are three of the so-called ‘six components 
of the gift’ singled out by the Devalasmrti, the remaining ones being the appro¬ 
priate object to donate ( deya ), as well as the suitable time and place for the dona¬ 
tion: 95 

Donor and recipient, trustworthiness and the object to be donated according to Dharma, as 
well as the [proper] place and time: people consider these to be the six components of gifts. 
(11) / One who is not afflicted by sins, who is devout to the Dharma, willing to donate, free 
from vices, pure, who earns his living through blameless actions: for [these] six [features] 
the donor is praised. (12) / A very pure Brahmin, who has little livelihood, is warmly com¬ 
passionate, whose [five] organs of perception are intact, freed from sexual contaminations, 
[this] is taught [to be] the recipient. (13) / The joy [expressed] through a bright face and so 


94 The notion of ‘trustworthiness’ ( sraddha ) has been subject to various interpretations by 
scholars dealing with theories of the gift in South Asia. Heim (2004, pp. 45-53) believes that 
sraddha can be generally interpreted in at least three ways: trust in the tradition; trust in the 
results of ritual actions; or trust in the recipient. The latter is considered by Heim the most rele¬ 
vant point in the case of dana rituals. She argues that ‘esteem’ towards the recipient is the basic 
feeling that is needed to make sure that the gift will be performed with the generosity and the 
absence of envy that are prescribed by the sources. The right attitude towards the recipients al¬ 
lows the donor to gift purposelessly and respectfully. Brick (2014, p. 54), on the other hand, iden¬ 
tifies two principal meanings for the word sraddha: a. trust in the efficacy of pious acts (which 
summarizes the first two points made by Heim); and b. spirit of generosity, for which Brick refers 
to the study of Kohler (Brick 2014, p. 56, referring to Kohler 1973), who maintains that trust in the 
efficacy of ritual donations is what prompts generosity in gifting. According to Brick, who faults 
Heim’s translation of sraddha as ‘esteem’ for not being sufficiently grounded in textual sources, 
his translation as ‘spirit of generosity’ would better account for the Devalasmrti ’s definition, and 
would still be connected to the definition under point a. The definition that the Devalasmrti gives 
for sraddha in Danakanda 1.14 (see below) does insist on notions such as the donors’ joy in gift¬ 
ing—a feature that also often appears in other literary works dealing with dana, like the Buddhist 
Jatakas praising the ‘perfection of gifting’ [danaparamita )—and the display of facial expressions 
revealing the reliability of the donor. All these can be effectively expressed by translating 
sraddha and the adverbial sraddhaya with ‘trustworthiness’ and ‘trustfully’, a translation that 
remains within the main semantic area of the words and still conveys both the sense of ‘trust in 
the results of the ritual action’ and of ‘positive attitude of joyfulness and absence of envy’. 

95 Danakanda 1.11-14: data pratigrahita ca sraddha deyam ca dharmayuk \ desakalau ca 
dananam ahgany etani sad viduh || 11 apaparogi dharmatma ditsur avyasanah sucih | 
anindyajivakarma ca sadbhir data prasasyate 1112 trisuklah krsavrttis ca ghrnaluh sakalendriyah 
| vimuktoyonidosebhyo brahmanah patram ucyate || 13 saumukhyadyabhisampritir arthinam 
darsane sada\ satkrtis canasuya ca tada sraddheti kirtyate || 14. 
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on every time one sees supplicants, virtue and freedom from envy: in that case trustwor- 

thyness is celebrated. (14) 

A proper Dharma gift thus consists of an unreciprocated donation of goods made 
by a trustful donor in favour of a virtuous Brahmin: Smrti texts exhort the laity to 
piously donate to Brahmins throughout the length of their lives, offering not only 
material support but also devout veneration to the recipients of their gifts. In this 
way the Dharmasastra and the Puranas, along with the medieval digests collect¬ 
ing quotations from these texts (see chapter 3 for more details), participate in the 
competitive environment that characterized the religious scene of early and late 
medieval times. Different gifts, requiring different ritual routines, are classified 
on the basis of the different objects to be donated ( deya ). Here the Devalasmrti 
proposes a classification based on the importance of said objects: food, milk, 
land, cows, and other precious items are classified as uttama, ‘excellent’ gifts; 
clothes and medicines are considered ‘middle-range’ ( madhya ); while all the rest 
are ‘unessential’ ( adhama ) gifts. 96 

It is exactly with regard to the object to donate and the way to donate it, on 
which the theory of the gift in the Dharmasastra tradition is based, that the gift of 
knowledge had partly been considered an exception. This opinion is voiced by 
Vijnanesvara, the twelfth-century author of the famous commentary Mitaksara 
on the Yajhavallcyasmrti. As the text he comments on does not mention the gift of 
knowledge, but only the ‘gift of the brahman’— which consists in the oral recita¬ 
tion of the Vedic texts and is actually presented as one of the foundations of the 
gift of knowledge intended as a gift of manuscripts (see § 3.2)—Vijnanesvara re¬ 
marks that such a gift only creates another property, without alienating one’s 
own. 97 For when knowledge is only transmitted orally, the ownership of the do¬ 
nor does not cease. Even though this is true in cases where the gift of knowledge 
is only intended as an oral transmission of teachings, we will nonetheless show 
that the material element is indeed restored by medieval Puranas also in the case 


96 See Danakanda 1.27-31. 

97 Mitaksara ad Yajhavalleyasmrti 2.212: ‘And in this regard, concerning the gift of the brahman , 
the gift is solely intended as the accomplishment of the ownership of another, as it is impossible 
to bring one’s own ownership to cessation’; atra ca brahmadane parasvatvapadanamatram 
danam svatvanivrtteh kartum asalcyatvat. This passage will be quoted below (see § 2.1) and is also 
discussed in Brick 2014, p. 33, where he takes it as an example of the less inclusive Mimamsa 
theory of the gift, as they would exclude gifts (such as the gift of knowledge) that the Dharmasa¬ 
stra tradition includes without problems. However, it seems clear to me that in this case Vijnane- 
svara’s objections solely concern the ‘gift of the brahman’, which represents only one aspect of 
the broader category of the gift of knowledge. 
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of the so-called ‘gift of the Veda’ (see §3.2). The gifts that do not envisage the ces¬ 
sation of the donor’s property fall into a specific category called utsarga, ‘relin¬ 
quishment’, which also includes, for instance, works of public utility. 98 

Ritualized gifts cannot exclusively be regarded as means to secure royal pat¬ 
ronage, nor as measures of economic welfare, although they undoubtedly ful¬ 
filled both functions. Nevertheless, they imply an ultramundane, salvific per¬ 
spective, while at the same time having become one of the main fields of 
expression for medieval kingship. This is especially true in the case of those do¬ 
nations in which the donors can patently only be identified with monarchs, due 
to the sumptuosity and high cost of the ceremonies required for the performance, 
as well as their public nature. Examples of these public royal donations are the 
so-called ‘great gifts’ ( mahadana ), which are the first category of ritual donations 
to be examined in the medieval treatises on dana." The practice of the ‘great 
gifts’, which count sixteen ectypes according to a frequently quoted section of the 
Matsyapurana, 100 has been interpreted as one of the chief rituals of power legiti¬ 
mation for medieval Indian kingdoms: mentioned in epigraphs since the eighth 
century 101 but described in earlier literature, these ritual donations sponsored by 


98 See Brick 2014, p. 34. 

99 Note that authoritative texts also prescribe other expensive donations, such as the ‘moun¬ 
tain gifts’ ( acala° or parvatadana ), dealt with in Matsyapurana 83-92. As for the identification 
of the donors of mahadanas and similar ritual donations with kings or with very wealthy people, 
Brick (2014, p. 51) observes that Govindananda Kavilcankanacarya, author of the Danakriyakau- 
mudi, declares that he has excluded from his treatise topics such as the mahadanas and similar 
donations ‘to be performed by the great kings and the like ( maharajetarasadhyani ),’ which are 
dealt with in a ritual manual called Mahadanapaddhati (see Danakriyakaumudi p. 86). 

100 The great gifts described by Matsyapurana 274-289 are the ‘gift of the man on the scales’ 
( tulapurusadana ); the ‘gift of the golden embryo’ ( hiranyagarbhadana ); the ‘gift of the Brahma- 
egg’ ( brahmandadana ); the ‘gift of the wish-granting tree’ (kalpapadapadana); the ‘gift of a thou¬ 
sand cows’ (gosahasradana ); the ‘gift of the wish-granting cow’ ( kamadhenudana ); the ‘gift of 
the golden horse’ ( hiranyasvadana ); the ‘gift of the horse carriage’ ( asvarathadana ); the ‘gift of 
the golden elephant chariot’ ( hemahastirathadana ); the ‘gift of the five ploughshares’ 
( pahcalahgaladana ); the ‘gift of the earth’ (prthvidana ); the ‘gift of the universal wheel’ ( visva- 
cakradana); the ‘gift of the wish-granting vines’ ( kalpalatadana ); the ‘gift of the seven seas’ (sa- 
ptasagaradana); the ‘gift of the jewel-cow’ ( ratnadhenudana ); the ‘gift of the pot of elements’ 
0 mahabhutaghatadana ). 

101 The earliest epigraphic attestation of the performance of the Puranic great gifts can be dated 
to the seventh century, as its mention occurs in an epigraph of king Pandya Cendan, who claims 
to have castigated the Kali age by celebrating three mahadanas, namely the ‘gift of the golden 
embryo’, the ‘gift of a thousand cows’ and the ‘gift of the man on the scales’ (Schmiedchen 2006, 
p. 173). Another early record is the gift of a golden embryo that is attested in 753 CE under the 
reign of Dantidurga, the first imperial ruler of the Rastrakuta dynasty, who intended to mark 
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kings might have fulfilled, as has been argued, the same legitimizing function 
that Vedic literature attributed to bloodier rituals like the horse sacrifice. 102 

The gift of knowledge is explicitly called a mahadana in the very beginning 
of the second chapter of the Sivadharmottara, the most important literary source 
on the topic of manuscript rituals in medieval India, which proclaims, 103 ‘The gift 
of this [knowledge] is a great gift {mahadana), the most excellent among all gifts’. 
In no place, however, does the text show awareness of the classification of the 16 
great gifts of the Puranic tradition, and this definition of the Sivadharmottara re¬ 
mains an isolated case, since medieval digest-authors from the twelfth century 
onward (see chapter 3), all relying on the testimony of the Matsyapurana for the 
treatment of the great gifts, not only do not consider the gift of knowledge a 
mahadana, but also do not insert the gift of knowledge within a specific gift cat¬ 
egory. One exception is Hemadri, digest-writer of the thirteenth century, who in¬ 
serts the gift of knowledge into a heterogeneous class called the ‘excellent gifts’ 
{atidana), a choice that is replicated in the fifteenth century by Mada- 
nasimhadeva. These are said to correspond, according to a verse attributed to the 
Bhavisyapurana, Wh to (the gift of) ‘cows, earth, and knowledge’. Chapter 7 of the 


with this ceremony his victory on the periphery over the Calukya (Inden 2000, p. 247). For a 
history of the epigraphical attestations (from the seventh to the sixteenth century) of the gift of 
the man on the scale, during which the donor was supposed to donate the equivalent of his 
weight in gold, see Schmiedchen 2006. 

102 Inden (2006, pp. 91-92) argues that the rituals of the great gifts originated in the context of 
Buddhist imperial power as a reaction to the Vedic ‘great sacrifices’ (mahayajhas), and were then 
subsumed by non-Buddhist state formations in medieval times. Inden identifies the main textual 
evidence for the opposition between the great gifts and the Vedic sacrifice in the Kutadantasutta 
of the Dighanikaya (= Sutta No. 5), where the practice of donation is suggested as means to 
achieve the appeasement of the kingdom (par. 135), and the ritual is listed as superior to the 
mahdyajna. The gift this text refers to is called niccadana (par. 144), Pali for nityadana, ‘constant 
gift’. The niccadana is explicitly taught by this text as more important than the mahayanna 
(mahdyajna); more important than the niccadana is said to be the viharadana (par. 145), the ‘gift 
of a monastery’. The acceptance of the Buddhist teachings and the arising of the knowledge on 
the destruction of the asava are eventually deemed superior to these material donations (par. 
147). 

103 Sivadharmottara 2.1cd: tasya danam mahadanam sarvadanottamottamam || 1. 

104 Danakhanda, p. 397: ‘[Teachers] say that there are three excellent gifts: [the gift of] cows, 
earth [and] knowledge. Through the [activities] of reciting, sowing, and milking [these gifts] ac¬ 
tually save from hell’; triny ahur atidananigavahprthvi sarasvati | narakad uddharanty evajapa- 
vapanadohanaih ||. This verse is very close to Mahabharata 13.68.4, which Hemadri and his pre¬ 
decessors Laksmldhara and Ballalasena quote on the topic of the gift of knowledge (see § 3.2), 
and to Agnipurana 2.211.51. It establishes an equivalence among the gifts of cattle, earth, and 
Sarasvati, the goddess of music and learning that is used here (as in other places) as a synonym 
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Danakhanda of Hemadri is thus entirely devoted to detailing the gift of several 
kinds of cows and bulls, followed by the gift of land ( hhumidana ), while the final 
part of the chapter, starting at p. 511, is focused on the ‘excellent gift that is called 
the gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadanakhyam atidanam). His predecessors had dealt 
with all these donations, but without considering them as part of a distinct cate¬ 
gory, whose ritual patterns seem to share no particular feature. 

Although the mention of the great gift made by the Sivadharmottara with ref¬ 
erence to the gift of knowledge might simply fulfill a eulogistic purpose, one must 
observe that the performance of a gift of knowledge in general, and the one de¬ 
scribed by the Sivadharmottara in particular, shares at least two of the key fea¬ 
tures of the definition of ‘great gifts’. The first and most obvious is the identity of 
the donor who, in the Sivadharmottara— and, as regards the literary sources on 
the gift of knowledge, only in the Sivadharmottara (see § 1.3 and chapter 2 for 
more details)—is unmistakably recognized as a king. The ceremony described in 
this text includes a series of public rituals that require the involvement of the in¬ 
habitants of the town and the kingdom, and some of these are to be performed by 
the king in person, or are said to be sponsored by him (see § 2.1). He is eventually 
the one who leads a procession carrying the manuscript to the Saiva hermitage 
for it to be donated. The connection between the ritual use of the manuscripts 
and monarchical figures, already established in some of the Mahayana Sutras, is 
thus noted as an essential element of the gift of knowledge by the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara. 105 The second crucial element that qualifies the gift of knowledge as a 
great gift in the Puranic sense is probably less patent, but is still directly con¬ 
nected with the figure of the monarch. This aspect corresponds to the perfor¬ 
mance of the ‘great appeasement’ rite ( mahasanti ) for the king and his kingdom 
immediately following the donation of the manuscript, almost in order to seal the 


for knowledge. The equivalence among three gifts that seem so different from each other refers 
to a tradition according to which the Sanskrit word for cow, go, can actually at the same time 
mean cow, land, and speech. 

105 Note that there are also later examples of Pali texts identifying the king’s devotion to a man¬ 
uscript. The Mahavamsa (for which see Veidlinger 2006), a composite Sinhalese chronicle that 
was very important for the history of Theravada Buddhism, includes noteworthy accounts of the 
tenth-century king Kassapa V venerating a golden copy of the Abhidhamma that was kept in a 
temple and retrieved for civic festivals (see Mahavamsa 52.49-56). This passage belongs to a 
section of the Mahavamsa , extending up to chapter 79, that was probably composed in the thir¬ 
teenth century; this is followed by a section composed in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
while the final chapters were written in the eighteenth century (Veidlinger 2006, p. 417). The 
same text features an account of the eleventh-century king Vijayabahu I, who had manuscripts 
of scriptures copied and donated to a temple (Mahavamsa 99.28-25). 
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series of ritual activities that had formed the structure of the gift of knowledge. 
This is an aspect that features not only in the version of the ritual described by 
the Sivadharmottara, but it is shared by all the major literary sources on the gift 
of knowledge. ‘Appeasement’ ( sand ), when intended as a ritual category, is an 
umbrella term that includes different kinds of apotropaic rites whose function 
was that of reversing omens and personal misfortunes ( adbhuta or nimitta). As 
shown by Geslani, among others, in his studies on the topic, 106 the development 
of specific ritualistic patterns labelled as santi and focused on the appeasement 
of omens are especially connected with the literature of the school of the Athar- 
vaveda from the first millennium BCE to the Middle Ages. 107 These rituals kept 
evolving and were consistently attested in medieval literature that was no longer 
connected to the Atharvaveda school, such as the Puranas or the Brhatsamhita; 
in these works, Geslani observes that the patterns of sand rituals also tend to be 
subsumed under two important categories of kingship rituals, namely the royal 
consecrations ( rajyabhiseka ) and the great gifts. 108 

Reconstructing the century-long history of the appeasement rites, Geslani 
identifies specific hallmarks that, emerging with the Santikalpa, tend to remain 
constant throughout later attestations, and whose presence is actually required 
for some procedures to qualify as a mahasanti ; some of these traits can also be 
recognized in the Sivadharmottara’ s terse description of the appeasement rite cel¬ 
ebrated when the gift of knowledge reaches its climax. In the general paradigm 
of sand rites, a central role is attributed both to the act of sprinkling the sponsor, 
or the object to be appeased, with specially empowered waters called ‘waters of 


106 See Geslani 2011, 2011a and 2012. The following considerations on the rituals of appease¬ 
ment are based mostly on these essays. 

107 The main texts singled out by Geslani in studying the early stages of the development of 
appeasement rites (2011, pp. 4-6) are, in chronological order: the Kausikasutra , which describes 
the entire system of Atharvanic domestic rituals and refers to apotropaic rites at various points 
(in particular, see its 13 th book); the Santikalpa, which still dates before the turn of the first mil¬ 
lennium, is the first work entirely devoted to the topic, more precisely to the subject of mahasanti 
and its variations; and the Atharvavedaparisistas, dealing with the ritual schedule of the king 
that has to be administered by an Atharvanic royal chaplain (purohita ), among whose main du¬ 
ties is the performance of santis and mahasantis. The Atharvavedaparisistas are the latest texts 
on the subject from the perspective of the Atharvanic school; for considerations on their dating, 
see Geslani 2012, pp. 178-82, and below fn. 115. 

108 These are treated in Geslani 2012 and 2011a, respectively. That of santi is a pervasive topic in 
the ancient and medieval Indian literature dealing with ritual. The santi is mentioned as the pre¬ 
rogative of the royal chaplain by a number of early Dharma texts such as the Gautamadharmasutra, 
the Manusmrti, the Yajnavallcyasmrti, and the Arthasastra (see Geslani 2011, p. 82). In order to have 
an idea of the vastness of the subject, I refer the reader to Kane 1962, vol. 5.2, pp. 719-814. 
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appeasement’ ( santyudaka ), as well as to the recitation of Vedic mantras—which 
can be replaced by non-Vedic ones in Puranic literature—collectively called santi- 
gana s. 109 The Sivadharmottara prescribes sprinkling the ‘water of appeasement’ 
{santitoya, 2.63) on the king’s forehead, and then on the people attending the cer¬ 
emony. As for the chanting of Vedic mantras, the text makes no mention of this, 
but it proclaims instead that ‘for the sake of appeasement’ ( santyartham , 
Sivadharmottara 2.61) a reciter has to read one chapter, which most likely corre¬ 
sponds to the sixth chapter of the Sivadharmasastra, the work to which the 
Sivadharmottara was connected (see § 1.3) and whose central chapter contains a 
long appeasement mantra (see §§ 2.1 and 2.5). That this chapter had actually been 
used in a liturgical function is confirmed both by its manuscript transmission and 
by historical records (see §§ 2.1 and 2.4). The practice of omen-reversal for the 
protection of the state, which in medieval religion had become one of the crucial 
elements of kingship—and, again, had also entered the realm of the main rituals 
of royalty—is thus also strictly connected with the rituals of manuscripts. 

A key role in promoting the practice of appeasement rituals as one of the 
main services offered to the king was played by the ‘Appendices to the Atha- 
rvaveda’ ( Atharvavedaparisistas ), early medieval texts that also intimate 
knowledge of some of the Puranic great gifts, though not presenting a complete 
taxonomy. 110 As is well known, these late Atharvanic works claim that the full 
monopoly over appeasement rites, seen as a key factor for the successful admin¬ 
istration of the state, was held solely by the Atharvan priests, for whom promo¬ 
tion to the rank of royal chaplain ( rajapurohita ) was exclusively reserved. 111 The 


109 See e.g. Geslani 2011, p. 25ff., p. 82, or 2012, pp. 334-36. There are also other features that 
Geslani identifies as attributes proper of the mahasanti paradigm, such as the main ritual frame 
corresponding to the isti fire ritual, or the use of the remnants of clarified butter ( sampata ) to be 
mixed with the waters of appeasement. The description of the appeasement rite made by the 
Sivadharmottara is, however, very basic, so it is not possible to read the application of the whole 
paradigm of the mahasanti here. 

110 The Atharvavedaparisistas 9 to 16 account for only seven of the great gifts, namely the gift 
of the sesame-cow, the gift of land, the gift of the man on the scales, the gift of the golden em¬ 
bryo, the gift of the elephants’ chariot, the gift of the horse chariot, the gift of a thousand cows 
(see Geslani 2011a, p. 150, fn. 38; he also adds the ‘gift of the sun-cake’, adityamandaka, which 
is not included in the 16 great gifts of the Matsyapurana ). According to Geslani 2011a, the Atha- 
rvavedaparisista’s accounts of the mahadanas are earlier in comparison to the one of the Matsya¬ 
purana, which presupposes the Atharvanic source (Geslani 2011a, p. 178). 

111 As pointed out by Sanderson (2004, p. 239), ritual duties of the Atharvan purohita were: rit¬ 
uals of proctection ( santikam karma) for the king and his kingdom; rituals to restore his health 
(paustikam karma); rituals to harm his enemies ( abhicarikam karma); regular and occasional 
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relationship between the monarch and the religious officiants envisaged here is 
thus one of mutual exchange: the priests, who claimed for themselves the magic 
power to ward off all dangers to the kingdom by means of specific rituals, were 
necessary for the king just like the latter in his turn was necessary to them, due 
to his military and political power, as their sponsor and protector. Given the harsh 
rivalry for royal patronage that characterized medieval India, and the solid con¬ 
nection that the literature of the Atharvaveda had established between the prac¬ 
tice of certain rites and the function of the royal chaplains, it is precisely in this 
arena that the Atharvans’ main competitors, the Saivas, fought their battle by 
claiming the practice of those rituals of state protection for their officiants. 112 
Moreover, the incorporation of aspects of pre-tantric Saivism 113 into the Atha¬ 
rvavedaparisistas has been interpreted as a hint that the authors of these texts 
reacted by trying to adapt their practice to that of their rivals in order to make it 
more appealing for prospective sponsors. 114 Based on the Atharvavedaparisistas, 
the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (early sixth century), and Puranic sources 


rituals ( nityam and naimittikam karma); reparatory rites (prayascittiyam karma); and post-mor¬ 
tuary rites ( aurdhvadehikam karma). See Atharvavedaparisista 3.1.10: yasyanyakulopayuktah 
purodhah santikapaustikaprayascittiyabhicarikanaimittikaurdhvadehikany atharvavihitani ka- 
rmani lruryat. The power of their rituals lies in the power of their mantras, as the Atharvave¬ 
daparisistas emphasize. A famous passage from Atharvavedaparisista 2 reads (2.2.3—5): ‘The 
knower of the Brahmaveda [=Atharvaveda] is the appeaser (samayitr) of all the omens of the sky, 
atmosphere, and earth, in many ways. Therefore, Bhrgu is the protector. (3) / The brahman [=the 
Atharvaveda officiant] will appease, not the adhvaryu [=the Yajurveda officiant], nor the chando- 
ga [=the Samaveda officiant], nor the bahvrca [=the Rgveda officiant]. / The brahman protects 
from demons, therefore the knower of the Atharvaveda is the brahman. (4) / For this reason, in 
order to protect the army, for the increase of his own kingdom and for the purpose of appease¬ 
ment ( santi ), a sovereign has to select a teacher belonging to Bhrgu [= i.e. an Atharvan]. (5)’; 
divyantariksabhaumanam utpatanam anekadha \ samayita brahmavedajhas tasmad raksita 
bhrguh || 3 brahma samayen nadhvaryur na chandogo na bahvrcah | raksamsi raksati brahma 
brahma tasmad atharvavit || 4 senaya raksane tasmat svarastraparivrddhaye | santyartham ca 
mahipalo vrnuyad bhargavam gurum || 5. On the topic of the specialization of the Atharvan offi¬ 
ciant in matters of rituals of kingship according to the Atharvavedaparisistas, see Geslani 2011, 
p. 78ff. and Geslani 2011a, pp. 142-50. 

112 The rivalry between the Atharvanic and Saiva officiants is documented in Sanderson 2004 
and 2007. 

113 See Bisschop and Griffiths 2003, where they edit and translate, with an introduction, the 
parisista 40, on the ‘Pasupata observance’ (pasupatavrata ). 

114 See Sanderson 2007, p. 196. Here Sanderson also introduces a second corpus of Atharvanic 
scriptures, preserved in the Ahgirasakalpa manuscripts of the Paippaladins from Orissa and con¬ 
sisting of instructions in the procedures of hostile ritual through the propitiation of post-Vedic 
deities and following tantric liturgical models. 
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(mainly the Matsyapurana and the Visnudharmottara ), Geslani deduces that the 
aggressive campaigning by the authors of the Atharvavedaparisistas (which he 
considers to be earlier than the Puranas under examination) 115 to promote the cat¬ 
egory of sand as the ‘paramount ritual of kingship’ resulted in the paradigm of 
the appeasement rites being subsumed under the non-Vedic rituals of kingship 
of the Puranas. 116 With reference to the great gifts, he observes that, both in the 
Atharvavedaparisistas and in the Matsyapurana, the rituals categorized as great 
gifts either had to include procedures derived from the ritual paradigm of the 
sand, like the ritual bathing of the sponsor; or the preliminary ritual sequence 
called adhivasana had to include the recitation of an ‘appeasing reading’ ( sand- 
kadhyaya), which might have corresponded to Rgveda 7.35 or Atharvaveda 19.to¬ 
ll. 117 The Puranic mahadanas, according to this interpretation, show both the 
logic of expiation and that of appeasement at play. 

While there is no clear indication of this expiatory function in the gift of know¬ 
ledge of the Sivadharmottara, its prescription of a royal donation culminating in an 
appeasement rite performed by a Saiva master—after the latter had received the 


115 The dating of the Atharvavedaparisistas is an issue under debate and, given that the first 
external evidence that incontrovertibly attests their existence is from the fourteenth century, and 
was a reference to the texts made by Sayana, commentator of the Rgveda (see Geslani 2011a, p. 
182), such dating can only be assessed relatively. Geslani sums up the main views on the topic 
(2011a, pp. 178-82), observing that while there has generally been a consensus that the Atha¬ 
rvavedaparisistas were earlier than the composition of the main Puranas, the data do not univo- 
cally confirm this assumption. In case one should argue that the Atharvavedaparisistas are later 
than the Brhatsamhita and the Puranas whose practices show connection with these texts, the 
Appendices to the Atharvaveda could thus represent a Vedic reaction against the new currents 
and practices emerged within Brahmanism (Geslani 2011a, p. 180). Geslani finds however more 
likely, as regards the topic of the great gifts and other rituals of kingship, that the rituals attested 
in the Atharvavedaparisistas represent an earlier version of those of the Puranas. If one accepts 
the idea that the royal rituals of the Puranic tradition are variations on the paradigm of santi, 
then it is easier to posit that this happened via the Atharvavedaparisistas, which shows close 
connections with the earlier Vedic literature, like the Kausikasutra, in which santi rose to prem- 
inence. Geslani however admits that ‘the logical priority of santi does not necessarily establish 
the historical priority of Atharvan texts on the danas’ (2011a, p. 181). 

It is most likely that the composition of the Atharvavedaparisistas took shape in different stages: 
as observed, Bisschop and Griffiths (2003 and 2007), along with Sanderson (2007), as observed 
above, have shown that these texts provide several examples of contamination with Saivism of 
the Atimarga as well as with tantric Saivism, proving that the Vedic practice of the Appendices 
was also in its turn influenced by the new development in non-Vedic liturgy. 

116 Geslani 2011a, p. 146. 

117 This topic is treated in Geslani 2011a; the connections between the santi paradigm and the 
great gifts in particular are dealt with from p. 150ff. 
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manuscript of a Saiva text directly from the king, and the reciter had chanted a 
santyadhyaya taken not from a Vedic text but from a Saiva scripture—illustrates 
how the medieval growth of Saivism undermined the Vedic liturgy (among others), 
thanks to the tight connection Saivism had established with the institution of the 
monarchy. 118 The rise to powerful patronage called for the necessity of adapting 
ritual practices and overcoming the might of other traditions’ mantras. In the case 
of the gift of knowledge, not only were the Vedic mantras replaced by Saiva ones; 
we also see a new focus on the materiality of the word, on the protective function 
that the manuscripts of the scriptures would serve for the king and the whole king¬ 
dom. The textual parallels between chapter 2 of the Sivadharmottara, on the gift of 
knowledge, and Atharvavedaparisista 19B, on the ‘sacrifice of the brahman’ ( bra- 
hmayaga), add one more element to the interrelationship between the two tradi¬ 
tions (see Appendix 2). 

Another area in which medieval non-Vedic sources show contamination by 
the appeasement rites of the late Vedic tradition is that of the royal consecrations, 
like the rajyabhiseka described in the Visnudharmottara, or the ‘bath of prosper¬ 
ity’ (pusyasnana ) of the Brhatsamhita. 119 The connection with Vedic apotropaic 
rituals is detectable in the first part of the royal consecration of the Visnudha¬ 
rmottara, based on the main ectype of the great appeasement presented in the 
Atharvavedic Santikalpa, and prescribing the same mantras as the Vedic raja- 
suya. 120 However, even the second part of this procedure, the one considered 
more ‘Puranic’, in fact reveals connections with the Atharvan materials, as it is 
based on the ‘bath of prosperity’ of the Brhatsamhita, which in turn is connected 
to the ‘consecration of prosperity’ [pusyabhiseka ) of the Atharvavedaparisistas, a 


118 On this topic see, above all, Sanderson 2009. 

119 As for the rajyahhisekha, Geslani (2012, p. 328) identifies two main prototypes: the 
Brahma/Nilamatapurana (w. 840-865), also quoted by Laksmldhara in his Rajadharmakhanda, 
which describes a simpler version of the ceremony; and Visnudharmottara 2.19-22, which reports 
a more complex royal consecration but is quoted only by post-seventeenth-century authors. The 
rajyahhisekha described in the Puranas has been interpreted as a less violent version of the Vedic 
rajasuya ; its outcome is the transformation of the king into the earthly counterpart of the god 
who symbolizes the universal monarch (Inden 1978, p. 68). 

120 See Geslani 2012, p. 322. As he remarks, the santi paradigm that is applied in the beginning 
of the ritual is not ancillary to the ritual, but constitutive, as it is replicated twice during the 
consecration proper. At the same time, the Vedic rajasuyamantra does not accompany the main 
sprinkling, but is used in order to introduce a new actor, the purohita, who consecrates the king 
with a ‘pot of remainders’ ( sampata ), within a section of the Visnudharmottara dealing with the 
‘Indra appeasement’ (puramdarasanti, 2.19). A connection can be seen between this and the ‘In- 
dra appeasement’ ( aindri santi ) of the early Santikalpa (Geslani 2012, pp. 332-33). 
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simpler form of the royal consecration. 121 Chapter 2.22 of the Visnudharmottara 
contains a famous consecratory mantra, the use of which must refer to the main 
phase of the royal consecration described in the previous chapters. There it re¬ 
placed the use of the Vedic mantras attested for the earlier Vedic royal consecration. 
Whether and how all this is connected with the rituals of manuscript donation and 
manuscript worship is a question that can only be answered by diverting our atten¬ 
tion from the texts to the manuscripts. The manuscripts can help determine 
whether the association between rituals on the gifting and worship of manuscripts 
and rituals of kingship extend even further than what the Sivadharmottara suggests 
when it frames the gift of knowledge as a royal mahadana, and thus provides it with 
the main features that rituals of this class were expected to be endowed with. There 
might be proof—although the evidence so far remains scanty—that a relationship 
between manuscript worship and the royal consecration (such as the one described 
by the Visnudharmottara) also existed. Again, the sources also seem to point to the 
appeasing and protective functions, rooted in the Atharvanic rituals, that have 
formed the basis for these Puranic rites. 

The manuscripts I refer to belong to a small, heterogeneous group preserved 
at the National Archives of Kathmandu, all of which bear the title ‘gift of manu¬ 
scripts’ {pustakadana ) or ‘procedures for the gift of manuscripts’ (pustaka- 
danavidhi ); this is sometimes just one of the multiple titles available. 122 The infor¬ 
mation that these late manuscripts give about the procedures for the gift of 
manuscripts rely in most cases on quotations from Puranas; in one case (NGMCP 
E 78/1), the manuscript reproduces one of the prose sections on the gift of manu¬ 
scripts available in the Danakriyakaumudi of Govindananda (sixteenth century; 
see § 3.1), while another (NGMCP E 132-37) reproduces the whole chapter on the 
gift of manuscripts by the same author. The small dimensions of these manu¬ 
scripts (with only one exception), 123 both as regards the dimensions of the page 
and the total number of folios, their technical contents, and their format—they 
come in the rather handy shape of a concertina or a booklet—make it feasible that 
they were conceived as objects for personal use, maybe even to be used for ritu¬ 
als. One of these manuscripts, the already mentioned NGMCPE132-37, stands out 


121 Geslani 2012, p. 329. The pusyabhiseka (‘consecration under the asterism of Pusya—conse¬ 
cration of prosperity’) described in Atharvavedaparisista 5 is an ‘apotropaic consecration’, since 
it uses in its main fire-offering five of the great appeasement mantras of the Santikalpa (Geslani 
2012, p. 336). 

122 See the catalogue information available at the following link: <http://catalogue.ngmcp.uni- 
hamburg.de/wiki/Main_Page> (last accessed: 29/7/2016). 

123 This is ms NAK 1/1181 (NGMCP A 1042/10), a paper multiple-text manuscript of 155 folios, 
whose pages are however medium-sized. 
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from the group in the peculiarities connected to the texts it transmits and their 
layout. The manuscript is a paper concertina, and contains the same quotations 
on the gift of manuscripts given by Govindananda, namely from the Nandi- 
purana, the Harivamsa, and the Kasikhanda of the Skandapurana (see § 3.1), ac¬ 
companied by the short prose commentary of the author. Furthermore, it is rele¬ 
vant that the first two pages, corresponding to fols. lv and 2r, contain the 
beginning of the famous consecration mantra of Visnudharmottara 2.22, used dur¬ 
ing the consecration of the king and introduced here by the caption ‘Then, the 
consecration’ {tato ’bhisekah). That this text is not to be conceived separately 
from the following ones on the gift of manuscripts is highlighted by their special 
layout: starting from fol. 2r, the text of the Visnudharmottara’s consecration ma¬ 
ntra runs on the margins of the folios, while from fol. 2 V the centre of the page is 
occupied by Puranic excerpts in praise of the gift of manuscripts. 

Not enough evidence is available to draw any firm conclusion from this; 
nevertheless, by taking the testimony of the literary sources together with this 
material evidence, one may at least propose some working hypotheses to help 
better assess the phenomenon of the use of manuscripts as a ritual focus in the 
Hindu traditions. First, the Sivadharmottara sees the gift of knowledge as a 
royal ritual, and we have already examined the connections between the 
Puranic great gifts and the Atharvanic apotropaic rituals intended for the ben¬ 
efit of the kings. While the other Puranas describing the gift of knowledge do 
not envisage any functions for monarchs, the presence of appeasement proce¬ 
dures is a constant feature in all sources. The small, recent manuscripts on the 
pustakadana from Nepal, a place where the Sivadharmottara and the corpus it 
belongs to had thrived, 124 seem to point not only at the popularity of the practice, 
but also at a possible ritual use of the Puranic texts, among which however the 
Sivadharmottara itself is never quoted —probably due to the stronger Saiva sec¬ 
tarianism of the ritual described by this text in comparison to the versions pro¬ 
posed by other Puranas. Moreover, the association with the consecratory mantra 
of the Visnudharmottara, a Purana whose ties to royal power have repeatedly 
been stressed, 125 brings us back to the connection with royal rituals and apotro¬ 
paic consecrations that the Sivadha-rmottara had already suggested. Besides 
this, the function of the Visnudharmottara’s consecratory mantra, running on the 
margins of the pages, is unclear: whether the layout suggests that this mantra 
had to be chanted during the pustakadana, or vice versa—that a ritual manuscript 
donation and worship had to take place on the occasions when this mantra was 


124 See § 1.3 and De Simini 2016. 

125 See, among others, Sanderson 2004. 
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used—the only possible conclusion is that those who produced and used this 
manuscript also understood a link between both performances. 

At this point, it will be clear to the reader that among the extensive array of 
Sanskrit literature written for the laity, the single most important source for the 
topics under investigation is the Sivadharmottara. There are several factors that 
justify the importance attributed to the account of the Sivadharmottara in a study 
on the non-Buddhist ‘cult of the book’. First of all, this work seems to attribute a 
high relevance to the gift of knowledge and, in general, to instructions on how to 
correctly deal with the manuscripts of scriptures: the entire second chapter of the 
Sivadharmottara, consisting of 193 anustubh verses to which the abundant manu¬ 
script tradition appended the title ‘Chapter on the Gift of Knowledge’ ( Vidya- 
danadhyaya), is entirely devoted to the description of the various possible under¬ 
standings of this practice. Moreover, chapter 6 gives prescriptions encouraging 
respectful behaviour towards manuscripts along with the necessity of worship¬ 
ping the manuscripts whenever they are used, accompanied by a list of punish¬ 
ments for those who do not follow these principles; chapter 12, which is the last 
chapter of the work, dedicates forty of its final stanzas to the public performance 
of ritual manuscript readings, again mentioning the gift of knowledge. Manu¬ 
scripts of the Sivadharmottara moreover seem to confirm that the rituals de¬ 
scribed in this text were in fact put into practice for the manuscripts of the text 
themselves (see § 2.5). 

The internal relevance that the Sivadharmottara assigns to the gift of know¬ 
ledge is related, on the one hand, to the clear political sense in which this cere¬ 
mony is conceived, on which we have already commented; and, on the other 
hand, to the salvific function attributed to knowledge, in this case intended as 
gnosis. The political dimension of this ritual is not only highlighted by the direct 
request for the involvement of the monarch in the worship and donation of the 
manuscripts, but also by the other activities that the text includes under the label 
of ‘gift of knowledge’, namely the patronage offered to the monastic community, 
the public recitation of texts, and the sponsoring of teaching activities in general. 
In anticipation of the great rewards awaiting the donors in their next lives, the 
royal sponsorship is somehow reciprocated by the Saiva masters with the perfor¬ 
mance of a ritual of great appeasement ( mahasanti ) for the king and his kingdom. 
In the intentions of the Sivadharmottara authors, the ritualization of the use of 
manuscripts was far from being just a legitimizing strategy to extoll the status of 
scriptures through worship, as the cult and donation of knowledge were deeply 
embedded in the dynamics of the Saiva community, namely between initiated 
and lay followers, amid a historical background that could be that of the seventh 
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century, 126 a formative period for Saiva literature and the threshold of the Saiva 
Age. 127 On the other hand, the ‘fivefold sacrifice of knowledge’ (pahcaprakaram 
jndnayajnam ), a notion that overlaps with that of the ‘yoga of knowledge’ 
(jhanayoga ), treated in chapters 3 and 10, is strongly connected to the topic of the 
donation of knowledge. The Sivadharmottara univocally attributes to this yoga of 
knowledge the power of emancipation from the endless transmigration of 
samsara. The connection between these three notions—the gift of knowledge, the 
sacrifice of knowledge, and the yoga of knowledge—is all but straightforward, 
especially as far as the link between the former and the last two is concerned; at 
the same time, it is undeniable that there is ultimately a connection, which ex¬ 
plains the salvific power at times ascribed to the practice of the gift of knowledge 
by the Vidyadanadhyaya (see § 1.3). This also inevitably calls to mind the early 
Vedic notion of the ‘five great sacrifices’ (pahcamahayajna ), of which the Siva¬ 
dharmottara’s ‘fivefold sacrifice of knowledge’ seems to be a re-adaptation owing 
in part to the developments that this notion had undergone in the Dharmasastra 
and the epics. In this respect, the Sivadharmottara is in agreement with the me¬ 
dieval digest-writers, who more explicitly link the gift of knowledge to the Vedic 
‘sacrifice of the brahman’ (brahmayajha ), one of the five great sacrifices (see § 
3.2). 

Besides the exhaustiveness and internal relevance the Sivadharmottara af¬ 
fords to the topic of the gift of knowledge, and overall to the ritualization of prac¬ 
tices involving the handling of manuscripts, a further factor accounting for the 
centrality of this work in a study of the medieval cult of the manuscript is the 
popularity enjoyed by this text, testified by the wide dissemination and abun¬ 
dance of its manuscript tradition, spreading from Nepal to Tamil Nadu and count¬ 
ing, according to a rough estimate, about 85 specimens. 128 This popularity is 
moreover confirmed by indirect tradition, given that the Sivadharmottara has 
been silently reused and expressly quoted by a variety of works across India, 


126 For an estimate of the dating of the Sivadharmottara and the Sivadharmasastra, on which 
the former depends, see Bisschop 2010, p. 483 fn. 35, and Bisschop forth. 

127 On topics concerning the relationship between religion and monarchy, as well as between 
the initiated priests, claiming control over the welfare of the state through the performance of 
dedicated rites, and the laity concretely pulling the strings of the economy and administration 
of a country, see Sanderson 2004 and forth, a. The notion of the ‘Saiva Age’ was famously coined 
and developed in Sanderson 2009. 

128 For an overview on the manuscript tradition of the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara , along with the other Saiva works attached to them in the so-called ‘Sivadharma Cor¬ 
pus’, see De Simini 2016. A few general details will also be provided below. 
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ranging from medieval Puranas to early modern ritual manuals. The Vidya- 
danadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara had a significant influence, for instance, on 
chapter 91 of the Devipurana, containing a description of the gift of knowledge 
that shows patent textual reuse of the Sivadharmottara, which is also the source 
for the Devipurana’s chapters 127 and 128 (see Appendix 2 and §§ 1.3, 2.1 and 2.5). 
The borrowings traceable in chapter 91 are remarkable in the history of the gift of 
knowledge since, while the Sivadharmottara was rarely quoted by medieval di¬ 
gest-writers ( nibandhakaras ) on Dharma, and not at all concerning the gift of 
knowledge, 129 the Devipurana has on the contrary been quoted more extensively 
on a variety of subjects, including that of the gift of knowledge. 130 The most im¬ 
portant medieval digest-writers, Laksmidhara, who wrote the Krtyakalpataru in 
twelfth-century Uttar Pradesh, and Hemadri (thirteenth century), author of the 
Caturvargacintamani and active in Maharashtra (amply discussed below; see 
chapter 3), are examples. In the chapters on the gift of knowledge that they insert 
in the respective sections on gifting in their works, they each quote about 50 stan¬ 
zas from Devipurana 91, and many of the quoted stanzas can ultimately be traced 
back to Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya. 

The exposition of the gift of knowledge in Sivadharmottara’s chapter 2, re¬ 
flected almost literally (though partially) in the Devipurana, follows a pattern that 
is also attested in those Puranas that do not show any direct textual borrowings 
from the Sivadharmottara. However, their descriptions can be associated with the 
Vidyadanadhyaya due to a shared terminology and a common structure and se¬ 
quence for ritual activities. This applies, for instance, to the now lost Nandi- 
purana, which is by far the single most quoted source among the medieval digest- 
writers; the more than 120 stanzas that this Purana dedicates to the gift of 


129 Hazra offers two appendices with the quotations from the Sivadharmottara (1983, pp. 209- 
10) and the Sivadharmasastra (1985, pp. 297-99) that he had identified in the Dharmanibandhas 
as well as in a few commentaries, and distinguishes the passages that he could trace back to the 
original texts from those for which he could not find any parallels. For instance, he identifies a 
total of 34 lines, mostly from chapters 4 and 12 of the Sivadharmottara, quoted by Hemadri (a 
short quotation is also extracted from chapter 2 and mistakenly attributed to the Sivadharma ); 
another significant portion is the 27 lines from chapter 3 of the Sivadharmottara quoted in the 
commentary on the Svetasvataropanisad attributed to Sankara. More conspicuous is the number 
of verses quoted from the Sivadharmasastra, especially in the case of the Caturvargacintamani of 
Hemadri, who quotes more than a hundred stanzas from chapters 8, 9, and 10 of the text. 

130 For a list of Nibandhas quoting from the Devipurana, see Hazra 1963, pp. 72-73. Hazra fur¬ 
ther notes that a substantial number of verses on the autumnal worship of the goddess Durga 
from northeastern digests have been attributed to ‘minor’ Puranas, such as the Kalikapurana and 
the Devipurana, by the digest-writers, but the quoted verses are not traceable in the alleged orig¬ 
inal sources (1963, pp. 2-3). On this see also Sarkar 2012, in particular p. 330ff. 
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knowledge also makes for the longest extant full passage from this text, whose 
position in the religious history of early medieval India is difficult to assess be¬ 
cause of the paucity of its attestations. Furthemore, there are shorter and less in¬ 
fluential Puranic accounts of ceremonies that are either called the ‘gift of know¬ 
ledge’ or that in some form resemble the gift of knowledge described in the major 
sources, such as that of Agnipurana 1.63—which actually belongs to a set of chap¬ 
ters likely borrowed from the Hayasirsapahcaratra (see § 4.2)—or the Bhavisyo- 
ttarapurana, which is quoted in the twelfth century by Apararka in his commen¬ 
tary on the Yajhavallcyasmrti. The similarity of these minor testimonies to the 
Sivadharmottara in terms of lexical choices and ritual performance is also strik¬ 
ing, as it points to a shared background of ritual practice and complex textual 
interplay. 

‘Manuscript of Siva’ ( sivapustaka ) or ‘manuscript of Saiva knowledge’ ( siva- 
jnanapustaka) are some of the expressions with which the Sivadharmottara de¬ 
notes the manuscript that is the focus of the ritual activities described in detail in 
chapter 2; these titles denote Siva not only as the author of the teachings con¬ 
tained in the texts (see § 2.5), but also as the final recipient of the manuscript. 
Such a phrase includes the Sivadharmottara and Saiva scriptures in general; it is 
also attested in the Devipurana, another major source on the topic, which uses 
the same expression in 91.53 to refer to the manuscript during the gift of know¬ 
ledge, and in fact attributes the knowledge revealed in its own text to Siva, who 
is also the main deity whose cult is recommended in the few surviving fragments 
of the Nandipurana. The textual sources for the study of the gift of knowledge and 
the use of manuscripts as ritual foci in the Hindu tradition are therefore primarily 
‘books of Siva’, as it is in the Saiva cultural world that these practices gain im¬ 
portance in the context of the definition of scriptural authority. 

Significant portions from Sivadharmottara’ s chapter 2, as well as from the 
rest of the work, are reused in later tantric works, like the Haracaritacintamani 
(‘Thought-Gem of the Destroyer’s Adventures’), by thirteenth-century Kashmiri 
author Jayadratha (see § 1.3 and Appendix 2); at the same time, the many literal 
borrowings from the Sivadharmottara’ s Vidyadanadhyaya traceable in the Saiva 
Siddhanta scripture Uttarakamika contributed to the construction of what we can 
consider the tantric version of the Puranic gift of knowledge, namely the ritual of 
the ‘installation of the throne of knowledge’ ( vidyapithapratistha; see chapter 4). 
Saiva ritual manuals and compendia from the sixteenth century, like the Kri- 
yasara by Nllakanthasivacarya—many parallels of which are traceable in the 
Sivarcanacandrika by Appayya Diksita—or the Atmarthapujapaddhati by Veda- 
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jnanaguru II also base their prescriptions concerning the worship and installa¬ 
tion of the throne of knowledge on the testimony of the Uttarakamika and the 
Sivadharmottara, which Vedajnana quotes alongside tantric scriptures (§ 4.3). 

The Sivadharmottara, moreover, reflecting the views of lay Saiva worshippers 
of Lakullsvara (see § 1.3), must have been influential among the Kalamukhas, a 
Saiva sect associated with the cult of Lakullsvara and mainly attested in epi¬ 
graphs from the Deccan and modern-day Karnataka. Among these documents, 
inscriptional evidence from the area attests the practice of vidyadana and, in one 
case, confirms that the Sivadharmottara was known and was the source for their 
prescriptions on the gift of knowledge (see § 2.4). The influence that the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara had in the textual construction and dissemination of the knowledge of 
rituals that focused to varying degrees on the worship of manuscripts is therefore 
wide-ranging in terms of the geographical, chronological, and typological distri¬ 
bution of the texts involved. This qualifies the early Saiva work as a key source of 
information on the growth and diversification of the cult of the manuscript in 
Hindu medieval traditions, offering an appropriate perspective to observe the 
common patterns of this cult along with the peculiarities that emerged in various 
contexts. 


1.3 The‘Books of ^iva’ 

The title Sivadharmottara suggests that this text was ideally conceived as a ‘con¬ 
tinuation’ ( uttara ), an ‘expansion’ or ‘further development’ of a work on ‘Saiva 
Religious Rules’ ( sivadharma ). This deduction is borne out by fact, as a work 
called Sivadharmasastra (‘Treatise of Saiva Religious Norms’) is widely attested 
in the manuscript tradition, which in most cases associates it with the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara. These two works, which remain critically unpublished, are each di¬ 
vided into 12 chapters; they address an audience of non-initiated Saivas, whose 
main religious duties are regarded to be the performance of worship rituals and 
the offering of material support—in the form of dana— to the community of initi¬ 
ated teachers and yogins. When transmitted together in the same manuscript, the 
Sivadharmasastra always precedes the Sivadharmottara, which is a sign that, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, they form an established sequence. Their titles recall cases 
such as those of the Visnudharma and the Visnudharmottara, or the Sauradharma 
and the Sauradharmottara, conceived for the lay Vaisnava and Saura followers, 
respectively. However, the Sivadharmottara does not openly portray itself as con¬ 
nected to the Sivadharmasastra, nor does it make any explicit reference to the 
work that is supposed to precede it. The text uses the word sivadharma, mostly in 
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the plural, to refer more generically to teachings on Saiva religion (like those con¬ 
tained in the two texts), not necessarily to refer to a specific work bearing that 
title. 131 An example of this occurs immediately in the introductory stanzas of the 
Sivadharmottara, in which the contents of the text are summarized in the form of 
questions that the sage Agasti asks Skanda; the response to these requests pro¬ 
vides occasion for the exposition of the Sivadharmottara : 132 

0 Bhagavan, [just] by seeing you a good rebirth [comes to pass] even for a man of the lowest 
caste. Once he then falls from Heaven, he is reborn as a Brahmin for seven lives. (3) / Since, 
o Lord, you have compassion towards all beings, therefore tell me concisely the Dharma 
that is beneficial to all. (4) / People say that many kinds of religious norms ( dharmas ) have 
been taught by the god to the goddess, and they have all been heard by you. For this reason, 
I ask you: (5) / What are the main religious rules of the Saivas ( sivadharmas ), and which are 
the features of Siva’s speech? By which procedure is Siva satisfied when he is worshipped 


131 Because of the ambiguity of the term sivadharma, and on account of the manuscript tradi¬ 
tion that almost univocally attributes the title Sivadharmasastra to the text, I adopt the latter in 
referring to the work, and use sivadharma only to refer as a whole to the teachings of those texts 
that claim association or are associated by the manuscript tradition with the Sivadharmasastra 
and the Sivadharmottara (see below). 

132 Sivadharmottara 1.3-16 (A= Fol. 1 V [lli-6], B= Fol. 46 V [lli-6], P2= [PP290-91]): bhagavan darsanat 
tubhyam antajasyapi [antyajasyapi P 2 ][al 2 bl 2 tsadgatih | saptajanmani vipras tu [saptajanmasu- 
vipratvat P2] svargad bhrastah [bhrastasya P2] prajayate [prayayate B jayate P2] || 3 yenasi 
[tenasiA B ]natha bhutanam sarvesam anukampakah | atah [ata B] sarvahitam dharmam 
samksepat [samksepa B] prabravihi me || 4 dharma bahuvidha devya devena kathitah kila | te ca 
srutas tvaya sarve prcchami tvam ahan [prcchami maham P c.m.[ tatah || 5 kim pradhanah 
sivadharmah [sive dharmah A P2] siva[M 3 ]vdkyaiBi 3 tm ca Iddrsam | lihge ’rcitah sivah kena vidhina 
samprasidati || 6 vidyadanam ca dananam sarvesam uttamam kila | tac ca srutau [srautam P2] 
dvijendranam nanyesam samudahrtam || 7 tat punyam sarvavarnanam jayate kena karmana \ 
jheyam [jayam P2] katividham tac ca vidyadanam [vidyadanam a.c., vidyadanam p.c. B] 
anuttamam || 8 kanipunyani [karmani P2] krtvehagr^jhinah [grhasthah P2 ][al4 \svargindh [sva- 
rgatah A svargabhak P2] punah \ manusyaloke sambhuta [manusyalokasambhuta B 
manusyaloke sambhuto P2] yogam vindanti [vidanti B vindati P2] samkaram || 9 karmayajhas 
tapoyajhah [°yajnah B] svadhyayo dhyanam eva ca [dhyananirmitah P2] | jhanayajhas ca 
pahcaite mahayajhah prakirtitah [prikirtitah B] || 10 etesam [esan ca B] pahcayajhanam uttamah 
katamah smrtah | etad yajharatanam ca pradane Iddrsam phalam || 11 dha[m.s\rmadharmapra- 
bhedas ca kiiM 5 ]yantah parikirtitah | tatsadhanah [tatsadhanani P2] katividha [kati va P2] gatayas 
ca tadatmikah || 12 [nnn\svarganarakinam [svarginaralcinam P2] pumsam ayatanam [agatanam 
P2] punah ksitau | kani cihnani jay ante bhuktasesena karmana || 13 samsarasagarad ghorad 
dharmadharmormisamlculat I garbhddiduhkhaphenadhyan mucyantei bl6] dehinah [dehina B] 
katham || 14 iti sarrgkL6\coditahskandah sarvaprasnarthabhasakah [-snarthabhasakah om. P2] | 
pratyuvaca mahaseno [pratuvaca maha 0 om. P2] namaskrtva [namaskrtya B] mahesvaram || 15 
svargapavargaphaladam narakarnavatarakam \ sivadharmottaram nama sdstram isvarabha- 
sitam [uttarabhasitam P2] || 16. 
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in the lirtga ? (6) / Moreover, it is said that the gift of knowledge is the supreme among all 
gifts; and it has been described in the Revelation (sruti) for no others than the best among 
the twice-borns: (7) / By means of what ritual procedure is this meritorious act brought 
about for all castes? And [divided into] how many [different] kinds has this unsurpassable 
gift of knowledge to be known? 133 (8) / By means of what meritorious actions done in this 
world do the householders, [who have] afterwards [become] inhabitants of Heaven, once 
they are born in the people’s world, perform the yoga of Sankara? (9) / The sacrifice of ac¬ 
tion, the sacrifice of askesis, the self-study of the Vedas, meditation, and the sacrifice of 
knowledge: these are known as the five great sacrifices. (10) / And among these five great 
sacrifices, which one is remembered as the best? 134 And which are the features of the fruit 
[obtained] by gifting to those who rejoice in these five practices? 135 (11) / And how many 
distinctions between Dharma and Adharma are known? Of how many kinds are the paths 
for their realization, and which ones are characterized by them ( scil . Dharma and 
Adharma)? 136 (12) / What are the marks of the people who inhabit heaven and hell [and] 
who have come again to earth, arising from the remnants of the sacrifice? 137 (13) / How do 
the body-owners free themselves from the terrible ocean of samsara, mixed with the waves 
of Dharma and Adharma, abundant with the foam which is the anguish [experienced] by 
the embryos and so on? 138 (14) / Thus impelled, Skanda, illustrator of all questions, [leader 
of] the great [Gana’s] army, after having revered the Great Lord, expounded (15) / The 
Sivadharmottara, which bestows the fruit of Heaven and liberation, which saves from the 
flow of hells, which is the treatise taught by Isvara. (16) 

The title Sivadharmottara is thus directly traceable in the text; its teachings claim 
to descend straight from Siva, by whom Skanda and Nandikesvara, the expound¬ 
ers of the Sivadharmottara and the Sivadharmasastra respectively, had been in¬ 
structed. 139 This shallow frame narrative is parallel to that of the Sivadharmasa- 
stra, where we find Nandikesvara disclosing the teachings of Siva in response to 
the requests of the sage Sanatkumara; the latter had asked Nandikesvara for an 


133 This is the topic of chapter 2. Note that the author of these verses attributes the teachings on 
the gift of knowledge to the authority of Vedic revelation. 

In the next lines the text will roughly list the contents of each chapter of the Sivadharmottara. 

134 Chapter 3 mentions the ‘Five Great Sacrifices’, dealing extensively only with the jhanayajha. 

135 Chapter 4, which the tradition titles ‘On the Proper Recipient’ ( satpatrapradanadhyaya ), 
treats the topic of the ideal recipients identified with the sivayogin. 

136 The last statements could refer to chapter 5, ‘On the Religious Path Leading to the Town of 
Siva’ ( sivapuradharmagatyadhyaya ), chapter 6, ‘On the Discrimination of Sins’ (papabhe- 
dadhyaya ), and chapter 7, ‘On the Characteristics of the Sinful Path’ (papagativisesadhyayah ). 

137 The last sentence evokes the title of chapter 9, ‘On the Marks and Non-Marks of the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Heaven and Hell’ ( svarganarakacihndcihnddhyaya ). 

138 The samsara , and the formation of the body starting from the embryo, are the topic of chap¬ 
ter 8, simply called ‘On Samsara’ ( samsaradhyaya ). 

139 See De Simini 2016 for the traditional accounts on the composition of these works. Note that 
the title Sivadharmottara is also attested in stanza 12.261 (see § 2.5). 
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easy, affordable set of teachings and rites that would allow common people to 
fulfill all their wishes. This corresponds to the ‘eternal Sivadharma’, which is con¬ 
trasted with Vedic ritual. The latter is blamed for being expensive and ultimately 
unprofitable: 140 

0 Bhagavan, knower of all doctrines, entirely devoted to the Sivadharma: all these [people] 
who gathered [here] desire to listen to the supreme doctrine. (6) / [Vedic] rituals, like the 
Agnistoma, which need very expensive practices, [do] not abundantly [bestow] endless 
fruits, [though] requiring great labour and efforts. (7) / Since [these rituals] cannot be per¬ 
formed by twice-borns who are not wealthy, therefore do expound an easy means that is 
effective to realize all desires and obtain [all] goods, for the sake of all mortals: [this means 
is] the eternal Sivadharma. (8) 

Similar notions are recalled in some verses from chapter 5 of the Sivadharmottara, 
in which the work is again mentioned by its title—yet this time in the slightly dif¬ 
ferent variant of Sivadharmagamottara— and the sivadharmas are once again said 
to be ‘manifold’ and classified into ‘endless branches’. These statements reveal a 
context in which the composition of similar texts for the laity, claiming direct de¬ 
scendance from the teaching of Siva, was burgeoning, and stimulated reciprocal 
competition. Chapter 5’s description of the multiform sivadharmas that are all 
taught in the Sivadharmottara emphasises the importance of ritual (the 
karmayoga ) as the core of the salvific path proposed by the text: 141 

Now, the teachings taught by Siva in the further scripture on the Saiva religious norms have 
to be known as manifold, and these are [classified] on the basis of the subdivision of the 
karmayoga. (1) / Devoid of the faults of violence, deprived of defilements and exertions, 


140 Sivadharmasastra 1.6-8 (A fol. 1 v[ll 2-3], B fol. 1 v[lu- 4], Pl[pu): bhagavan sarvadharmajha 
sivadharmaparayana \ srotukamd[u 3 \h [srotukamah a.c. srotukamah p.c. k}param dharmam ime 
sarve samagatah || 6 agnistomadayo yajhd bahuvittakriyanvitah \ natyantaphalabhuyistho ba- 
hvayasasramanvitah [natyanta°...°anvitah om. A and PI] || 7 na sa^mlcyante yatah [na sakyam 
tair yatah PI] kartum alpavittair dvijatibhih [dvijadibhih PI] | sukhopayam [tasyopayam PI] ato 
bruhi sarvakamarthasadhakam [°siddhaye a.c., “sadhakam p.c. PI] | hitaya sarvamartyanam 
[sarvasattvanam A] sivadharmam sanatanam || 8. 

141 Sivadharmottara 5.1-5 (A fol.l5v[L6] -15r[u], B fol. 61 V [ll 3-5], P2[P334i): atha dharmah sivenoktah 
sivadharmagamottare \ jheya bahuvidhas te ca karmayogoprabheiMstindatah || 1 himsadosavini- 
rmuktah [himsadidosa 0 P2] klesayasavivarjitah \ sarvabhutahitah suddhahtBitisusuksmah su- 
mahaphalah[ sumahatB] || 2 anantasakhakalitah [°kalilahP2] sivamulaikasamsritah [sivamulaca 
samsritah B sivamulaikasamsthitah P2] | sarve sarvagunopetah sivadharmah sanatanah || 3 tara- 
yanty [dharayanti P2] asivad [sive P2] yasmad dharyante sivabhavitaih | sivadharmah smrtas 
tasmd[Ai 2 ]t samsararnavataranah [samsararnavu 0 A] || 4 athahimsa ksa[B\. 5 \ma satyam hrih 
sraddhendriyasamyamah\ danam ijyajapo [tapo P2] dhyanam dasakam dharmasadhanam [dha- 
rmalaksanam P2] || 5. 
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aimed at the welfare of all living beings, pure, very subtle, bestowing great fruits (2) / Di¬ 
vided into endless branches, solely grounded on the root that is Siva, all [these], endowed 
with all the good qualities, are the eternal teachings of Siva. (3) / Since they save from the 
harmful ( asiva ) [and] are practiced by those who have cultivated [devotion to] Siva (=the 
propitious), therefore [these] are remembered as the teachings of Siva, which save from the 
ocean of transmigration. (4) / The avoidance of violence, patience, truthfulness, modesty, 
trustworthyness, control over the senses, munificence, ritual offerings, recitation of ma¬ 
ntras, meditation: [this is] the tool to realize Dharma, divided into 10 parts (5). 

The religion promoted by the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara is 
thus mainly a religion of bhukti (‘enjoyment’), in which devotees strive to se¬ 
cure a very long afterlife in one of the celestial worlds, after which those who 
have generated the utmost merits can be reborn on Earth as powerful kings or 
wise Brahmins. 142 Only in a future rebirth will they have the opportunity to be¬ 
come initiated, and will thus attain final emancipation ( mukti ) from the cycle 
of existence ( samsara ). The main pillar of this worldly religion is the worship of 
Siva in his aniconic representation of the linga— although the use of iconic 
forms is also well attested 143 —and in the performance of gifts ( dana ), either to 
support the community of initiated Saiva yogins and teachers ( acarya ), or in 
favour of other lay followers. The cult of the linga receives particular emphasis 
in the Sivadharmasastra, which dedicates chapters 3 to 5 and 7 to 9 to this 
topic. 144 As we have observed in the preceding paragraph, the sixth chapter of 


142 See e.g. Sivadharmottara 2.107-108, listing the merits of a gift of knowledge: ‘Once estab¬ 
lished for the longest time in the world of Rudra, he has fun with big auspicious flying chariots 
fulfilling all desires. (107) / Then, having reached the earth [again] after some time, he becomes 
a pious king, or rather a handsome, good Brahmin, well versed in the contents of all branches of 
knowledge. (108)’; mahavimanaih srimadbhih sarvakamasamanvitaih \ kridate paramam kalam 
rudralolce vyavasthitah || 107 tatah kalat ksitim prapya raja bhavati dharmikah \ surupah sudvijo 
vapi sarvavidyarthaparagah || 108. 

143 A description of an icon of Siva, which is venerated and offered to the Saiva temple as a so- 
called rupadana, is found in Sivadharmasastra 8.22ff. Although mentioned several times in the 
Sivadharmasastra, it is the Sivadharmottara that provides more insight on how to understand 
the cult of the images in the broader context of lay Saiva ritual practice; for more thoughts on 
this topic according to the Sivadharmottara and its connection with the cult of the book, see be¬ 
low. 

144 The critical edition of these chapters and a study of their religious and cultural aspects is 
the topic of the FWF project ‘The Sivalinga Cult on the Eve of the Tantric Age’ (2015-18), which 
is currently being carried out by Nina Mirnig (Austrian Academy of Sciences). 
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the text is notably dedicated to a long mantra for the performance of appease¬ 
ment rites. 145 The sivayogins, practicing a form of sixfold yoga ( sadangayoga ), 146 
are regarded as the utmost religious figures. Both the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara prove their connection with the Saivism of the Atimarga in more 
than one respect, 147 by referring to practices connected with Pasupata Saivism— 
see for instance the activities and features of the yogin described in chapter 12 of 
the Sivadharmasastra, 148 or the list of 40 holy places given in the same chapter 149 


145 On chapter 6 of the Sivadharmasastra, see Bisschop 2014 and Bisschop forth.; the same 
scholar is also completing a critical edition of this specific section in the frame of the ERC-Syn- 
ergy project ‘Beyond Boundaries: Religion, Region, Language and the State’ (London, British 
Museum). 

146 The Sivadharmasastra makes explicit reference to the sixfold yoga. See e.g. chapter 12.32: 
‘One who is endowed with knowledge and freedom from desires thanks to a mind pacified by 
Siva, [who is] committed to the practice of the sixfold yoga, [this] is known as a Saiva yogin’; (A 
fol. 38v[lu, B fol. 42r[L4], Pl[pi45i): jhdnavairagyasampannah sivasantena [sivah PI] cetasa | yuktah 
sadahgayogena sivayogi praldrtitah || 32. 

The Sivadharmottara, on the other hand, deals more extensively with the topic of yoga in chapter 
10, which the manuscript tradition titles jhanayogadhyaya, ‘On the yoga of knowledge’, and in 
chapter 3, again on the jhanayoga (see also below for more references). 

147 For a definition of Atimarga (‘Outer Path’) Saivism as one of the two great branches of 
Saivism—in which salvation is accessible only to ascetics; Siva is mainly regarded in his archaic 
form of Rudra; and which is principally divided into two divisions, the Pasupata and the 
Lakula—I refer the reader to Sanderson 1988, p. 664. 

148 This chapter, for instance, makes frequent reference to the practice of the bath with ashes, 
at stanzas 12.21-22 as well as at 12.27ab, where the sivayogin is described as ‘endowed with 
knowledge and freedom from desires, dedicated to [the sprinkling with] ashes, whose senses are 
refrained’; (A fol. 38 r [L5] B fol. 42 r [L2], PI [pi44]): jhanavairagyasampannam bhasmanisthamjitendri- 
yam |. See also the description that chapter 11 of the same text gives for the renunciant (Sivadha- 
rmasastra 11.16-18): ‘A Saiva hermit, who has to be known as one isolated from common rela¬ 
tionships, surviving on tubers, roots, and fruits, will become entirely devoted to the fire of the 
Saiva worship. (16) / Deprived common relationships, this man, always pleased by meditation 
on Siva, is known as a lord among the Saiva observants, constant in the [sprinkling with] ashes, 
refrained with his senses. (17) / The bracelet of Rudra’s rosary in the hand, the matted hair on 
the top of the head, [his] abode the lirtga, the hermitage of Siva, and the tripundra made with 
ashes (18)’; (A fol.34v[Lu-4i; B fol. 38 r [LLi-2i; PIipboj): sarvasahgavinirmuktah [sarvamangala 0 B 
c.m. sarvaroga 0 PI] kandamulaphalasanah [skandamula 0 A B] | sivavaikhanaso jheyah sivarca- 
gniparo [sivarcanaparo PI] bhavet || 16 [bl 2 \nivrttah sarvasahgebhyah [sarvaragebhyah PI] sivadh- 
yanaratah sada [sadah B] | jheyah sivavratindro [sivayatlndroh PI] ’yam [sivavratindreyam B] 
bhasmanistho jitendriyah || 17 rudraksakamkanam haste [°kankanahaste B] jataikaraiva [jataika 
caiva P2] mastake \ lihgam sivasramam; al4] sthanam [sivasramasthanam PI] bhasmana ca 
tripundrakam || 18. 

149 These 40 holy places, introduced as places where Rudra has descended on Earth 
[rudravatarasthana, see 12.50)—another notion that can mainly be connected with Pasupata 
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—and to the cult of Lakullsvara. Devotion towards the latter is especially relevant 
in the Sivadharmottara, which gives prescriptions for the installation of the icon 
of the god precisely in the context of the gift of knowledge. 150 Chapter 12 of the 
Sivadharmottara gives a brief depiction of the social order envisaged by the text 
by listing different categories of proper donees and connecting them with the ex¬ 
traordinary rewards reserved for their beneficiaries in the afterlife. Here the text 
establishes a hierarchy of recipients that starts with the arthin (a ‘supplicant’) and 
culminates in two figures: the Pasupata, ‘follower of Pasupati’, and the Mahavra- 
tadhara, ‘holder of the greater observance’. These two are at the top of the classi¬ 
cal Brahmanical taxonomy of the four estates ( asrama ), here revisited through 
the use of Saiva terminology: 151 

The one who would feed with faith the unmarried Saiva student ( sivabrahmacarin ), once 

established in the town of Siva he will have fun with divine enjoyments. (203) / The wise 


Saivism (see Bisschop 2006, p. 41)—are divided into five groups of eight ( astaka ), and thus 
known to Saiva sources as the pahcastaka, which is the lowest and possibly most archaic layer 
in the hierarchy of astakas presented in Saiva tantric literature. See Bisschop 2006, pp. 27-34; 
Sanderson 2003-04, pp. 403-406; and Goodall 2004, pp. 314-16 fn. 620. On the antiquity of the 
Sivadharmasastra’ s version, see especially Sanderson 2003-2004, p. 404. A passage from the 
Sarvajhanottara (adhvaprakarana 63-109) quoted by Goodall (2004, pp. 314-15, fn. 620) seems 
to confirm that the nature of the pahcastaka was different from that of the other groupings, be¬ 
cause this is the only case in which it is specified that the sites correspond to real sacred places 
(tirthas) on Earth. On this basis, Goodall argues in the same passage that the pahcastaka de¬ 
picted in the Sivadharmasastra could still denote real fields (ksetra s) and may not be connected 
with any ultramundane worlds; they would thus reflect an early stage in the development of the 
theology of the astakas , a further hint of the earliness of our text within Saiva literature. 

150 Sivadharmottara 2.146-47: ‘There, according to rule, one should install Siva, made of clay, 
wood or stone, who is the author of all treatises, omniscient, Lord who bears a club, (146) / Sur¬ 
rounded by pupils and pupils of pupils, with his hands raised in the act of teaching, seated in 
the lotus position, lord of the gods, a master whose speech is vivid (147)’; tatra mrddarusailam 
va sthapayed vidhivac chivam \ sarvavidyavidhataram sarvajham lakulisvaram || 146 vrtam 
sisyaprasisyais ca vyakhyanodyatapanikam \ padmasanastham devesam prasannavadanam gu- 
rum || 147. 

151 Sivadharmottara 12.203-207 (A fol. 48 v [ll 5-6]—49r[Li], B fol. 88 r [L6]-88 v [LLi-2],P2 [pi76]): hhojayec 
chraddhaya bhaktya yah sivabrahmacarinam \ sa bhoiBssviiigaih kridate divyaih sivaloke vyava- 
sthitah [vyavasthitah A] || 203 yah sivdsramadharmastham [yah sivaya saddharmastham B; 
°dharma- om. P2] grhastham [grastham P2] bhojayed budhah | vipulaih sa mahabhogaih kridan 
sivapure vaset\\ 204 sivasramavanastham yah{k\.6\ kandamuladibhir yajet | sa divyan prapnuyat 
[prapnuya B] bhogan isvarasya pure sthitah \ \ 205 ekam pasupatam bhaiBinktya bhojayitvaprana- 
mya ca | nanavidhair mahabhogaih sivaloke pramodate [mahiyate BP] 11 206 mahavrata- 
dharayaikam [mahavratadharam ekam P2] bhilcsam [bhiksa P2] yah [°ya P] pratipadayet \ sa [om. 
P c.m.] divyaih sumahabhogaih sivaloke mahiyate || 207. 
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man who would feed one who is established as householder according to the Saiva [doc¬ 
trine on] the estates, he will reside in the town of Siva, having fun with abundant enjoy¬ 
ments. (204) / The one who should worship the forest-dweller of the Saiva [doctrine on] the 
estates, by means of tubers, roots, and so on, once established in the town of the Lord he 
will attain divine enjoyments. (205) / Having fed and worshipped with devotion [even just] 
one Pasupata, he will rejoice in the world of Siva with various great enjoyments. (206) / One 
who would give alms [even just] once to a Mahavratadhara, he will be extolled in the world 
of Siva among great, beautiful enjoyments. (207) 

The nouns denoting the first three estates of the orthodox Brahmanical society as 
they are portrayed in post-Vedic Smrti literature—the unmarried student ( brahma- 
cariri), the householder ( grhastha ), and the forest-dweller (vanaprastha )—are modi¬ 
fied here by adding the adjective ‘Saiva’ to their usual names. The fourth stage of 
life, which in traditional Brahmanical sources corresponds to the renunciant 
(. samnyasin ), seems to bifurcate into two categories, the Pasupata and the Mahavra¬ 
tadhara. The text appears to suggest that both are the recipients of alms, but does 
not give any clues as to whether they are intended as two separate figures, or the 
‘holder of the greater observance’ is understood here as a synonym for the Pasu¬ 
pata. The Mahavratadhara is the last among the categories of recipients mentioned 
in this paragraph, and therefore concludes the whole section. This reference con¬ 
veys an important piece of information regarding the religious background against 
which the text was produced, thus providing a key for understanding the historical 
context of its practices. 

Later non-Saiva—though sometimes also Saiva—sources resorted to the di¬ 
chotomy between Pasupatas and Mahavratas (a synonym of Mahavratadhara) to 
denote two distinct categories of non-tantric Saiva observants: 152 the Pasupatas, 
which usually denotes what scholars have also called the ‘Pancarthika system’, 153 
and the Lakulas, whose observance is also referred to as the mahavrata (the 
‘greater observance’) in ancient sources; their scriptures, called pramanas, are 


152 See Sanderson 2006, pp. 151-52. For a brief comparison of different classifications of Saiva 
strands as found in Sanskrit literature, see also the synoptical table in Lorenzen 1991, pp. 7-10. 

153 This is the Pasupata tradition that is better known to contemporary scholars due to the 
preservation of a small number of its original texts: Kaundinya’s commentary on the Pasu- 
patasutra (Pahcarthabhasya, ‘Commentary on the Five Topics’), usually dated to the fifth to sixth 
century (Bisschop 2005, p. 530, referring to Hazra 1966, pp. 129-30); the Ganakarika (‘Stanzas 
on the Groups’); and its commentary, the Ratnatika (‘Commentary on the Jewel’), attributed to 
Bhasarvajna. The recent Nepalese discovery of a codex unicus preserving four ritual manuals 
(vidhi) attributed to Gargya and meant for those who underwent Pancarthika initiation—the 
Samskaravidhi (‘Procedures for Transformation Rites’), the Patravidhi (‘Procedures for the Ves¬ 
sels’), the Prayascittavidhi (‘Procedures for Atonement’), and the Antestividhi (‘Procedures for 
the Last Rites’) is particularly relevant; see Acharya 2007, 2010a, 2010b, and forth. 
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now entirely lost. 154 These two groups are also accounted for in the depiction of 
Atimarga Saivism available in the Nisvasamukha, the introductory section of the 
Nisvasa: Sanderson points out that the Nisvasamukha knows Atimarga Saivism 
as divided into two kinds ( dviprakarah, 4.130), 155 which are again the Pancarthika 
Pasupata (whose tradition is called the atyasramavrata, the ‘observance beyond 
the estates’, by the Nisvasa) and the Lakulas, to whose observance the text refers 
by using the terms kapalavrata (‘vow of the skull’), lokatitavrata (‘vow of those 
who have transcended the world’), mahapasupatavrata (‘great Pasupata vow’), 
and mahavrata. According to this view the Mahavratas, identified with the Laku¬ 
las, are Pasupata followers of Lakullsa, just like the Pancarthikas. 156 The charac¬ 
terization of the observance of Pasupata initiates as ‘beyond the estates’ complies 
with the depiction given by the Sivadharmottara, in which the Pasupatas occupy 
the position that traditional accounts in the Dharmasastra reserved for the renun- 
ciants, who were conceived as already having transcended the asrama system. 
As for the ‘greater observance’ of the Lakulas, in tantric and Puranic sources this 
likely corresponded to the ‘vow of the skull’ (kapalavrata), 157 whose main distin¬ 
guishing attributes were the use of a human skull as an alms vessel, of a staff 
called khatvahga, as well as the association with impure substances and crema¬ 
tion grounds. 158 Lakulas/Mahavratas can also be identified with the Kalamukhas, 


154 Sanderson 2006, pp. 171-72, observes that, on the basis of information conveyed by later 
sources, we have come to know that these pramanas were 14 in number, eight on gnosis and six 
on rituals. Apart from their titles, only a short textual passage of seven verses from the 
*Pahcarthapramana survives, quoted in the Svacchandatantroddyota (ad 1.41-43) by Ksemaraja 
(see Sanderson 2006, p. 175). According to this view, the analysis of the little that is known of the 
belief systems of the Lakulas proves their doctrinal position to be intermediate between 
Pancarthika Saivism on one side and the tantric traditions on the other. 

155 Sanderson 2006, p. 158ff. 

156 On the connection between the mahavrata and the followers of Lakulisvara, see also Bakker 
2014, p. 143 and 153. He refers to the Junvani copperplate inscription of Mahasivagupta (pp. 143- 
45), dated approximately to 647 CE. Here Lakulisanatha is said to initiated Somasarman in the 
mahavrata. Bakker furthermore cites a passage from Skandapurana (Bhattarai edition) 180.9-11, 
in which those who underwent the Pasupata initiation are said to have followed the mahavrata. 

157 However, in a recent study Bakker cautions against the complete identification of the 
mahavrata with the kapalavrata (Bakker 2014, pp. 151-52). 

158 Such an extreme form of asceticism could have been modelled on the mahavrata known to 
Smrti literature as a 12-year expiation for the involuntary killing of a Brahmin; see Lorenzen 1991, 
p. 74, quoting from Visnusmrti 50.1-15. The Puranic tradition developed a narrative of Siva as 
Brahmin-slayer, whose behavior the Mahavratas were thus believed to re-enact. The story tells 
that Siva had to wander from one tirtha to another in an attempt to be freed from the skull of the 
fifth head of Brahma, which had attached itself to him after he had cut it off (see Lorenzen 1991, 
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a denomination attested both in northern and southern sources; the name is used 
in reference to another Saiva sect that was associated with the ‘greater ob¬ 
servance’, which can arguably correspond to the Lakulas. 159 This connection with 
the Kalamukhas is significant, as it is in Kalamukha environments that inscrip¬ 
tions from Karnataka exhibit their knowledge of the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara, as well as the practice of the gift of knowledge (see § 2.4). 

The concept of the ‘greater observance’ was thus known to the authors of our 
texts, who themselves were worshippers of Lakulisvara. On the other hand, from 
the information provided by the Sivadharmasastra, we know that the mahavrata 
they intended was not the ‘vow of the skull’ of the initiated Lakulas, nor did it 
share anything with the homonymous observance adopted by the Somasiddha- 
ntin, another less-known current of Atimarga Saivism. 160 Rather than being iden¬ 
tified with the observance of the initiated Saiva renunciant, the ‘greater ob¬ 
servance’ of the Sivadharma has a secular, non-initiatic nature. For instance, the 


pp. 77-79, referring to the version of the story told in Matsyapurana 183.83-108). Siva was even¬ 
tually freed of the skull once he arrived at Avimuktaksetra, in Varanasi. 

159 First of all, Sanderson (2006, p. 152) argues that the name Kalamukha (Kalamukha in its 
southern variant) must be interpreted as a synonym of Kalavaktra. He then goes on to show their 
identity both with the Mahavratas (p. 180) and with the Lakulas (p. 182) on the basis of later 
attestations of this word in texts and epigraphs. For instance, the list of Puranic occurrences 
given by Lorenzen 1991, pp. 7-10—although the scholar then fails to identify the Kalamukhas 
with the Lakulas, and the association of both with the mahavrata, i.e. the kapalavrata— shows 
how the term Mahavratadhara was used as a synonym of both Kapalika (in one of the lists of 
Saiva sects given by the Vamanapurarta, or by the ninth-century author Rajasekhara) and of 
Kalamukha, as in the list of the Vayaviyasamhita of the Sivapurana. 

160 This third ascetic current of ancient Saivism, whose adherents are called Saumya, Soma or 
Somasiddhantin, is described in Torzsok 2011; for more references, I also refer the reader to Bak- 
ker 2014, pp. 147-51. The Somasiddhantins also adopted a ‘greater observance’ and were identi¬ 
fied as Kapalikas. Probably in an attempt to overcome the traditions connected with Lakulisvara, 
they traced their origins back to the Brahmin Somasarman, who in an inscription associated with 
the Somasiddhantin is said to have initiated Lakulisvara himself (Torzsok 2011, p. 3, referring to 
the copper-plate inscription from Malhar, Chhattisgarh, for which see also Bakker 2000). The 
association between these ‘Soma-Kapalin’ (according to Torzsok’s definition) and the traditions 
of ancient Saivism is also hinted at by some mentions found in tantric literature: among other 
instances, Torzsok quotes (p. 2) the early Sarvajhanottara (14.4), placing the promulgators of the 
Somasiddhantin in its cosmic hierarchy just above the Pasupatas and Lakulas (here called 
Mahavrata); Somasiddhantin are moreover mentioned next to Lakulas in the Jayadrathayamala 
(1.45.83), and the same text at 1.33.17 places Kapalikas and Lakulas next to each other (Torzsok 
2011, p. 3). 
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short chapter 9 of the Sivadharmasastra ends by declaring to have revealed 161 
‘This best among religious observances, the secret greater observance ( maha- 
vrata ) consisting of [the worship of the] sivalihga. This has been told by me to 
you, who are a devotee, [but] may not be transmitted to anybody’. These teach¬ 
ings had already been depicted as ‘secret’ and ‘esoteric’ ( guhya ) at the beginning 
of the chapter, 162 although the practice detailed here consists simply in the ven¬ 
eration of the linga. Moreover, this chapter does not seem to teach anything more 
esoteric than the rest of the text. 163 By means of this ‘greater observance’ all the 


161 Sivadharmasastra 9.19 (A fol. 27 v[ls], B fol. 30 V [li], P1[pio4]): etad vratottamam guhyam sivali- 
hgam mahavratam \ bhaktasya te mayakhyatam [yathalchyatam P] na deyam yasya kasyacit || 19. 

162 Sivadharmasastra 9.1: ‘And now, o best among the ascetics, I will tell this supreme secret, 
connected to excellent merits, practised by all gods’; (A fol. 27r[L4], B fol. 29v[l6], P1[pio2]) atah 
param i[Ai 5 ]dam guhyam vaksyamimunisattama [munisattamah B] | punya\a.i,\tisayasamyuktam 
sarvadevair anusthitam || 1 . 

163 The worship of the linga as described by chapter 9 is carried out by means of the usual ma¬ 
terials (incense, unguents, flowers, offerings), although it seems to imply the presence of not 
only one, but two lihgas of different dimensions, since after bathing and anointing the linga the 
text prescribes that one should place on a lotus a ‘smaller linga’, measuring only one thumb, and 
then put it ‘at the right side’ (scil. ‘of the main linga’), where it must be worshipped with offerings 
of flowers, incense, and food ( Sivadharmasastra 9.8-14). As for the use of two lihgas, chapter 3 
of the Sivadharmasastra (see 3.56) had recommended the cult of a ‘pair of lihgas’ ( lihgadvayam), 
a movable (and arguably smaller) and a non-movable one ( sacaracaram ), and prescribes the 
worship of both as mandatory. 

A non-negligible detail in identifying the connection of this literature with non-tantric and early 
tantric Saivism regards the position in which the ‘smaller linga’ has to be installed, namely at 
the ‘right’ or ‘southern’ murti (literally ‘face’, daksinamurtau, 9.10). This compound, in the loca¬ 
tive case, as well as the analogous construction with the locative daksinayam murtau, is attested 
in non-tantric Saiva literature, for example in Kaundinya’s Pahcarthabhasya commentary 
(fourth or fifth century) on the Pasupatasutra, to denote the spot at the southern side of Maha- 
deva where the novice sits during initiation (on the history of non-tantric attestations of the ex¬ 
pressions daksinamurti/daksina murti, see Bakker 2004). As highlighted by Bakker, the daksina 
murti is traditionally the position where the novice should sit while receiving initiation from 
Mahadeva, and by analogy the position of the student and the teacher, which replicates the one 
prescribed for teacher and pupil in some branches of Vedic literature. It is in the sense of a spe¬ 
cific spot that the term is used in Sivadharmasastra’ s chapter 9, as well as in pre-twelfth-century 
tantric literature. Few tantric attestations of this expression are collected in TAI< s.v., where it is 
argued that the expression daksinayam murtau is very frequently attested in the Nisvasa, the 
earliest surviving tantric scripture, especially in the Nisvasa Guha, the section of the Nisvasa 
mainly dealing with linga cult. Here it denotes the relative position of the linga and the worship¬ 
per. Chapter 9 of the Sivadharmasastra also attests the same expression in the accusative, when 
at the conclusion of the linga worship the devotee who is said to offer the linga to Siva is de¬ 
scribed as ‘one who has taken refuge in the southern murti’ (daksinamurtim asritah, 9.15). This 
use, again analogous to what happens both in the non-tantric Pahcarthabhasya and in the early 
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main categories of living beings are said to have reached their aim in life: the 
devotee can directly reach Siva, the deities have obtained their divine nature, and 
ascetics have reached emancipation from samsara. m A proper definition of 
mahavrata is given in chapter 11 of the Sivadharmasastra, which recalls the no¬ 
tion of the four life-stages of the Saiva devotee ( sivasrama ) that the Sivadharmo- 
ttara sketches in stanzas 12.203-207. However, the classification known to the 
Sivadharmasastra is exposed less systematically than the one found in the 
Sivadharmottara. While the latter lists all the four stages together, and does so in 
accordance with a hierarchy corresponding to that of the Brahmanical tradition, 
the account of the Sivadharmasastra is less coherent, leaving a level of uncer¬ 
tainty as regards the correct distinction among the three figures—the chaste stu¬ 
dent, the forest-dweller, and the ascetic—who seem to mutually overlap in some 
respects. The main focus here is rather on the difference between the householder 
(grhastha ) and the renunciant, identified with the chaste yogin who survives 
solely on forest products and alms, and is entirely devoted to the cult of Rudra 
(see above, fn. 148). Chapter 11 of the Sivadharmasastra defines the ‘greater ob¬ 
servance’ in these terms: 165 

All those belonging to the stages of life have to be known as devoted to the meditation on 
Siva, pacified, totally intent on the religious teachings of Siva, devoted to Siva, belonging 
to the Saiva stages of life (46) / There are eight characteristics of the greater observance that 
have been taught by the Lord [and] have to be respected by the Saiva devotees: this is the 


tantric Nisvasamukha, designates a ‘form’ of Mahadeva, as the god is envisioned in meditation 
by someone at the god’s right side (see again Bakker 2004 and TAI< s.v.). This ultimately corre¬ 
sponds to an actual icon of the god, which Kaundinya describes and further remarks that it func¬ 
tions as an object of worship for lay people. This second meaning of the daksinamurti as a form 
of the god rather than a direction may also be detected in chapter 9 of the Sivadharmasastra. 

164 Sivadharmasastra 9.16-18. On this passage see also Bisschop forth., especially p. 3, where 
it is mentioned in the context of an inquiry into the ‘inclusivist’ model adopted by the Sivadha¬ 
rmasastra, which expands its own pantheon of deities in order to include even the Buddha and 
the Arhats (though only a few manuscripts attest those stanzas), but at the same time pays par¬ 
ticular attention to placing all other gods in a relation of strict dependence on Siva, as illustrated 
by the long ‘great appeasement’ mantra of chapter 6. 

165 Sivadharmasastra 11.46-48 (A fol. 35v[lli-2], B fol. 38 V [L6]-fol. 39r[u], PI [pm]): sivadhyana- 
parah santah [°parah santah PI] sivadharmapardiBmmyartah [°parayanah PI] | sarva evasrama 
jheyah sivabhaktah [sivadharmah PI] s ivasramah [sivasrimandah p.c. B] || 46 mahavratastakam 
dharyam [karyam PI] isenoktam [Isanoktam PI] sivarthibhih \ sarvavratanam pravaram [prava- 
ramm A] asmin dharmah samapyate \ | 47 sive bhaktih [sivabhaktih B] sada [sive PI] ksantir [santih 
PI] ahimsa sarvada [aui samah | santosah satyam asteyam brahmacaryam tathastakam 
[tathastakah a.c., tathastaka p.c. B] || 48. 
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best among all observances, [since] here Dharma is accomplished. (47) / Devotion towards 
Siva, constant patience, refrain from violence, equanimity towards everybody, contented¬ 
ness, truthfulness, not stealing, chastity: this is the group of eight characteristics. (48) 

The characteristics attributed to the mahavrata by Sivadharmasastra 11 apply to 
the different stages in the life of a Saiva devotee, and simply correspond to the 
adoption of good, respectful behaviour, henceforth not implying renuciation or 
the embracing of an ascetic life. In fact, the list seems to be written from the per¬ 
spective of the lay householders who represent the target audience of the 
Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, which therefore propose a lay-ori- 
ented interpretation of a term that had been repeatedly associated with the hard¬ 
ship of a renunciant’s life both in non-Saiva as well as Saiva sources. Going back 
to the text of Sivadharmottara 12.203-207, we can therefore conclude that only 
the Pasupata was mentioned as the proper renunciant in the outline of the four 
life-stages, while the figure of the ‘holder of the greater observance’, with which 
the whole list of recipients (starting at 12.184) culminates, epitomizes all the Saiva 
devotees—those who follow the norms of the Sivadharma, regardless of their sta¬ 
tus and condition. The mention of the mahavrata may betray the intention of 
aligning the users of these texts with the highest figure of religious observant in 
certain traditions, although the explanation of the term points to a more prosaic 
meaning. 

As shown by the stanzas that Sivadharmottara 12 dedicates to the identification 
of the different recipients, that of dana is a central topic in this literature. This is con¬ 
firmed by the quantity of text that both the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara use to dictate the rules of gifting: the chapters containing instructions for 
this practice—and which in some cases are entirely devoted to it—are, in the Sivadha¬ 
rmasastra, chapters 5 (‘On the material substances of the worship of Siva’, siva- 
rcanadravyavidhi), 7 (‘On the rules for gifting’, danadharma), 8 (‘On the fruits of the 
gift [addressed] to Siva’, sivapradanaphala ), and 12 (‘On the primary and secondary 
branches of the devotion towards Siva’, sivabhaktyadyasakhopasakha ); in the Siva¬ 
dharmottara, chapters 2 (‘On the gift of knowledge’, vidyadana ), 4 (‘On the gift to the 
proper recipients’, satpatrapradana ), and 12 (‘On the procedures for the worship of 
Siva’, sivarcanavidhi), although the topic is mentioned and instructions given in other 
parts of both texts. The gift of knowledge is thus once again conceived within the 
broader perspective of a practice that is on one hand the prime institution that regu¬ 
lates the financial relationships between lay sponsors and the community of initiates, 
while on the other hand being one of the means for accomplishing the worship of a 
deity, in this case Siva. Both dimensions, the economic and the cultic one, are espe¬ 
cially relevant for the gift of knowledge of the Sivadharmottara, because its construc¬ 
tion hinges exactly on these two main presuppositions: devotion, as the manuscript 
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and its recipients are worshipped ‘like Siva’, earthly embodiments of the sovereign 
god (§ 2.1); and economic support as a consequence of that devotion, since the same 
people to whom the manuscript is donated become recipients of all the material ob¬ 
jects whose donation is also regarded as a gift of knowledge (§2.4). The Sivadha- 
rmasastra and the Sivadharmottara build a theory of gifting that is overall identical to 
that of other Brahmanical sources, 166 with the exception that they put a stronger em¬ 
phasis on devotion to Siva in the definition of a gift. Just as the case of the four life- 
estates ( asrama ), which become the ‘Saiva life estates’ (sivasrama) in the Sivadha- 
rmasastra, so does the dana become primarily a sivadana. As the Sivadharmasastra 
puts it in its fourth chapter, this is sive dattam, namely a gift addressed to Siva and 
conceived as an aspect of his worship: 167 

Among all recipients, the supreme one is Mahesvara, since [he] saves [devotees] from decay 
in the very deep ocean of Hell. (12) / And due to the greatness of this recipient, the gift be¬ 
comes undecaying. Therefore, those who desire unmeasurable fruits always have to give to 
him. (13) / The gift to Siva, the oblation, the prayer, the worship ceremonies, bali oblations 
and offerings: this will really bestow huge fruits, no doubt about it! (14) 

As a consequence, the best human recipients are those who are identified with 
Siva and whose cult is thus equivalent to his own, that is the Saiva yogins ( sivayo- 
gin); this is noted several times in the Sivadharmasastra and becomes a central 
issue in the Sivadharmottara. In order to express this, the Sivadharmottara refers 
to the best recipients of a gift either by simply designating them as sivayogins (see 
Sivadharmottara 4.2), or by identifying them with ‘those who take delight in the 
Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhanabhiyukta; see Sivadharmottara 2.83), the ‘knowers of 
the meaning of the Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhanarthavedin ; see Sivadharmottara 


166 Compare, for instance, the definition offered by the Sivadharmottara in which all the main 
elements of the Brahmanic gift are mentioned (Sivadharmottara 4.5-6): ‘What is given, offered 
as oblation, performed and offered in sacrifice when there is a [proper] recipient and place and 
time, according to the [right] procedure and with trustworthiness, this will bestow infinite fruit 
(5) / Whatever is trustfully given to a fit recipient, even if it only measures half of a sesame seed, 
this will grant all wishes (6)’; (A fol. 12 v [ll4-5], B fol. 58 V [ll3-4], P2[ P 325i): patre dese ca kale ca vidhina 
sraiBLtiddhaya ca yat | dattam hutam krtam cestam tad anantaphalam [anta° a.c., ananta 0 p.c. A] 
bhavet 115 tilarddhamatrakenapi yatpramanena diyate | saiAisttpatre sraddhaya kimcit tad bhavet 
sarvakamikam || 6. 

167 Sivadharmasastra 4.12-14 (A fol. 5v[ll4-s], B fol. 6 v [lli- 2 ], Pl[pi9i): sarvesam eva patranam 
[patram a.c., patranam p.c. A] atipatram mahesvarah [mahesvaram B]| patanat trayate yasmad 
[tasmad B] ativa narakarnave ||12 tasya patra;BL 2 ]sya mahatmyad danambhavati [anvapi PI] 
caksayam \ tasmat tasmaisada deiALsiyam aprameyaphalarthibhih ||13 sive dattam hutam japtam 
[taptam PI] pujabalinivedanam [pujaphala 0 PI] | ekantatyantaphaladam [ekantabhyanta- 
phaladam B ekam vanantaphaladam PI] tad bhaven natra samsayah || 14. 
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4.3), and the like. Further, in the chapter on the gift of knowledge, these seemingly 
distinct categories of recipients—the yogins and the masters of Saiva knowledge- 
are the only ones to whom this donation is addressed in all of its forms (see §§ 2.1 
and 2.5). The reference to the mastery over knowledge may recall the figure of the 
teacher [guru), who is worshipped throughout chapter 2 and presides over most of 
the ritual activities that amount to the gift of manuscripts; at the same time, it is not 
clear whether the master is regarded as being clearly separated from the yogin, as 
the form of yoga promoted by the texts, besides being called ‘sixfold yoga’ (see 
above), is also denoted as a jndnayoga, here better intended as the ‘method of 
knowledge’, after which both chapters 3 and 10 of the Sivadharmottara are named. 
This ambiguity is also evoked when the Sivadharmasastra describes the proper 
‘Saiva recipient’ ( sivapatra ) as threefold: 168 ‘The one who is a sivayogin, a holder of 
the Saiva knowledge (> sivajndnin ) and devoted to the Sivadharma ( sivadharmarata ): 
thus has to be known this threefold characteristic of the Saiva recipient.’ In spite 
of the simplicity of this description, it remains unclear whether this stanza de¬ 
scribes the sivayogin alone, or gives a brief outline of the three layers of the Saiva 
community: the lay devotee at the base, then the teacher ( acarya ), ‘holder of 
Saiva knowledge’, and on top the yogin, who also epitomizes the first two figures. 
The passage from Sivadharmottara chapter 12, on the several recipients all culmi¬ 
nating in the Pasupata, considered both simple devotees and renunciants as suit¬ 
able recipients of gifts. The centrality of ‘Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhana ) becomes 
prominent in the Sivadharmottara’ s chapter on the gift of knowledge for defining 
not only the prime recipients of this gift, but also the object to donate and wor¬ 
ship, which is mostly denoted simply as ‘Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhana/sivavidya; 
see § 2.5). During the rite, the lay devotees attend and sponsor the ritual activities. 


168 Sivadharmasastra 12.55 (A fol. 39i[ll2-3], B fol. 42 V [L6]-43r[Li], Pl[pi4s-49i): sivayogi 
si[AL 3 ]va[B 43 ri]//MH! sivadharmaratas ca yah | [pipi49] ity etat trividham jheyam sivapatrasya 
laksanam || 55. 

Note that the same chapter had just defined a simple patra as one endowed with a few generic 
good qualities ( Sivadharmasastra 12.52): ‘Patience, absence of envy, pity, truthfulness, generos¬ 
ity, morality, ascesis, learning: this is taught as the supreme eightfold definition of the recipient’; 
(A fol. 39r[Lu-2], B fol. 42 V [ll5-6], Pl[pi48i): ksamasprha da[AL 2 ]ya satyam danam silam tapah srutam 
IIBL6 \etad astahgam uddistam [uddista 0 A] parampatrasya laksanam 1152. Sivadharmasastra 12.41, 
on the other hand, gives a seemingly generic definition of the features of dana (Sivadharmasastra 
12.41): ‘Whatever is desired and excellent, and what can be obtained in a proper manner, only 
this is the fit object to be donated to one endowed with good qualities: this is the [main] defini¬ 
tion of gifting’; (A fol. 38 V [l4], B fol. 42 V [l2], PI [pi46]) yad yad istam [yad istan ca A yad istam B c.m.] 
visistam ca nyayapraptam ca yad bhavet | tat tad gunavate deyam [yam a.c., deyam p.c. A] ity 
etad danalaksanam || 41. 
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whereas teachers ( acarya ) supervise the ceremony, are worshipped several times 
together with the manuscript and eventually receive the Saiva knowledge, em¬ 
bodied in the manuscript, when this is donated to the ‘Saiva hermitage’ ( siva- 
srama). Throughout the chapter, teachers and sivayogins are furthermore desig¬ 
nated as the addressees of the various donations that overall qualify as gifts of 
knowledge (see § 2.4). 

The Sivadharmottara devotes the whole of the fourth chapter to praising the 
donation addressed to the sivayogins and those who are experts of the Saiva 
knowledge, both by remarking on the meritoriousness of this act and by stressing 
the identity of these recipients with Siva. This expedient is used to justify why 
only a gift made to them corresponds to a gift made to Siva: the underlying idea 
is that the yogins should meditate on Siva when receiving or enjoying the gift, so 
that it will automatically result in a donation to the god. Therefore, in the case of 
a gift of food ( annadana ), the Sivadharmottara maintains, 169 ‘If the yogin eats food 
while uninterruptedly meditating upon Siva, then this food will be eaten directly 
by Siva’. The second part of the chapter is dedicated to describing the unfit recip¬ 
ient ( apatra ), while the conclusion stresses the importance of trustworthiness in 
compliance with the principles of the Brahmanical gift: 170 ‘It has to be known that 
the group of four [elements] that start with the proper recipient is based on trust¬ 
worthiness.’ 

It comes as no surprise that the Brahmanical tradition regards the Sivadha- 
rmasastra and the Sivadharmottara as orthodox texts. The fact that the Puranas 
habitually include a Sivadharma in the canon of the eighteen Upapuranas (lit. 
‘Minor Puranas’), 171 and mention these texts in association with traditional litera¬ 
ture, such as the epics and the Puranas themselves, is proof thereof. For instance, 
the list available in Kurmapurana 1.1.16-20, often quoted in later digest-authors. 


169 Sivadharmottara 4.15 (A fol. 13r[iLi-2], B fol. 58v[lu, P2[P326]): dhyayamanahsivamyogibhuhlcte 
’nnam satatam yatah | tatas saksac chivenaiva tad hhuktam asanam bhavet || 15. 

170 Sivadharmottara 4.97ab (A fol. 15r[L6], B fol. 61 r [L2], P2[P334i): sraddhapradhanam vijheyam 
satpatradicatustayam |. 

171 Surveys of the textual passages on the canonical Upapuranas are found in Hazra 1939-40, 
pp. 39-50, and in Renou-Filliozat 1953, Appendix 9. Among the lists collected by Hazra that also 
mention the Sivadharma (always in fourth position) are the Garudapurana 1.223.17-20; Prabha- 
sakhanda of the Skandapurana, 1.2.11-15; and a passage from Brahmavaivartapurana quoted in 
Mita Misra’s Viramitrodaya, Paribhasaprakasa (p. 14). Within the lists reported by Hazra, the one 
attributed to Devibhagavata 1.3.13-16 gives the title Siva for the fourth Upapurana, while the list 
assigned to Padmapurana, Patalakhanda 111.94b-98, lacks any reference to a Saiva work at that 
point. 
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states: 172 ‘The fourth [Upapurana], whose title is Sivadharma, was recited by 
Nandlsa in person’, a possible reference to Nandikesvara, the original expounder 
of the Sivadharmasastra, whose colophons often describe it as having been 
‘taught by Nandikesvara’ ( nandikesvaraprokta ). 173 Sivadharmas, in the plural, are 
furthermore mentioned by the Bhavisyapurana in a passage that associates them 
with Puranas and Itihasas: 174 

The eighteen Puranas, as well as the Ramayarta, the treatises like the Visnudharma and the 
works of the Sivadharma , o Bharata, and the fifth Veda of Krsna that is known as 
Mahabharata, and the Saura [scriptures] told by Manu, o great Lord, king of Dharma: for 
these the sages proclaim victory! 

These verses are also quoted by the twelfth-century author Apararka in his com¬ 
mentary on Yajhav alley asmrti 1.7, 175 which mentions the crucial topic of dharma- 
mulatva, the condition of ‘being rooted in the Dharma’. Since only those texts that 
are recognized as such can be considered legitimate sources of religious duty, 
Apararka here discusses the notion of authoritative scriptures, and disputes the 
validity of ‘Saiva, Pasupata, and Pancaratra scriptures’ ( saivapasupatapahcara- 
trasastra). The Bhavisyapurana quotation is introduced at a point where Apara¬ 
rka prohibits the practice of rituals that are prescribed in non-Brahmanical 


172 Kurmapurana 1.1.18ab: caturtham sivadharmakhyam saksan nandisabhasitam. 

173 According to the first stanzas of the text, the teachings of the Sivadharmasastra underwent 
three phases of transmission: Siva originally expounded the teachings to his consort in the pre¬ 
sence of Nandikesvara, Skanda, and the Ganas; Nandikesvara then imparted them to Sanatku- 
mara in reply to his request. According to the last chapter, an abridged version of the original 
teachings was later taught by Sanatkumara to Candratreya, a Saiva devotee who further 
abridged the teachings and eventually composed the Sivadharmasastra (Sivadharmasastra 
12.102): ‘And after having extracted the best of the best, the wise Candratreya taught the Dharma- 
sastra of Siva in twelve chapters (102)’; (A fol. 40 V [lli], B fols. 44v[lh, PIipto]: sarat saram samu- 
ddhrtya candratreyena dhimata \ uktam [ukta B] ca dvadasadhyayam [dvadasakadhyayam P2] 
dharmasastram sivatmakam || 102. 

174 Bhavisyapurana, Brahmaparvan 4.86-87: astadasa puranani ramasya caritam tatha | 
visnudharmadisastrani sivadharmas ca bharata || 86 karsnas ca pahcamo vedo yan mahabha- 
ratam smrtam | sauras ca dharmarajendra manavokta mahipate | jayeti nama caitesam prava- 
danti manisinah || 87. 

175 Yajhavallcyasmrti 1.7: ‘Revelation, tradition, and the right behaviour, as well as what is dear 
to one’s own self, [and] desire originating from right intentions: this is traditionally held as 
rooted in Dharma’; srutismrtisaddcdrah svasya ca priyam atmanah \ samyaksamkalpajah kamo 
dharmamulam idam smrtam. On the significance of this passage of Apararka’s commentary 
within the broader history of the relationship between Brahmanism and Saivism, see Sanderson 
forth, b, p. 230ff. 
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sources, only allowing the version of these rites that is available in Brahmanical 
texts. With specific reference to the installation procedures, Apararka introduces 
the Bhavisyapurana quotation mentioning the Sivadharma by stating, 176 ‘Thus, 
also regarding the ritual of installation {pratistha ), only the procedures ex¬ 
pounded in the Puranas and similar [literature] have to be accepted, not others; 
for solely these [texts] have been ascertained in the Bhavisyapurana as a means 
of knowledge regarding hybrid Dharma {vyamisradharma)’. Apararka, however, 
admits that Brahmanical officiants might at times practice initiation according to 
the procedures explained in the Tantras, provided that this applies only to certain 
phases of the ritual, and that the officiants do not undergo Saiva initiation. 177 
These concessions, along with the acknowledgement of a form of ‘mixed’ or ‘hy¬ 
brid’ dharma ( vyamisradharma ), namely a contamination of Vedic practices by 
means of tantric elements, 178 is the proof that such contamination between Vedic 
and tantric practices was unavoidable at that point. 

The Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara enjoyed great popularity in 
Nepal, where they kindled the growth of a whole collection of analogous Saiva 
works, probably on account of the success enjoyed by Saivism from the seventh 
century onward in this region. These works are transmitted together in a large 
number of multiple-text manuscripts, among which are some very early and well 
preserved specimens. 179 This circumstance has induced scholars to speak of a 
‘Sivadharma corpus’, which includes the following titles, given here according to 
the most common arrangement in the multiple-text manuscripts: 180 1. Sivadha- 
rmasastra; 2. Sivadharmottara; 3. Sivadharmasamgraha, ‘Compendium of Saiva 
Religious Rules’; 4. Umamahesvarasamvada, ‘Dialogue between Uma and the 
Great Lord’; 5. Uttarottaramahasamvada, ‘Great Dialogue [Made of] Questions 
and Answers’; 6. Sivopanisad, ‘Essential Teachings of Siva’; 7. Vrsasara- 
samgraha, ‘Compendium on the Essence of the Bull [of Dharma]’; and 8. Dha- 
rmaputrika, ‘Daughter of Dharma’. A ninth work called Lalitavistara is so far at¬ 
tested only in a Nepalese manuscript preserved in Calcutta at the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which according to the colophon 181 is dated to NS 156 (1035-36 CE), 


176 Apararkatika vol. 1, p. 15: evampratisthdydmapipurdnddyuktaivetikartavyatdgrdhya nanya 
| tesam eva vyamisradharmapramanatvena bhavisyatpurane parijnatatvat |, 

177 For details on these arguments, see Sanderson forth, b, pp. 240-44. 

178 Sanderson 2009, p. 251 fn. 586. 

179 For details on these multiple-text manuscripts, see De Simini 2016; some basic information 
is also given below. 

180 The following arrangement is given as in manuscript NAI< 1-1075 (NGMPP B 7/3), dated to 
NS 290 (1169-70 CE). 

181 Shastri 1928, p. 721; the manuscript is described as G 4077. 
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thus being the earliest dated manuscript in the collection. The earliest manu¬ 
script so far identified in the bulk of the Sivadharma tradition could be dated to 
the late ninth century, but instead of transmitting the whole ‘corpus’ it contains 
only the Sivadharmottara ; 182 the earliest manuscript attesting this corpus of texts, 
though not in its definitive form, might be from no later than the tenth century . 183 
All these texts, claiming to derive their authority from Siva himself, regulate the 
religious duties of the community of lay, non-initiated Saivas; while the compo¬ 
sition of the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara does not reveal traces of 
tantric influence, other texts of the Nepalese corpus clearly do . 184 Tantric litera¬ 
ture, however, never produced its own works for the laity, and presumably had 
to rely on the authority of the Sivadharma corpus for the religious practice of 
those who were not able to perform post-initiatory rites . 185 


182 This is the palm-leaf manuscript catalogued as NAI< 5-892 (NGMPP A12/3 = A1084/1), whose 
45 extant folios attest only the Sivadharmottara; as already observed (see, among others, Bakker 
and Isaacson 2005, p. 197 fn. 9), there are important similarities between the script used in this 
manuscript and that of Skandapurana manuscript NAI< 2-229 (NGMPP B11/4), SI in the critical edi¬ 
tion of the text. The Skandapurana manuscript is dated to NS 234 (810 CE); on the basis of this com¬ 
parison, the manuscript of the Sivadharmottara might be some decades later. 

183 I refer here to manuscript NAI< 6-7 (NGMPP A1028/4), again a Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript. 
Unfortunately, it is undated and incomplete, but its script should not be later than the tenth cen¬ 
tury. I thank Kengo Harimoto for his help in estimating the age of this manuscript. 

184 Sanderson forth, b, p. 88 fn. 228, observes that the Sivadharmasamgraha shows a dependence 
on the Nisvasa corpus, with which it shares numerous textual parallels (for more details on these, 
see Kafle 2015, pp. 61-72 and pp. 291-382); moreover, the Vrsasarasamgraha distinguishes the texts 
of the Pasupatas from those of ‘Saivas’, a term used in similar contexts to designate tantric Saivas. 

185 This rests on Goodall’s interpretation of the reference to the Sivadharma made by the Kashmiri 
author Ramakantha in his commentary on the Kiranatantra (1998, p. 357). The main topic of the 
relevant section ( Kiranatantra 6.5-12) is initiation. The mula text states (6.5-8) that the grace be¬ 
stowed by the Lord before the purificatory rites of initiation is proportionate with the capacities of 
the people to be initiated, since some of them are apt to perform rituals ( kriya ), some to acquire 
knowledge (jhana ), and others to undertake religious observance ( carya ). For this reason, after hav¬ 
ing received initiation, they will undertake different niyamakas, that is different post-initiatory ac¬ 
tivities, among those three listed above, according to their capacities (6.9). People who are totally 
incapable of post-initiatory activities can be cleansed of these obligations by the teacher. Conse¬ 
quently, women, the diseased, and the elderly can undergo initiation, but they need not fulfil any 
other obligations afterwards. Their ignorance of truth will account for their sinlessness (6.11abc). 
On the contrary, it would be a great sin if the teacher would exempt people who, being endowed 
with knowledge, are capable of carrying out post-initiatory obligations (6.11d-12). Commenting on 
this statement, Ramakantha specifies that the duties required of people who are not capable of post- 
initiatory rites are those prescribed either in the Laukikadharma or in the Sivadharma teachings. 
These two categories are explained by Goodall (1998, p. 375 fn. 615 and 616) as referring to Sruti and 
Smrti (laukikadharma) and to the works of the Sivadharma corpus, respectively. For the definition 
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The Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara are the only works of the cor¬ 
pus to also be attested in India, both in direct and in indirect tradition, which is 
evidence for the knowledge of these two texts in Kashmir, Bengal, and Tamil 
Nadu. This scenario could suggest that the transmission of the Sivadharmasastra 
and the Sivadharmottara bifurcated at an early stage: after being composed in 
India, possibly in the north, where centres of Atimarga Saivism are well attested, 
they could have reached Nepal along the same paths that have recently been 
traced for the transmission of the Skandapurana. 1 * 6 This work, strongly connected 
with the Pasupata environments of early medieval northern India, shares a simi¬ 
lar background as the Sivadharma, as well as significant textual parallels with 
these texts. 187 From northern India, the Skandapurana manuscripts were brought 
to Nepal; Bakker identifies two main periods in medieval history when this could 
have happened, thanks to easier communication between northern India and Ne¬ 
pal induced by favourable political conditions. These periods are at the end of the 
seventh century, between 670 and 700 CE, when the later Guptas had re-estab¬ 
lished better relationships with the Licchavi of Nepal; and the eighth century, 
when the Pala king Dharmapala controlled a large part of eastern India. 188 Ac¬ 
cording to his reconstruction, resting on the philological analysis made by Yoko- 
chi, the two Indian hyperarchetypes 189 of the Skandapurana could have entered 


of Laukikadharma, Goodall quotes Matangavrtti ad vidyapada 4.49-50. Weak people have at least 
to fulfil the indications contained in these texts; if they cannot do so in person, they can also have 
substitutes such as servants and the like perform these obligations for them. This is, for them, the 
equivalent of the niyamakas to people endowed with knowledge. 

The duality between Laukikadharma and Sivadharma in the context of Saiva initiation occurs in 
Kashmiri commentarial literature dealing with the initiation of the sadhaka , one of the lowest level 
of initiates (see Ksemaraja’s Netratantroddyota, opening of chapter 4, and Svacchandatantroddyota 
ad Svacchandatan.tra 4.83-85, a passage paraphrased by Abhinavagupta in Tantraloka 15.20ff.). 

186 See Bakker 2014. 

187 See, for instance, the parallels between Skandapurana 37-46 and Sivadharmasamgraha’s 
fourth and seventh chapters, noted in the critical edition of Skandapurana 31-52 in Bakker, 
Bisschop, and Yokochi 2014. 

188 Bakker 2014, pp. 137-39. Here Bakker proposes that an early version of the Skandapurana was 
composed during the reigns of the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman or Avantivarman, who ruled over 
Kanauj in the second half of the sixth century. It was probably completed during the reign of 
Harsavardhana (Bakker gives ca. 620 CE as a tentative date). The centre of composition, as already 
stated elsewhere (see the introduction to Bakker and Isaacson 2005), is believed to be Varanasi, 
firmly included in the Kanauj kingdom and the seat of a lineage of Pancarthika Pasupatas. 

189 Yokochi 2013, pp. 48-58. According to this reconstruction, a manuscript transmitting an early 
version of the Skandapurana, described by Yokochi as a, later became the archetype of manuscript 
SI used in the critical edition of the original Skandapurana ; another early version of the 
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Nepal at these two distinct times in history, thus becoming the archetypes of the 
early Nepalese manuscripts of the text. Even though the work on the Sivadharma 
is still at an early stage, 190 these considerations on the transmission of the 
Skandapurana could be a starting point for an analogous study on the Sivadha- 
rmasastra and Sivadharmottara, whose composition in northern India and trans¬ 
mission to Nepal before the ninth century, when the earliest manuscript is at¬ 
tested, may have been favoured by the same political context referred to by Bak- 
ker. 

Besides the general background of the work provided in the preceding pages, 
the specifics of the gift of knowledge described by the Vidyadanadhyaya of the 
Sivadharmottara must also be understood within the immediate context of the 
chapters preceding and following it. As already noted by Sanderson, 191 the chap¬ 
ter immediately preceding the Vidyadanadhyaya contains frank injunctions on 
the conversion of the monarch to the Sivadharma, and thus makes an important 
premise to the ceremony described in chapter two. The exposition of the 
Sivadharmottara following Agasti’s questions starts in chapter 1 by extolling the 
virtues of trustworthiness ( sraddha ), in this case understood as the faith consti¬ 
tuting the essence of all Saiva teachings and the only means through which Siva 
can truly be attained. 192 This introduces the topic of the infallibility of the speech 


Skandapurana composed in India is the one identified by Yokochi as p, and which has been shown 
to have been produced at least one century later than the preceding version. 

190 None of the dozens of manuscripts transmitting the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara , independently or in association with other works, has ever been used for a critical edition. 
All that is available in printed format is an edition that appeared in Kathmandu, in partly handwrit¬ 
ten form, most likely based on the transcription of one manuscript to which the editor added his 
conjectures without providing either a critical apparatus or critical notes; this edition (1998) is ac¬ 
companied by the commentary of Yogi Naraharinatha, while the editor, author of a brief premise, 
is not even credited. Before that, a version of the Sivopanisad appeared in a miscellaneous volume 
of Unpublished Upanishads (Kunhan 1933), while only very recently has the text of the Sivadha- 
rmasastra appeared in print, accompanied by a Hindi commentary, an introduction, and some crit¬ 
ical notes (see Jugnu 2014). 

191 See Sanderson forth, a, pp. 3-10. 

192 Sivadharmottara 1.18-22: ‘[The teachings] whose essence is nothing but Sruti, which are sub¬ 
tle, dealing with prakrti, purusa, and Isvara, are grasped only by means of faith, not with the hand 
nor with the eye. (18) / A difficult teaching is not understood by means of the many bodily afflictions 
(tapas), nor by only accumulating material goods, not even by the gods who are devoid of faith. (19) 
/ The supreme, subtle Dharma is faith; knowledge, fire sacrifice, and ascesis are faith; both heaven 
and emancipation are faith; this entire universe is faith. (20) / Even if one would donate all of [his] 
livelihood, [but] without faith, he would not obtain any fruit; therefore, he has to become endowed 
with faith. (21) / Thus all the Saiva teachings are known as consisting of faith, and Siva can be 
reached through faith, worshipped and meditated upon through faith (22)’; (A fol. 2r[ixi-2], B fol. 
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of Siva, which is considered trustworthy because the Lord is not affected by any 
defects, and as a consequence he cannot say anything but the truth. 193 These 
teachings are ultimately condensed into the six-syllable mantra ‘om namah 
sivaya’, ‘Om, praise to Siva’, whose repetition is said to replace the knowledge of 
all treatises and the performance of all rites. 194 These stanzas, along with others 
from the following chapters, have been borrowed and variously readapted by the 
thirteenth-century poetic work Haracaritacintamani in its chapter 30, which is 
presented as a small compendium of the Sivadharmottara and other sources. 195 In 


47r[LLi-2], P2[P281]) srutimatrarasah suksmah pradhanapurusesvarah \ sraddhamatrena grhyante na ka- 
rena na caksusa 1118 kayaklesair na bahubhir [makhais caiva P2] na caivarthasya rasibhih \ dharmah 
[dharma B] samprapyate suksmah sraddhahinaih surair api || 19 sraddha dharmah par ah suksmah 
sraddha jhanam hutam tapah \ [bu] sraddha [sraddhatah a.c., sraddha p.c. A] svargas ca [svarga 0 
a.c., svargasca p.c. A] moksas ca sra[Au]ddhd sarvam idamjagat || 20 sarvasvamjivitamvdpi [capiB] 
dadyad asraddhaya yadi | napnuyat sa phalam kimcic chraddadhanas tato bhavet || 21 evam 
sraddhamayah [°maya B] sarve sivadharmah praldrtitah \ sivas ca sraddhaya gamy ah pujyo dhyeyas 
ca sraddhaya || 22. 

193 Sivadharmottara 1.44-45: ‘The one who is covered with attachment and aversion, since he is 
seized by negative feelings, he will speak untruth. These [negative feelings] do not exist in Isvara: 
how could he speak otherwise? (44) / That immaculate statement that has been composed by Siva, 
in whom no defects are arisen and who is omniscient, this is a means of right knowledge, no doubt 
[about it]. (45)’; (A fol.2 V [ix3-4], B fol. 47v[L4], P2 [pp295]) ragadvesavrtah krodhair [ragadvesadibhir 
dosair B ragadvesavrtakrodham P2] grastatvd[u.i]d anrtam vadet | te cesvare na [cesvarena A] 
vidyante bruyatsa katham anyatha [44cd om. P2] || 44 ajatasesadosena [apastasesadosena P2] sa- 
rvajhena sivena yat | pranitam amalam valcyam [sastram P2] tatpramanam na samsayah 1145 

194 Sivadharmottara 1.38-39: ‘One in whose heart this mantra ‘om namah sivaya’ constantly 
dwells, he has learned [all] the knowledge that has been taught, and performed all [rituals]. (38) / 
One who constantly practices the repetition of the mantra ‘om namah sivaya’, [no matter] how many 
[fields of] Saiva knowledge [may exist], and which ones [may be] the seats of learning, one will 
expound them [all] in a condensed form by means of the mantra of six syllables. (39)’; Sivadha¬ 
rmottara 1.38-39 (A fol.2 V [LLi-2], B fol. 47v[L2], P2 [p2s>3]): yasyaun namah sivayeti mantro ’yam hrdi sa- 
msthitah \ tenadhitam srutam jhanam [tena P2] tena sarvam anu[AL 2 isthitamll 38 yenaun namah 
sivayeti mantrabhyasah sthirikrtah \ sivajhanani yavanti vidyasthanani [vidyadanani A] yani ca \ 
sadaksarasya mantrasya [sutrasya P2] tani bhaset [bhasyam P2] samasatah || 39. 

195 Haracaritacintamani 30.2-3: ‘I have collected for you, from treatises like the Sivadharmottara, 
something that is suitable to our own doctrine. (2) / Since, out of sympathy, the Omniscient taught 
the treatises in order to favor all, one has to know that the truth is there (3).’ (fol. 113r[LL3-5i): svada- 
rsanocitam kihcid idam sahgrhyate mainjya | sivadharmottaradibhyah [sivadharmantaradibhyah 
ed.[ sastrebhyo bhavitan prati || 2 anugrahitum nihsesan sarvajho yad upadisat [ls]| sastrani krpaya 
tatra vijheya satyarupata || 3. 

This and further references to chapter 30 of the Haracaritacintamani are based on my reading of the 
sarada ms. ORL 1510, whose pictures, along with a draft transcript, have been kindly shared with 
me by Alexis Sanderson. The readings of this manuscript have been checked against the edition of 
the Kavyamala series (1897), in which the variant readings attested in ms. ORL 1510 are not reported. 
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fact, this text shares numerous stanzas with the early Saiva work, either in the 
form of literal parallels or as faithful rewordings (see Appendix 2) in which the 
text of the Sivadharmottara is rearranged in order to convey slightly different con¬ 
tents. 196 

The two topics of the greatness of faith, by means of which all knowledge is 
grasped, and the trustworthiness of Siva’s teachings, which consist solely of 
faith, are definitely bound together in the third step of this line of thought: a king 
who cares about the welfare of the state should address his faith towards the true 
teachings (and teachers) of the Sivadharma, thus leading his subjects to the path 
of justice: 197 

The king has to worship the teacher who expounds the words of Siva as if he were Siva, for 
the welfare of other beings and his own success. (47) / For the prosperity of the world, [the 
teacher] should bind the king to the Sivadharma; from their bond this world will be pure 


The stanzas translated above, where the manuscript’s reading sivadharmottaradibhyah (‘from trea¬ 
tises like the Sivadharmottara ’) is attested instead of the sivadharmantaradibhyah (‘from within the 
Sivadharma and so on’) of the edition, are a good example of the improvements achieved through 
this collation. 

196 The Haracaritacintamani combines the stanzas of Sivadharmottara’ s first chapter in order to 
invert the sequence of the topics: the Kashmiri text first touches upon the infallibility of Siva, which 
is the reason why his words can be considered a pramana, a means of right knowledge (see 
Sivadharmottara 1.45-46 and Haracaritacintamani 30.9); only after that, it deals with sraddha as a 
crucial tool for the understanding of Saiva’s teachings and the attainment of Siva himself, even by 
gods. See Haracaritacintamani 30.12cd-14ab: ‘Not by means of bodily mortification, nor by the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth the great god is attained, without faith, even by the gods. The one who would 
entirely donate life, but without faith, he would not obtain any fruit, for only faith is the best thing’; 
(fol. 113v[lli-3]): na klesena sanrasya dravinasya [u]na rasibhih || 12 samprapyate mahadevo vina 
sraddham surair api | sarvasvam api yo dadyat prartan vd sraddhaya [u] vina || 13 sa kimcid api 
napnoti phalam sraddhaiva tad vara. 

This rearrangement is not without consequences, since it establishes the trustworthiness of Siva 
as the premise of the reliability of his teachings—and, thus, of their trustworthiness. The 
Sivadharmottara’ s line of thought works the other way around, since it first requests faith as a 
key factor of Saiva devotion, and then bases it on Siva’s true nature, which determines the truth 
of his teachings. Both works exalt the six-syllable mantra as the quintessence of all knowledge. 

197 Sivadharmottara 1.47-49, 55 (A fol. 2 v [ll4-5] and fol. 3r[Li], B fol. 47v[ll5-6] and 48r[m-2], P2[P294i): 
sivavdlqrapravaktaramsivaulervatpuiALsyayedgurum [guruhP2] | nrpah [guruh P2] paropakaraya 
svatmanas ca [catmanas ca A B] samrddhaye [vibhutaye P2] || 47 jagaddhitaya nrpatim 
sivadharme niyojayet | tanniyogad ay am lokah sucih [suddhi B] syad [sya B] dharmatatparah || 48 
yam yam dharmam narah iBL6isresthah samacarati [samacararati B c.m.] bhaktitah \ tat tarn 
acarate lokas tatpramanyad bhayena ca [bhavenna va P2] || 49 [...] [A3rLi B48rLi] dharmasile nrpe 
yaiBL 2 ismat [tasmat A] prajah syur [tad P2] dharmatatparah [°parah a.c., parah p.c. A] | nrpatim 
[nrpam eva P2 c.m.] bodhayet tasmat sarvalokanukampaya || 55. 
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[and] entirely devoted to Dharma. (48) / Whatever religion the men’s chief practices with 
devotion, the people embrace the same one, due to his authority or out of fear. (49) /[...] For 
the reason that, when the king’s conduct is oriented to the Dharma, [his] subjects will be 
entirely devoted to the Dharma [as well], for this reason [the guru] should awake the sover¬ 
eign out of compassion for all beings. (55) 

This functions as a piece of advice both to the kings and to the Saiva teachers, 
who should do their best in order to convert even the most reluctant kings to the 
Dharma of Siva: 198 

He will awake the stupid ones with a stratagem, out of fear [or] cupidity [and] with flattery; 
alternatively, [he] should bind the greedy [kings] to the Dharma by means of mantras, magic 
plants, and magic rituals, etc. (56) 

Converting the king to the Sivadharma is firstly seen in light of the argumentative 
process whose premises are the perfection of the teachings of Siva and the possi¬ 
bility of grasping them only through faith. This faith had to be addressed to the 
teacher (which, as often stated in the second chapter, is the same as Siva), but in 
case this assertive reasoning failed to provoke the spontaneous conversion of the 
king, the teacher is supposed to intervene even by the use of trickery. The utili¬ 
tarian reasons that lie behind this behaviour are disguised as an act of compas¬ 
sion towards all beings, which need to be led to the path of true Dharma. As has 
been observed by Sanderson, this passage is not only remarkable for the strik¬ 
ingly clear request of the king’s patronage, and for stressing the importance of 
securing his consent, but acquires even more relevance when read in connection 
with the expensive ceremony promoted in the following chapter, which focused 
on the veneration of the Saiva scriptures and the fostering of Saiva institutions. 

A partial confirmation of the thematic connections existing between chapters 
1 and 2 is given by the parallel of the Haracaritacintamani, which inserts Sivadha- 
rmottara 1.49 (Whatever religion the men’s chief practices with devotion, the 
people embrace the same one, due to his authority or out of fear’) exactly within 
a group of stanzas on the gift of knowledge modelled on the Vidyadanadhyaya 
(for more details on the exact correspondences, see Appendix 2). The adaptation 
of the original text of the Sivadharmottara brought about by the Haracarita- 
cintamani does not only stress the link between the practice of the gift of know¬ 
ledge and the involvement of monarchical donors, a requirement which is often 


198 Sivadharmottara 1.56 (A fol. 3r[u.i-2], B fol. 48 r [L2], P2[P294i): upaiAL 2 iyena bhayal lobhan 
murkhan [bhupam P2] chandena [dena P2 c.m.[ bodhayet | mantrausadhikriyadyair va lubdhan 
dharme nivesayet [niyojayet P2] || 56. 
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evoked in the Vidyadanadhyaya; it more specifically connects the king with the 
soteriological power of pure knowledge—namely a knowledge that has been re¬ 
covered or corrected by a wise person, as the Sivadharmottara elaborates—almost 
identifying the sovereign with the teacher: 199 

The wise man who, being a knowledgeable person, would recover or correct the Saiva 
knowledge that has disappeared in the course of time, this is Mahesvara himself. (33ab)/ 
The one who, through the power of the Saiva knowledge, saves a man who is drowning in 
the mud of transmigration, which ancestor could be compared to him? (34ab)/ Nobody will 
be able to tell the greatness of his merits. Siva, in order to favor the world, took the form of 
this man. (35ab) / The one who gently sprinkles with the nectar of knowledge [a man] who 
is burnt by the fire of ignorance, who would not worship this as a king? By his command 
this world will be pure, entirely devoted to Dharma. (36) / Whatever religion the best of men 
practices with devotion, the people embrace the same one, due to his authority and out of 
fear. (37) / The one who, having copied the Saiva treatise, would donate the manuscript, he 
gets the fruit of the gift of knowledge, with certainty. (38) / As high is the number of letters 
in the manuscript of the Saiva knowledge, so many thousands of years the donor will live 
in the town of Siva. (39) / In the place where the treatise of Siva is venerated by the devotees 
as well as taught, there will be no calamities like famine and so on. (40) / There is the pros¬ 
perity of the king and victory every day. For all the citizens there will be understanding of 
Dharma and happiness (41). 

The overlap between the figure of the teacher and that of the king appears in Ha- 
racaritacintamani 30.36, the only stanza in this passage that does not have a di¬ 
rect parallel in the Sivadharmottara. It is invoked for eulogistic reasons, compar¬ 
ing the teacher, who saves people from transmigration by imparting them pure 
knowledge, to a king, but then it refers to the latter as a political figure by quoting 
Sivadharmottara 1.49. The following stanzas briefly mention the basic actions 
that constitute a gift of knowledge—the copying, veneration, and donation of the 


199 Haracaritacintamani 30.32cd-41 (fol. 114r[L9]-114v[L5i): nastam nastam sivajhanam yo 
jdnanri[i 9 ]avatdrayet || 32 samskarayed va dhiman sa svayam eva mahesvarah | samsarapahka- 
nirmagnam samuddharati yo [no ]janam || 33 sivajhanaprabhavena kas tena sadrsah pita | amusya 
punyamdhdtmyam vaktum sakyam na ke[ui]nacit 11 34 anugrahaya lokasya sivas tadrupam asritah 
| ajhanavahnisantaptam nirvapayati yah saiunnaih || 35 jhdnamrtena nrpatim [em., nrpatis Cod., 
ed.] tam ko na paripujayet | tanniyogad ay am lokah sucih syad dharmatatparah || 36 [foi.h4vli] yam 
yam dharmam narasresthah samacarati bhaktitah \ lokas tam acaraty eva tatpramanad bhayena 
ca || 37 siva[L 2 ]sastram likhitva yah pustakam pratipadayet \ vidyadanasya sa phalam labhate 
natra samsayah || 38 yaiuwad aksarasahkhyanam sivajhanasya pustake | tavad varsasahasrani 
data sivapure vaset || 39 bhaktais sanuiApujyate yatra dese vyakhyayate tatha \ sivasastram na 
tatra syur durbhiksadya upadravah || 40 nrpates tatra sau[L 5 ]bhagyam vijayas ca dine dine \ matir 
dharme sukham ca syat sarvesam puravasinam 11 41. 
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manuscript—and the benefits granted to the kingdoms and the king by the per¬ 
formance of these activities that are centered on the ‘treatise of Siva’. This ar¬ 
rangement highlights the nature of the connection between the teacher and the 
king as established by the author of the Haracaritacintamanv. as the teacher pro¬ 
tects the knowledge of Siva by saving it from corruption, then uses it to save oth¬ 
ers, so the king preserves that same knowledge by having it written down and 
making it the focus of ritual activities that he will support. Like the teacher, he 
also contributes to the spread of Dharma, and thus to the salvation of others, be¬ 
cause the religion he chooses will automatically be adopted by all his subjects. 
Therefore, the author of the Haracaritacintamani sees a strong interdependence 
between the first two chapters of the Sivadharmottara, and links the practice of 
vidyadana to the broader necessity of converting the king to the ‘true’ Dharma. 
This was arguably not too far from the intentions of the authors of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara: through the performance of the gift of knowledge, the king is required 
to confirm his acceptance of the Saiva religion by presiding over the veneration 
of its scriptures and by showing support to the main actors involved in the pro¬ 
cess of knowledge production and circulation. 

In at least two cases, the benefits obtained from the performance of these 
meritorious actions are not limited to the usual, though impressive, set of afterlife 
enjoyments, since the text also envisages the possibility of achieving emancipa¬ 
tion ( moksa ) for lay devotees. These passages deserve attention because they 
never mention, nor seem to imply, initiation as a requirement for attaining eman¬ 
cipation from rebirth, as if the text would admit the possibility that lay forms of 
religious practice could nonetheless pave the way to the end of transmigration. 
This is clearly expressed at least twice in the text. One passage is in stanzas 2.158- 
61, which state that due to the support given to the building of the ‘town of Siva’ 
(on Earth), namely a Saiva hermitage (see § 2.4), the devotee—in this case a king, 
as we understand from the reference to the queens who will accompany him in 
the afterlife (which he will reach ‘surrounded by his courtiers’, santahpurapa- 
ricchadah, 2.159)—will actually reach the supramundane town of Siva, where he 
will enjoy a long existence spent among pleasures and endowed with supernatu¬ 
ral powers. Then, 200 ‘after a long time, by the power of the gift of knowledge, hav¬ 
ing practiced the jhanayoga, he is liberated in this very place’. Liberation is thus 
associated with the practice of the jhanayoga, the yoga/ method of/through 
knowledge, which in this case does not seem to require going through a special 


200 Sivadharmottara 2.161: tatah kalena mahata vidyadanaprabhavatah | jhanayogam 
samasadya tatraiva parimucyate || 161. 
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initiation. Another reference to the possibility of achieving liberation without be¬ 
ing reborn as an ascetic Brahmin is notably connected with teaching and listen¬ 
ing to the sivajnana, and is again included in the chapter on the gift of knowledge. 
Stanza 2.177, in accordance with the procedures for setting up the three mandalas 
in the teaching hall, states: 201 

The one who, according to this procedure, listens to and recites the Saiva knowledge, hav¬ 
ing obtained supreme happiness, at the end of [his] material life will attain liberation. (177) 

The knowledge whose recitation is said to confer liberation is the ‘Saiva know¬ 
ledge’ ( sivajnana ) that is donated as a gift of knowledge both in the form of a 
manuscript and by imparting oral teachings. The recitation of (texts belonging 
to) this branch of knowledge is based on the practice of reading from a manu¬ 
script, and is tightly connected with the worship and donation of the latter (§ 2.4). 
The statements on attaining liberation without having undergone any form of in¬ 
itiation, but by the sheer power of the teachings of the Sivadharma, are mainly 
connected to the practice of the jnanayoga, to which the Sivadharmottara often 
seems to refer by simply using the word jhana. When the Sivadharma is defined 
as a means for liberation ( moksopaya ) in chapter 10 of the Sivadharmasastra, it is 
made clear that the liberating power is attributed to the jnanayoga, and that this 
knowledge arises from the teachings of the Sivadharma ( Sivadharmasastra 
10.43-44); at the same time, in chapter 3 of the Sivadharmottara, it is the 
jnanayoga, as opposed to the karmayoga, that is said to confer liberation on earth 
after several rebirths in the celestial worlds (see Sivadharmottara 3.3-11). The 
same chapter gives a very plain definition of this yoga of knowledge, whose con¬ 
stitutive elements are said to be five, namely ‘teaching, learning, explaining, lis¬ 
tening, meditating’ ( adhyapanam adhyayanam vyakhyasravanacintanam, Siva¬ 
dharmottara 3.14ab). In this form, therefore, the jnanayoga comes close to what 
the Dharmasastra tradition had called the ‘sacrifice of the brahman’ ( brahmayajha ), 
the daily recitation of the Vedic text that plays a role in the Puranic construction of 
the gift of knowledge (see § 3.2). At the same time, the understanding of jnanayoga 
proposed by this chapter, which is continuous with the chapter on vidyadana, at¬ 
tributes to the practice of teaching and learning the salvific value of liberation from 
rebirth. Since this was ultimately the scope of the gift of the manuscript, as shown 
by the many references to its recitation found in the literary and inscriptional ac¬ 
counts on the gift of knowledge (see § 2.4), we understand why chapter 2 had gone 


201 Sivadharmottara 2.177: anena vidhina jhanam yah srnoti pravakti ca \ sa samprapya sriyam 
saukhyam dehante muktim apnuyat || 177. 
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so far as to predict the attainment of emancipation for those who took part in the 
teaching process. 

Read in the light of chapter 3, however, the form of the knowledge whose 
transmission guarantees liberation is no longer mundane, text-based knowledge, 
but one that is purified of false notions ( vikalpa 3.21), pure and focused (3.23), 
untouched by attachments {raga 3.24). In this form, knowledge becomes an as¬ 
cetic practice, and thus the opposite of the practice of ritual ( karmayoga ), which 
is what had initially allowed its production, preservation, and transmission: ‘By 
means of ritual’, reads the text of chapter 3, 202 ‘one reaches the gods, by means of 
ascetic practices the stage of the brahman-, by gifting, [one receives] various en¬ 
joyments; from knowledge one attains liberation (41)’. The notions of gift and 
knowledge, which the text had bound together in the construction of the gift of 
knowledge, are split into two diverging ideas when the practice of knowledge 
equals that of ascesis. This idea is stretched so far that the text denies any ulti¬ 
mate validity to the practice of rituals, which are only meant for the observance 
of the ‘ignorant’, those who are not endowed with the salvific knowledge of Siva, 
unlike the yogins, namely those who are involved in teaching, learning, and med¬ 
itating upon it: 203 

The yogins who investigate theirself do not take refuge in the sacred places ( tirtha ) rich in 
water, [nor] in the gods made of stone and clay (64) / Gods reside in fire for those who prac¬ 
tice sacrifice; gods reside in the sky for the common people; [gods] are in the icons for the 
non-awakened; for the yogins, they reside in their own self. (65) / Yogins see Siva in their 
own self, not in the icons; icons have been forged for the meditation of the ignorant. (66) 

The icon, to which the manuscript can be assimilated in worship, is thus meant 
to be ultimately transcended in order for the devotee to reach the gods who en¬ 
liven these images—just like the manuscript, the material embodiment of 
knowledge and worshipped on the model of the icons, will have to leave room for 
the emergence of a pure, all-encompassing, liberating knowledge. 

An account of vidyadana that is very close to that of Sivadharmottara chapter 
2 is presented in chapter 91 of the Devipurana (‘Purana of the Goddess’), a Sakta 


202 Sivadharmottara 3.41 (A fol. llr[LL.3-4], B fol. 56 V [lli-2], P2[p32oi): yajhena [yajnair P2] deiBuwan 
[devatvam P2] apnoti tapobhir brahmanah padam | danena vividhan [ai.4] bhoganjhdnan moksam 
avapnuyat || 41. 

203 Sivadharmottara 3.64-66 (A fol. 11 v [lls- 6], B fol. 67r[LL4-5], P2[pp 322 - 23 ]): tirthani toyapurndni 
devan [devah B] pasanamrnmayan [pasanimrtmayah B] | [P 2 P 323 ] yogino na prapadyante 
svatmapratyayakarinah || 64 [al6] agnau kriyavatam devah divi deva [devo P2] manisinam \ 
pratimasv aprabuddhanam yoginam atmani sthitah 11 65 [bls] sivam atmani pasyanti pratimasu na 
yoginah | ajhanam bhavanarthaya pratimah [pratima A B] parikalpitah [parikalpita A B] || 66. 
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Saiva scripture for the laity. The Devipurana and the Sivadharmottara are linked 
by a number of textual connections that extend far beyond the scope of these 
chapters alone, and the level of literality of these borrowings (see Appendix 2) 
proves that the people who composed the Devipurana had direct access to the text 
of the Sivadharmottara, which they must have considered an authority on certain 
topics. The Sivadharmottara chapters from which the Devipurana draws materials 
are essentially three: chapter 2 of the Sivadharmottara is reused in chapter 91 of 
the Devipurana, while chapter 12 of the Sivadharmottara, limited only to a portion 
of little more than 40 stanzas on the ritual recitation of manuscripts (see §§ 2.4 
and 2.5), is reused in chapter 128, the last one in the Devipurana; another im¬ 
portant textual borrowing comes from chapter one of the Sivadharmottara, of 
which 17 stanzas—especially those on the conversion of the monarch—are found 
in Devipurana’s chapter 127 (see Appendix 2 for details). The Sivadharmottara is 
thus reused by the Devipurana exactly where it concerns those topics constituting 
one of the main original aspects of the early Saiva work, namely the veneration 
and ritual use of manuscripts, as well as the necessity of converting the monarch 
to the righteous path. The Devipurana, as will be shown, was after all a politically 
oriented Purana, and therefore the choice of dealing with these specific subjects 
is not surprising, as they can all be deemed relevant from a political perspective. 

Historical research has proven that the cult of the warrior goddess, such as 
the one that is also depicted by the Devipurana, 204 had had a strong appeal to 
north Indian royal families since the fifth century, and that this trend was also 
strengthened in the eastern regions in late medieval times. In her study on the 
figure of the warrior goddess of the Devimahatmya (‘Praises of the Goddess’) of 
the Markandeyapurana, based on iconographic and textual sources, Yokochi ar¬ 
gues that the evolving image of the demon-slaying goddess is based on a kingship 
model that can be traced back to the Vedic royal coronation ( rajasiiya ), and that 
the Devimahatmya (early eighth century) succeeds in establishing such a warrior 
goddess as an accessory to royal power in early medieval times. 205 According to 
Yokochi’s reconstruction, this cult will further grow during the sixth to the eighth 


204 Chapter 13 to 21 are devoted to the story of demon Ghora’s delusion and his fight, in the 
disguise of the buffalo Mahisa, against the goddess, who will eventually slay him. 

205 Yokochi 1999, pp. 88-91. This warrior goddess results from the amalgamation of the main 
preceding figures, in particular that of the ‘Goddess killing the demon Mahisa’ (Mahisasu- 
ramardini), that of the ‘Goddess dwelling on mount Vindhya’ (Vindhyavasini), and that of 
Durga. Such an amalgamation would already have happened in the fifth and early sixth century, 
when the royal cult of the Warrior Goddess is attested in epigraphical records from Udayagiri 
Cave VI and from Bihar respectively. 
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century, when the warrior goddess not only became popular but was even re¬ 
garded as a protector of royal families in northern India. A connection with mo¬ 
narchical power is in fact a feature of many rituals described by the Devipurana, 
which are often linked to topics of war and statecraft. Multiple examples of this 
commitment are available in the text: to mention just a few, we recall here the 
three chapters devoted to the kingship ritual of the pusyasnana, the ‘bath of pros¬ 
perity’ (chapters 65-68), or the frequent involvement of the monarch in worship 
rituals for the goddess. In the long chapter 50, devoted to the veneration of the 
different forms of the goddess, monarchical power is variously evoked both as a 
result of this worship and as a prerequisite of the worshippers: stanza 50.126ab, 
for instance, states that ‘the goddesses are granters of all desires, [they] increase 
the king’s kingdom’ ( sarvakamaprada devyo nrparastravivardhanah ); at 50.143, 
the text prescribes that the goddess ‘has to be worshipped by the best among 
kings’ (pujaniya nrpottamaih). Furthermore, chapter 98 prescribes that rituals for 
the goddess Camunda must be performed ‘by kings for the sake of victory’ ( vi- 
jayartham nrpaih, Devipurana 98.9). The text also gives several instructions on 
the methods of empowering weapons and royal insignia for the protection of the 
king and his kingdom. 206 The importance of monarchical figures in the Devi- 
purana is after all stressed by the frame narrative of the text, which is unveiled in 
chapter 2, when king Nrpavahana asks the sage Agastya about 207 ‘the activity 
thanks to which one would become Lord of the Vidyadharas’; to this request, 
Agastya replies by promising to reveal 208 ‘that supreme teaching ( vidya ) that was 
imparted by Siva to Visnu and by Visnu to the Great Ancestor [Brahma], [and] by 
this was further expounded to the Mighty [Indra]’. 

The political dimension of religion is in fact so highly valued in the Devi- 
purana that its authors carefully copied from Sivadharmottara’ s chapter 1 a num¬ 
ber of stanzas on the necessity of converting the king to the religion of Siva: the 
first 17 stanzas of chapter 127 of the Devipurana are modelled on as many stanzas 
from Sivadharmottara’ s first chapter, of which the Devipurana reuses stanzas 
1.48-56, on the king’s conversion; stanzas 1.74cd-75, on the importance of teach¬ 
ings and devotion to the teacher; and stanzas 1.17-22ab, on faith ( sraddha ) as the 


206 For these rites, consisting of the empowerment of swords, chariots, fortresses, and urban 
spaces, see Sarkar 2011, pp. 128-41. 

207 Devipurana 2.19: ‘Oh Bhagavan, by means of which activity would one who has been on 
this immovable [Earth] [then] become the Lord of the Vidyadharas? Tell this to me, o Lord!’; bha¬ 
gavan karmana kena vidyadharapatir bhavet \ bhutavan acale tasminn etad akhyahi me prabho || 
19. 

208 Devipurana 2.20: sivena yd pura vidya visnor datta ’tha visnuna | pitamahasya tenapi 
sakrasya pratipadita || 20. 
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foundation of the validity of the teachings (see Appendix 2 for more details). 
Therefore, the author of the Devipurana chose to rearrange the stanzas of the 
Sivadharmottara in order to give priority to the main topic, the conversion of the 
king, and then logically connects this with the eulogy of sraddha, the core of lay 
devotion and hence the means for forging an effective link between the king and 
the cult of the goddess. This link was less strong in the Sivadharmottara, where 
the verses on faith were placed at the beginning of the chapter and were thus not 
necessarily read together with the stanzas on the conversion of the monarch. The 
authors of the Devipurana, however, did not just copy these stanzas, but tried to 
adapt their contents to their audience, albeit using very simple expressive strate¬ 
gies. One way to realize this adaptation was by converting the occurrences of the 
word siva into devi: thus the hemistich jagaddhitaya nrpatim sivadharme 
nivesayet (Sivadharmottara 1.48ab) becomes jagaddhitaya nrpatim devya dharme 
niyojayet, ‘For the benefit of the world, [the teacher] should bind the king to the 
religion of the goddess’ ( Devipurana 127.lab). Still, a small number of references 
to Siva and the ‘Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhana ) slipped into the text unaltered, 
proving that the Sivadharmottara was indeed the source of these quotations. Sig¬ 
nificant are the Devipurana hemistichs 127.10cd and llab (corresponding to 
Sivadharmottara 1.75): 209 ‘The one who listens to the Saiva knowledge according 
to rule and [the one who] proclaims it, these two go to the Saiva knowledge; in 
the opposite case, [they go to] hell’. 

Siva is acknowledged as the author of the teachings forming the core of the 
revelation of the Devipurana, which has been described in secondary literature 
as belonging to the broad and rather vague category of the so-called ‘minor’ 
Puranas (Upapuranas), despite not being mentioned in any of the traditional 
lists. 210 This work is in fact associated with Saktism, a religious and philosophical 
current that in the course of time was mainly subsumed under Saivism; its focus 


209 Devipurana 127.10cdllab: yah srnotisivam jhanam nyayatas tatpravaktica \| 10 taugaccha¬ 
tah sivam jhanam narakam tadviparyaye |. Note that the equivalent stanza of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara reads the first sivajhanam in compound and, more coherently, tau gacchatah sivam 
sthanam ‘these two go to the seat of Siva’ at 1.75c. Stanza 1.75 in its entirety thus reads: yah srnoti 
sivajhanam nyayatas tat pravakti ca \ tau gacchatah sivasthanam narakam tad viparyayat || 75 
(see Appendix 2). 

210 Hazra, in his long account of the text (1963, pp. 35-193), classifies the Devipurana among 
the ‘Sakta Upapuranas’, ‘one of the most important’ (pp. 35-36). Hazra’s considerations are the 
starting point for Chakrabarti’s study of the ‘Bengal Puranas’ (2001). 
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was on the cult of Siva’s divine power ( sakti ), embodied by his feminine counter¬ 
part Uma or Parvatl. 211 The cult of female deities, dating back to early times, that 
had grown exponentially during the post-Gupta era 212 represents the main reli¬ 
gious background of this work. On the other hand, the Devipurana proves to be 
rather eclectic: besides the prominent presence of royal rituals, myths, and pre¬ 
scriptions linked to the cult of the goddess, it also gives a number of practical 
instructions on the building of fortresses and towns, where images of the goddess 
or other tutelary deities have to be installed to ward off danger (chapters 72 and 
73); chapters on traditional medicine are based on borrowings from the Cara- 
kasamhita. 213 The cult of the goddess in her various aspects, 214 as envisaged by the 
Devipurana, thus has a patent worldly dimension, conferring protection against 
perils and the enjoyment of supramundane rewards on her devotees. 215 Hypothe¬ 
ses on the provenance of the Devipurana plausibly place it in present-day Ben¬ 
gal, 216 an area where the cult of the goddess is still prominent in contemporary 


211 As for the association of the Devipurana with tantric literature and practices, which were the 
reason why this text was excluded by Ballalasena in his Danasagara, see § 2.5 and 3.1. 

212 For a general survey of the attestations of goddesses and their worship in Sanskrit sources, 
see Kinsley 1988. 

213 These are chapters 108-110. The parallel with Carakasamhita 1 (sutrasthana ), 25 is pointed 
out by Hazra 1963, p. 64. 

214 The goddess accounted for in the Devipurana is an amalgam of the main female deities doc¬ 
umented in India from very early times. In the glorification of the goddess pronounced by Narada 
in chapter 16, she is called, among other names, Durga (16.20a), Vindhyavasini (the ‘Inhabitant 
of Mount Vindhya’, 16.20b), KausikI (16.20d) Yoganidra (the ‘Yoga-Sleep’, 16.26b), Mahisasura- 
ghatini (or MahisasuramardinI, the ‘Slayer of the Demon Mahisa’, 16.31b), and the warrior god¬ 
dess who killed the demon Ghora who appeared in the form of the buffalo Mahisa. It is Siva him¬ 
self who, talking to Brahma in chapter 7, proclaims the equivalence of these aspects, which 
correspond to his wife Uma, his supreme sakti. He sent her to Mount Vindhya in order to fight 
and defeat the demon Ghora ( Devipurana 7.20): ‘The one who, among the Great Souls, is the 
primeval, the supreme divine power, the yoga-sleep, mounting a lion, she went to amuse herself 
on the Vindhya’; yd sa adya parasaktir yoganidra mahatmanam \ sa tu simham samaruhya vi- 
ndhye kridanatam yayau || 20. The Vedas form her body and she is accompanied by female at¬ 
tendants who, at 7.91, are identified with the Divine Mothers ( matarah ). 

215 Sarkar 2011, p. 140, notes that attestations in early medieval texts document that the devo¬ 
tees of the goddess primarily sought security and protection; for this reason, she had been asso¬ 
ciated with protective clan-goddesses. This is further testified, after all, by the association of the 
goddess with the protection of towns and fortresses, which also finds linguistic expression in the 
equivalence between her name (Durga) and the Sanskrit term for fort (durga). On this, see Sarkar 
2011, p. 138, referring to traditional interpretations of the name of the goddess as a ‘savior from 
dangers’. 

216 Among the most convincing of Hazra’s arguments (1963, p. 79ff.) for assuming a Bengali 
origin of the Devipurana is the kind of topography reflected in this Purana, almost exclusively 
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practice, finding its utmost expression in the autumnal festival of the Navaratri. 217 
As proven both by literary and inscriptional data, the worship of the goddess in 
the East Indian regions enjoyed the patronage of Pala kings, who at the same time 
styled themselves as devotees of the Buddha and actively fostered Buddhist in¬ 
stitutions. 218 

The text also gives great relevance to the cult of the divine Mothers —female 
deities worshipped in India from early times—, 219 which constitutes the back¬ 
ground against which Devipurana’s chapter 91 on the gift of knowledge was com¬ 
posed. Chapter 91 of the Devipurana is part of a series of short chapters mainly 
devoted precisely to the cult of the Mothers; the first eight stanzas are a straight¬ 
forward continuation of the topic of the preceding ones, while from stanza 91.8 
onward the gift of knowledge is introduced exactly as a means of pleasing the 
Mothers: 220 

Reading [or] meditating upon treatises on the descents of the goddess 221 and those concern¬ 
ing Rudra and Visnu, o dear son, the desired fruit is obtained; (8) / But the one who always 
performs the gift of knowledge in the house of the goddess, this person becomes venerable 
for everyone; he will reach the condition of being a seat of veneration (pujapada ). (9) / The 
one who, in honour of the Mothers, would fall down [again] to the wealth-holding [Earth], 


referring to localities in northern India, as well as the geographical distribution of its manu¬ 
scripts, mostly found in Bengal and written in Bengali characters. The same scholar also lists a 
few linguistic features that he interprets as evidence of Bengali influence on the language of the 
Devipurana. 

217 On this pan-Indian festival and its identification as a rite of kingship, see Sarkar 2011, pp. 
142-204, and Sarkar 2012, which also provides an outline of foregoing scholarship on the topic. 

218 See Sanderson 2009, pp. 225-32. 

219 The earliest piece of evidence comes from Kusana sculpture, first to thrid century CE (Hatley 
2012, p. 3). Hatley (2012, pp. 4-7) also notes that the first royal support for the cult of the divine 
Mothers is attested in inscriptions from the fifth century CE; by that time their worship had been 
systematized with the establishment of a fixed set of seven goddesses—although the number 
may vary according to traditions—six of which were the counterparts of as many male deities, 
with the seventh one, Camunda, being their leader. 

220 Devipurana 91.8-12: devyavatarasastrani rudravisnubhavani ca \ vacayan cintayan vatsa 
ipsitam labhate phalam || 8 yas tu devyagrhe nityam vidyadanam pravartayet | s a bhavet sarva- 
lokanam pujyah pujapadam vrajet || 9 matara purato yas tu vasor dharam prapatayet \ prthivyam 
ekaran vatsa iha caiva bhaven narah || 10 chatram vatha prapam vahnim pravrngrismahimagame 
| karayen matrpuratah sarvakaman avapnuyat || 11 vidyadanam pravaksyami yena tusyanti 
matarah | likhyate yena vidhina diyate tatsrnusva nah || 12. 

221 A list of the different avataras of the goddess is given in chapters 16, 37, and 38 of the 
Devipurana (see Hazra 1963, pp. 44 and 48). According to chapter 50, the sixty forms of the god¬ 
dess are divided into the three categories of sattvika (‘bright’), rajasa (‘vigorous’), and tamasika 
(‘obscure’); on this see Hazra 1963, pp. 51-52). 
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right here on Earth he will become the only sovereign, o dear son! (10) / Moreover, the one 
who will provide, in honour of the Mothers, an umbrella, [as well as] a supply of water [and] 
fire at the approaching [respectively] of the rainy season, of summer, and winter, he will 
obtain everything he desires. (11) /1 will explain the gift of knowledge, by means of which 
the Mothers are pleased; according to which procedure it should be copied [and] donated, 
hear this from us! (12) 

Here, the simple reading and meditation upon a text is contrasted with a gift of 
knowledge, which implies the copying and donation of manuscripts (91.12), and 
is intended as a ceremony to be performed in a temple, therefore assuming a more 
public and religious dimension. Another main difference is that, while the acti¬ 
vities mentioned at 91.8 are addressed to the three classes of texts belonging to 
the main religious currents of medieval devotion, the proper description of the 
gift of knowledge that starts after stanza 91.12 takes into consideration a greater 
variety of religious and mundane literature (see stanzas 91.13-15, discussed in § 
2.5). Like the Sivadharmottara, the Devipurana does not introduce the description 
of the ritual from the very beginning of the chapter; it declares the intention of 
dealing with it at stanza 91.12, but then starts a proper account only at 91.37. 

A comparison between chapter 91 of the Devipurana and chapter two of the 
Sivadharmottara reveals that at least 28 out of the 83 stanzas of the Devipurana 
chapter either literally parallel or have been modelled on stanzas from the 
Sivadharmottara, all from the Vidyadanadhyaya, with only one stanza corre¬ 
sponding to Sivadharmottara 1.74 (see Appendix 2). On closer inspection, the 
Devipurana only reused stanzas included in the range between Sivadharmottara 
2.13 and 2.94, which means that the text included no more than the instructions 
focussed on the production, veneration, and donation of manuscripts, while ex¬ 
cluding other aspects that enriched Sivadharmottara’s understanding of the gift 
of knowledge, such as the financial support offered to book recitations or to 
teaching activities, as well as to teachers and ascetics in general. Stanzas 91.16— 
39, preceding the account of the gift of knowledge, contain eulogistic statements 
on this gift and the practical advantages offered by the circulation of knowledge. 
As in the incipit of Sivadharmottara chapter 2, these stanzas from the Devipurana 
also seem to refer to the donation of knowledge as happening within the frame¬ 
work of a traditional teacher-pupil model, although the Devipurana then high¬ 
lights the presence of manuscripts and their importance in the process of 
knowledge circulation: 222 


222 Devipurana 91.22-25: vidyadanena danani na hi tulyani buddhiman \ vidya evaparam manye 
yat tat padam anuttamam || 22 srnvann utpadyate bhaktir bhaktya gurum upasate | sa ca 
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For the knowledgeable person does not [think that there are] gifts [that are] tantamount to 
the gift of knowledge, I think that that condition that only knowledge [bestows] is supreme. 

(22) / Listening, devotion emerges; [urged] by devotion, one sits intent upon the teacher, 
and this explains the scriptures of knowledge. Knowledge resides in manuscripts, o king! 

(23) / Those who discriminate between pure and impure by being aware of the distinctions 
of knowledge find the realisation of all desires; therefore, knowledge has been spread. (24) 
/ A gift [that is] better than the gift of knowledge, by donating which one reaches Siva, who 
is the supreme cause, has never and will [never] exist. (25) 

In spite of the richness of these accounts, the most quoted single source on 
vidyadana by the medieval digest-writers is neither the Sivadharmottara (almost 
unknown to the authors of digests) nor the Devipurana (which, on the contrary, 
was very popular), but the Nandipurana. This work, like the other two sources, 
gives a long and detailed account of vidyadana, keeping the focus on knowledge 
in its written form, though it also encompasses rather large sections devoted to 
the praise of the traditional aural fruition of teachings. Its parallels with the 
Sivadharmottara are rather loose as far as the literal text is concerned, but when 
it comes to the main structure of the ritual the two texts could almost be read in 
parallel, and they both offer a rather complex understanding of the procedures 
to consider under the label of the gift of knowledge. The long passage on the gift 
of knowledge, as quoted by Laksmidhara, has an almost tripartite structure, in 
which an introduction on the identification of the books and fields of knowledge 
that should be donated as a gift of knowledge ( Danakanda 12.61-84np) 223 is fol¬ 
lowed by praise of the gift of knowledge, and by a long eulogy of the teacher 


vidyagaman valcti vidya granthasrita nrpa || 23 vidyavivekabodhena subhasubhavicarinah \ vinda- 
te sarvakamaptim tasmad vidyaparagata \ | 24 vidyadanatparam danam na bhutam na bhavisyati 
| yena dattena capnoti sivam paramakaranam || 25. 

223 As for the conventions used when referring to the Nandipurana, I have relied on the text of 
Laksmldhara’s Danakanda; the numeration of the stanzas thus corresponds to the one repro¬ 
duced in the latest edition of this work (Brick 2014). As a general rule for stanzas quoted from the 
Dharmanibandhas but not found in the original text, I append to the number a siglum identify¬ 
ing the name of the author from whose work the quotation was taken (for a complete list of these 
abbreviations, see References). Laksmldhara’s quotation on the gift of knowledge from the Na- 
ndipurana is long and, unlike other cases, uninterrupted, so that one might imagine that the 
stanzas were arranged in this order also in the original text. However, the passage is not quoted 
in its entirety, as Laksmidhara inserts the adverb tatha between stanzas 12.84 and 12.85, a stylis¬ 
tic devise used to underline the omission of a portion of text. This arrangement for the Nandi- 
purana stanzas is also confirmed by the slightly later work of Ballalasena. Hemadri attributes to 
the Nandipurana a few more stanzas that are lacking in Laksmidhara’s text (see Table to chapter 
3). 
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C Danakanda 12.85-107np). The main bulk of the text gives a description of the dif¬ 
ferent variants of a ritual called the gift of knowledge, all of them involving the 
use of manuscripts ( Danakanda 12.108-181np). 

Due to the loss of the whole work and the survival of only some quotations 
through the medieval digest-writers, there is not much we know about this text. 
That the Nandipurana was also a ‘book of Siva’ can be assumed not only on the 
basis of its title, but also from the many references that the 121 stanzas on vidyadana 
make to Siva and Saivism: the stanzas on the praise of the teacher, for instance, 
often celebrate the latter by comparing him to Siva, called Pinakin ( Danakanda 
12.92np), Mahadeva ( Danakanda 12.94np), Siva ( Danakanda 12.99np), and Sankara 
(.Danakanda 12.102np). Before addressing the preparation of the manuscript for cop¬ 
ying, the text prescribes the veneration of three gods, i.e. Rudra, Brahma, and 
Janardana, another name for Visnu ( Danakanda 12.108 np). It is then designated as 
a ‘temple of Siva’ ( sivamandira ), the place where knowledge is donated, and where 
the sponsor should subsequently provide food to ‘Brahmins and devotees of Rudra’ 
(.Danakanda 12.132 np). Hazra notes the existence of other Nandipurana stanzas, 
quoted by twelfth- and thirteenth-century digest-writers, that seem to reveal a Saiva 
affiliation for the authors of this Purana, as they recognize Siva as the ultimate re¬ 
cipient of donation. 224 Further stanzas attributed to the Nandipurana by the di¬ 
gests on gifting—as the Nandipurana is mostly quoted with regard to this topic— 
refer to Brahmins and gods in general as recipients of gifts. 225 Still, one of these 


224 See Hazra 1963, pp. 480-81. One example is in Ballalasena’s Danasagara, in the chapter on 
the ‘gift of the daily amount of food for the cows’ (gavahnikadana ), where the following stanza 
is attributed to the Nandipurana (Danasagara 10.3): ‘Anyone who would donate the daily 
amount of food for the cows donated to Rudra, he would go to the world of Rudra along with two 
members of the family’; yo gavam rudradattanam ko’pi dadyad gavahnikam \ sa gacched rudra- 
bhavanam lailadvayasamanvitam 113. The example referred to in the Caturvargacintamani ( Dana- 
khanda, p. 507), again concerning a donation addressed to the god—in this case the gifting of 
clothes—is very similar. Here, the stanzas attributed to the Nandipurana prescribe that one 
should donate clothes to Siva ( sive dadyat) in order to be exalted in the world of Siva ( sivaloke 
mahiyate). 

225 Several examples are found in the Danakanda of the Krtyakalpataru. In chapter 6.3, stanza 
2, the gift of a pregnant cow is said to be addressed ‘to a Brahmin who recites the Veda, as well 
as to the chosen god’ ( Danakanda 6.3.2np: [...] vipre vedavadini | devaya capy abhistaya [...]); in 
the same chapter, a further stanza attributed to the Nandipurana defines the recipients of a cow 
as ‘holy, eminent, and very pure practitioners of the Agnihotra’ (Danakanda 6.3.24np: [...] 
adhyatmika mukhyah susuddhas cagnihotrinah). In the brief list of donations contained in the 
Nandipurana stanzas quoted in chapter 19, on the ‘mixed donations’ (prakirnadanani ), Brahmins 
and gods are the recipients of the gifts, while being a Brahmin is also envisaged as the reward 
for those who practice gifting (Danakanda 19.97-98np): ‘One who would donate an ornament to 
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passages clearly attributes to Siva a primacy over the other gods: after stating that 
the merits earned with gifts of food are multiplied tenfold when this gift is ad¬ 
dressed to the chosen deity, the text declares, 226 ‘For one who would give food to 
Brahma, the fruit is doubled; having given food to Visnu, one enjoys a fruit [that 
is] two times bigger than that. By giving food to Rudra, this fruit is quadrupli¬ 
cated’. 

The three most exhaustive literary sources in which the gift of knowledge is 
described thus present the reader with three accounts that are reciprocally close 
as far as the main ritual procedures are concerned. In the following chapter, this 
will facilitate an attempt at an almost synoptical reading of the three sources, 
along with several other minor accounts, while examining the technical details 
of this ceremony. At the same time, each of the texts insert their treatment of the 
gift of knowledge into a different context and, despite their common devotion to 
Siva, the position of these sources within the broader context of medieval Saivism 
is significantly diversified. One may thus rightly expect that their doctrinal differ¬ 
ences would also substantially affect their understanding of a ritual that was pri¬ 
marily focused on the worship of manuscripts of scriptural authorities. This de¬ 
duction is right, and the study of the procedures connected with the ritual 
treatment of manuscripts can indeed also offer an insight into sectarian strategies 
of scriptural legitimation, as I will argue in the following chapters. 


the Brahmin and to the god, he will go to the world of Varuna adorned with various ornaments; 
after a time he is born again on Earth as a twice-born king. (97) / And by means of the gift of the 
sacred cord to the gods and a Brahmin, one will become a Brahmin, knower of the four Vedas, 
with certainty. (98)’; alamkaram tu yo dadyad viprayatha suraya ca \ sa gacched varunam lolam 
nanabharanabhusitah \ jatah prthivyam kalena bhaved dvipapatir nrpah || 97 yajhopavitadanena 
surebhyo brahmandya ca | bhaved vipras caturvedah suddhadhir natra samsayah || 98. 

226 Danakanda 16.29-30abNp: yo dadyat brahmane ’nnani tasya dvigunitam phalam | tasmad 
visnau tu dattvannam dvigunam phalam asnute || 29 rudrayannapradanena phalam etac caturgu- 
nam |. 



2 The Task of Writing and the Art of Giving 

2.1 The Gift of Knowledge 


In its simplest form, the gift of knowledge in the Puranic tradition is a ritual fo¬ 
cused chiefly on manuscripts: the main steps of their production are ritualized 
and culminate in the public donation of the newly produced manuscript to a re¬ 
ligious institution, usually a hermitage or a temple. This brief description does 
not cover all the variants of the ritual and the implications at stake in the notion 
of ‘donation of knowledge’. The same category of dana not only includes both the 
financial support of public manuscript readings and the fostering of institutions 
and people devoted to teachings; the sources also admit a further possibility, 
namely that the gift of knowledge could also consist of the oral transmission of 
teachings from teacher to students. This is what seems to be implied by the incipit 
of Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya, which defines the gift of knowledge as 
follows: 227 

[The gift] that awakens disciples who are devout to Siva, after having taught them step by 

step, this is called a gift of knowledge, according to the authority of the knowledge of Siva. 

(2) / The one who, depending on the disciples, would teach [them] using words in Sanskrit, 

Prakrit, and local languages, is traditionally held as teacher. (3) 

The context of this definition is certainly that of traditional teaching, and it is 
possible that the notion of the gift of knowledge, which also includes the practical 
support offered to teachers, may have been extended, by analogy, to the tradi¬ 
tional method of oral instruction. Literary sources often evoke this interplay be¬ 
tween tradition and innovation, oral recitation and fruition of texts versus their 
materiality, especially in their attempt to integrate the traditional recitation of the 
Veda with the Puranic ritual of the gift of manuscripts (see in particular § 3.2). For 
now, it suffices to state that, when the gift of knowledge is intended in the sense 
of a ritual, it is univocally connected with knowledge in its written form, as testi¬ 
fied by stanza 2.13 of the Sivadharmottara, which is the proper starting point for 
the ritual account. Here the text proclaims its programmatic intentions, stating, 228 


227 Sivadharmottara 2.2-3: adhyapya yac chanaih sisyan sivabhaktan prabodhayet \ sivavidya- 
nusarena vidyadanam tad ucyate || 2 samskrtaih prakrtair valcyair yah sisyasyanurupatah \ 
desabhasadyupayais ca bodhayet sa guruh smrtah || 3. 

228 Sivadharmottara 2.13: vidyadanam pravaksyami dhaninam pustakasritam \ likhyate diyate 
yena vidhina tatphalam ca yat || 13. 
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‘To the advantage of wealthy people, I will explain the gift of knowledge, which 
is based on [the use of] manuscripts: the procedure according to which [a manu¬ 
script] is copied and donated, and what is the fruit of that.’ This procedure thus 
selected the rich sponsors as its audience, as well as the manuscripts to be written 
down and donated as the main ritual focus. This concise though comprehensive 
definition accurately delineates the boundaries of the understanding of this prac¬ 
tice in the early Saiva text; nonetheless, it will have to be updated several times 
throughout the chapter. 


2.1.1 The Introductory Procedures 

The Sivadharmottara does not specify which period of the year is appropriate for 
performing a gift of knowledge, nor whether it has to be carried out within a fixed 
amount of time; the overall time span of the rite depends on that of the copying, 
since it is only at its conclusion that the donation can actually take place. Accord¬ 
ing to all the descriptions of the gift of knowledge available in literary sources, 
the most relevant ritual activities are carried out on the first and last day of copy¬ 
ing. An initial stage of the first-day rites is the preparation of a specially arranged 
pavilion provided with auspicious embellishments (see Sivadharmottara 2.14- 
22), where the worship and copying of the manuscript will take place. The Na- 
ndipurana, which begins its description of a gifting ritual at stanzas 105 to 107, 
introduces it by praising knowledge as a ‘chief gift’ ( vidya mukhyam dananam, 
Danakarida 12.105np), and by highlighting that its donation is in compliance with 
the basic norms on gifting taught in the Dharmasastra. 229 This is the source that 
gives more details on the location of the main ritual activities of the gift of 
knowledge, though the information it supplies is very generic: the right place for 
the donation is identified with the ‘perfect temples of the gods’ ( suralayesu 
siddhesu, 12.107np), while the appropriate time for its performance is simply given 
as ‘during an auspicious asterism ( naksatra ), as well as at the time of the auspi¬ 
cious [observation of a] day-planet’ ( subhe naksatradivase suhhe capi dinagrahe, 


229 The Nandipurana remarks that the vidyadana should be practiced by ‘observing the right 
procedure, with trustworthiness’ ( vidhivac chraddhaya, Danakarida 12.105np), and addressed to 
‘proper recipients’ (satpatrebhyah, 12.106np), particularly those ‘endowed with good qualities’ 
(gunasalisu 12.106np). 
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12.108np), which resembles what is found in other sources; 230 the ritual transcrip¬ 
tion preceding the donation will happen in a ‘solitary, beautiful building’ ( grhe 
manorame gupte), besmeared with unguents and incences and variously embel¬ 
lished. 231 The Sivadharmottara and the Devipurana do not make any remarks on 
the time of the ritual performance, and scatter throughout the text the other bits 
of information that the Nandipurana introduces at the very beginning. 

The Sivadharmottara prescribes that preparing a proper location for copying 
the manuscript and for the performance of the first day rites should start with the 
worship of Siva, the teacher, and ‘knowledge’ ( vidya, Sivadharmottara 2.14-15), 
a term often used in this chapter with reference to the manuscript to be donated 
(see § 2.5). In this case, however, the allusion refers to the manuscript that will 
function as exemplar, since in this phase of the ritual the other manuscript, the 
one onto which the text is going to be copied and that will then be donated, has 
not been introduced yet. The Sivadharmottara identifies the location where these 
first ritual activities will take place as a temporary mandapa, as is suggested by 
the reference to a tent that has to hang above the hall ( Sivadharmottara 2.19). 232 
Besides recommending the purity of the place, the text further requires the ar¬ 
rangement of various decorations, among which a so-called vidyamandala 
(Sivadharmottara 2.16, literally ‘mandala of knowledge’), eight or four hands, 
round or square, with a lotus flower drawn in the middle along with various floral 
embellishments on the outer side. 233 Similar instructions on the drawing of a 
mandala on the first day of the ritual are given by the Devipurana, the Agni- 


230 The Bhavisyottarapurana quoted by Apararka {Apararkatika, vol. 1 p. 390) prescribes that 
the ritual should start ‘on an auspicious day taught by a Brahmin’ ( subhe ’hni viprakathite, 
Bhavisyottara 2A P a). According to the Vahnipurana quoted by Hemadri ( Danakhanda, p. 556), the 
beginning of the procedures will take place ‘on an auspicious day, in correspondance with an 
auspicious naksatra’ ( subhe ’hni subhanaksatre, Vahnipurana 4Hem); in the Varahapurana pas¬ 
sage that Hemadri quotes immediately after this ( Danakhanda , p. 557), the ritual is said to start 
‘on the taught day’ (ukte [...] kale, Varahapurana 2Hem). 

231 Danakanda 12.117np: grhe manorame gupte sudhalepitabhittike | nanaragahganopete sura- 
bimbamanorame | dhupamodamanojhe tu vitanakapariskrte || 117. 

232 Note that the Varahapurana explictly mentions a ‘pavilion endowed with a beautiful altar’ 
C mandapam subhavedikam, Varahapurana 4Hem) as the place where the copying of the manu¬ 
script has to take place. 

233 Sivadharmottara 2.16-18: bhumibhage same ramye sarvadosavivarjite | vidyamandalakam 
krtva gandhagomayavarina || 16 astahastam tadardham va vrttam va caturasrakam \ tanmadhye 
sitacurnena likhetpadmam susobhanam || 17 tadbahir varnakais citrair nanasobham prakalpayet 
| pahcavarnais ca kusumair yathasobham alahkrtam || 18. This passage has a literal parallel in 
Atharvavedaparisista 19b (see Appendix 2). 
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purana, and the Bhavisyottarapurana, although they do not refer to it as a vidya- 
mandala. m The Sivadharmottara prescribes the arrangement of a vidyamandala 
on several occasions: besides the opening day of the ritual ( Sivadharmottara 
2.16), a vidyamandala must be re-built on the second day and, accordingly, on 
any other day on which the transcription takes place ( Sivadharmottara 2.37). 
However, this is a smaller version of the original vidyamandala, since it is just 
half the size of the one built on the first day; an even smaller, two-hand-long 
vidyamandala must be drawn for the occasion of the public reading of the book, 
as attested in Sivadharmottara 2.96ff. and 2.174ff. (see below § 2.4). 


2.1.2 The Manuscripts 

Following these initial procedures, two manuscripts, called lekhya and likhita, 
respectively, make their appearance on the ritual scene ( Sivadharmottara 2.25). 
Given their function during the copying, as well as the literal meaning of these 
two verbal derivatives from the root likh, ‘to write’— lekhya, a gerundive, meaning 


234 The prescriptions given by the Devlpurana and the Bhavisyottarapurana are very similar in 
this regard. The Devlpurana, for instance, establishes ( Devlpurana 91.40-41): ‘In a place that 
slopes down to the northeast and is deprived of all obstacles, beautiful, besmeared with cow 
dung, the competent person should draw a mandala (40) / Measuring four hands, beautiful, 
quadrangular. In the middle of it he should draw a lotus flower, with colours like white, red, and 
black. (41)’; purvottaraplave dese sarvabadhavivarjite \ gomayena subhe lipte lairyan mandala- 
kam budhah || 40 caturhastapramanena subham tu caturasrakam \ tasya madhye likhet padmam 
sitaraktarajadibhih || 41. The following description of the decoration of the place given by the 
Devlpurana also closely resembles the text of the Sivadharmottara (see Appendices 1 and 2). The 
Bhavisyottarapurana quoted by Apararka, on the other hand, reads ( Apararkatika , vol. 1 p. 390): 
‘On an auspicious day taught by a Brahmin, one should make with cow dung a very auspicious 
mandala, [which would be] beautiful, quadrangular, furnished with heaps of flowers (st. 3) on 
all sides, (2) / Endowed with a svastika and so on; having placed the manuscript in that place, 
one should revere it with fragrances and flowers. (3)’; subhe ’hni viprakathite gomayena susobha- 
nam \ karayen mandalam divyam caturasram samantatah || 2 puspaprakarasamyuktam svasti- 
kadisamanvitam | pustakam tatra samsthapya gandhapuspaih samarcayet || 3. The Agnipurana 
only makes a very quick reference to an ‘auspicious mandala’ into which one should worship 
the two manuscripts placed on a foldable seat ( Agnipurana 1.63.10: svastike mandale ’bhyarcya 
[...])• 

A complex Buddhist description of a vidyamandala—here however referred to as a mahavi- 
dyamandala— is found in chapter 2.4 of the Karandavyuhasutra, a Buddhist Sutra almost entirely 
dedicated to the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara and the teaching of the mantra ‘om mani padme 
hum’ (‘Great knowledge consisting of six syllables’, sadaksarimahavidya) as a means of salva¬ 
tion. 
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literally ‘to be written’, and likhita, a passive past participle, ‘written’—one can 
deduce that the latter denotes the manuscript that will function as exemplar, 
while the former is the one that is still blank and will become the apograph. This 
pair of terms, as we shall see, is often attested in the Puranic accounts of the gift 
of knowledge and, along with the different seats and thrones mentioned in the 
various phases of the ritual, is among the stock terms characterizing descriptions 
of the gift of knowledge, as well as of writing procedures in general. 

In Sanskrit literature, the word lekhya is also attested simply in the meaning 
of ‘written text’: starting with the Yajhav alley asmrti (fourth to fifth century) this 
denotes, within the Dharmasastra tradition, a written document that functions as 
evidence. 235 In the Sivadharmottara , the word lekhya is not used to denote a fin¬ 
ished document, but rather a text ‘to be written’—and thus, by synecdoche, a 
manuscript to write on; this can mainly be deduced on account of its association 
with the ‘written’ one {likhita). The same also occurs in Devlpurana 91.46, which 
mentions both a ‘written manuscript’ {pustakam likhitam) and one ‘to be written’, 
for which it uses the equivalent expression alekhyam, from alikh. In both the 
Sivadharmottara and the Devlpurana , the manuscripts are mentioned as a pair in 
the same phase of the ritual, namely when they are placed on a support and wor¬ 
shipped before the transcritpion can start. The same happens in the Agnipurana, 
which refers to lekhyam ca likhitam pustam in stanza 1.63.10, again literally a 
‘manuscript to be copied and an [already] written one’, which have to be wor¬ 
shipped by the sponsor of the ritual along with other implements. 

The Nandipurana offers a greater variety of options in this regard and, despite 
also using the term lekhya, it attributes a different meaning to it. When referring 
to the manuscript before the ritual, the text employs the expression purva- 
pustaka, literally ‘old manuscript’ {Danakanda 12.116np). Unlike the other 
sources, the Nandipurana does not prescribe the worship of the manuscripts at 
the beginning of the ritual, although in this phase it does refer to two manuscripts 
placed on two different thrones; the one that will function as an apograph is the 
object of a more detailed description in Danakanda 112-116np, while the purva- 
pustaka is mentioned in stanza 116 as yantrasthitam, literally ‘placed on a folda¬ 
ble lectern’. The gloss that the twelfth-century digest-author Laksmidhara ap¬ 
pended to this verse also confirms that the term piirvapustaka, never used by 
other sources on vidyadana, most likely means ‘exemplar’. The digest-writer ex¬ 
plains the term with the compound adarsapustaka, literally ‘mirror manuscript’, 
and the term adarsa is attested in various early sources as denoting a manuscript 


235 See Olivelle 2010, p. 45. Yajnavallcyasmrti 2.84-94 is called the ‘section on documents’ 
( lekhyaprakarana ). 
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from which other copies derive, namely an exemplar. 236 In addition to the most 
common and generic term pustaka, the Nandipurana refers to the manuscript by 
using the word lekhya. However, unlike the Sivadharmottara and other sources, 
the Nandipurana does not contrast this term with likhita, but uses it to denote 
both manuscripts ( ubhayam ... tallekhyam, ‘both these manuscripts’, Danakanda 
12.122np) after transcription, when prescribing that a ‘competent person’ should 
compare the two copies and correct the mistakes (see § 2.2). Here, the Nandi- 
purana is in keeping with the Dharmasastra tradition and uses the word in the 
simple meaning of ‘written document’. Note that this is also the choice made by 
the twelfth-century digest-author Ballalasena: while commenting on—or, better, 
paraphrasing—the Nandipurana in the concluding statements of chapter 43 of the 
Danasagara (see Danasagara, p. 489), he glosses the word sastra (literally ‘trea¬ 
tise’, but also ‘field of study’) with lekhya, and thus understands the latter as de¬ 
noting the exemplar. This can be deduced from the fact that Ballalasena contrasts 
lekhya with the expression patrasamcaya, literally a ‘stack of leaves’, which is the 
definition that he gives to the apograph: 237 ‘having placed there ( scil. ‘on the sara- 
yantra’) the manuscript {lekhya), i.e. the above mentioned treatise {sastra), and 
the collection of leaves {scil. the exemplar and the prospective apograph) [...]’. 
This lexical choice does not stem from the text of the Nandipurana. Rather, it is 
specific to Ballalasena’s commentary, first appearing amid the brief remarks on 
a stanza from the Nandipurana {Danasagara 43.53np, corresponding to 
Danakanda 12.112np) ordering that the text used for the gift of knowledge should 
be transcribed. However, it seems primarily to imply that the manuscript should 
be assembled as part of the ritual, and thus devotes several stanzas to the descrip¬ 
tion of its external features. In these stanzas, the Nandipurana refers to the man¬ 
uscript only as pustaka, a word that Ballalasena glosses with patrasamcaya 
{Danasagara, p. 478), thus hinting at this manuscript being nothing more than a 
‘stack’ of leaves, as it is still in the stage of pre-production. Henceforth, 
Ballalasena groups the stanzas in which the Nandipurana describes the manu¬ 
script that will be used for the ritual transcription under a paragraph called ‘In¬ 
structions on the Stack of Leaves’ (patrasamcayavidhih), namely ‘Instructions on 
the Manuscript’. Another attestation of the word patrasamcaya, in the commen- 


236 A notable attestation of the word adarsa is in the early Buddhist Mahayana text Bodhisattva- 
bhumi (p. 88; see also above § 1.1); for other occurrences in poetic literature, see Apte 1965 s.v. 
Note that in commenting on the same stanza from the Nandipurana, Ballalasena glosses purva- 
pustaka simply with the word adarsa (Danasagara, p. 479). 

237 Danasagara, p. 489: tatra lekhyam sastram yathoktam patrasamcayam ca sthapayitva. 
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tary on Danasagara 43.62np (= Danakanda 12.120np), confirms that, for Balla- 
lasena, this term designated a blank manuscript that would become the apo¬ 
graph during the process of copying. The text prescribes that: 238 

[The scribe] should start [writing] at the sound of musical instruments after worshipping 

the gods as well as the ancestors. (119Lak=6lBai) / After the competent person addresses a 

benediction to the Brahmins, [he] should transfer the treatise. 

The very terse comment that the digest-author added to stanza 62 reads: 239 ‘This 
[is] the meaning: the competent person, namely the sponsor, having worshipped 
both the gods and the ancestors, should copy the treatise into a blank manu¬ 
script’. Ballalasena’s phrasing of this sentence amplifies the ambiguity of the 
text, which had mentioned a professional scribe in Danasagara 43.60np, but now 
refers to a more generic subject, the ‘competent person’ ( budhah ), who according 
to Ballalasena must be identified with the sponsor of the ritual (yajamana ). As 
confirmed by the parallel in the Sivadharmottara, the material author of the cop¬ 
ying is actually the scribe, whereas the commentary of Ballalasena seems to im¬ 
ply that the sponsor is also responsible for at least a part of the transcription. It is 
also relevant that the digest-writer uses the expression ‘to copy onto a blank man¬ 
uscript’ as a gloss on ‘to transfer the treatise’, which the Vidyadanadhyaya of the 
Sivadharmottara attests in a similar way as a technical expression used to denote 
the activity of copying a manuscript ( Sivadharmottara 2.31). 

The word pattrasamcaya recalls a term that is used in the Devipurana for de¬ 
noting a manuscript that is still in a ‘pre-philologicaT phase. Ballalasena refuses 
to consider this a source of trustworthy authority and thus does not cite it in his 
digest (see chapter 3). The Devipurana, just like the Nandipurana and unlike the 
Sivadharmottara, introduces some lines on the outward appearance of the man¬ 
uscript, which directly precede the prescriptions concerning the ritual. This will 
become typical of the accounts of the ritual installations of manuscripts, where 
the description of the object that is to be installed regularly follows the depiction 
of the ritual’s location while preceding the ritual itself (see chapter 4). In this de¬ 
scription, the Devipurana does not specify whether the activity of assembling the 


238 Danasagara 43.61cd-62abNP = Danakanda 12.119cd-120abNp: prarabhet turyaghosena pujya 
devanpitfms tatha || 6lBn\=119iitkbrdhmandn svasti vacyadau sdstram samcarayed budhah |. 

239 Danasagara, p. 480: ayam arthah—budho yajamano devan pitfms ca sampujya pa- 
trasamcaye sdstram lekhayed iti |. 
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manuscript is included in the rite, but provides other relevant pieces of infor¬ 
mation on writing substance and terminology: 240 

The person who, having available a uniform and well assembled stack ( samce ) of sritadi 
leaves, on whose side are variegated [wooden] tables [and] that is covered with red or black 
leather, (37) / Either soft or embossed, strongly tied with a thread, and [therefore] made in 
the proper manner, (38)/ Would copy a text consisting of twelve thousand [verses] and give 
[it] to a suitable person, he reaches the supreme state. (39) 

The noun samca, of rare attestation, can be analyzed as a derivative from the verb 
samci, ‘to pile up’, 241 attested in the same stanza in the form susamcite, ‘well as¬ 
sembled’ ( Devipurana 91.37b). This root is also the basis of the substantive 
samcaya (‘collection’, ‘heap’), which is attested in the compound patrasamcaya. 
The Devipurana specifies that they must be palm leaves, for the word sritadi can 
be considered a variant of tadi, which is usually interpreted as the designation of 
one of the known variants of palm leaves that are suitable for writing, namely the 
talipot. 242 The Sivadharmottara uses the word samcaya twice in the Vidyada- 
nadhyaya with reference to a writing tool; while in both cases it is clear that this 
term is used to denote a manuscript, the text never gives enough information to 
understand the specific identity of this writing support. 243 As observed previ¬ 
ously, the Sivadharmottara’ s account includes no information either on writing 


240 Devipurana 91.37-39 (= Danakanda 12.13-14, Cod. fol. 78 V [llu-i 2]): sritadipatrake [srltada 
patraje ed.[ samce [samghe ed.[ same tatra [patra 0 ed.[ susamcite | vicitrapattikapdrsve 
[°pattikasyaya a.c., “pattika p.c. Cod.; “kambika- DI<] carmana samputikrte || 37 raktena vatha 
krsnena mrduna rahgitena [vardhitena ed.[ va | drdhasutranibaddhena [“subaddhena ed.[ evam 
vidhikrtena ca || 38 yas tu dvadasasahasrim samhitam upalekhayet \ dadati cabhiyuktaya sa yati 
paramam gatim || 39. 

241 The nineteenth-century traditional dictionary Sabdakalpadruma explains this noun as ‘[it] 
collects letters’, samcinoti varnani (see s.v. samca), and analyzes it as a formation from sam + ci 
+ the affix dah. 

242 On the identification of tadi with the Talipot ( Corypha umbraculiphera ), from whose half¬ 
leaves the sheets of most northern manuscripts are composed, see Janert 1995, Hikosalca-John 
1996, and Jahn 2006. See also Hoernle 1900 for an influential, yet outdated contribution on the 
history of Indian palm-leaf as a writing support. 

243 These attestations are in Sivadharmottara 2.84: ‘As big is the number of this [manuscript’s] 
extremely auspicious leaves, for so many thousand yuga s he is honoured in the world of Siva’ 
(yavat tatpatrasamkhyanamsamcaye ’fiva sobhane | tavad yugasahasrani sivaloke mahiyate || 
84); and Sivadharmottara 2.105: ‘One who will donate with devotion a box made of sriparrti 
wood, dug out, well fit [to contain a manuscript], or else made of leather’ ( yah sriparnisam- 
udbhutam nimnakhatam susamcayam | dadyat samputakam bhaktya carmana vapi nirmitam || 
105). 
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materials, nor on the outer appearance of manuscripts. In contrast, the majority 
of the other sources do. This also applies to those that are based on the text of the 
Sivadharmottara, like the Devipurana or, notably, the Uttarakamika, which has a 
rather extensive list of possible materials to be used in the production of manu¬ 
scripts (see § 4.2). Once again, this list immediately precedes the description of 
the ceremony. Whether the assembly and decoration of the manuscript are con¬ 
sidered part of the ritual is not made absolutely clear by the Devipurana, whereas 
the Nandipurana, which has a similar and more extensive account, seems to 
make it much more explicit: one of the first steps of the rite is, in this case, to ‘give 
knowledge the shape of a manuscript’ ( vidyam [...] kuryat pustakasamsthitam, 
Danakanda 12.112abNp), i.e. to assemble and decorate the manuscript: 244 

[One] should give knowledge laid there (scil. on the ‘knowledge-holder’, vidyadhara) the 
shape of a manuscript and should assemble the manuscript. Of this he should write for an 
extension of one ahgula ; and [he should prepare it so that it is] endowed with thin letters 
and beautiful, black or dark blue; (112) / Or having the brightness of a red lotus, decorated 
with the peacock’s eyes, beautiful, held together by a cotton thread, perfumed with various 
fragrances (113) / As well with various inks of four colours, mixed with a steadying sub¬ 
stance, as well as of dark-blue colour, in great numbers. (114) / And with celestial pens, 
decorated with gold, the colour of the manuscript must be made pleasant on the outside. 
(115) / Or it should be well wrapped in yellow, red, or ochre, nicely embellished, beautiful, 
light but of imposing size, with or without knots [on its cord]. (116) 

The manuscript referred to in this text is arguably no longer the ‘old manuscript’, 
but the new one, which will host the apograph text. In the description of the Na- 
ndipurana, the purvapustaka is placed on a second ‘knowledge-holder’ ( vidya- 
dhara) mentioned in stanza 12.116eNP, immediately followed by the description of 
the place where the ritual transcription will be performed ( Danakanda 12.117np). 
According to the formulation of the preceding stanzas, the decoration of the man¬ 
uscript might already count as a ritual activity. These instructions also include 


244 Danakanda 12.112-16: tatra vidyam vinihitam kuryat pustakasamsthitam [ lairyac ca 
pustakam tasya likhed dhyahgulavistrtam \ suksmaksaram ca ramyam ca krsnam mecakitam tu 
va || 112 atha va raktapadmabham mecakalamkrtam subham | karpasasutragrathitam 
nanagandhadhivasitam || 113 masibhis capy anekabhis caturvarnabhir eva ca | drdhastambha- 
nayuktabhir mecakais capy anekasah || 114 lekhanibhis ca divyabhir hemacitrabhir eva ca \ bahis 
ca varnam lairvita pustakasya manoramam || 115 pltaraktakasayair va sunibaddham sucitritam | 
ramyam laghu suvistirnam nirgranthi granthisamyutam || 116. 

Compare to this the information given in Bhavisyottarapurana 4A P a, also in that case preceding 
the performance of the ritual: ‘The pen has to be made of gold, and the inkpot of silver; the ink 
will be made of lampblack ( kajjala ) produced from a lamp’s flame’; sauvarni lekhani karya 
raupyam ca masibhajanam | dipajvalasamudbhutakajjalena masi bhavet || 4. 
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recommendations concerning the shape of the letters and the extension of the 
writing surface, which must therefore refer to a later stage in the ritual, as the 
copying will only be started at Danakanda 12.119np. By suggesting that particular 
attention should be paid to external, decorative aspects of preparing the manu¬ 
scripts that are ritually donated as well as of the writing tools employed during 
the ritual transcription, these stanzas reflect the importance of the materiality of 
the manuscript as the embodiment of knowledge. 

Ballalasena’s commentary on the Nandipurana (for additional considera¬ 
tions on this subject, see § 3.1) also attests another term denoting the exemplar: 
this is the compound lekhaniyasastra, the ‘treatise to be copied’, which the di¬ 
gest-author uses in the concluding commentary of the chapter with reference to 
the text (rather than the manuscript) that has to be transcribed; the result of this 
process, namely the manuscript that has just been copied and will be brought to 
the temple and donated, is further called likhitam pustakam, ‘written manu¬ 
script’. If one compares this terminology to that of Sivadharmottara 2.25, Devi- 
purana 91.46, and Agnipurana 1.63.10, the reason for this difference will appear 
evident: in the case of these Puranas, the opposition between lekhya and likhita, 
at the moment preceding the start of the transcription, suggests that the former 
has to be read as a reference to the blank manuscript that will fulfil the function 
of the apograph, and the latter as the one that already contains a text, namely the 
exemplar in the copying process. By contrast, Ballalasena uses the passive past 
participle likhita to refer to the apograph after the transcription, when the previ¬ 
ous stage’s ‘collection of leaves’ has developed into a complete, ‘written’ manu¬ 
script, which might potentially become an exemplar from which other copies will 
be derived. Thus, the value of the denominations lekhya and likhita is merely 
functional, as they can both be used to qualify the same manuscript in different 
phases of its life. 


2.1.3 The Thrones of Worship 

When the Sivadharmottara first mentions the two manuscripts, it is in order to 
prescribe their worship, one of the non-fungible ritual requirements preceding 
the transcription of the text. According to the Sivadharmottara, the two manu¬ 
scripts must be placed on the ‘lion-throne of knowledge’ ( vidyasimhasana ), or on 
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a possibly less expensive version called the ‘stick-throne’ ( dandasana ), while the 
teacher sits on another throne nearby (2.23-31): 245 

Having placed (st. 25) the auspicious lion-throne of knowledge ( vidyasimhasana ), made of 
ivory and so on, inlaid with golden jewels, furnished with a cushion made of dukula fabric, 
(23) / Or this auspicious stick-throne ( dandasana ), embellished with golden jewels, ve¬ 
neered with ivory [produced] from the most noble elephants, made with the wood of red 
sandal trees; (24) / [Having placed one of these thrones] on a bunch of flowers, and having 
worshipped [it] with fragrances and flowers, one should place there both manuscripts, [that 
is] a blank manuscript and one containing the text. (25) /And one will worship [them] using 
yellow pigments, sandal and so on, as well as with flowers and incenses, with ghee, lamps 
and garlands, with food and beautiful clothes. (26) 

The two thrones on which the manuscripts must be venerated are presented as 
two alternatives, which suggests that both manuscripts are supposed to be laid 
on the same throne, either the vidyasimhasana or the dandasana. Neither is fully 
described by the text, which only briefly lists their materials and embellishments. 
The ‘lion-throne’ ( simhasana ), a type of royal seat with lions as supports, is a well- 
known and early iconographic feature in Indian art. 246 The simhasana is also quite 
important in ritualistic procedures that make use of the visualization—both with 
internal and external supports—of thrones of worship on which the deity has to 


245 Sivadharmottara 2.23-26: vidyasimhasanam sriman nagadantadinirmitam \ suvarna- 
ratnanicitam dulculastarananvitam || 23 dandasanam va srimat tad dhemaratnopasobhitam \ 
nagendradantanicitam raktacandanadarujam || 24 sthapya puspagrhasyante gandhapuspaih 
prapujya ca \ lekhyam ca likhitam catra vinyaset pustakadvayam || 25 rocanacandanadyais ca 
puspair dhupais ca pujayet | ghrtapradipamalabhir bhaksair vastrais ca sobhanaih 11 26. This pas¬ 
sage has a literal parallel in Atharvavedaparisista 19b (see Appendix 2). Furthermore, compare 
this description to the one given by the Hayasirsapahcaratra, 2.31.4-5, as in Dutta 1971, p. 27 fn. 
75: [...] dandasanam va srimantam hemaratnadinirmitam || 4 srimat simhasanam vapi 
nagadantadinirmitam | tatra samsthapayed dhiman pustakadvitayam guruh || 5. The references 
to this section of the Hayasirsapahcaratra, still unpublished, will be given as in Dutta 1971. 

246 The earliest representations of lion-thrones in the history of Indian iconography come from 
the Mathura region: this is the place of origin of a seated Buddha image of the Saka period (ca. 
first century BCE). This throne is formed by an inverted Mount Meru platform resting on two lions 
(Huntington 1985, p. 123). Another very early representation from Mathura is an inscribed image 
of the Buddha sitting on a pedestal decorated with lions (the ‘Anyor Buddha’, first century CE), 
and that of a Kusana king possibly identified as Vima Kadphises (first to second century CE; for 
both, see Rosenfield 1967, pp. 183-86). The motif of the lion-throne, which will become central 
in Buddhist iconography, does not have a specific prototype, but its origins have been hypothet¬ 
ically located in the art of Near and Central Asia (Rosenfield 1967, p. 184). 
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be enthroned. 247 The fact that such a throne is prescribed for the veneration of the 
manuscripts indicates their status as divine icons and sources of power and au¬ 
thority, which will emerge several times in the course of the chapter. As for the 
dandasana, this term has little attestation in ritual and iconography; 248 one hy¬ 
pothesis is that the word ‘stick’ ( danda ) refers to its shape, or to the shape of its 
support. A dandasana is also mentioned by the Devipurana among the tools that 
have to be donated to the professional who is devoted to the reading of books 
C Devipurana 91.80). The Sivadharmottara does not distinguish this pair of 
thrones, except on the basis of their materials—the dandasana is said to be made 
of sandal wood and merely veneered with ivory, while the vidyasimhasana is 
made entirely of ivory. The latter is mentioned again in the same chapter as a 
support for the daily worship of the manuscripts, which allows us to draw a pos¬ 
sible parallel with an early canonical Buddhist text, the Civaravastu (see § 2.3). A 


247 These can be considered ‘if not a cultural constant, at least a very widespread characteristic 
of theistic worship in South Asia’ (Goodall 2011, p. 222) so that many texts dealing with ritual 
(including the Sivadharmottara; see Goodall 2011, pp. 222-27 for an edition and discussion of the 
relevant parts of chapter 10) and ritual manuals pay attention to depicting more or less detailed 
and coherent images of such thrones. Accounts of the simhasana are given, among others, in the 
eleventh-century Saiddhantika ritual manual of Somasambhu, as well as in the twelfth century, 
in the Kriyakramadyotika (pp. 87-95) and the Pahcavaranastava (w. 17-27) of Aghorasiva, (for 
these last two references, see Goodall 2011, pp. 222-23). According to these accounts, the 
simhasana is visualized after the anantasana; its four lion-legs symbolize both the four ages of 
the Indian traditional time concept, as well as Dharma, Jnana, Vairagya, and Aisvarya, the four 
buddhidharmas according to Sankhya philosophy, interpreted in this context by Saiva commen¬ 
taries as the four saktis of Ananta controlling the corresponding functions of the buddhi (Brun- 
ner-Lachaux 1963, p. 160, and Goodall 2011, p. 224, both referring to Nirmalamani’s Prabha- 
vyakhya on the Kriyakramadyotika ). Aghorasiva also adds the detail that between the lion-legs 
are four human figures with lion-faces, each with three eyes, functioning as supportive bars be¬ 
tween the legs of the throne; these theriomorphic creatures represent the four opposites of the 
buddhidharmas, namely Adharma, Ajnana, Avairagya, and Anaisvarya, and are two-colored 
(Goodall 2011, p. 224). 

248 A dandasana is prescribed as the seat for the goddess Diti (Rao 1914, vol. 1.2 p. 369). The 
word dandasana is attested in the Kautiliyarthasastra (2.18.10) to denote a kind of arrow: 
venusarasalakadandasananaracas caisavah. Olivelle (2013, p. 142) simply translates: ‘Arrows are 
made of bamboo, Sara, Salaka, Dandasana, and Naraca’. Kautilya does not specify which shape 
and material this particular one was made of, stating only that the arrows listed in the text can 
be made ‘of iron, bone or wood’ (2.18.11): tesam mukhani chedanabhedanatadanany ayasa- 
sthidaravani, in Olivelle’s translation, (2013, p. 142): ‘Their tips, intended to cut, pierce, or 
pound, are made of iron, bone, or wood.’ According to a traditional commentary on the 
Kautiliyarthasastra reported by Kangle ad loc. (see 1963, p. 152), the dandasana was an 
ardhanaraca, a naraca being a type of arrow completely made of metal, mentioned by Kautilya. 
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simpler version of the same throne, or the same throne with a simplified designa¬ 
tion, might be the vidyasana, lit. ‘seat for knowledge’, mentioned in Sivadharmo- 
ttara 2.46 as the support on which the manuscript is said to lie for worship after 
the transcription is complete, and on which the same manuscript will then be 
paraded in procession. The dandasana and the vidyasimhasana are mentioned 
together again in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmottara (for which see §§ 2.4 and 2.5), 
where they function as supports for the manuscript during a ritual public read¬ 
ing: 249 


Having worshipped the knowledge of Siva [placed] on the beautiful lion-throne of knowl¬ 
edge, embellished with clothes, flowers, and so on, one should listen or recite [it]; (262) / 
Or, having made a glorious stick-throne, consisting of gold, well embellished, covered by a 
golden tablet, adorned with various precious stones; (263) / [Or] consisting of silver, or of 
red and white copper, [or either] produced with brahmariti- brass; made of heart-wood, [or] 
produced with horn, leather, and so on; (264) / Adorned on the bottom and on the top [by 
ornaments] assembled according to one’s own ability, completely pierced by many lines, 
having a coloured thread as fastening (265) / And well stable on all feet (pratipadesu ), which 
resemble full moons, measuring two ahgulas in height, [painted] in various colours and 
carved. (266) 

According to this description, the dandasana does not consist of poorer material, 
and the only distinguishing features are the shape and dimentions of its feet. 
These thrones were not only used during public recitations or to worship the 
manuscripts, but they also seem to have been used as a support for the transcrip¬ 
tion during the first day of ritual ( Sivadharmottara 2.33). Starting from the second 
day, according to the Sivadharmottara, the manuscript will then be worshipped 
daily and copied on a different seat called sarayantrasana (2.39), which is again 
mentioned at Sivadharmottara 2.85 within a list of ‘subsidiary implements of 
knowledge’ ( vidyahga ), whose donation will bestow on the donor the same fruit 
as the gift of knowledge (see below). 

Even though the Devipurana follows the account of the Sivadharmottara ra¬ 
ther closely, it does not prescribe the use of different supports for the first-day 


249 Sivadharmottara 12.262-66 (A fol. 51 v [ll2-3], B fol. 100 r [LL5-6], om. P2): vidyasimhasane ramye 
vastrapuspadisobhite | pujayitva sivajhanam [sivam jnanam A] srnuyad vacayita va || 262 srima- 
ddandasanam vapi krtva haimam susobhanam \ hemapattaparicchannam [em., hemapatta A B] 
nanaratnopasobhitam [°vibhusitam B] || 263 rajatam tamrakamsyam va brahmaritya vinirmitam 
| tarusarasaiBL6imudbhutam srhgacarmadini[kmrmitam || 264 yathasambhavasambhutair adhas 
corddhvam vibhusitam | nanabhaktisamuktirnam citrasutrardbandhanam |] 265 dvyahgu- 
loccapramanesu purnacandranibhesu ca | vicitrotkirnavarnesu pratipadesu samsthitam [samsthi- 
ta A] ||266. 
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rituals than for the daily transcription of the text, but calls for laying the two man¬ 
uscripts on a stand called yantra, which is supposedly also the stand on which 
the copying will be done. The text provides a simple description of this imple¬ 
ment: 250 

Then, in the middle of it, the competent person should place a beautiful ivory stand ( yantra ) 
(44) / That is anchored to something below, strongly fastened above, embellished by a tight 
thread, and bound with cords. (45) / On top of it, this person should place a beautiful man¬ 
uscript that contains a text (pustakam likhitam), as well as a blank one (alekhyam), and then 
has to pay homage there [to both manuscripts] according to rule. (46) 


2.1.4 The Scribes 

Both in the Sivadharmottara and in the Devlpurana, the person in charge of the 
performance of these introductory activities is qualified solely as a ‘competent 
person’ (see budha in Sivadharmottara 2.28, and buddhiman in Devlpurana 
91.46), most likely the sponsor or a priest acting as his proxy. After the worship 
of the manuscripts, however, both texts introduce the figure of a professional 
scribe ( lekhaka ), who will be in charge of starting the copying; only a limited 
amount of text will be transcribed on the first day, then the transcription is con¬ 
tinued on a daily basis until its completion. In this regard, we must observe that 
the copyist seems to be regarded as one of the writing tools that are put to use in 
the transcription of a text; we are thus provided only with very brief and stand¬ 
ardized sketches of the characteristics of a good scribe, which encompass his 
technical abilities and his broader knowledge of technical literature and metrics. 
In particular, this is emphasized in the Devlpurana, where the description of the 
scribe is immediately followed by that of the script, an association that is often 
found in the literature on administration and politics. 251 The Sivadharmottara, on 


250 Devlpurana 91.44cd-46 (=Danakanda 12.20-22): tasya madhye nyased [likhed ed.] yantram 
nagadantamayam subham || 44 adhah kimcin [kasmin ed.] nibaddham tu [vivardhan tu ed.] 
urdhvato ’pi susamyutam [parsvato haridantibhih ed.] | sobhitam drdhabandhena baddham 
sutrena buddhiman || 45 tasyordhvam vinyased vidvan [devyah ed.] pustakam likhitam subham | 
alekhyam api tatraiva pujayed vidhina tatah || 46. 

251 Sanskrit sources make reference to scribes, lekhakas, and sketch their required skills on 
several occasions, although this word is usually intended to convey the royal accountants, not 
the copyists of manuscripts. These accountants were charged with administrative duties and 
identified by their main professional tool, namely the use of writing. Sarma (1992, p. 33) distin¬ 
guished three main types of scribes: the ‘transcribers of manuscripts’ (pustakalekhaka ), the ‘wri¬ 
ters of accounts’ ( kayasthalekhaka ), and the ‘royal scribes’ (sasanalekhaka). An early description 
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of the latter category of scribes is already included in the Arthasastra of Kautilya (2.10.28.3), 
where the scribe is said to be in charge of the composition of the royal edicts ( sasana ), and is 
therefore ‘endowed with the exemplary qualities of a minister, knows all the conventions, writes 
quickly, has beautiful handwriting, and is able to read written documents’ (translation Olivelle 
2013, p. 119); amatyasampadopetah sarvasamayavid asugranthas carvaksaro lekhanavacanasa- 
martho lekhakah syat. Some of the features attributed to the scribes working in administration, 
whose duties make them comparable to clerks, are thus similar to those requested for the pusta- 
kalekhaka, as the Devipurana calls the copyist, but the higher political responsibility of these 
figures entails a demand for more high-profile cultural and social skills. Another example, con¬ 
cerning the scribes who work in courts of justice, is given by Matsyapurana 216.25cd-29ab. It 
strongly insists on the necessity that they master the art of writing: ‘A fine knower of the scripts 
of all regions, versed in all treatises, (25) / [This] is called a scribe in all the royal law-courts. The 
one who will write (st. 27) letters [that are] refined in the upper parts, well filled, aligned on a 
line, of equal measure, (26) / This is remembered as a valuable scribe. Able in the application of 
words, versed in the knowledge of all treatises, (27) / And one who expresses many notions with 
only a few words, [this] is a scribe, o best among kings! True knower of the purposes of words, 
aware of the apportioning of space and time (28) / A loyal scribe will be incorruptible, o best 
among kings!’; sarvadesaksardbhijhah sarvasdstravisaradah || 25 lekhakah kathito rajhah 
sarvadhikaranesu vai | sirsopetan susampurnan samasrenigatan saman || 26 aksaran vai likhed 
yas tu lekhakah sa varah samrtah | upayavakyakusalah sarvasdstravisaradah || 27 bahvarthavakta 
calpena lekhakah syan nrpottama \ vdkydbhiprayatattvajho desakalavibhagavit || 28 anaharyo 
[em.; anaharye MP] bhavet sakto lekhakah syan nrpottama |. Note that the description of the 
script given in 216.26 vaguely reiterates the analoguous descriptions in Sivadharmottara 2. 39-41 
and Devipurana 91.53-56 (see below). 

The word lekhaka is not the only one attested for denoting scribes with administrative functions; 
some other (near) synonyms are terms such as karana, kayastha, divira, and niyogin, with their 
respective variants, as well as further variations on the verbal roots likh and lip (see lekhitr or 
lipilcara). For details on the attestations of these terms, see Sircar 1966, s.v.; for a detailed survey 
of the several denominations used in inscriptions to denote the different kinds of scribes, who in 
most cases were also charged with administrative and political responsibilities, see Einicke 
2009, pp. 427-55. Here, she observes that in inscriptions it is mandatory to make a distinction 
between the scribe, responsible for the composition of the text (either copied from some other 
documents or redacted from scratch), and the engraver, who was charged with carving the script. 
One rare occurrence of the word kayastha in a colophon to denote the copyist of a manuscript is 
pointed out by Kim 2013, p. 343 fn. 141. She refers to the fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
Laghukalacakratantra ULC Add. 1643, which, in its concluding colophon, gives the name of the 
scribe as Jayaramadatta, who was a karanakayastha from Magadha. This reference is on fol. 128r, 
line 5; colour pictures of Add. 1643 are available on the website of the Cambridge Digital Library 
(<http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01364/l>; last accessed: 28/8/2016), while a com¬ 
plete transcript of this colophon is given by Bendall 1883, p. 70. 

Among the different professionals who can be included into the category of ‘scribe’, the kayastha 
has notoriously been the object of political satire and vehement attacks in Sanskrit medieval 
literature (see especially the work of the eleventh-century Kashmiri author Ksemendra, or the 
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the other hand, does not refer to the ability of the scribes, the main focus being 
on his ritual purity: 252 

Having performed a propitiatory benediction ( svastyayana ) 253 with auspicious prayers and 
with the sound of musical instruments, a scribe, pure, after taking a bath, dressed in white, 
crowned with a garland, embellished with perfumes and so on (32) / And with golden fin¬ 
ger-rings on his hands, adorned with two bracelets — after bowing to the lord of the gods, 
he should write five stanzas. (33) 

The Devipurana, by contrast, insists on the skills required of a copyist in order to 
perform his profession, and refers to a ‘scribe of manuscripts’ ( pustakalekhaka ) 
by borrowing from Sivadharmottara 2.62 the description of the ‘reciter of manu¬ 
scripts’ (pustakavacaka): 25i> ‘Versed in technical literature, (51) / Real knower of 
the characteristics of metrics, good poet, endowed with a sweet voice: the best 
scribe of manuscripts remembers a book [even if it has] been lost (52)’. This de¬ 
scription is placed at the apex of a list of human and superhuman beings to 
whom, according to the Devipurana, the sacrifier ( yajamana ) has to pay homage 
after worshipping the two manuscripts mentioned at stanzas 91.45-46 and before 


twelfth-century Rajatarahgini by Kalhana, again from Kashmir), to the extent that the poetic an¬ 
thology Subhasitasudhanidhi, attributed to the fourteenth-century author Sayana (Sternbach 
1974, pp. 19-20), designates to this ‘subgenre’ the dedicated label ‘revilement of the kayastha’ 
(kayasthaninda). This literary topos has been examined by Malamoud (1997), who observes how 
the critique of the kayasthas, possibly originating in the exclusive power attributed to this figure 
due to their proximity to the king, ended up characterizing even his writing tools and the act of 
writing as pernicious and deadly; this was aided by the Puranic myth of the origins of the 
kayasthas from Citragupta, the scribe-accountant accompanying Yama, the god of death. An¬ 
other study on the negative characterization of scribes in Indian poetry, partly based on the same 
sources as Malamoud but also discussing the emergence of scribal groups in medieval India, is 
in Ali 2013. For a history of the formation of the subcaste of the kayasthas, see Gupta 1996; a 
survey of the attestations with observations on their chronological and geographical distribution 
and their social status is found in Einicke 2009, pp. 462-73. 

252 Sivadharmottara 2.32-33: mahgalais turyaghosais ca krtasvastyayanah sucih | snatah 
suklambaradharah sragvi gandhadyalahkrtah || 32 hemahguliyapanis ca katakabhyam alahkrtah 
| likhetpranamya devesam lekhakah slokapahcakam || 33. 

253 Svastyayana, lit. ‘auspicious advancement’, denotes different rites that, starting from the 
Rgveda, were performed for propitiating the success of an activity, as well as to prevent dangers. 
Svastyayana procedures could be performed in conjunction both with perpetual and occasional 
rituals, like those performed for blessing a journey or in cases of danger (Gonda 1980, pp. 262- 
63). 

254 Devipurana 91.51-52 (=Danakanda 12.27): [...] lekhakam sastraparagam || 51 chando- 
laksanatattvajham [°tadvamga ed.] satkavim madhurasvaram \ pranastam smarate grantham 
sresthah pustakalekhakah [“lekhane DI<] || 52. 
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the copying gets started. These beings that are worthy of worship are the protec¬ 
tors of the worlds ( lokapala , 91.49), the Divine Mothers (91.50), and again the 
book along with ‘gods and goddesses’ (pustakam devadevim ca, 91.50), the king, 
and the citizens ( nrpam paurams ca pujayet, 91.51). The sponsor will then have to 
offer a fee to the Brahmins commensurate with his means (91.50-51), and even¬ 
tually worship the copyist. The worship of the scribe before he starts copying the 
text also finds confirmation in the account given by the Bhavisyottarapurana 
which, however, prescribes the worship of the scribe both at the beginning and 
at the end of the process. 255 The Sivadharmottara, on the contrary, does not envisage 
this form of worship, rather instructing the sacrificer to worship the manuscripts 
and the teacher (2.27-29), and then to address a formal request to the teacher who 
presides over the whole ceremony to allow the scribe to copy the text: 256 

Having made a triple circumambulation, he will prostrate himself to the ground in a straight 
line. [Then] he will proclaim — kneeling on the ground after raising, (30) / Having once 
again respectfully bowed to the teacher, with [his] hands in the ahjali position —: ‘0 Bha- 
gavan, with your favour I will transfer the treatise [from one manuscript to the other]’. Au¬ 
thorised by the [teacher’s] ‘yes’, he should proclaim the day auspicious for the manuscript. 
(31) 

The expression sastram samcaraya, ‘to transfer the treatise’, also occurs in the 
Nandipurana (Danakanda 12.119np), where it is also used to give a general defini¬ 
tion of the activity of the scribe. The verb samcaraya is the causative root of the 
verb car, ‘to move’, to which the prefix sam-, literally ‘together’, is added. Its basic 
meanings ‘to circulate’, ‘to transmit’ highlight the function of the scribe as a 
channel transmitting the text from one receptacle to the other. The use of this 
verb recalls that of the analoguous pracar, formed by the same root but with a 
different prefix, which in certain Mahayana Sutras is consistently used to refer to 
the ‘circulation’ of the Sutras within a specific area, which is largely believed to 


255 See Bhavisyottarapurana 5cdA P a: ‘The competent person, after worshipping the scribe, 
should get [the ritual] started. (5)’; lekhakam pujayitva tu prarambham karayet sudhi || 5. 
Bhavisyottarapurana llabApa: ‘Once [the copying] has been accomplished, the scribe has to be wor¬ 
shipped again, with clothes and ornaments’; nispaditepunah pujyo lekhako vastrabhusanaih |. 

256 Sivadharmottara 2.30-31: tridha pradaksinikrtya dandavat pranamet ksitau | vijhapayet 
samutthaya janubhyam dharanigatah || 30 krtahjaliputo bhutva pranipatya punar gurum | bhaga- 
vams tvatprasadena sastramsamcarayamy aham | tatheti samanujhatah sastram punyaham 
acaret || 31. 
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be the Jambudvlpa. 257 Sastra, literally ‘treatise’, refers in this expression to the 
contents of the text that have to be transferred, rather than to the manuscript; in 
the subsequent stanza 31, however, the same word sastra is also intended as a 
material object, to which the scribe is supposed to address a ‘meritorious day’. 258 


257 See Skilling 2004, who examines examples from the Sahghatadharmaparyaya, the Saddha- 

rmapundarika, the Suvarnabhasottama, and the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita. In these exam¬ 
ples, the verb pracar is not used in the causative form, but always with an active meaning, and 
taking the Sutra as its subject. The aim of such expressions is to praise the circulation of the text 
and highlight the benefits that this will produce in the places where the Sutra will be transmitted. 
Skilling argues that the modality of circulation implied by the use of the verb pracar may include 
both written transmission and oral recitation, underlining the function that the ‘reciters of the 
Dharma’ ( dharmabhanakas ) must have exercised in this process. An example of the textual evi¬ 
dence considered is a passage from chapter 6 of the Suvarnabhasottamasutra, in which the four 
great kings tell the following to the Buddha (text and translation in Skilling 2004, pp. 76-77): 
‘Sir, Blessed One: in future, wherever this Suvarnabhasottama Sutrendraraja circulates—in vil¬ 
lages, cities, towns, regions, countries, and royal capitals—in the realm of whatever human king 
it is available, whatever, Sir, Blessed One, human king rules according to the Treatise on Royal 
Statecraft [entitled] Devendrasamaya, he will be one who listens to, venerates, and worships the 
Suvarnabhasottama Sutrendraraja. He will respect, honour, venerate, and worship the monks, 
nuns, laymen, and laywomen who hold the Lord of Sutras, and will constantly listen to the Su- 
varnabhasottama Sutrendraraja. [...] Wherever, in the villages, cities, towns, regions, countries, 
and royal capitals that we visit, there the Suvarnabhasottama Sutrendraraja will circulate. And 
those human kings who listen to, honour, and worship the Suvarnabhasottama Sutrendraraja, 
we will extend protection to them [...] and offer peace and security’; (Nobel 1937, p. 69) ayam 
bhadanta bhagavan suvarnabhasottamah sutrendrarajo ’nagate ’dhvani yatra gramana- 
garanigamajanapadardstrarajadhanisu pracarisyati \ yasya yasya manusyarajhas ca visaye 
’nuprapto bhavisyati \ yah kascid bhadanta bhagavan manusyaraja bhaved yenanena deve- 
ndrasamayena rajasastrena rajatvam karayet | asya suvarnabhasottamasya sutrendrardjasya 
srota bhaven manayita va bhavet pujayita va bhavet tds ca sutrendradharaka bhiksu- 
bhiksunyupasakopasikah satkuryad gurulcuryan manayet pujayet satatasamitam suvarnabhaso- 
ttamam sutrendrarajanam srnuyat | [... p. 70.11] yatra gramanagaranigamajanapa- 

darastrarajadhanisu upasamkramayisyamah \ tatrayam suvarnabhasottamah sutrendrarajah 
pracarisyati | tesam ca manusyarajham asya suvarnabhasottamasya sutrendrardjasya srotrnam 
mdnayitrnam pujayitrnam araksam karisyamah paritranam parigraham paripalanam dandapari- 
haram sastrapariharam santim svastyayanam karisyamah |. 

258 The punyahavacana, or ‘proclamation of a meritorious day’, is a propitiatory practice rooted 
in Vedic tradition: accounts of various kinds of punyaha ceremonies are already in the 
Grhyasutras, the Vedic manuals for domestic sacrifices whose prescriptions were often modelled 
on, or at least influenced by, the Srauta rites described in the Srautasutras. The core of the pro¬ 
cedures for ensuring a meritorious day was the veneration of Brahmins, who were invited to 
bless the day, declaring it to be propitious (Kane 1941, pp. 216-17; Gonda 1980, pp. 261-62). The 
Sivadharmottara also refers to the punyaha at other points in the vidyadana rite: the arrival of 
the manuscript at the temple in Sivadharmottara 2.59 has to be greeted by punyahajayasabda. 
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The Nandipurana uses sastra more often with a meaning that reflects or encom¬ 
passes that of ‘manuscript’, a book in its material form, like in Danakanda 
12.122np, where the expression samapte sastre, ‘when the book has been com¬ 
pleted’, is used to mark the end of the copying; or in Danakanda 12.128, where the 
sacrificer is said to have honoured the book ( sastram satkrtya ) by correcting the 
mistakes that had their origins in the process of copying (see § 2.2). As the mean¬ 
ing of the word sastra suggests, its usage in a more concrete sense never refers to 
the blank manuscript, the patrasamcaya or samca, but to a manuscript that al¬ 
ready contains text. 

Parallel to the Sivadharmottara and the Devipurana, the Nandipurana de¬ 
votes some stanzas to delineating the features of the scribe immediately before 
he starts copying. Analogously to the other sources, these stanzas do not provide 
any information on the social extraction or the hierarchical status of the copyist, 
but focus rather on his technical skills and ritual purity: 259 

Following the worship of the lords of the gods, Rudra, Brahma, and Janardana, the best 
among scribes, a knower of scripts, should write with his face turned to the east. (108i,ak) / 
[He is] in control of [the movements of his] hand and arm, having full acquaintance with 
[the use of] an inkwell; a person with a concentrated mind, to whom [all] the [writing] im¬ 
plements belong, this is the best among scribes. (109i.ak) / [...] The scribe, an intelligent per¬ 
son, purified by a bath, splendid in his garments [adorned with] white flowers, wearing 
bracelets of gold and pearls, whose fingers are embellished by seal-rings, (118i,ak) / When 
the inkwell is complete, along with the pen and the manuscript, should start [writing] at the 
sound of musical instruments, following the worship of the gods and the ancestors. (119i.ak) 

Among the available sources on the topic, only the Vahnipurana quoted by 
Hemadri provides a few more details on the social status of the copyist involved 
in the ritual. This text defines them, referring to a plurality of agents, as ‘wise 


‘proclamations of a meritorious day and formulas of victory’, and punyahasabdas also have to 
be uttered during the construction and worship of the manuscript’s box (2.114). In Sivadha¬ 
rmottara 2.155, the teacher is described as teaching in the presence of Siva, turning his face east¬ 
ward and northward, ‘for the purpose of making the day propitious’ (prahmukhodahmukho vapi 
punyahartham sivagratah, 2.155cd). 

259 Danakanda 12.108-109np/118-119np: lekhayetpujya devesan rudrabrahmajanardanan \ pur- 
vadigvadano bhutva lipijho lekhakottamah || 108 nirodho hastabahvos ca masipatravadharanah \ 
ekantasyopakaranam yasyasau lekhakottamah || 109 [...] lekhako buddhiman snatah 
suklapuspambarojjvalah \ suvarnamuktakeyuro mudrikasobhitahgulih || 118 susamiddhe 
masibhdnde lekhanisastrasamyute | prarabhet turyaghosena pujya devan pitrms tatha || 119. 
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Brahmins, knowledgeable of the Vedas, experts on metrics’. 260 Neither the Nandi- 
purana nor the Devipurana show any trace of the instructions given by the 
Sivadharmottara, according to which the scribe only eventually starts copying 
the manuscript after the sacrificer has obtained the teacher’s permission. How¬ 
ever, the writing process described so far by the three texts offers a reasonable 
amount of significant parallels. The first one concerns the instruction that only a 
limited number of stanzas have to be copied on the first day. Both the Sivadhar¬ 
mottara and the Devipurana set the limit at a ‘group of five stanzas’ ( slokapa- 
hcaka), while the Nandipurana, though using the same expression, alternatively 
offers the possibility of copying ten stanzas. 261 The limit of the slokapahcaka is 
maintained by the Agnipurana in its account of manuscript installations 262 (see § 
4.2), while the Bhavisyottarapurana quoted by Apararka proposes five stanzas as 
the minimum number for the first day of copying only. Nevertheless, it also al¬ 
lows that 263 ‘the person in charge (st. 9a P3 ) [should copy] five, or even ten, or 
twenty, (8,\ pa ) / Or thirty, or forty, [or] up to a maximum of fifty stanzas’. Such a 
small detail highlights the connections existing between the sources dealing with 
the gift of knowledge, even in those cases where there are no extensive textual 
parallels. 


2.1.5 The Copying 

According to the Sivadharmottara, the first-day rituals must be followed by night 
celebrations (2.32-36), while work on the transcription is resumed on the follow¬ 
ing morning and carried out day by day ( dine dine ) until its completion (2.37-44). 


260 Danakhanda 43.6vah: brahmanan vedasampurnams chandolaksanaparagan \ | 6 likhapayitva 
[...]• 

261 Danakanda 12.120cdNp: ‘At the beginning he should copy five or ten stanzas’; slokapa- 
ncakam adau tu dasakam vapi lekhayet || 120. 

262 Agnipurana 1.63.11cd-12: ‘[...] Having copied five stanzas (11) / In nagara script, with silver 
ink (?) and a golden pen’; [...] likhitva slokapancakam\ | 11 traupyasthamasyai haimya ca lekhanya 
nagaraksaram. 

The meaningless reading raupyastha 0 , attested in the printed edition, is likely to be corrupt. The 
variant reading reported in a footnote of the edition, and attributed to a ‘distinguished manu¬ 
script’ ( cihnitapustaka ), reads: raupyamayya ’tha haimya va lakhanyatha varaksaram, namely, 
‘[Having copied...] in the best alphabet, with a pen made of silver or gold’, thus solving the prob¬ 
lem of the unclear raupyastha 0 . Not having any direct knowledge of the manuscript transmission 
of this text, I have decided to leave it unchanged at this point. 

263 Apararkatika, Bhavisyottarapurana 8cd-9ab: granthanam pahcakam va ’tha dasakam 
vimsam eva va || 8A P a trimsam va catvarimsam vaparampahcasakam sudhi |. 
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The Sivadharmottara only provides a few substantial details on the writing pro¬ 
cedures that have to be adopted daily: it specifies that Nandinagara is the script 
to be used, of which a brief description is provided, and that, in order to copy the 
text, the two manuscripts must be placed on a new support called sara- 
yantrasana. Daily worship is the only ritual activity required at the beginning and 
at the end of a copying session. Plausibly, it is carried out by two people, a copyist 
and a reader: 264 

Having worshipped the manuscript lying in the middle of a sarayantra seat, day by day he 
will write, or read aloud, in the following way, after having performed worship. (39) / One 
should transcribe the manuscript of Siva with letters belonging to the Nandinagara script 
(st. 2.41), that are quadrangular, aligned in the upper part, [whose strokes are] not too thick 
nor thin, whose elements are well filled, smooth, not too disjointed nor joined together, (40) 
/ Characterised by [correct] metrical quantities, anusvaras and combined consonants, with 
[appropriate] signs for short and long vowels. (41) 

If we understand pustakam in Sivadharmottara 2.39b as the object of both the verbs 
‘to write’ and ‘to read’ ( evam likhed vacayed va, 2.39c) then, due to a synecdochical 
use of the singular instead of the dual, it can be argued that both manuscripts are 
also arranged on the same support during the transcription. This hypothesis might 
also be supported by autoptic evidence. 265 The use of the two verbs could imply that 
at least two people are involved in the process of copying: one who reads aloud 
from the exemplar and another one who writes; arguably, the disjunctive particle 
va separating the two verbs can also distinguish the two subjects. The term sara- 
yantrasana/sarayantra occurs only infrequently in Sanskrit literature. When there 
are such occurrences, they are all somehow connected with manuscripts and their 
use, while not always conveying the same meaning. In the Sivadharmottara it is 
clear that this implement is actually a desk ( asana , ‘seat’) on which the manuscript 
is copied. The first part of the compound, ‘reed’ ( sara ), which also acquires the 


264 Sivadharmottara 2.39-41: sarayantrasanasinam tanmadhye pujya pustakam | evam likhed 

vacayed va krtva pujam dine dine || 39 caturasraih samasirsair natisthulair na va krsaih \ 
sampurnavayavaih snigdhair nativicchinnasamhataih || 40 matranusvarasamyogahra- 

svadirghadilaksitaih \ nandinagarakair varnair lekhayec chivapustakam || 41. 

265 Note that Dutta 1971, p. 28, links the sarayantra mentioned in Sanskrit sources to the tool 
observed in Thai temples by Schuyler 1908. According to this report, copyists busy with the tran¬ 
scription of the Pali canon in nineteenth-century Buddhist temples used to crouch on the ground 
in front of a sort of easel that was 18 inches in height. The manuscript which was to be copied 
was on one side of the surface, and the leaves of the new manuscript were on the other. 
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secondary meaning of ‘arrow’, 266 can be understood as a reference to the raw ma¬ 
terial of which this lectern is supposed to consist, while the second part of the 
compound literally means ‘mechanism’ (yantra). Thus, a ‘seat that is a tool made 
of reeds’ or a ‘reed-seat that is endowed with a mechanism’ are the two most plau¬ 
sible interpretations. The word sarayantra is used twice in the Agnipurana 
(1.63.10 and 3.382.69cd). In both cases, the word occurs in texts dealing with the 
transcription, veneration, and donation of manuscripts, whereas it is only used 
once (1.63.10) in composition with asana. In the section known as the Agni- 
puranamahatmya (‘Celebration of the Agnipurana’), the sarayantra is mentioned 
within a list of writing tools whose donation will bestow Heaven on the donor. 
This parallels Sivadharmottara 2.85ff.: 267 

He who would donate, for the manuscript, a sarayantra, a thread, a bunch of leaves, textiles 

like silk cloths, bandages, and so on, he will reach Heaven. 

All these gifts are targeted at, and the various utensils intended for, the manu¬ 
script. The other reference traceable in the Agnipurana (1.63.10) is closer to 
Sivadharmottara 2.39, since it depicts the manuscript as lying on what the printed 
edition calls a sarapatrasana (that can hypothetically be translated as ‘seat made 
of sara leaves’); yet at this point the apparatus reports the variant sara- 
yantrasana, which has to be considered primary in light of the Sivadharmottara’ s 
testimony. 268 The relevant stanza thus reads: 269 


266 According to the PW (s.v. sara), this is the reed of the species Saccharum sara. The 
Germplasm Resources Information Network (GRIN, <http://www.ars-grin.gov/>) gives this as 
synonym of Saccharum bengalense, a native reed of India and Pakistan, as well as of Afghanistan 
and Iran. The meaning of sara as arrow derives from the use of reeds as raw material, just like 
the word sarasana with the meaning of ‘bow’. 

267 Agnipurana 3.382.69cd-70ab: sarayantram pustakaya sutram vai patrasamcayam || 69 
pattikabandhavastradi dadyad yah svargam apnuyat |. 

268 The reading sarapatra is a predictable simplification of the less familiar term sarayantra, 
aided by the resemblance, in northern scripts, between the letters used for writing the conso¬ 
nants ya and pa, as well as the clusters -ntra- and -fra-. 

269 Agnipurana 1.63.10: svastike mandale abhyarcya sarapatrasane sthitam | lekhyam ca likhi- 
tam pustamgurum vidyam harim yajet || 10. 
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Having revered in a propitious mandala the manuscript lying on a sarayantra seat, [both] 
the one containing a text and 270 the blank [manuscript], one will worship the teacher, 
knowledge, Hari. (10) 

This stanza echoes Sivadharmottara 2.15 and 2.176, in which the teacher, know¬ 
ledge ( vidya ), and Siva form a triad (s ivavidyagurunarri) that has to be worshipped 
(see § 2.5). Other sources on the gift of knowledge do not explicitly mention a 
sarayantrasana, but refer to similar tools. The Devipurana, for instance, uses the 
word yantra to denote the seat on which both manuscripts are placed (91.44cd- 
46), and yantrakam asanam, a ‘seat with a mechanism’ ( Devipurana 91.80), as 
one of the objects to donate to a person whose main job is reading from manu¬ 
scripts, along with the dandasana ; the Nandipurana attests the use of the word 
vidyadhara (literally, ‘holder of knowledge’, Danakanda 12.110-111np) for such a 
stand. Nevertheless, Ballalasena, commenting upon this occurrence of vidya- 
dhara in the Nandipurana, glosses it with sarayantra (Danasagara , p. 478). Again, 
in the final prose summary of chapter 43, where the digest-author recapitulates 
the contents of the quoted texts in order to indicate the stand on which the two 
manuscripts are placed, he uses only the synonym sarayantra. m In his eyes, a 
vidyadhara is thus the same as a sarayantra, and for this reason one may apply 
to the latter the description of the vidyadhara found in Danakanda 12.110-11np. 
What we find in these stanzas of the Nandipurana are again mainly references to 
the materials of which this desk should consist—but there is no mention of reeds; 
the allusion to a ‘closure mechanism’ {sahko cay antra) in stanza 12.111np, even 


270 I understand the ca placed after lekhyam as a connector between the latter and the past 
participle likhitam, rather than marking a fracture with the preceding hemistich. In my interpre¬ 
tation, both lekhyam and likhitam are connected with sthitam and ultimately refer to pustam, 
which is the object of the absolutive abhyarcya. Therefore, I do not read pustam as the object of 
yajet, unlike the following accusatives, not only because I believe it is more logical in the se¬ 
quence of actions, but also in order to avoid redundancies. According to this reading, the final 
pada of stanza 10 would in fact prescribe, in the manner of the Sivadharmottara, the veneration 
of the teacher, of ‘knowledge’, and a deity (in this case Hari). The use of ‘knowledge’ was most 
likely intended to denote the manuscript that had just been placed on the seat. The next refer¬ 
ence to worshipping these three entities in the Agnipurana is at 1.63.13a (gurum vidyam harim 
prarcya ). 

271 See Danasagara, p. 489, for the text and chapter 3 for a study of these sections in 
Ballalasena’s work. 
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though manuscript tradition is inconsistent on this point, might be conducive to 
explaining the second part of the compound {°yantra ): 272 

He should arrange a beautiful vidyadhara, made of gold or silver, or even made of ivory, as 
well as of beautiful wood. (110) / Nice, light, pleasant, smooth, produced with [perfumed] 
powders, provided with a closure mechanism, endowed with splendour. (Ill) 

Our sources thus agree that the sarayantra is to be understood as a foldable desk, 
used as a support for writing—and possibly also for reading. The Nandipurana 
seems to acknowledge the use of two such vidyadharas, the one described in 
Danakanda 12.110-11np, on which the blank manuscript of stanzas 12.112-116np will 
most likely be laid, and a second one mentioned at stanza 12.116eNP for the ‘old 
manuscript’ (ptirvapustaka), namely the exemplar. The latter is coherently quali¬ 
fied as yantrasamsthitam, ‘placed on a foldable stand’. Confirmations of these 
features of the book stands used for worshipping or simply reading the manu¬ 
script also come from visual art, where cross-legged book stands are represented 
at least as early as the seventh century. 273 However, apparently there were other 
available models, as depicted in scenes of manuscript worship with book stands 
constructed with a single or double staff, upon which a large quadrangular sup¬ 
port is placed. 274 An early description of a ‘reciter of manuscripts’ [pusta- 
kavacakah) found in the Harsacarita of Bana (seventh century) mentions a 


272 Danakanda 12.110-111np: vidyadhdram prakurvita hemarupyamayam subham \ nagadanta- 
mayam vapi subhadharumayam tatha || 110 manojham agurum ramyam slaksnam curnaprayo- 
gajam | samkocayantrasamyuktam vikasena samanvitam || 111. 

According to the critical apparatus given in Brick 2014, stanza 111 is omitted by manuscript 10; 
with the exception of the broken manuscript C 1 , none of the others reported in the apparatus 
reads °yantra, rather opting for palaeographically similar readings such as °patra (U 1 ), °yatna 
(IO 2 ), °yatra (U 2 ). The previous editor of the text proposed the reading satkacavastrasamyuktam 
(Aiyangar 1941, p. 213), while the editor of the Caturvargacintamani’ s Danakhanda opted for 
sahkocapatrasamyukta (Danakhanda , p. 448). Instead of the following vikasena, one might be 
tempted to read, together with Siromani 1873 and Aiyangar 1941, vikasena, ‘opening’, ‘blossom¬ 
ing’, thus a perfect antonym of sahkoca°. 

273 Some instances are illustrated in Kim 2013. See a detail from the Mahdmdyuri panel of Ellora 
caves 6 and 10 (seventh century), depicting a monk holding a manuscript over a rectangular 
object, which Kim interprets as a bookcase sitting on a cross-legged book stand (2013, p. 28); or 
a similar, small book stand represented on a ca. fourteenth-century manuscript of the Kalpa- 
sutra, depicting a Jain monk instructing a prince who holds a manuscript (Kim 2013, pp. 4-5). 

274 See, for instance, the depiction of the worship of a manuscript on the basis of an eleventh- 
century Prajhapdramitd stele from Mangalpur, Orissa (Kim 2013, p. 33 and fig. 1-4), where the 
stand is supported by a single, central staff. Alternatively, a pedestal with two legs on both sides 
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sarasalakayantraka, namely a ‘foldable stand [made] of reed stalks’, as the lec¬ 
tern on which the reciter Sudrsti lays the manuscript of the Vayupurana: after 
untying the threads with which the manuscript is bound, Sudrsti is depicted as 
placing the entire manuscript on this desk, and then separating from it a small 
amount of folios that he will hold in his hands while reading (chanting) the text 
of the Purana. 275 Incidentally, this poetic depiction also informs us that the reciter 
starts reading from a leaf on which a sign marked the end of the portion that had 
been read in the morning, and compares the brightness of the reciter’s teeth to 
the white flowers used to worship the manuscript. 

The word sar ay antra, in its synonymic variant sarayantraka, is also attested 
in the meaning ‘reed-thread’. An example is in the early Sanskrit novel Vasava- 
datta, which depicts the following scene: 276 ‘When a mendicant, resembling a 


is represented in a panel on fol. 298v of the Nepalese Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita palm-leaf 
manuscript ASC G 4203, dated to NS 268, namely 1148-49 CE (Kim 2013 p. 125 and xxiii). 

275 Harsacarita, ucchvasa 3, p. 39 (text); translation by Cowell and Thomas 1897, pp. 72-73: ‘He 
seated himself on a chair not far away, and, after waiting a moment, set down in front of him a 
desk made of reed stalks, and laid upon it a manuscript from which he had removed the tie, but 
which still seemed encircled by the rays of his nails like soft lotus fibres. Next he assigned a place 
to a bee and a dove, which he set down close behind him. Finally, having turned over the inter¬ 
vening leaves marked by the end of the morning chapter he took a small light block of a few 
leaves, and read with a chant the Purana uttered by Vayu, the rays of his teeth seeming to cleanse 
the ink-stained syllables, and to worship the volume with showers of white flowers, and his hon¬ 
eyed intonations like the anklets of a Sarasvati brought near his mouth, charming the hearts of 
his hearers’; natiduravartinya casandya nisasada | sthitva ca muhurtam iva tatkalapanita- 
sutravestanam api nakhakiranair mrdumrnalasutrair iva vestitam pustakam puronihitasara- 
salakayantrake nidhaya prsthatah sanidasannivistabhyam madhukaraparavatabhyam datte 
sthanake prdbhatikaprapathakacchedacihnikrtam antarapatram utksipya grhitva ca katipaya- 
patralaghvim kapatikam ksalayann iva masimalinany aksasarani dantakantibhir arcayann iva 
sitakusumamuktibhir grantham mukhasannihitasarasvatinupuraravair iva gamakair madhurair 
aksipan manamsi srotfnam gityapavamanaproktampuranampapatha |. 

276 The translation in the text is my own, and renders the following lines: raktamsukapate 
visamaprarudhabisalatasarayantranugatasatapatrapustakasanathe [...] vikacakamalakara- 
bhiksau (Hall 1859, p. 250; Srinivasachar 1906, p. 137; Gray 1913, p. 183; Bhattacharya 1933, p. 
119; Shukla 1966, p. 41, § 43,11.1-2.1 would like to thank Harunaga Isaacson for providing me 
with copies of the main editions of this text). The Sanskrit text given by Gray (1913) is just a re¬ 
print of the ‘Madras edition’ of 1862; at p. 183 of Grey’s edition, the word yantra is enclosed in 
parentheses, signalling that the word was missing in the ‘southern recension’ (reflected, accord¬ 
ing to Gray’s introduction, pp. 38-39, in the aforementioned Madras edition that he picks up 
from the many available southern versions), while present in the northern and reproduced in 
Hall’s edition. However, the Srinivasachar 1906 edition, which Gray duly mentions in his intro¬ 
duction and uses in his apparatus, reproduces the passage exactly as in Hall’s text. 
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blossoming lotus, with his robe like red rays, possessing a book [made of] a hun¬ 
dred leaves of unevenly grown water lilies, bound together by a reed[-thread] 
This translation follows the interpretation given in the commentary 
Vasavadattadarpana by Sivarama Tripathin, 277 reproduced both in the first (Hall 
1859) and in the 1933 edition of the Vasavadatta. This commentary defines sara- 
yantraka as ‘the string placed in the middle of a palm-leaf manuscript’ ( talapatri- 
yapustakamadhyastharajjuh). This interpretation was adopted both by Gray in 
his translation of the Vasavadatta 2 ™, and apparently also by Bohtlingk in his def¬ 
inition of sarayantra as ‘die Schnur, auf welche die Palmblatter einer Handschrift 
gereiht sind’. 279 Nevertheless, another Sanskrit commentary, which accompanies 
the 1906 edition by Srinivasachar and is authored by the same editor of the text, 
puts forward a further interpretation of the term sarayantraka, one that is closer 
to that of the Sivadharmottara and related sources, since it defines it as sarasva- 
tlpitha, the ‘throne of Sarasvati’. 280 The reference to Sarasvati is clearly an allu¬ 
sion to the manuscript, which has been part of Sarasvati iconography from early 
times. 281 The gloss sarasvatipltha could imply that this commentator assigned to 
the verb °anugata the meaning of ‘placed on’ instead of ‘bound together’, given 
in the previous translation in accordance with the Vasavadattadarpana. 

As a consequence, we have two distinct meanings for sarayantra. Both fall 
into the semantic field of manuscripts and their use, and there is thus possibly a 
mutual relationship in their origins. However, the use of the word °yantra seems 
to be more justifiable when applied to a proper mechanism, such as the one that 
enables folding and unfolding a lectern, which probably makes the identification 
of the sarayantra with a desk (thus an asana, as in the compound sarayantra- 
sana) more original. Other unsystematic references to the word sarayantra do not 
seem to be strictly related to this context. 282 Before moving on with the account 


277 A few pieces of information on this commentator are given by Hall 1859, pp. 44-45. 

278 Gray 1913, p. 120, § 250.2: ‘When the mendicant expanded lotus grove, wearing vestments 
of red robes (and) bearing a manuscript of a hundred leaves with reed threads of unevenly grow¬ 
ing delicate lotus-fibers’. 

279 See PW s.v. Note that also Sircar (1965, p. 62), referring to the same passage from the 
Vasavadatta , states that ‘the string holding the leaves of a manuscript together was called sutra 
or sarayantraka’. 

280 See Srinivasachar 1906, p. 137. 

281 Ludvik 2007, p. 231ff. 

282 Kane 1973, p. 1005, for instance, referring to Mishra 1975 (pp. 134-35) and cited by Sircar 
1966 (p. 301), states that in the old Maithili education system the sarayantra was an examination 
in which candidates could be examined, both by acaryas and by common people, on every topic 
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of the ritual, it might be worthwile to observe that Sivadharmottara 2.39, which 
mentions the sarayantra, is also quoted by the sixteenth-century ritual digest 
Atmarthapujapaddhati (see § 4.3). It is preceded by some stanzas from the 
Dlptagama describing a stand for a manuscript. The digest-author Vedajnana II 
introduces the quotation from the Dlptagama by stating, ‘the seat for the Saiva 
knowledge is described in the Dlptagama’ (sivajnanasanam dlptagame pradarsi- 
tam ), and the fact that he places Sivadharmottara’ s mention of the sarayantra 
right after this description can be construed as a sign that he associated the two 
implements. The features of this seat as described in the Dlptagama are that its 
staff ( danda ) measures eighteen ahgulas (approximately 38 cm) in length and two 


expounded in the sastras-, the candidate who was able to pass this exam received the title sara- 
yantrin. 

Talking about reed as a raw material in connection with writing and manuscript production, it 
is impossible not to recall that reed was also the material of which the pens used for writing with 
ink were made. This was already maintained by Biihler, who speaks of the Sanskrit word kalama, 
connected with the Greek KdAapoq and the latin calamus, ‘reed-pen’, a concept that, as he ob¬ 
serves, is also expressed by the rarer Indian noun isika or isika, ‘reed’ (Biihler 1904, p. 118; on 
the same topic see also Sircar 1965, pp. 81-82). Biihler had also based his deductions on the 
direct observation of Indian scribal practice of his time, noting that ‘pieces of reed, bamboo or 
wood, cut in the manner of our pens, are used in all parts of India where the use of ink prevails’ 
(Biihler 1904, p. 118). The use of reed-pens as writing implements has also been assumed by 
scholars working on early materials, even on the earliest extant manuscripts of the Indian cul¬ 
tural area, such as the Gandharan Kharosthi scrolls (first century BCE): as pointed out by Glass 
in Salomon’s study of the scroll containing a long fragment of the Rhinoceros Sutra ( *I<hargavi- 
sanasutra ), the ink traces left on the manuscript and the ductus of the script allow one to deduce 
that that manuscript was surely written with a ‘reed pen, or calamus, similar to the writing im¬ 
plements known for Aramaic papyri and ostraca’ (Salomon 2000, p. 53; the palaeographical sec¬ 
tions from 5.1 to 5.8, corresponding to pp. 53-74, are attributed to Andrew Glass). He further 
observes (Salomon 2000, p. 53) that not only this scroll, but also the others in the Kharosthi col¬ 
lection of the British Library have been written with this type of pen, of which some specimens 
have also been found in the excavation at Sirkap, Taxila (Marshall 1951, vol. 2, p. 598). Allon 
(2007, p. 85) makes similar observations concerning the manuscripts of the Senior Collection at 
the British Library, compiled about a century later, that were written using a reed-pen. Reed is 
therefore attested as raw material for writing tools at a substantially earlier date than when the 
Sivadharmottara was composed, and the practice of writing with reed has continued until recent 
times, as shown by Biihler; moreover, the latter observed that the use of reed-pens was suitable 
for the ink-based writing technique attested in the North, the same to which the brief description 
of the ‘script from the town of Nandi’ made by the Sivadharmottara (see below) seems to refer. 
In spite of these indications, the hypothesis that sarayantra could be intended as an ‘instrument 
[made of] reed’, namely a pen, and the sarayantrasana as the specific support on which this 
instrument was put to use, hence the desk on which the manuscripts were copied, would still be 
too weak in the absence of further evidence. 
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ahgulas (approximately 4 cm) in width, and might be either circular or square. 283 
These measurements imply that the person would be seated when using such a 
stand. The top of this staff, made of precious metals, has to be provided with a 
junction, ‘adorned with lotus petals’, which probably allows the object to be 
opened and closed. 284 This allusion could thus confirm the idea that the °yantra 
element of the various compounds denoting the stands refers to a folding mech¬ 
anism. 

Thus placed on this foldable stand, the manuscript must be copied by using 
a specific script called nandinagara. The fact that the Tetters of Nandinagara’ are 
mentioned and their features are described concisely plays an important role, as 
it is a consistent aspect in the Sivadharmottara’ s account of the gift of knowledge 
that is attested, with virtually no changes, in many other descriptions of these 
ritual procedures. 285 Moreover, this is a piece of information that can have an ex¬ 
ternal validation because it has been interpreted as a reference to the script 
known as Nandinagari, whose use is attested in the south of India from the Mid¬ 
dle Ages until recent times. The Devipurana’ s description of the script of the same 
name made in the chapter on vidyadana is very close to that of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara, and by referring to the thickness and density of the letters both sources 
seem to imply the knowledge of the type of ink-based scripts widespread in north¬ 
ern India, rather than the scratched scripts attested in the south, such as the 
Nandinagari. 286 As the Devipurana observes: 287 

[The scribe] should write the manuscript of Siva with letters belonging to the Nandinagara 

script, which are neither too tight nor too disconnected, neither blurred nor dense. (53) / At 


283 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 993: sivajhanasanam diptatantre pradarsitam \ tatrasanaya 
dandasya dairghyam astadasahgulam | dvyahgulam ca parinaham sarvavrttam tu vasrakam | su- 
varnair ajatair vapi tamrair varalcutair api ||. 

284 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 993: dandagre mukulam kuryatpadmapatrair vicitritam |. 

285 Note that Hayasirsapahcaratra 2.31.10, as reported by Dutta 1971, p. 23 fn. 48, makes refer¬ 
ence to the ‘Kashmiri Nagari letters’, kasmirair nagarair varnaih. 

286 This was also observed by Dominic Goodall regarding the description of this script given in 
Sivadharmottara 2.40-41 (see the post to Indology mailing list on 23/01/2010: <http://list.mdol- 
ogy.info/pipermail/indology_list.indology.info/2010-Ianuary/033994.html>. Last accessed: 
18/03/2016). 

287 Devipurana 91.53-56 (=Danakanda 12.28-31): naptisantatavicchannair [nati° DI<] na suklaih 
[saksnair DI<] na va karkasaih \ nandinagarakair varnair lekhayec chivapustakam || 53 prarambhe 
pahca vai slokan [pancaslokani DI<] punah santim tu karayet | ratrau jagaranam kuryat sarva- 
preksam prakalpayet || 54 natacaranalagnais ca devyah kathanasambhavaih \ pratyuse pujayel 
lokams tatah sarvan visarjayet || 55 ekante sumanaksena visrabdhena [visuddhena DI<] dine dine 
| nispadya vidhinanena subharkse [svarkse ca DI<] subhavasare || 56. 
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the beginning he should copy five slolcas, then he should take a break. He should stay 
awake at night [and] arrange entertainments for all, (54) / With actresses, wandering bards, 
and minstrels who perform the tales of the goddesses. At dawn he should worship the peo¬ 
ple [attending], then he should send them all away. (55) / In a solitary place, with a good, 
tranquil mind, day by day, having accomplished [the transcription] according to this pro¬ 
cedure, during an auspicious day in conjunction with an auspicious constellation. (56) 

The ‘manuscript of Siva’, which is mentioned in Devipurana 91.53, establishes an 
even stronger connection with the Vidyadanadhyaya, as it is one of the most typical 
ways for the Sivadharmottara to refer to the manuscript used during the ritual (see 
§ 2.5). At this point, however, the Devipurana adds two details which have no par¬ 
allels in the Sivadharmottara: the recommendation of concluding the transcript on 
an auspicious day, which implies that, when arranging such a ceremony, attention 
has to be paid to the time of the year; brief reference is also made to the place where 
the copying must take place. By exhorting the scribe to work ‘in a solitary place’, 
the text seems to suggest that the transcription could be carried out in a different 
space than the hall where the manuscripts and the gods had been venerated the 
day before, and where the night celebrations might have taken place. The solitude 
of writing is contrasted with the celebrations that open and close this task. 

The use of a script called nagara is also prescribed in Agnipurana 1.63.12 (see 
§ 4.2) for the ritual transcription, for which the scribe should also use ‘silver ink 
(?) and a golden pen’, 288 an instruction that is reminiscent of Bhavisyottarapurana 
4a P 3 on the use of a golden pen and silver inkpot (see fn. 36). The Bhavisyotta- 
rapurana, in turn, does not provide any specific names indicating which script is 
to be used, but the description it gives—inserted among the features of a good 
scribe—fully resembles that of the Sivadharmottara and the Devipurana. 289 The 
prescription for the use of the nandinagari script even emerges in the Pauska- 
rasamhita, a Pancaratra text that does not describe a gift of knowledge, but rather 
a ceremony for the installation of manuscripts that has little in common with the 


288 Agnipurana 1.63.12ab: traupyasthamasyat haimya ca lekhanya nagaraksaram. For a discus¬ 
sion of the reading raupyastha 0 , see fn. 261. 

289 Bhavisyottarapurana 6-7A P a: ‘And afterwards, a well-behaved and not careless scribe 
[should] begin. The scribe who knows (st. 8) that the pada is endowed with metrical quantities 
and anusvaras [and] is provided with caesuras, (6A P a) / That the letters [have to be] equal, aligned 
in the upper part, rounded and thick, provided with the [correct] metrical quantities, this scribe 
(7A P a) / Will write here [these] letters having his mind concentrated on it.’; vinitas capramattas ca 
tatah prabhrtim lekhakah | matranusvarasamyuktam padac chedaih samanvitam || 6a pa samani 
samasirsani vartulani ghanani ca \ matrasu pratibaddhani yo janati sa lekhakah || 7A P a lekhayed 
aksaraniha tadgatenantaratmana |. 
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gift of knowledge, bar some instructions, such as one commanding the use of 90 
‘letters of the Nandinagarl [script]’ (see § 4.2). Furthermore, the use of a script 
called nagara is recommended by the Nandipurana, which calls it 291 ‘the main 
writing system that is specific of a place’. Therefore, the Nandipurana seemingly 
classifies the nagara as a script with a distinctiveness derived from its compliance 
with local writing norms. 

It seems extremely unlikely that the script described by these sources can ac¬ 
tually be identified with the type of Nagari script whose attestations Biihler has 
traced back to the thirteenth to sixteenth century under the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara. 292 Both Hazra and Magnone tried to connect the southern Nandinagarl to 
the nandinagarakair varnair mentioned by the Sivadharmottara; 293 this attempt 
strongly influenced Magnone’s evaluation of the text, since he goes so far as to 
propose for the Sivadharmottara a terminus post quern of the twelfth century— 
namely later than some of the manuscripts of the text—and prefers to place the 
location of its composition in the south. 299 However, even if one proceeds on the 
assumption that the terse and generic description given by the Sivadharmottara 
could provide a solid basis for an argument, it seems more likely that the script 
which it describes—and the same applies to the one described by the Devi- 
purana— was inked and not scratched. In contrast and customary to the south, 
however, the Nandinagarl was scratched into the palm leaf and not smeared. 
Nevertheless, no solid conclusion can be drawn concerning its identification with 
the almost homonymous script mentioned by the Sivadharmottara and other 
sources on the gift of knowledge. 


290 Note that the expression attested in the printed edition is nadindgarakair varnair (Pauska- 
rasamhita 41.80), where the form nadi° could be a wrong spelling for nandi°. It is, however, ex¬ 
actly the variant reading nadindgarakair that occurs in stanza 2.40 of the first documented attes¬ 
tation of the Sivadharmottara, in the (presumably) ninth-century manuscript NAI< 5-892, 
NGMPP A12/3, exposure 33 in the set of pictures in my possession, page 2, line 6. The margins of 
this early manuscript are severely damaged, which resulted in the complete loss of the original 
foliation. 

291 Danakanda 12.128cd: vyaktadesalipinyasam mukhyam nagaram ucyate || 128. Laksmldhara’s 
explanation of the compound vyaktadesalipinyasam is that ‘this (scil. the nagara style) is [called] 
like that because it is a writing system, [namely] a composition of letters, in which the script is 
specific, i.e. it follows [the fashion] of its region’; vyakta taddesanusarini lipir yatra nyase ’ksara- 
nirmanesa tatha |. 

292 Biihler 1904, p. 70. 

293 Hazra 1983, p. 206, fn. 98, Magnone 2005, p. 591 fn. 58; both refer to Biihler 1896 (see refer¬ 
ence: Biihler 1904), p. 51. 

294 Magnone 2005, p. 591. 
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The word nandinagara and its variants are not commonly attested. However, 
when the Sivadharmottara was composed, they were known in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture for denoting objects other than a script. An occurrence is found in the 
Mahamayuri Vidyarajhi, one of the five dharani texts that at least from the late 
eighth to ninth century have formed the ‘Five Protections’ ( Pancaraksa ; see § 1.1). 
The Mahamayuri had already been translated into Chinese in the fourth century, 
and the testimony of the poet Bana proves that this work was used and recited in 
the seventh century. 295 The text mentions a nandinagara within a list of tutelary 
divine beings ( yaksa ), each associated with the town that they protect, stating, 296 
‘Nandin is assigned to Nandinagara’ ( Mahamayuri 104, nandi va nandinagare [...] 
sthitah). Levi remarks that the list of places mentioned in this portion of the work, 
reflecting a pre-Gupta toponomastic, though not exactly systematic, is neverthe¬ 
less not completely casual: the preeminence attributed to Pataliputra and, in gen¬ 
eral, the dominance of northwestern toponyms emerges from it. 297 Nandinagara, 
however, has been known as a toponym since an earlier date, with abundant at¬ 
testations in Buddhist donative epigraphs even dating back to the third century 
BCE. 298 The toponym nandinagara could be read as meaning the ‘town of Nandi’, 
namely of Nandikesvara, which would comply nicely with the prescription on the 
use of a homonymous script for the transcription of the ‘manuscript of Saiva 
knowledge’ in the Sivadharmottara. 


295 Levi 1915, p. 117. See Harsacarita 5.27, where the Mahamayuri is among the texts recited in 
the palace of Harsa’s father, lying on his deathbed. 

296 Levi 1915, p. 58, and Takubo 1972, p. 23. This list of yaksas is part of a long enumeration of 
deities, which are arranged in groups and are invoked to ensure the efficacy of the protective 
formula at the core of the text. The Mahamayuri thus provides here an insight into popular de¬ 
votion (Levi 1915, p. 21). 

297 Levi 1915, p. 116. The author, however, believes it impossible to match the toponym Nandi¬ 
nagara with a known place in ancient India. 

298 Adjectives such as nadinagara, nadinagaraka, nandinagara, nandinagaraka and the like- 
all of which are phonetic variants of nandinagaraka used in the Sivadharmottara— are abun¬ 
dantly attested in the earliest Buddhist donative inscriptions of the stupas at Sanci and Bharut, 
dating back to the third century BCE (Biihler 1892 and 1892a and Liiders 1963). These adjectives 
denote the geographical provenance of the donors, both monks and laymen ‘from Nandinagara’. 
Liiders (1963, p. 9) observed that a town called Nandinagara ‘is more often quoted in early 
Brahml inscriptions than any other, besides Ujeni (Ujjayini)’. 
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2.1.6 The Donation 

After the completion of the transcription {Sivadharmottara 2.42), the next steps in 
the ritual procedure envisage that the apograph should be placed on a lavishly 
adorned chariot called the ‘vehicle of knowledge’ ( vidyavimana ) and taken to a 
sivasrama (Sivadharmottara 2.45-50), a ‘Saiva hermitage’, where it would be do¬ 
nated to the resident teacher ( Sivadharmottara 2.59-60). This phase of the ritual 
discloses the identity of the two main agents involved in the donative procedures, 
namely the donor and the donee. As for the former, the Sivadharmottara had al¬ 
ready declared that this ceremony was intended for ‘wealthy people’ (2.13); now, 
while describing the procession that parades the manuscript through town on its 
rich vehicle and exposes it to the veneration of all ( Sivadharmottara 2.51-56), the 
text prescribes that it should be led by the king, who ultimately qualifies as the 
main sponsor and donor of the whole ritual: 299 

And the king, endowed with all ornaments, should participate himself in the procession, 
with a big quantity of people and at their head, together with the experts of Dharma; (51) / 
Alternatively, having placed the manuscript on a vehicle led by an elephant, he should lead 
[it] through the main royal street, in circular direction within the town. (52) / And with his 
personal wealth the king should enable the performance of the worship of all sanctuaries; 
he should make offerings in the ten directions, all around the town. (53) / While still on the 
way, he should proceed in first row [and] uninterruptedly give offering mixed with fra¬ 
grances, flowers, and unhusked barley-corns, together with water. (54) / In the first row 
behind him all the residents of the temples should proceed. [The king] will remember the 
mantra of Siva in front of the knowledge of Siva ( scil . the manuscript). (55) 

Common people will participate not only by talcing part in the procession, but 
also by organizing private feasts and visiting the Saiva hermitage ( Sivadharmo¬ 
ttara 2.57), while the king should also approve of extraordinary measures, such 
as an amnesty for all prisoners ( Sivadharmottara 2.58). The act of parading the 
manuscript in a procession and making it the focus of this entire civic ceremony 
equates the manuscript with a divine icon. The scheme of this procession can be 
easily compared to those designed for the chariot processions ( rathayatra ) of stat¬ 
ues of the deities in traditional religious literature. A possible term of comparison 


299 Sivadharmottara 2.51-55: mahata janasahghena puratas ca mahipatih \ dharmavrddhaih 
svayam gacchet sarvasobhasamanvitah || 51 athava hastiyanastham krtva pustakam anayet \ 
rajamargena mahata nagarantah pradaksinam || 52 sarvayatanapujam ca svadhanaih karayen 
nrpah \ dasadiksu balim dadyan nagarasya samantatah || 53 marge ’pi purato gacched balim 
dadyan nirantaram \ gandhapuspaksatonmisram udakam ca tadanugam || 54 gaccheyur puratah 
pascat sarvayatanavasinah \ puratah sivavidyayah sivamantram anusmaret \ | 55. 
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is the procession described for the icon of the goddess in chapter 31 of the Devi- 
purana, 300 which shows several parallels to the one described in the Vidyadana- 
dhyaya of the Sivadharmottara. Both accounts start with the description of the 
chariot, variously adorned with banners and flags, among other things, and ar¬ 
ranged on different levels (five or three for Sivadharmottara 2.45, seven for Devi- 
purana 31.3). The next step is the worship of the chariot with perfumes and in¬ 
cense, and the installation of the manuscript ( Sivadharmottara 2.46) or of the icon 
of the goddess ( Devipurana 31.4-6) on top of it. Moreover, both processions are 
described as civic ceremonies involving the participation of the king, along with 
many subjects (see Devipurana 31.28, using the expression mahata jana- 
samghena, ‘with a big quantity of people’, also attested in Sivadharmottara 2.51), 
and their performance requires bali offerings in the cardinal directions (see 
Devipurana 31.15 and Sivadharmottara 2.53), the playing of music and singing of 
chants, and various moments of worship for the main cultic focus (the manu¬ 
script in Sivadharmottara 2, the goddess in Devipurana 31). Eventually, both pro¬ 
cessions are believed to bestow protection on the participants, and in both cases 
the king is required to promulgate extraordinary measures, such as amnesty for 
prisoners and the banning of all violence. In this regard the two sources even 
show a textual parallel, since Sivadharmottara 2.58, in which these measures are 
prescribed, is almost identical with Devipurana 31.32-33ab. 301 

That said, the two procedures also reveal important differences. The descrip¬ 
tion of the Devipurana puts a substantially greater stress on devotion towards the 
ritual focus, resulting in the prescription of a series of cultic activities addressed 
to the image of the goddess—from invoking her protection to the bathing and 


300 A detailed account of the procession described by the Devipurana is in Sarkar 2011, pp. 132— 
33. 

301 Sivadharmottara 2.58: ‘It will be declared improper to cut the trees. [The king] should banish 
all kind of violence and the prisoners have to be freed, the [internal] enemies like anger and so 
on have to be abandoned. For two days he should celebrate a kaumudi at an improper time, for 
the Lord’; acchedyas taravah karyah sarvahimsam nivarayet \ bandhanasthas ca moktavya 
varjyah krodhadisatravah | akalakaumudim lairyad divasadvayam isvare || 58. The parallel stan¬ 
zas from the Devipurana are without substantial changes and read as follows: ‘At this point, it 
will be declared improper to cut the trees. [The king] should condemn any violence against living 
creatures. The prisoners have to be freed, the [internal] enemies like anger and so on have to be 
slain. At the conclusion of the chariot procession he should perform a kaumudi out of season, o 
mighty [king]’; acchedyas taravas tasmin pranihimsa vivarjayet \ bandhanastha vimoktavya 
vadhya krodhadisatravah 1131 akalakaumudim sakra rathayatrante karayet. Sivadharmottara 2.58 
also has a literal parallel in Atharvavedaparisista 19 b (see Appendix 2). 
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smearing of the icon (see Devipurana 31.17-22)—that are not echoed in the cere¬ 
mony described by the Sivadharmottara. Moreover, the basic scheme of the pro¬ 
cedure is substantially different: in the same manner that it occurs in the majority 
of processions concerning images of deities, 302 the latter are taken from the tem¬ 
ple where they are usually installed, and then returned at the end of the proces¬ 
sion. In the case described by Devipurana 31, the icon is removed from its temple, 
brought to and installed in a pavilion specifically prepared for this purpose 
(.Devipurana 31.12), from which it will eventually be carried back to the temple 
(Devipurana 31.28). By contrast and on the basis of the information which can be 
extracted from the Vidyddanadhyaya, the manuscript on which the Sivadha- 
rmottara’s procession focuses is taken on a different route, for it was removed 
from the pavilion where it had previously been copied and then brought to the 
hermitage ( asrama ) of Siva ( Sivadharmottara 2.48). Thus, unlike the itinerary of 
the icon of the goddess in the Devipurana, that of the manuscript of Siva is not 
circular but linear. However, we might want to consider a further possibility: 
Sivadharmottara 2.117 alludes to the existence of a small building that is appar¬ 
ently annexed to the compound where the donation of the manuscript is to take 
place, and which may qualify as a small manuscript repository (see § 2.3). The 
Sivadharmottara does not provide any information concerning the provenance of 
the manuscript that functioned as exemplar in the process of copying, nor is the 
reader informed as to its fate after the copying. This is due to the fact that, from 
that point on, the text focuses only on the apograph. Supposing that the exemplar 
had been removed from that same ‘library’ and brought to the pavilion where its 
transcription takes place, the procession would then eventually return the apo¬ 
graph to its exemplar’s original location. The material support, namely the manu¬ 
script, was not the same, but as the repeated worship and the same procession 
shows, the apograph had in the meantime received the same cubic status as its 
exemplar. 

Chapter 91 of the Devipurana prescribes similar activities for the post-produc¬ 
tion phase, although its description is deeply influenced by the profound differ¬ 
ences characterizing the Devipurana’ s sectarian understanding of the gift of 
knowledge. Following the completion of the transcription, this text also pre¬ 
scribes that the manuscript should be venerated and placed on a very sumptuous 
‘vehicle of knowledge’ ( vidyavimana , Devipurana 91.57), then be brought to the 
place where it is to be donated: 303 


302 On this topic, see Jacobsen 2008. 

303 Devipurana 91.61-69 (=Danakanda 12.36cd-39): tatha tarn pustakam [pustake ed.] vastre 
vinyased vidhipujitam | evam krtva tatha cintyah matarah priyatam mama || 61 yasyaiva saktam 
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He should place that manuscript, worshipped according to procedure, on a cloth. Having 
done this, the [Mothers] have to be meditated upon [by thinking:] ‘May the Mothers be mer¬ 
ciful to me!’ (61) / He should imagine the manuscript exactly [in the form of the deity] to 
which that manuscript belongs. 304 At this point the ascetics, experts in the contents of all 
treatises, have to be venerated, (62) / Starting with the followers of the Saiva observance, 
[then] those who are entirely devoted to the Dharma of Visnu. [Accompanied by] a big quan¬ 
tity of people this manuscript, standing on a chariot [pulled] by strong draught animals, 
(63) / Or alternatively by young people, has to be led to the asrama 305 of that god to whom 
[it belongs], as well as to the tirthas of Siva and the temples of the Mothers. (64) 

The Devipurana replaces the ‘Saiva exclusivism’ characterizing the approach of 
the Sivadharmottara with a more eclectic attitude towards religious sectarianism, 
and places stronger emphasis on the cult of the divine Mothers. The manuscript 
which is to be used in the rite can therefore belong to any of the main currents of 
medieval devotion (for more details, see § 2.5) in the same manner that the place 
where the actual gift is performed is dedicated to the god of one’s own choice. 
Moreover, the Devipurana highlights the iconic value of manuscripts by prescrib¬ 
ing that they should function as external supports for the visualization of the de¬ 
ity to whom they are dedicated (see Devipurana 91.62). Another striking differ¬ 
ence from the account of the Sivadharmottara, although it occurs in the context 
of an almost identical ritual scheme, is the absence of any specific references to 
the king as being involved in these procedures, an absence that becomes even 
more meaningful once we shift our attention to the following steps. In the Siva- 


[con.; samke ed.] tacchastram pustakam parikalpayet [em.; pravikalpayet ed.] | tatha tapasvinah 
pujyah sarvasastrarthaparagah || 62 sivavratadhara mukhya visnudharmaparayanah | mahataja- 
nasahghena rathastham drdhavahanaih || 63 yuvanair [yuvanair ms.tsT in apparatus; pradhanair 
ed.] vapi tam neyam yasya devasya casramam [conj.; amsajam ed.] | samanyam sivatirthesu 
matarabhavanesu ca \ | 64. 

304 In translating this passage, I follow the interpretation of Laksmidhara in his commentary 
ad loc. (Brick 2014, p. 305): “exactly to whom it belongs’ [means] the god to whom it belongs, 
viz. with whom it is connected. ‘He should imagine the manuscript’ [means] he should imagine, 
viz. he should meditate upon the manuscript as that god. This is the meaning’; yasyaiva saktam 
yasya devasya saktam sambandhitam \ pustakam parikalpayet pustakam tam devam 
parikalpayed bhavayed ity arthah. On the basis of Laksmidhara’s understanding, I have emended 
the reading pravikalpayet of the Devipurana edition into parikalpayet. 

305 Here, I conjecture casramam instead of the meaningless amsajam in the edition and the 
reading cagamam of the Danakanda quotation. My conjecture was mainly inspired by the parallel 
with Sivadharmottara 2.48 (‘Having lifted the vehicle of this [manuscript], he should bring [it] with 
devotion to the asrama of Siva, well firm by means of the best chariots or strong men’; samu- 
tksipyanayed bhaldya tadvimanam sivasramam \ susthitam rathamukhyenapurusair va balanvitaih). 
Manuscripts of the Danakanda alternate the readings cagamah (10) and ragamat (J, L). 
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dharmottara, the Saiva hermitage is the final destination of the procession carry¬ 
ing the manuscript: here, the manuscript is presented to the teacher, who in turn 
is in charge of celebrating a ‘Great Appeasement’ ( mahasanti ) ritual for the king, 
the royal family, the town, and the entire kingdom. This is a procedure that com¬ 
pletes the donation of the manuscript: 306 

Having reached the temple of Siva, he should offer this [manuscript] placed on the vehicle, 
declaring the day auspicious and uttering formulas of victory, and with a big tumult. (59) / 
Having gently placed it in a purified, pleasant place in the presence of Siva, having bowed 
to this [manuscript] with the [same] devotion addressed to a teacher, he should make offer¬ 
ings. (60) / The best among reciters should read one chapter with the aim of ensuring ap¬ 
peasement for the cows, the Brahmins, and the king, as well as for the towns of the king¬ 
dom. (61) / True knower of the characteristics of metrics, good poet, endowed with a sweet 
voice, knower of music, and a clever man: [this is] the best reciter of manuscripts. (62) / 
After that, with the water of appeasement the teacher, having risen, should sprinkle the 
king a little on [his] head, and then the people standing there; (63) / Having ascertained the 
appeasement of the world and, once again, at the end, of the king, now the king has to 
provide food for the teachers, accompanied by fees. (64) / At this point indeed [the king] 
himself should eat, together with his courtiers, and a varied public entertainment has to be 
arranged after the people have eaten too. (65) / Having thus acted, a great appeasement 
( mahasanti ) arises for the king and the town and the entire country: no doubt about it! (66) 

The information concerning the chapter ( adhyaya ) to be read at this point by a pro¬ 
fessional reciter {pustakavacaka ) for the performance of the appeasement rite is an 
important key to understanding this passage and the whole ritual. The Sivadha- 
rmottara does not specify whether this chapter belongs to the same manuscript that 
had previously been copied and donated (on this, see § 2.5); however, the sixth 
chapter of the Sivadharmasastra, the text immediately preceding the Sivadha- 
rmottara in the corpus (§ 1.3), is indeed titled ‘Chapter on Appeasement’ 
(Santyadhyaya), and essentially it consists of a long mahasantimantra, an invo¬ 
cation to the deities who are pleaded with to bestow protection and welfare on 


306 Sivadharmottara 2.59-66: sivayatanam asadya vimanastham tam arpayet | punyaha- 
jayasabdais ca mahata tumulena ca || 59 sthane susamskrte ramye sivasya puratah sanaih | 
sthapayitva guror bhaktya tam pranamya nivedayet || 60 santyartham ekam adhyayam gobra- 
hmanamahibhrtam | rastnyanagaranam ca vacayed vacakottamah || 61 chandolaksanatattvajnah 
satkavir madhurasvarah | gandharvavid vidagdhas ca sresthah pustakavacakah || 62 sdntitoyena 
rdjanam samutthaya gurus tatah \ sirasy abhyuksayed isat tatrastham ca janam tatah \ \ 63 avadharya 
jagacchantimpunar ante nrpasya ca \ acaryabhojanam catra nrpah lairyat sadaksinam 11 64 svayam 
atraiva bhunjlta santahpuraparicchadah | karya ca vividha preksa bhuktavatsu janesu ca || 65 evam 
krte mahasantir nrpasya nagarasya ca | desasya ca samastasya jay ate natra samsayah || 66. 
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human beings. 307 This is most likely the text whose reading is required by the 
Sivadharmottara for the performance of the great appeasement following the do¬ 
nation of the manuscript. The various pieces of evidence, which come equally 
from the manuscript transmission and from historical records, suggest that the 
Santyadhyaya of the Sivadharmasastra was indeed used for ritualistic or apotro- 
paic purposes, and also speak in support of this interpretation. 308 The Santya- 
dhyaya of the Sivadharmasastra is often transmitted independently from the work 
to which it belongs, both in a number of single-text manuscripts and in multiple- 
text manuscripts containing various Puranic excerpts. This peculiarity of its manu¬ 
script transmission can both depend on functional needs, hinting at the use of the 
Santyadhyaya in ritual practice, as well as rest on the particular auspiciousness at¬ 
tached to this text. A late Nepalese chronicle does provide external confirmation 
that the Santyadhyaya was used in public recitations in the far north of the Indian 
cultural world, since it records the recitation of the Sivadharmasastra’ s Santya- 
dhyaya in the year NS 796, corresponding to 1676 to 1677 CE. 309 At the same time, 
a twelfth-century epigraph from the southern region of Karnataka (Rice 1902, EC 
7, Skt 185; see § 2.4 for a detailed discussion) explicitly prescribes the recitation 
of the Santyadhyaya in a context showing important similarities with Sivadha¬ 
rmottara chapter 2, and the recitation of a ‘Sivadharmapurana’ is recorded in a 
substantial number of inscriptions from the Cola kingdom (see § 2.4). The fact 
that, according to the Sivadharmottara, only the power of the Sivadharmasastra’s 
appeasement mantra can make appeasement possible aggrandizes the efficacy of 
the text, thereby making its preservation and dissemination more appealing to 
potential sponsors. By doing so, the Sivadharmottara not only presents the Siva- 
dharmasastra as a text generically endowed with apotropaic functions but, on 
the model of the Mahayana Sutras, confers to it the specific power of protecting 
the state. Consequently, this attributes this text with a crucial function in the pa¬ 
tron-client relationship between the king and the Saiva officiants. Moreover, car- 


307 For an introductory study of this chapter, see Bisschop 2014. 

308 Examples of single-text manuscripts of the Sivadharmasastra ’s Santyadhyaya in the 
NGMCP collection are: NAI< 6-2301 (NGMPP A 1120/12); NAI< 1-1376 (NGMPP A 1158/8); NAI< 5- 
7344 (NGMPP A1174/14); NAI< 1-1108 (NGMPP A1299/9); E 6489 (NGMPP E 321/26); 366 (NGMPP 
G 19/16); and I 963 (NGMPP I 54/4). One manuscript from the collection of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library (Add. 2836) contains the Santyadhyaya in an anthology of Puranic chapters, while 
one Bengali manuscript of the Sivadharmasastra ’s Santyadhyaya is held at the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta (Shastri 1928, p. 714). For more details, see De Simini 2016. 

309 Regmi 1966, p. 332.1 am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for drawing my attention to this docu¬ 
ment. 
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rying out this function as part of a ritual focused on a manuscript, and its produc¬ 
tion and donation, casts this manuscript as a tool for reinforcing the status of the 
communities that foster its production and maintenance. 

The Devipurana’ s description lacks any trace of a monarchical figure financing 
the ritual and leading the procession that brings the manuscript to the place where 
it is to be donated; instead, the text mentions a generic ‘donor’ ( data 91.68) as the 
addressee of the mahasantk 310 

There, having practiced worship for the spear-holder god of gods, one should honor the 
Lord after having bowed [to him], [thinking:] ‘May the Mothers be merciful to me!’ (65) / He 
has to offer this to [a teacher] who is always reciting [the Vedas], who relishes the gift of 
knowledge, who masters the totality of sciences and has worked hard on the whole of tech¬ 
nical literature, (66) / For the benefit of one who only lives off this. Then [one] will recite an 
appeasement for the benefit of the world. (67) / And with that water [of sand ], he will sprin¬ 
kle the donor on the forehead. Afterwards he will pronounce a beneficial (s aiva) formula, 
uttering [it] also for the world. (68) / Having acted in this way, a great appeasement arises 
for the region and the town, no doubt about it, and all obstacles are appeased. (69) 

In spite of the great importance this text attributes to monarchy, the Devipurana 
thus seems to offer a less politically relevant variant of the ritual that the Sivadha- 
rmottara describes. Even so, the Devipurana remarks that the practice of the gift 
of knowledge and of the attached appeasement rite results in a great benefit to 
the whole country. Chapter 91 of the Devipurana only mentions kings in order to 
highlight the attainment of monarchical status as a reward for the donors in their 
future lives on earth (see e.g. 91.10, 91.20, 91.81); moreover, the king and the citi¬ 
zens are mentioned in stanza 91.51, in an enumeration of beings to be revered 
before the copying of the manuscript commences. While the Devipurana does not 
mention the monarch among the performers of the ritual, a rather generic allu¬ 
sion to his connection with the practice of the gift of knowledge is made at 91.26, 
where the text states, 311 ‘The kings who really master the examination of know¬ 
ledge walk on the right path; they also take delight in enjoyments and they head 


310 Devipurana 91.65-69 (= Danakanda 12.40-43): tasmin pujya [pujyam ed.[ tatha krtva 
devadevasya sulinah | samarpayetpranamyesam matarahpriyatam id 11 65 sadadhyayanayuktaya 
vidyadanarataya ca \ vidyasamgrahayuktaya krtasastrasramaya ca [sarvasastrakrtasrame ed.[ || 
66 tenaiva vartate yas tu tasya tam vinivartayet | jagaddhitaya vai santim sandhyayam vacayet 
tatha || 67 tena toyena dataram murdhni samyannisecayet [samabhisimcayet ed.[ | sivam vadet 
tatah sabdam [sarvam ed.[ uccaryamjagatas tatha || 68 evam krte mahasantir desasya nagarasya 
ca [tu ed.[ | jay ate natra sandehah sarvabadhah samanti ca || 69. 

311 Devipurana 91.26: vidyavicaratattvajho rajhah sanmargagaminah \ bhuhjate ’pi hi bhogdni 
gacchanti paramam gatim || 26. 
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to a supreme destiny (26)’. This verse may be interpreted as implying that a king 
should support the gift of knowledge on account of the great advantages that he 
will be able to obtain. Nevertheless, in compliance with the open attitude ob¬ 
served in Puranic literature towards the participation in rituals by members of the 
various castes, the Devipurana generically declares at the end of the chapter that 
everybody is entitled to practice the gift of knowledge: 312 ‘For this [reason], 
knowledge has to always be donated with all efforts by people’. The Sivadharmo- 
ttara makes a similar statement at the end of the Vidyadanadhyaya , 313 with the 
difference that in this text the donors had previously been identified as the 
‘wealthy people’ ( Sivadharmottara 2.13). In the Devipurana, the gift of knowledge 
is still regarded as a powerful way of demonstrating the donor’s devotion and 
wealth by contributing to the cult of the gods and the maintenance of Brahmins 
and teachers. However, the most political aspect of the ritual, namely the use of 
the gift of knowledge as a medium of exchange between the ruling class holding 
political power and their religious counterparts, seems to wane. This difference 
may also explain why the Devipurana assumes a remarkably less sectarian atti¬ 
tude in the selection of the texts to donate (see § 2.5) or the designation of the 
temples where the manuscript should be donated ( Devipurana 91.64). The gift of 
knowledge endorsed by the Devipurana exalts the status of manuscripts from ma¬ 
terial objects to receptacles of the divine presence, but they are not used as a 
strategy to convert the kings to the right path of devotion to the goddess. The fact 
that the Devipurana also based its text on the account of the Sivadharmottara, 
and extracted numerous significant parallels from it, makes the king’s exclusion 
seem to be a deliberate choice. 

This may contrast with the depiction of the Devipurana as a ‘politically ori¬ 
ented Purana’ offered and motivated in § 1.3, where it was shown that the 
Devipurana was in fact generally aware of the necessity of consolidating the con¬ 
nections between the cult of the goddess and the dominant power. It would also 
be possible to quote one example from the text in which the power of a manu¬ 
script gives rise to such a consolidation, yet the example is not found in the chap¬ 
ter on the gift of knowledge. Chapter 28 includes this crucial passage. The De- 
vanagarl printed edition reads the chapter’s title as ‘Glorification of the Recitation 
of the Praises of the Goddess’ (p. 109, devya<h> stavapathanamahatmyam)-, the 


312 Devipurana 91.96ab: tasmat sarvaprayatnena vidya deya sada narair. 

313 Sivadharmottara 2.193, the last stanza of the chapter: ‘Thus it has been explained this mul¬ 
tiform gift of knowledge; according to [this] rule people of all varnas ought to perform it (193)’; 
evam etad bahuvidham vidyadanampraldrtitam | sarvesam eva varnanam vidhinanena tad bhavet 
II193. 
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essential apparatus of the edition reports a variant reading, attested in two manu¬ 
scripts, which instead cite the title of the chapter as ‘Glorification of the Recita¬ 
tion of the Manuscript of the Goddess’ ( devyah pustakapathanamahatmyam). Re¬ 
gardless of the reading we opt for, this rewording can be deemed significant. For 
the short chapter 28, containing only 17 stanzas, indeed prescribes that ritual 
readings have to be performed 314 ‘in the house of the goddess, [in that] of the god 
Sankara as well as [in the house] of Hari’, where the main cultic focus, besides 
the goddess, is represented by a manuscript. Prior to the proper reading, the per¬ 
former is instructed to pay homage to the goddess, feed the attendants, and wor¬ 
ship the Brahmins, 315 ‘who are intent on devotion towards her, who have good 
conduct, and are all devoted to the sastras’. The character of this chapter, unlike 
chapter 91 on the gift of knowledge, is thus more firmly dominated by the cult 
and devotion to the goddess. The worship ceremonies are not over yet, since two 
chief elements are still missing: the manuscript [pustaka ), of which the text pre¬ 
scribes worship, and the reciter ( vacaka ), who in turn also becomes a focus of 
worship: 316 

Then, having addressed a benediction to them, having worshipped the manuscript with 
well-scented perfumes and incense, with garlands of flowers, with nice sandal oils, (7) / He 
should lay it on a dandayantra, embellished by mirrors that are rich in decorations like bells 
and chowries, whose ornament is a dulcula cloth; (8) / Having then worshipped the reciter 
with riches according to his means [...] 

These worship ceremonies, which take place in the presence of an image of the 
goddess, are conceived as a preparation for the reading of the manuscript, as can 
be deduced by the presence both of the reciter and the dandayantra, literally a 
‘stick-tool’, a ‘stick-shaped tool’, a lectern, or any kind of physical support for the 
manuscript. This word recalls the dandasana mentioned by the Sivadharmottara 
(2.24) as one of the two possible supports for the worship of the manuscripts, and 
is again attested in the Devlpurana in the context of the gift of knowledge (91.80). 
In spite of the presence of a professional reciter, and while everything seems to 


314 Devlpurana 28.4cd: devyayatane devasya sanlcarasya harer api || 4. 

315 Devlpurana 28.6ab: tadbhaktibhavitan vipran sadvrttan chastratatparan. 

316 Devlpurana 28.7-9ab: tatas tan svasti vacayitva pujayitva tu pustakam \ sugandhagandha- 
dhupena puspamalyaih sucandanaih \ \ 1 ghantacamarasobhadhyai darpanair upasobhite | dulaile 
vastrabharane dandayantre nivesayet || 8 vacakam pujaitva tu yathavibhavavistaraih. 
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be arranged so as to allow him to read the manuscript, the text prescribes that 
this reading should be performed by the king instead: 317 

Then the king should read the foremost praise of the goddess ( devimdhatmya ). (9) / At the 
end of it, a formula of appeasement [should be uttered] for the people along with their king, 
and the worships of cows and Brahmins, and to the foremost among the forest trees, (10) / 
For the ksatrya, vaisya, sudra, and the children; may all be good to you! Listen to the fruit 
of the merits of that king who would recite, (11) / As well as listen, meditate, or also read 
according to the procedure. 

The merits subsequently listed are huge: the king will get one hundred times the 
fruits bestowed by one hundred Asvamedhas, one hundred Vajapeyas, and by 
the ‘main sacrifices’, of which the text mentions the Agnistoma, the Mahastoma, 
and the Rajasuya (28.12-13). Regardless of the king’s role in this ritual, whether it 
be that of an active reader or a passive listener, and as the text prescribes, his 
mere attendance is expected to produce fruits that are eminently superior to those 
of the main Vedic royal rituals. Moreover, these procedures also conclude with 
the recitation of a sand, which contains formulas slightly resembling those at¬ 
tested in the Sivadharmottara and Devipurana’s chapters on the gift of know¬ 
ledge. 

According to chapter 28 of the Devipurana, the manuscript from which the 
king must read contains the ‘Praises of the Goddess’. In addition to being an ex¬ 
pression that as such refers to a eulogistic composition devoted to the goddess, it 
is also used to denote the Devimdhatmya par excellence. This is a short work of 
13 chapters that is included in the Markandeyapurana (corresponding to chapters 
81 to 93) and has become an independent work. It is considered one of the main 
scriptures of the Durga cult and is often referred to under the titles of Durga- 
saptasad and Candisaptasad , 318 Given the uncertain relative and absolute chro¬ 
nology of these texts, 319 it is almost impossible to establish whether this mention 


317 Devipurana 28.9cd-12ab: vacayeta tato raja devimahdtmyam uttamam || 9 tadante 
santisabdas tu janasya sanrpasya ca \ gobrahmanapujanan tu vanaspatimukhesu ca 1110 ksatra- 
vitsudrabaldnam sarvam eva subham tu vah | anena vidhina raja yah pathet srnuyad api || 11 
cintayed vacayed vapi tasya punyaphalam srnu. 

318 On the Devimdhatmya, see Coburn 1984 and 1991 and Yokochi 1999. 

319 As regards the Devimdhatmya of the Markandeyapurana, the issue of dating has been re¬ 
considered by Yokochi (1999, pp. 89-90) who, on the basis of the iconography of the goddess 
and the relative chronology of parallel texts, proposes the early eighth century as a plausible 
date of composition. In the same study, Yokochi agrees with the former attempts at placing the 
formation of the Devimdhatmya in northern India, and stresses its connections with the political 
powers of the region. 
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in chapter 28 of the Devlpurana was actually meant as a reference to the 
Devlmahatmya of the Markandeyapurana, or whether it can rather more broadly 
be seen as a reference to any eulogistic text or portion of texts dedicated to the 
praise of the goddess, the reading of which is believed to bring appeasement to 
the whole kingdom. It is, however, relevant to recapitulate that the Devlma- 
hatmya of the Markandeyapurana was intended to attract an audience of power¬ 
ful people, 320 in the same way as the Devlpurana (see § 1.3). Nor did it fail to con¬ 
clude with a long section describing the impressive efficacy and apotropaic value 
of its hymns, which would also be invoked by performing various ‘appeasement’ 
procedures. 321 

In conclusion, the Devlpurana does indeed also target monarchical sponsors 
for the performance of rituals focused on the use of manuscripts, but this aspect 
becomes less relevant in the practice of the gift of knowledge. One main differ¬ 
ence, which possibly also influenced the choice made in this regard by the 
Puranic authors, is that the gift of knowledge as intended in the Devlpurana does 
not just include the scriptures of a specific sectarian group, as the Sivadha- 
rmottara does, but, as observed above, is rather ecumenical in its approach. It 
even includes mundane literature, which makes it less valuable as a strategy 
aimed at attracting powerful supporters for the Dharma of the goddess, as chap¬ 
ter 127 expressly requests. By contrast, when the involvement of a monarch in the 
performance of a ritual focusing on manuscripts is stressed, which happens in 


320 As observed by Yokochi (1999, pp. 90-91), if considered in the context of the Markandeya¬ 
purana, the Devlmahatmya conveys an important message to the kings to whom it ultimately 
seems to be addressed. Before the section on the Devlmahatmya, the Markandeyapurana tells the 
story of king Suratha losing his kingdom; this monarch is evoked again at the end of the 
Devlmahatmya, where the goddess says that, thanks to his devotion to her, Suratha will regain 
his kingdom in this life and become the eighth manu in the next life. The devotion to the goddess 
is therefore directly connected to the practice of power. 

321 The whole chapter 12 of the Devlmahatmya is devoted to praising the merits derived from 
listening and reciting this text. Among the ‘practical’ uses of the text, stanzas 15 to 17 list: ‘My 
glorification has to be listened to every time during an appeasement rite ( santikarman ), as well 
as when one sees nightmares and when there are very negative calamities [deriving from] plan¬ 
ets. (15) / Evil portents and frightful calamities [deriving from] planets are appeased, and an evil 
dream experienced by somebody turns into a good dream. (16) / [My glorification] is an instru¬ 
ment for the appeasement ( santikaraka ) of children possessed by the Balagrahas, and the fore¬ 
most supporter of friendship between people who have infringed their union. (17)’; santikarmani 
sarvatra tatha duhsvapnadarsane | grahapidasu cograsu mahatmyam sruyan mama || 15 upasa- 
rgah samam yanti grahapidas ca darunah \ duhsvapnam ca nrbhir drstam susvapnam upajayate 
II 16 balagrahabhibhutanam balanam santikarakam | samghatabhede ca nrnam maitrlkaranam 
uttamam || 17. 
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chapter 28 as well as in chapter 128 of the Devipurana (see § 2.5 and Appendix 2) 
with its parallels to the Sivadharmottara, the manuscripts that are mentioned are 
the scriptures of the goddess, to which the king is called to offer his exclusive 
support. 

Given its focus on the Saiva scriptures (see § 2.5), the Sivadharmottara high¬ 
lights the function of the king as the donor in the context of a gift of knowledge, 
prefiguring that the practice of this ritual will grant him and his relatives many 
eons to spend in the world of Siva after death (2.77-79). In spite of this, the 
Sivadharmottara in no way restricts the performance of the gift of knowledge to 
rich and powerful people, but insists on the possibility that everybody can prac¬ 
tice it, regardless of gender, wealth, and caste, as long as honesty and faith are 
respected. 322 Less expensive versions of this rite are envisaged for people who 
cannot afford to finance the big and costly ceremony described in the first half of 
the chapter. For this reason, stanzas 2.85 to 87 list writing instruments and other 
‘subsidiary implements of knowledge’ ( vidyahga ), which, once donated, confer 
the same fruit as the gift of knowledge: 323 

Having presented, according to [his] faith and wealth, even just one of the auxiliary instru¬ 
ments of knowledge —which [are] leaves, stands, threads and so on, ink-pot and pens, a 
sarayantra seat, unguents, beds, good food, a salary, and so on, (85) / And anything else 
that is employed for this purpose; everything, big or small, that would conform to the pro¬ 
cedure (86) /—He is honoured in the world of Siva with great enjoyments. (87) / Having 
donated a carpet for the manuscript and a beautiful cloth, proportionate to the measures 
[of the manuscript], or a cover for its box, he is honoured in the world of Siva. (88) / As many 
are the whole number of threads in the cloth of this [manuscript], for so many thousand 
yuga s he will obtain great enjoyments. (89) 

A wooden box and a tablet for writing are other writing implements that can be 
made in lieu of the donation of a manuscript (2.105-106). 324 Similar statements are 


322 Sivadharmottara 2.73: ‘And [also] a poor person who applies this procedure in accordance 
[with his personal wealth], without deceitfulness in money matters, with devotion, will obtain 
the fruit of a gift of knowledge.’; daridras canusarena vittasathyavivarjitah | krtva vidhim imam 
bhaktya vidyadanaphalam labhet || 73. 

323 Sivadharmottara 2.85-89: yat patrayantrasutradyam masibhajanalekhani | saraya- 
ntrasandbhyahgasayyasadbhaktavetanam || 85 ityevamadi yac canyat tadartham upayujyate | 
yadva tadva mahat suksmam vidhanena tu yad bhavet || 86 tad ekam api vidyahgam 
sraddhavittanusaratah \ nivedya sa mahabhogaih sivaloke mahiyate || 87 pustakastaranam dattva 
sadvastram ca pramanatah \ tadvasanavitanam vd sivaloke mahiyate || 88 yavat tadvastra- 
tantunam parisamkhya samantatah \ tdvad yugasahasrani mahabhogan avdpnuyat || 89. 

324 Sivadharmottara 2.105-106: ‘One who will donate with devotion a box made of sriparni 
wood, dug out, well assembled, as well as made of leather, (105) / To one who is versed in the 
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made by the Devipurana. The remaining stanzas of Devipurana chapter 91, fol¬ 
lowing the donation and the performance of the santi, mainly contain eulogistic 
statements on the gift of knowledge and considerations on its performers, speci¬ 
fying that their main feature should be their honesty, and that the gift of 
knowledge has to be performed according to one’s own financial means (91.75). 
This opens the door, as in the Sivadharmottara, to the mention of several other 
objects that can serve as instruments for writing or can be connected with the 
manuscript in various other ways. Their donation is suggested as an alternative 
form of the gift of knowledge. These are: 325 

A seat endowed with a mechanism, as well as a stick-throne: the gift [of these objects] to 
one who constantly practices the recitation of manuscripts will bestow kingship. (80) / The 
unguent for eyes and feet donated to one who is versed in knowledge, as well as the earth, 
a house or a field, will bestow all kingship. (81) 

These verses introduce some notions that are almost entirely missing from the 
account of the Devipurana. Instead, they are central to the understanding of this 
ritual in the Sivadharmottara. As observed in the previous chapter, the gift of 
knowledge is mainly subject to two possible interpretations: it is either a gift that 
has knowledge—a manuscript, but also a writing instrument—as its object, or a 
gift that supports knowledge, in the sense that it is addressed to the people 
charged with the production and dissemination of knowledge, i.e. mainly teach¬ 
ers, reciters, and all those who work with knowledge both in written and oral 
form. The only source, however, that pays strong attention to this second inter¬ 
pretation, which is neither secondary to nor disconnected from the previous one, 
is the Sivadharmottara, which dedicates the entire second part of its second chap¬ 
ter to this typology of gift of knowledge (see § 2.4). A similar notion also emerges 
from the brief prescriptions of Devipurana 91.80-81, where the references to the 
provision of food and water, as well as to the donation of other material benefits 
to recipients qualified as being versed in knowledge, points at the second type of 


knowledge of Siva, with the purpose of teaching this [Saiva knowledge], as well as [if he donates] 
a very smooth tablet for writing on, will obtain the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (106)’; yah 
sriparnisamudbhutam nimnakhatam susamcayam \ dadydt samputakam bhaktya carmana vapi 
nirmitam || 105 sivajhanabhiyuktaya tadadhyapanahetuna \ suslaksnam phalakam vapi vidyada- 
naphalam labhet || 106. 

325 Devipurana 91.80-81 (= Danakanda 12.54-55): yantrakam asanam [yantrakaksasanam DI<] 
caiva dandasanam athapi vd | vidyavacanasilaya dattam bhavati rajyadam || 80 ahjanam 
netrapadanam dattam vidyaparayane \ bhumigrham tu ksetram tu sarvarajyaphalapradam || 81. 
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gift of knowledge. This aspect is thus not completely absent from the Devipurana, 
yet it is not attributed the same relevance as that by the Sivadharmottara. 

Sources on the gift of knowledge indicate quite clearly that the recipients of 
the gift of manuscripts, or of other writing tools, were, rather unsurprisingly. 
Brahmins. 326 This happens in conformity with the general definition of the ‘six 
components of gifting’ given in the Devalasmrti and quoted consistently by sub¬ 
sequent medieval digest-writers (§ 1.2). On the basis of how the text qualifies 
these Brahmins, one can also deduce that they were supposed to be teachers. 
This, in turns, gives rise to further considerations regarding the purposes of the 
gift of knowledge and the ways these manuscripts and writing tools that are ritu¬ 
ally donated (§ 2.4) are used. See, in this regard, the description given by the 
Devipurana: 327 

He has to offer this to [a teacher] who is always reciting [the Vedas], who relishes the gift of 

knowledge, who masters the totality of sciences and has worked hard on the technical lit¬ 
erature, (66) / For the benefit of one who only lives off this. 

This person, clearly identified as a professional teacher, is the same one who per¬ 
forms the appeasement ritual after receiving the manuscript in the temple. The 
Sivadharmottara also seemingly suggests that the recipient of the manuscript is 
a Brahmin teacher, since it qualifies the donee of various items in the context of 
a gift of knowledge as a sivajhanabhiyukta (Sivadharmottara 2.83c, 2.90a and 
2.106a), ‘one versed in the Saiva knowledge’; this was also the definition of the 
recipient of a manuscript in Sivadharmasastra 12.81 (see § 2.5). The Nandipurana, 
like the Devipurana, clearly indicates that the recipient is a teacher by stating that 
the main procedure for the performance of a gift of knowledge is the donation of 
a manuscript ‘to a very virtuous Brahmin, a teacher endowed with intelligence, 
knower of logic, who recites the Veda’. 328 However, this text had introduced a fur- 


326 As one of the many possible examples, we refer to Devipurana 91.50cd, where the genitive 
vipranam, ‘Brahmins’, accounts for the recipients of different kinds of offers, among which is 
also a manuscript. See also Matsyapurana 53.19 (§ 3.1), which addresses the gift of the Skanda- 
purana ‘to a Brahmin’ ( brahmanaya ). 

327 Devipurana 91.66-67ab (= Danakanda 12.41-42ab): sadadhyayanayuktaya vidyadanarataya 
ca | vidyasamgrahayuktaya krtasastrasramaya ca [sarvasastralcrtasrame ed.] || 66 tenaiva vartate 
yas tu tasya tam vinivedayet |. 

328 Danakanda 12.168-69: [...] brahmane silasalini |] 168 prabodhayati dhiyukte yuktijne ve- 
davadini |. For further considerations on this verse, see § 2.4. 
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ther detail regarding the donation of the manuscript. Following the transporta¬ 
tion of the manuscript to the temple on a chariot ( Danakanda 12.129-30), the Na- 
ndipurana prescribes that: 329 

Performing dances and songs in [his] presence, and various music accompanied by auspi¬ 
cious prayers and recitations of the Vedas, one should offer that splendid [manuscript] to 
the god. 

The first recipient of the gift of the manuscript is, therefore, the god. 


2.2 The Corrections 

Although the Sivadharmottara makes its first reference to a ritual focused on the 
use of manuscripts in stanza 2.13, the text already alludes to written knowledge 
in stanzas 2.6 to 2.12. The text stresses here the importance of preserving the in¬ 
tegrity of the Saiva knowledge and, consequently, of the manuscripts through 
which this is transmitted. This concern finds expression in a list of faults ( dosa ) 
that can damage the transmission of knowledge, and that a teacher is supposed 
to emend in order to restore its former correctness. This notion is formulated in 
the text of the Sivadharmottara with the word samskara, which evokes a context 
of ritual and linguistic purity. The only word attested in the following stanzas that 
can be linked coherently to the semantic field of ‘correction’ is the causative pas¬ 
sive past participle sodhita, literally ‘made pure’, from the verbal root sudh, ‘to 
purify’, ‘to polish’ from defects. The errors mentioned in this short passage range 
from mechanical mistakes (for example, the omission of syllables or the presence 
of redundancies) to logical contradictions and metrical inaccuracies, which are 
all considered as ultimately being rooted in human carelessness and incompe¬ 
tence: 330 


329 Danakanda 12.130: [...] mahasobhasamanvitam | purato nrtyagitena Mnavadyaravena ca \ 
mahgalair vedaghosais ca devaya vinivedayet || 130. 

330 Sivadharmottara 2.6-12: yo ’suddham atmanadhitya jnanam adhyapayet param | sa yati 
narakam ghoram papiyam jhananasakah 11 6 sivajhanasya kalena vinastasya pramadatah | unati- 
riktavarnasya mudhair durlikhitasya ca || 7 pramadddhitapathasya nasitasyalpabuddhibhih \ 
jhdndvalepamdndndhair dcaryaih sodhitasya ca || 8 vyarthaih padair upetasya punaruktasya 
cdrthatah \ purvottaraviruddhasya svasiddhantavirodhinah \ \ 9 chandasativanastasya sabdartha- 
rahitasya ca | ityevamadibhir dosair upetasya leva cit kva cit || 10 yah karoti punah samyak 
samskaram purvavad guruh \ sivatantrarthavid dhiman sa vidyaparamesvarah || 11 na easy a 
punyamahatmyam vaktum salcyam hi kena cit | yatha sivas tathaivayam asmin nityam sivah 
sthitah || 12. 
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The one who, having himself learned a corrupt [teaching], would teach [this] knowledge to 
somebody else, this most miserable man, destroyer of knowledge, goes to the frightful hell. 
(6) / The teacher who completely restores, as before, the correctness ( samskara , see 2.11) of 
the Saiva knowledge, which has been damaged due to carelessness over the course of time 
and which has been wrongly written, with too little or too many syllables, by people who 
were confused; (7) / Whose readings have been erroneously learned; which has been 
spoiled by stupid people, and has been corrected by masters who are blinded by being 
proud in their knowledge; (8) / Which, with respect to the sense, is endowed with meaning¬ 
less statements and contains repetitions, which contains internal contradictions [or is] in 
contradiction with its own theses; (9) / Which has been severely damaged with respect to 
the metrics, and which lacks words and meanings; [the teacher who properly restores the 
former correctness of this knowledge of Siva], endowed here and there with these and other 
defects, (10) / Is the knower of the meaning of the Saiva scriptures, a sage, the supreme lord 
of knowledge, (11) / And no one will be able to describe the greatness of his merits. He is 
exactly like Siva, [and] Siva abides permanently in him. (12) 

This passage does not only reveal awareness of the perils implied in the textual 
transmission, but also sketches early medieval philological practice. In a few 
stanzas, the text outlines a scene where ‘stupid people’ slip mistakes into the 
texts, followed by even more stupid masters who further corrupt this transmis¬ 
sion by trying to correct those mistakes, and do so with very meagre success. The 
fact that these stanzas do not necessarily nor exclusively associate the corruption 
of a text with the alteration of its written form, but rather seem to envisage a sit¬ 
uation in which wrongly written readings are just one of the causes that compro¬ 
mise a text’s integrity, is the most relevant aspect at play here. The work of pro¬ 
fessional scribes, referred to in stanza 2.7, is surely seen as a context from which 
textual faults may originate, but at the same time significance is attributed to the 
interaction between pupils and teachers, as well as to the direct interventions of 
the latter in the text, an activity bearing both negative and positive results de¬ 
pending on the teacher’s quality. This is not to say that these stanzas diminish or 
underestimate the role of manuscript transmission. On the contrary, stanzas 2.6- 
12 function as a premise to the manuscript rites described immediately after¬ 
wards, in a chapter that, by and large, highlights the role of manuscripts as ritual 
foci, while also stressing their use in teaching activities and for the aural fruition 
of knowledge. The authors of these contents clearly felt the need to rely on manu¬ 
scripts for the correct transmission of the knowledge underlying their belief sys¬ 
tem. They also show awareness of the importance of preserving its literal integ¬ 
rity. At the same time, they know how the use of the text and its manuscripts, as 
well as the people handling them, can and do interfere in the process of textual 
transmission by altering the form and contents of a manuscript. Preserving a 
manuscript is thus more than a matter of mechanically copying it into a new man- 
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uscript. Rather, it also requires avoiding interferences from the interpretative pro¬ 
cess, which were arguably regarded as common practice in the life of a text. Ulti¬ 
mately, the functions of ritualizing the actions which focus on the use of manu¬ 
scripts include the protection of the text from the alterations that are most likely 
to take place during these activities. The Sivadharmottara frequently applies such 
prescriptions to activities ranging from transcription to public recitations. The 
fault of corrupting the transmission of a text is thus shared by all the profession¬ 
als handling the manuscript—scribes, teachers, reciters, and pupils—and the 
gates of hell are wide open for such destroyers of knowledge. 

These stanzas from the Sivadharmottara count at least two other parallels in 
two works dealing with manuscript rituals: 331 of these, one is found in chapter 67 


331 This can be compared to another, looser parallel found in an earlier work dealing with topics 
other than the production and worship of manuscripts, namely the Arthasastra of Kautilya, who 
lists some qualities and defects of a written text in a chapter dealing with royal edicts. It is worth 
reading this passage (actually two passages from two different points in the same chapter) in full 
as some of the features listed in it are also included in the corresponding stanzas from the 
Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana. The first of these two passages (2.10.28.6-12), following 
the description of a scribe, reads (Olivelle 2013, p. 119): ‘6 The sequence of points, consistency, 
completeness, charm, grandeur, and clarity—these are exemplary qualities of a document. 7 Of 
these, the sequence of points consists of constructing a proper sequence and placing the main 
point at the beginning. 8 Consistency consists of stating a subsequent point without contradict¬ 
ing a previous point right up to the conclusion. 9 Completeness consists of the absence of defi¬ 
ciency or excess in points, words, and letters; explicating the points through the use of reasons, 
citations, and illustrations; and not using tiresome words. 10 Charms consists of using words 
with lovely meanings that are easily communicated. 11 Grandeur consists of using words that are 
not vulgar. 12 Clarity consists of using well-known words’; Arthasastra 2.10.28.6-12: artha- 
kramah sambandhah paripumata madhuryam audaryam spastatvam iti lekhasampat || 6 tatra 
yathavad anupurvakriya pradhanasyarthasya purvam abhinivesa ity arthakramah || 7 prastuta- 
syarthasyanuparodhad uttarasya vidhanam a samapter iti sambandhah || 8 arthapadaksaranam 
anyunatiriktata hetudaharanadrstantair arthopavarnanasrdntapadateti paripumata || 9 su- 
khopanitacarvarthasabdabhidhanam madhuryam || 10 agramyasabdabhidhanam audaryam || 11 
pratitasabdaprayogah spastatvam iti || 12. Having given further instructions on grammar and 
how to correctly formulate different types of documents according to their aims, the author lists 
the defects of a written text in some subsequent lines as follows (2.10.28.57-62; Olivelle 2013, p. 
122): ‘57 Inelegance, inconsistency, tautology, ungrammatical usage, and disorganization are 
the defects of a document. 58 Among these, inelegance consists of dark paper and letters that 
are unattractive, uneven, and faded. 59 Inconsistency is when what is stated later does not agree 
with what was stated earlier. 60 Tautology is when what has already been said is stated again 
without any differentation. 61 Ungrammatical usage consists of the use of wrong gender, num¬ 
ber, tense, and case. 62 Disorganization is overturning of linguistic excellence by using a cluster 
where there should be no cluster and using a cluster where there should be a cluster’; Arthasa- 
stra 2.10.28.57-62: akantir vyaghatah punaruktam apasabdah samplava iti lekhadosah || 57 tatra 
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of the Uttarakamika and is strongly dependent on the text of the Vidyadana- 
dhyaya, from which the southern scripture has taken literal borrowings (see §§ 
1.3, 4.2, and Appendix 2). The less literal parallel found in the Nandipurana is 
most noteworthy. Like the other parallels with the Sivadharmottara found in this 
work, it shows only a vague resemblance to the early Saiva work, and presents 
the reader with an original text and independent interpretations. The rules for 
correcting a manuscript are introduced in Danakanda 12.122-127np, to which 
Ballalasena in his Danasagara appends the rubric ‘Procedures for Correction’, so- 
dhanavidhi (Danasagara , p. 480). They compile the mistakes which are to be 
avoided or emended, and list the criteria applicable to this operation. The instruc¬ 
tions given by the Nandipurana in these stanzas are close to those of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara, yet only show a slight overlap with the latter. However, one major dif¬ 
ference between the two texts is the position that these stanzas occupy with 
regard to the gift of knowledge rite: while the Sivadharmottara seems to exclude 
the correction of the manuscript from the procedures for the gift of knowledge by 
placing the passage immediately before their inception, the Nandipurana inserts 
the prescriptions for the revision of the manuscript within the broader context of 
the gift of knowledge. Chronologically, it is the step that immediately follows the 
transcription of the manuscript and precedes the procession to the temple and 
the actual donation. According to the Nandipurana’s author, who was seemingly 


kalapatrakam acaruvisam aviragaksaratvam akantih || 58 purvena pascimasyanupapattir 
vyaghatah || 59 uktasyavisesena dvitlyam uccaranam punaruktam || 60 lihgavacana- 
kalakarakanam anyathaprayogo ’pasabdah | | 61 avarge vargakaranam varge cavargakriya guna- 
viparyasah samplavah || iti || 62. An analysis of the structure of this chapter of the Arthasastra 
and the grammatical tradition that it presupposes is in Scharfe 1993, pp. 60-66. 

Note that the same work sets out precise pecuniary penalties and general punishments for the 
scribes who make mistakes in writing down a document. See Arthasastra 2.7.25.34-36 (transla¬ 
tion by Olivelle 2013, pp. 113-14): ‘34 When, in a matter relating to the king, the accounts officer 
does not present the relevant account or offers a disclaimer, or else arranges income and ex¬ 
penditure in ways different from the written orders, he is assessed the lowest seizure fine. 35 If 
he writes down an item without any order, in the wrong order, illegibly, or iteratively, he should 
be fined 12 Panas. 36 If one writes down the balance in such manner, the fine is doubled’; rajarthe 
karanikasyapratibadhnatah pratisedhayato vajnam nibandhad ayavyayam anyatha va 
vikalpayatah purvah sahasadandah || 34 kramavahinam utkramam avijnatam punaruktam va 
vastukam avalikhato dvadasapano dandah || 35 nlvlm avalikhato dvigunah || 36. Another such 
example is in 4.9.84.17 (translation by Olivelle 2013, p. 243): ‘17 If the court clerk does not write 
down what was said, writes down what was not said, writes correctly what was badly said, writes 
incorrectly what was correctly said, or alters a clear meaning, he should impose on him lowest 
seizure fine, or else a punishment corresponding to the crime’; lekhakas ced uktam na likhati, 
anuktam likhati, duruktam upalikhati, suktam ullikhati, arthotpattim va vikalpayati, iti purvam 
asmai sahasadandam lcuryad, yathaparadham va || 17. 
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inspired by the awareness that, 332 ‘whenever a manuscript is copied, some mis¬ 
takes will almost certainly be made’, a manuscript should thus be corrected—or, 
as the text puts it, the two manuscripts have to be ‘made uniform’—just after its 
copying is accomplished: 333 

Furthermore, one should make both these manuscripts uniform and read [them] aloud. 
(122) / One should examine [the text] endowed with lacking or excessive syllables and met¬ 
rical quantities, and with appropriate and inappropriate anusvaras and visargas; one 
should emend [it] on the basis of the application of grammatical rules (sastra), 33,1 [and] on 
account of redundancies; (123) / Because of a meaningless expression, as well as on account 
of the appropriate use of words for [that] context (prasahga ). [One should correct the text] 
by understanding the meaning by means of another text ( sutra ); by accurately distinguish¬ 
ing questions and answers; (124) / And when the treatise has no parallels, [one has to cor¬ 
rect it] by grasping the general meaning ( samudayartha ) by using references to the topic 
under discussion [from other parts of the text], by means of brief summaries [of the subject], 
and even by means of the objections that are raised; (125) / And, for words that can have 
many meanings, by determining [the meaning] that is coherent to the context. At places, 
one should assess the primary meaning, just like the primary expression (12.127ab), through 
an overall examination of the text, [and] on account of [grammatical functions] like the 
karakas, [if] they are originally correct. (126) / Alternatively, on the basis of metrics, one 
should understand the desired connection of metres. (127) / A competent person should 
know in this way, and then after having thoroughly honoured the book, [he] will donate 
[it], along with marvelous riches, in the abodes that are the temples of the gods. (128) 


332 West 1973, p. 12. 

333 Danakanda 12.122cd-28cdNp: ubhayam capi [DS; vapi DI<] tallekhyam samikuryac ca vacayet 
I! 122 unadhikais ca samyuktam varnair matradibhis tatha | anusvaravisargais ca yuktayuktair 
vicarayet | sastrasya prakriyayuktya punaruktya ca sodhayet || 123 unarthoktya prasahgasya 
sabdayogyataya tatha \ sutrantararthabodhena prasnottaravivekatah || 124 asutratvac ca 
sastrasya samudayarthabodhatah | prakrantasucanoddesair gaditair coditair api || 125 bahva- 
rthanam ca sabdanam yogyasannam pariksya tu | sarvasastravabodhena karakadyair aviplutaih 
|| 126 kvacic ca sabdavac caiva prakrtartham nirupayet \ chandasa vapi budhyeta vrttasamyogam 
ipsitam || 127 evam vidyat [DS; vidyam DI<] tu medhavi sastram satkrtya krtsnasah | pradadyad 
vibhavair devyaih surayatanavesmasu. 

334 Note that the term sastra, literally ‘[technical] treatise’, can hint at a more specific work: the 
grammarians Katyayana and Patanjali, for instance, use it to refer to the Astadhyayi of Panini, 
whereas the same term is used in the Vedahgajyotisa with reference to astronomical treatises; 
for both uses, see Olivelle 2010, p. 29. As Olivelle further notes, the word sastra seems to have 
been used as a generic term covering treatises that deal with the Vedangas. In a stanza from the 
same long passage of the Nandipurana on the gift of knowledge, the word sabdasastra, a ‘treatise 
on grammar’ is used in the compound sabdasastravisaradah , ‘well versed in grammatical trea¬ 
tises’, referring to the teacher (see Danakanda 12.139np). 
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In spite of the uncertain conditions of the manuscript tradition regarding these 
stanzas, it is possible to extract from them some pieces of information on how the 
process of correction is to be conducted according to the Nandipurana. In first 
place, the text does not specify who is supposed to peruse the manuscripts. The 
only nominative of the whole passage is medhavi (12.128np), a ‘learned’ person, in 
this case most likely in the sense of a man who is ‘competent for’, or ‘in charge of, 
the ritual. The Sivadharmottara expressly assigns the responsibility for correcting 
the text to the teachers, while the Nandipurana seemingly leaves it open to the pos¬ 
sibility that, besides the teacher, also the scribe, who is mentioned in Danakanda 
12.118-19Npand is the agent in stanzas 12.120-21np, may have played a role in the 
correction of the newly produced copy. It must be noted that the scribes’ responsi¬ 
bility for producing a correct copy of the text, and thus presumably also for their 
ability to restore a faulty one, is stressed by the features that these and other sources 
attribute to them (see § 2.1), also including the fact that they are required to be well 
educated in technical literature and metrics. In fact, one can surmise that at least 
two people are involved in the correction of the manuscripts as envisaged by the 
Nandipurana. According to a possible interpretation of Sivadharmottara 2.39, two 
people are presumably also active in the transcription of the manuscript. In that 
case (see § 2.1), the text seems to establish that one person is in charge of reading 
from the apograph, and another is entrusted with writing down what he hears; 
here, the two actions expressed by the verbs samikuryat and vacayet suggest that 
the correction, or ‘normalization’ (from samikr, ‘to make equal’), of the text is also 
performed on the basis of it being read aloud. In spite of the construction of the 
pada, the two verbs are therefore most likely to be read as conveying not consec¬ 
utive, but rather simultaneous activities. 335 

The Nandipurana uses three different expressions to denote the activity of 
correcting a manuscript. One is the more common verb sudh (see the optative so- 
dhayet at 12.123np), ‘to purify’, ‘to polish’, also attested in the Sivadharmottara and 
used in Ballalasena’s rubric on that passage, sodhanavidhi. We then encounter 
the cvi formation samikr (12.122np), ‘to make uniform’, which is used to introduce 
the entire passage; and, in conclusion, the compound satkr (12.128np), literally ‘to 
set right’, ‘make beautiful’, ‘treat respectfully’. This last verse is conducive to con¬ 
ceiving the whole process of correcting a text within the range of the ritual actions 
that form the structure of a gift of knowledge. More specifically, the ‘purification’ 


335 Moreover, the position of the conjunction ca, coordinating the two verbs, is irregular since 
it should by rule be read (and translated) as preceding the verb samilairyat. This would, however, 
separate the verbs from their objects. Here, we are thus forced to read the ca in its natural posi¬ 
tion, namely between the two verbs. 
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of a manuscript from its mistakes, resting on the idea that a proper exegetical and 
editorial work is a way to honour the text, is an essential requirement to make the 
manuscript suitable for the next phase, when its iconic use and consequent ‘dei¬ 
fication’ will reach a final peak. A similar notion underpins the Vidyadanadhyaya 
of the Sivadharmottara : although the emendation of the text is not expressly con¬ 
sidered a component of the ritual, the position of stanzas 2.6 to 12, immediately 
before the beginning of the worship, suggests that only those books that are the 
true reflection of the knowledge of Siva (not that of his teachers!) and, as such, of 
Siva himself, are admitted to the ritual. 

In parts, the Nandipurana verses remain obscure with regard to the technical 
aspects involved in making the two texts uniform. While we may logically deduce 
that the correction happens with the apograph being checked against the exem¬ 
plar, one cannot exclude that ‘leveling’ the two texts may also mean that, in this 
phase, errors could also be corrected in the exemplar when spotted. The accusa¬ 
tive ubhayam [...] tallekhyam, ‘both these manuscripts’, a morphological singular 
used instead of the dual, is after all the object of the two verbs samikuryat and 
vacayet. Again, this can be read in parallel with Sivadharmottara 2.39, where the 
accusative singular pustakam, ‘manuscript’, has to be read as the object of the 
two verbs likhet (‘[one] should write’) and vacayet (‘[one] should read’), and un¬ 
derstood as a dual referring to both manuscripts. The idea of comparing the man¬ 
uscript to its exemplar is no longer evoked in the Nandipurana and, as the in¬ 
structions given in this passage seem to imply, it may well be possible that this 
collation was not deemed essential to correcting the text. For such instructions, 
as well as those of the following stanzas, exhort the reader to assess the correct¬ 
ness of a text either on the basis of its orthographic, grammatical, and stylistic 
faults, or by virtue of hermeneutical criteria. In contrast, the comparison with the 
other manuscript is not evoked again in any other case; and, in fact, in none of 
these cases would such a comparison be necessary. The person in charge of cor¬ 
recting the manuscript is rather instructed to check the text against different sec¬ 
tions of the work under examination, or even other works altogether, while at the 
same time being requested to evaluate the internal coherence of topics as well as 
linguistic and metrical choices. These stanzas are echoed by Danakanda 12.139- 
142np, where a teacher is mainly described as a knower of metrics (‘knower of the 
treatises on metrics’, vrttasastrajhah, 12.139np) and grammar (‘well versed in 
grammatical treatises’, sabdasastravisaradah, 12.139np), and as the chief person 
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responsible for interpreting the semantics of the text. 336 The question of the inter¬ 
nal consistency of the contents, along with the choice of a logical connection be¬ 
tween words and meanings, is also raised by the Sivadharmottara (see especially 
2.9) which, like the Nandipurana, closes the paragraph by exhorting the produc¬ 
tion of a metrically correct text. The authors of both works thus show more con¬ 
cern about having a consistent, flawless, and non-contradictory text, rather than 
one that would be faithful to its exemplar. The outcome of this process is the pro¬ 
duction of a ‘purified’ manuscript, one that could rightly be used later on in the 
ritual in the same manner as an icon of the gods. 

The direct association of knowledge (and, thus, the manuscript) with Siva, 
by furthermore stating the sameness between the former two and the teachers, is 
meant to confer divine authority on the human agents and their intellectual cre¬ 
ations, and is asserted by the Sivadharmottara more than once. For instance, in 
the first lines of the account of the gift of knowledge, as a sort of simple theological 
premise to its performance, the text says: 337 

Having worshipped Siva according to rule, one should then worship his knowledge, and 
[worship] with devotion the teacher as if he were Siva, because this triad is similar: (14) / 
Like Siva is knowledge, like knowledge is the teacher. For [one can gain] the same kind of 
fruit from the worship of Siva, knowledge, and the teacher. (15) 

The last stanza asserts the oneness of the triad formed by Siva, the teacher, and 
knowledge and prescribes that it be worshipped, meaning that it is envisioned as 
a material object, a manuscript. It has close parallels in Saiva literature, 338 and a 


336 These stanzas resort to a terminology that is reminiscent of the one used in Danakartda 
12 . 122 - 128 np: the teacher is for instance said to be ‘the explainer of the meaning of the topic under 
discussion’ (prakrtarthapravartakah , 12.139, glossed by Laksmldhara with prastutarthabhi- 
dhayi). 

337 Sivadharmottara 2.14-15: sivam sampujya vidhivat tadvidyam pujayet tatah | gurum ca 
sivavad bhaktya tulyam etat tray am yatah || 14 yatha sivas tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha guruh \ 
sivavidyagurunam hipujaya sadrsam phalam || 15. 

338 Examples of recurrent uses of Sivadharmottara 2.15 can be found in Lihgapurana 
1.85.164cd-165ab: ‘The one who is a teacher, this is said to be Siva, the one who is Siva, this is 
taught to be a teacher. Like Siva is knowledge, like knowledge is the teacher; and therefore [one 
can gain] the same fruit through devotion [paid] to the teacher of the Saiva knowledge’; yo guruh 
sa sivah prokto yah sivah sa guruh smrtah | yatha sivas tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha guruh || 164 
sivavidyaguros tasmad bhaktya ca sadrsam phalam. The translation of the penultimate pada is 
slightly different because the text of the Lihgapurana, for which I rely on the printed edition, 
gives a genitive singular (°guros) where the Sivadharmottara gives a plural ( °gurunam ); as a con¬ 
sequence, the latter can be interpreted as a dvandva compound, while the former, if we accept 
the reading of the printed edition—which the parallel with the Sivadharmottara would however 
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direct model in a verse from the Sivadharmasastra, where the text establishes the 
equivalence between Siva and the yogin , 339 It is on the basis of this identity that 
the gift addressed to the yogin is declared to be undecaying and, according to a 
similar pattern, the Vidyddanadhyaya compares the infiniteness of Siva to that of 
a successful gift of knowledge. 340 

The assimilation of the teacher and the manuscript to the divinity of Siva not 
only confers authority upon them but, at least theoretically, it helps to protect 
both against damages and disrespectful acts. This notion, which is the same un¬ 


easily prove secondary—can only account for a tatpurusa compound. Moreover, Sivadha- 
rmottara 2.15 is reused in the Vayaviyasamhita of the Sivapurana, Uttarakhanda, 15.21, with the 
sole difference of replacing hi (‘for’) with ca (‘and’): yatha sivas tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha 
guruh | sivavidyagurunam ca pujaya sadrsam phalam || 21. The passage of the Vayaviyasamhita 
containing this stanza is further quoted with attribution in the Kriyasara by Nilakanthasivacarya 
(vol. 1, p. 195), in a section that is not attested in the Sivarcanacandrika by Appayya Diksita (for 
some thoughts on the correspondences and parallels between the two works, see § 4.3), and si¬ 
lently reused by the Candrajhanagama, Kriyapada, second chapter, whose stanza 8 corresponds 
to Sivadharmottara 2.15. 

The Kubjikamata, the main Kaula Tantric scripture of the so-called ‘Western Transmission’ 
(pascimamnaya; see Sanderson 1988, p. 686), also has a similar verse (19.126: ‘Like the teacher 
is knowledge, like knowledge is the teacher’; yatha gurus tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha guruh), 
in a context that closely recalls that of Sivadharmottara’ s Vidyddanadhyaya, as it contains para¬ 
llels concerning ritual matters, including the use of a manuscript; for a discussion of the cult of 
the manuscript in Tantric sources, including the Kubjikamata, see chapter 4. 

A noteworthy parallel to these lines is also found in a yet unpublished Buddhist work that was 
kindly brought to my attention by Harunaga Isaacson. This is the Samvarodaya nama Mandalo- 
payika by Bhuvacarya, whose manuscript (Tokyo University Library 450, as yet a codex unicus, 
as Isaacson informed me in a letter dated to 14/11/2011) is dated to August 31,1056 according to 
Petech (1984, p. 44; the latter wrongly refers to the manuscript as ‘Svarodayamandalopayika, 
Tokyo University Library, No. 454’). A stanza from this text very closely resembles both Sivadha¬ 
rmottara 2.15 and Sivadharmasastra 12.94ab (see infra) but, due to a process of adaptation to a 
different sectarian context, Siva and vidya are replaced by Heruka and the goddess: yatha 
herukas tatha devi gurus caiva tathaiva ca (c.m.) | herudevigurunam ca pujaya sadrsam phalam || 
751. 

339 Sivadharmasastra 12.94: ‘Like Siva is the yogin, like the yogin is Siva: therefore, a gift, even 
a small one, [given] to the receptacles who are the best amongyogms, is undecaying’; yatha sivas 
tatha yogi yatha yogi tatha sivah \ tena yogindrapatresu danam apy alpam aksayam | | 94. For more 
parallels between Sivadharmasastra 12 and Sivadharmottara 2, see § 4.4. 

340 Sivadharmottara 2.4: ‘As there is no end to Siva, who is completely accomplished [and] has a 
great soul, in the same way there is no end to the gifting of knowledge, which is endowed with all 
good properties’; yatha sivasya naivantah sampurnasya mahatmanah | tatha vidyapradanasya 
nantah sarvagunatmanah || 4. 
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derlying the necessity of ‘purifying’ the manuscript of Siva by correcting the mis¬ 
takes of the text, is epitomized by the sixth chapter of the Sivadharmottara, the 
‘Chapter on the Categories of Sins’ (papabhedadhyaya ), some portions of which 
are strictly connected with the topics of chapter two. One of the main concerns of 
chapter 6 is that of providing an outline of the sinful actions that can cast a person 
into hell. Among the sins listed by the text, great relevance is given to those re¬ 
garding the sphere of religious life, especially in the cases where revilement 
0 ninda ) is addressed to three main targets: Siva, the teacher, and the Saiva 
knowledge. Stanzas 6.8 to 12 give a generic definition of the ‘six great crimes’ in¬ 
volving the triad: 341 

Those who hate Mahadeva, the one who allows the crossing of the ocean of transmigration, 
they go to the fire of hell, charged with great guilt. (8) / Those who ruin the Saiva 
knowledge, which accomplishes all goals: they, who head to hell ( niraya ), commit a very 
great sin. (9) / Those people who hate the teacher expounding the Saiva knowledge, they, 
guilty of a great crime, go to hell ( naraka ). (10) / The revilement of Siva, the revilement of 
the teacher, the corruption of the Saiva knowledge, the theft of a temple’s wealth, destroy¬ 
ing the teacher’s wealth (11) / And those who, because they are completely deluded, steal a 
manuscript of the Saiva knowledge: they say [these] six great crimes [have] endless conse¬ 
quences (12). 

Once again, these stanzas establish a connection between Mahadeva, the siva- 
jhana, and the teacher, i.e. the three pillars of the religious life of the lay devotee. 
The latter can commit a sin against these three either by offending them directly 
(and stanzas 6.13 onward will explain in which way this offence is perpetrated) 
or, as the text puts it, by stealing from their properties. The terminology used in 
6.11 to refer to the three categories accounting for the first of the six ‘great crimes’, 
which constitute the direct offences, is substantially varied. For example, the text 
uses the noun ninda, ‘offence’, ‘revilement’, to define the sins committed to the 
detriment of Siva and the teacher, while selecting the word dusana, ‘corruption’, 
to refer to the crime against Saiva knowledge. This noun derives from the same 
verbal root dus (literally ‘to soil’) as the word dosa, which is used in chapter 2 of 


341 Sivadharmottara 6.8-12 (A fol. 17r[Lu-6], B fol. 63r[Lu-5], P2[p34oi): ye dvisanti mahadevam 
samsararnavatarakam [°taranam A P2] | sumahatpatakopetas te yanti narakagnisu [nirayagnisu 
P2] || 8 dusayantisivajhanam ye sarvarthaprasadhakam [savartha 0 B “pralcasakam P2] | sumaha- 
tpataiAL 5 ]kam tesam nirayarnavagaminam || 9 ye [ye om. P2] sivajhanavaktaram [sivajnanasya 
vaktaram P2] vidvisanti [ye dvisanti P2] guru[BL4]m narah [narah B] | sumahatpatakopetas te yanti 
narakarnavam || 10 sivaninda guro< r> [guru 0 A] ninda sivajnanasya dusanam \ devadravyapra- 
haranam [devadravyapaharanam A] gurudravyavinasanam || 11 haranti ye ca sammudhah siva- 
jhanasya pustakam | sumahatpatakany [al6] ahur anantani [ityananta 0 P2] phalani [bls] sad || 12. 
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the Sivadharmottara to define the mistakes which are to be corrected and avoided 
in a written text. This terminological variance is also accurately reflected by stan¬ 
zas 6.8 to 10, where those who commit sins against the god and the teacher are 
said to ‘despise’ them (using the same verb dvis at 6.8 and vi-dvis at 6.10), while 
those who sin against the Saiva knowledge corrupt it ( dusayanti , again from dus). 
This choice highlights the difference in the relationship that a human agent es¬ 
tablishes with an anthropomorphic god or a person on the one hand, and a text 
on the other, although these are ultimately believed to hold the same ontological 
status. 

The second category of sins replicates this duality. In the case of the god and 
the teacher, the ‘indirect’ offences (an expression that is not used in the text, but 
that seems to properly define the nature of this second triplet of sins) consist of 
stealing from their material goods. With regard to the god, the wealth of the tem¬ 
ple ( devadravya , literally ‘substances of the god’) consists of these goods. In the 
case of the teacher, these are his personal belongings ( gurudravya , literally ‘sub¬ 
stances of the teacher’). When it comes to the Saiva knowledge, the sixth ‘great 
crime’ corresponds to the theft of its manuscripts. This implies that the relation¬ 
ship between the Saiva knowledge, namely the set of Saiva teachings that has to 
be transmitted without faults and corruptions, and the manuscript through 
which this transmission is performed, hinges on the notion of ownership, as the 
manuscript becomes a form of property of the teachings that it contains. This no¬ 
tion, however, does not indicate a subordinate status for the manuscript, as the 
identification between knowledge and the manuscript is complete. Chapter 2 of 
the Sivadharmottara, with its frequent prescriptions concerning the worship of 
Saiva knowledge (and thus of Siva himself) in the manuscripts, and its ritualiza- 
tion of the practice of textual transmission, makes this identity rather explicit. 
However, this is also plainly expressed in chapter 6 of the Sivadharmottara, par¬ 
ticularly in stanzas 6.17 to 6.20, which detail the different cases of the sin against 
knowledge (now called jhananinda); according to these stanzas, in almost all cir¬ 
cumstances an offense against knowledge is committed by those who do not deal 
carefully with its manuscripts, or fail to respect the compulsory ritual obligations 
for handling them: 342 


342 Sivadharmottara 6.17-22 (A fol. 17v[li-3], B fol. 63r[L6]-63v[L2], P2[P34i-42i): asampujya siva- 
jhanam ye <’>dhiyante likhanti va [ye...va om. P2] | anyayatah prayacchanti smvanty 
uccdra[B 63 \/Liiyanti ca [va A] [17cd om. P2] || 17 vikrinante [vikrinanti P2] ca lobhena Icujhananiya- 
mena [ajnana 0 P2] ca | asamskrtapraiAujdesesu yathestam sthapayanti ca || 18 [P2P34i] sivajhana- 
kathaksepam yah [yat P2] krtva <’>nyat prabhasate \ nadhiyita [nadhiyitah B nadhiyate P2] sa- 
marthas ca [san P2] yah pramadam [pramadam yah P2] karoti ca || 19 asucis casucau sthane yah 
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Those who read or write the Saiva knowledge without having worshipped [it], unlawfully 
give [it] away, listen and proclaim [it]; (17) / And [those who] sell it out of greed and because 
of the limitation of [their] faulty knowledge; and [those who] place [it], as they please, in 
non-purified places; (18) / The one who, speaking ill of the Saiva knowledge, will proclaim 
another [teaching], and the one who, although capable, does not recite it, and [the one] who 
does it carelessly; (19) / And the one who, being impure, recites and listens [to it] in an 
impure place: all this is succinctly taught as being equal to the revilement of knowledge 
(jnananinda ). (20) / The one who, not having performed the worship of the teacher, wants 
to listen to the treatise, one who doesn’t do service and doesn’t carry out the command of 
the teacher, and the one who doesn’t truly have devotion (21); / [The one who] does not 
rejoice in his speech and answers back, and who is deceitful with regard to the ritual duties 
towards the teacher and is negligent towards him (22) / [...] 

This passage, which proceeds with a description of the different offences amount¬ 
ing to the guruninda, plainly identifies the manuscript with the Saiva knowledge, 
as an improper treatment of the manuscript results in an offence perpetrated 
against the sivajnana. At the same time, and precisely due to this identification, 
the text explicitly shows that the handling of such manuscripts and their use in 
the transmission of texts, as well as in teaching activities and in public perfor¬ 
mances, are always mediated by ritual and bound by purity restrictions. The ac¬ 
tions that chapter 2 describes in a highly ritualized way within the broader con¬ 
text of performing the gift of knowledge—writing and reading the manuscript, 
donating it, attending or performing its reading or teaching—have therefore to be 
ritualized, in a much simpler way, even when they are performed outside a gift of 
knowledge. According to chapter 6, this ritualization requires that a worship rit¬ 
ual and the ascertainment of the agents’ purity and of the places involved in the 
use of manuscripts of the sivajnana initiate each performance. Such behaviour 
ensures that the manuscripts and their contents are truly regarded as the embodi¬ 
ment of the Saiva knowledge that ultimately corresponds to Siva. Thus, they are 
preserved against loss and corruption. Coherently with these instructions, the 
text forbids the sale of such manuscripts. 343 They can only be donated within a 


pravakti srnoti ca [srnoti ca vakti ca P2] | i[BL 2 ]fi sarvam samasena jhananindasamam smrtam || 20 
gurupujam akrtvaiva yah sastram srotum icchati [gurupujanamaskrtvaiva yah sastram srotum 
icchati B, c.m.[ | na karoti ca su[AL 3 ]srtisdm ajham [ajna P2] bhaktim [em. bhaktis A bhakti B bhaktl 
P2] ca bhavatah || 21 nabhinandanti tadvakyam uttaram [uttarams B] ca prayacchati \ 
gurukarmani sathyam ca tadupeksam [tadupektam B] karoti ca || 22. 

343 Notably, a similar prohibition is expressed in the Dharmasastras against the sale of manu¬ 
scripts of the Vedas: a verse quoted by Kane from Vrddhagautama lists several categories of sin¬ 
ners against the Vedic text, who are ‘Those who sell the Vedas and those who corrupt the Vedas, 
as well as those who write them down: these head to hell’; vedavikrayinas caiva vedanam caiva 
dusakah | vedanam lekhinas caiva te vai nirayagaminah || (Kane 1941, p. 349 fn. 843; for further 
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ritualized context; the reference to the greed that would push some to sell manu¬ 
scripts is a hint that they were ultimately viewed as costly items. 


2.3 The Abode of Knowledge 

Following the donation of the manuscript, stanzas 2.109 to 24 of the Sivadha- 
rmottara prescribe the construction of a precious box (2.109-113); afterwards, the 
manuscript, which is again placed on the lion-throne, is worshipped together 
with the receptacle (2.114-15) into which it will eventually be inserted (2.116). In 
describing all these procedures and tools, the text makes use of a unique tech¬ 
nical terminology: 344 

The person in charge ( budhah , st. 2.113), who would commission the construction of a nice 
golden box, complete in all its parts, embellished with all jewels, provided with a cover, 
[which functions as] a shelter for the manuscript ( vidyakosasamasraya ), [made] of silver 
and copper, square-shaped, (109) / Or made of white copper, brass and iron, of wood, bam¬ 
boo and so on; and, with new, red-coloured leather, (110) / Would polish inside and outside 
that new house in which knowledge abides ( vidyavasagrha ), furnished with handles [made] 
with all [precious] stones, fastened by a strong thread; (111) / [Or who] would make a jewel 
box of knowledge ( vidyaratnakarandaka ), provided with a lock; having had [this] built in 
the proper manner, according to one's own wealth, (112) / Having purified with fragrant 
water the supreme house of the manuscript ( vidyakosagrha ), having set up a wonderful tent 
provided with flowers inside; (113) / Having worshipped there the lion-throne of knowledge, 
according to procedure, he will place on this [throne] the abode of the manuscript 
(vidyakosagrha ) by proclaiming the day auspicious; (114) / And then he will besmear [it] 
with sandal, camphor, saffron and so on, [and] worship [it] with fresh flowers, once it has 
been provided inside with garments [and] incense; (115) / Then, accompanied by the sound 
of musical instruments, he should fill [the treasure-house of knowledge] with the treasure 


observations on the prohibitions concerning the use of Vedic manuscripts during recitation and 
study, see Ciotti forth.). 

344 Sivadharmottara 2.109-116: yah sauvarnam susampurnam sarvaratnopasobhitam \ 
sapidhanam sumahjusam vidyakosasamasrayam | karayed vapi raupyena tamrena caturasrakam 
II109 kamsyarakutalohair va daruvamsadinirmitam | tat kasayanuraktena carmanabhinavena ca 
|| 110 antar bahis ca mathayed vidyavasagrham navam | sarvasmakatakopetam drdhasutrani- 
bandhanam || 111 lairyat talakasamyuktam vidyaratnakarandakam | evam vittanusarena 
karayitvanurupatah || 112 praksalya gandhatoyena vidyakosagrham par am \ krtva vastragrham 
divyam antahpuspagrhanvitam || 113 vidydsimhasanam tatra sampujya vidhivad budhah \ tasmin 
punyahasabdena vidyakosagrham nyaset || 114 tatas candanakarpuraih lauikumadyaih 
pralepayet \ antarvastrayutam dhupyam satpuspair abhipujayet || 115 tato vaditranirghosair 
vidyakosena purayet \ tatah sampujayed vidyam mahavibhavavistaraih \ krtva pradaksinam cante 
namet sarvahgikam budhah || 116. 
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of knowledge ( vidyakosa ); [and] afterwards he should worship knowledge with abundant 
substances and, having made a circumambulation, the person in charge should, at the end, 
bow with all his members. (116) 

The compounds used in these stanzas to denote the precious case assembled for 
the manuscript, made either of different sorts of metals or of wood, 345 are seman¬ 
tically based on its similarities with a ‘treasure box’, a ‘storehouse’, or a ‘dwelling 
place’, in which the manuscript, embodiment of the vidya, will be stored from 
now on and will abide. Parallel to the events of the preceding stanzas, the text 
habitually prefixes the word vidya° to various nouns that are used to denote spe¬ 
cific implements in the ritual: there is a vidyasimhasana (‘lion-throne of 
knowledge’, 2.23, 114), a vidyavimana (‘vehicle of knowledge’, 2.45), and the 
vidyangas (‘subsidiary implements of knowledge’, 2.87), while we now encounter 
the vidyaratnakarandaka, (‘jewel box of knowledge’ 2.112), 346 used as a synonym 
of vidyakosasamasraya (‘storehouse of knowledge’, 2.109), vidyavasagrha (‘house 
in which knowledge abides’, 2.111) and vidyakosagrha (‘treasure-house of know¬ 
ledge’, 2.113), whereas vidyakosa (‘treasure of knowledge’, 2.116) is arguably used 
here to denote the manuscript itself. These words, while seemingly only indicating 
the container of a manuscript in this case, could indeed also be employed to desig¬ 
nate a ‘larger’ repository for more texts, which in fact we would call a library. This 
is confirmed by the following stanzas, which determine the procedures for bringing 
the manuscript inside its box into a small room called vidyayatana, the ‘abode of 
knowledge’, where worship is resumed: 347 


345 Note that modern reports on Indian traditional libraries witness the use of metal boxes for 
the manuscripts in Nepal and in Jain libraries, whereas wood and cardboard were the materials 
predominantly used for the production of boxes for the manuscripts (Biihler 1904, p. 118). 

346 The term °ratnakarandaka, ‘jewel box’, is also attested in later Tantric Saiva and Buddhist 
literature with reference to the foundational scriptures of a tradition: see e.g. the use of the com¬ 
pound siddharatnakarandaka, the ‘jewel box of the perfect beings’, in the following passage 
from Svacchandatantra 8.39: ‘Thus the best teaching, divine, a jewel box for the perfect beings, 
has to be kept by you like the biggest secret, not to be revealed by anyone to anybody’; evam 
tantravaram divyam siddharatnakarandakam \ tvaya gup tat aram karyam na deyam yasya kasya- 
cit || 39. Another occurrence of the term is in the Hevajrat antra, where it is attested in the com¬ 
pound buddharatnakarandaka (2.2.38, Snellgrove 1959, p. 48): vihare ’ham sukhavatyam sadva- 
jrayosito bhage \ ekarakrtirupe tu buddharatnakarandake || 38. 

347 Sivadharmottara 2.117-22: vidyakosagrhasyapi vidyayatanam uttamam \ bhavet susobha- 
nam ramyam astahastapramanatah || 117 [...] tatra tarn turyaghosena mahgalair vividhair api | 
anrya sthapayed bhaktya vidyaratnakarandakam || 121 tatah sugandhapuspadyaih sivavat 
pratipujayet | sivavidyam sadakalam trisandhyam upacaratah || 122. 
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Also for the treasure-house of knowledge there is a wonderful abode of knowledge 
(vidyayatana): [this] should be very beautiful, pleasant, measuring eight hands; (117) [...] 
Having brought this [manuscript] there, [accompanied] by the sound of turyas and by vari¬ 
ous auspicious prayers, he will place [there] with devotion the jewel box of knowledge, (121) 
/ And then he will worship the Saiva knowledge with fragrances, flowers, and so on, like 
Siva, continuously, at dawn, noon and sunset, with reverence. (122) 

The name ‘abode of knowledge’ ( vidyayatana , 2.117) strongly resembles the com¬ 
pounds used in the previous stanzas to describe the precious box into which the 
manuscript is inserted. However, here it is undoubtedly intended as a place with 
dimensions amounting to eight hastas. This measurement roughly corresponds 
to 3.6 meters, but the reader is not informed whether it applies to breadth, length, 
or both. Although the text is not explicit about the functions of this place and 
never clearly refers to the storage of manuscripts (which, however, could be im¬ 
plicit in its name), such dimensions would be sufficient to qualify the small build¬ 
ing mentioned by Sivadharmottara 2.117 as a ‘library’ that could serve as a storage 
place for manuscripts rather than a place suitable for studying them. This is con¬ 
firmed by the scarce archaeological remains in the territories of Indie culture. 348 The 
small buildings annexed to the eastern entrances of Cambodian temples are a per¬ 
tinent example: as remarked by Goodall, secondary literature has often identified 
these spaces with libraries, on the sole basis of two tenth-century Sanskrit epi¬ 
graphs (K. 958 and I<. 355) mentioning apustakasrama, literally a ‘resting place for 
manuscripts’; 349 the second of these records even seems to identify as pustakasrama 
the particular building where it is inscribed, in the southeast of a Saiva temple com¬ 
pound. Goodall further notes that two inscriptions from Angkor accounting for the 
‘hermitages’ ( asramas ) founded by the king Yasovarman in the mid-tenth century 
(K. 701 and K. 279) refer to the provision of writing implements and the employment 
of scribes ( lekhaka ), librarians (pustakaraksina ), and ‘preparers of leaves’ (pattra- 
karaka). 350 


348 From the modern accounts on traditional libraries we learn, for instance, that Jain libraries 
were limited to small, dark—and sometimes even subterranean—rooms; see Delhey forth, for this 
and for an overall treatment of the topic of Indian libraries. The archaeological remains identi¬ 
fied as temple libraries in Cambodia have limited dimensions, which suggest that these places 
did not allow the use of manuscripts in situ for personal study (see Goodall forth, and below). 

349 Goodall forth., referring to Coedes 1964, pp. 141-47. Both these inscriptions record the gen¬ 
erosity of Hiranyagarbha. 

350 Goodall forth., referring to Coedes 1932, p. 92 and 103-104. The writing implements men¬ 
tioned in the charter are blank palm leaves (riktapattra), ink (masi), and chalk or clay ( mrtsna ); 
the inscription prescribes that two librarians and six ‘preparers of leaves’ can be hired for each 
asrama. 
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The connection with a hermitage is functional to our analysis of the account 
provided by the Sivadharmottara. The latter does not give further details on the lo¬ 
cation of the small ‘abode of knowledge’. However, this reference can be connected 
with the following description (see 2.128ff.) of the complex of buildings that the text 
calls sivasrama (‘Saiva hermitage’) and which is associated with educational and 
social functions (see § 2.4). The aforementioned example from Cambodia illustrates 
that historical evidence has proven from an early date that there were ‘storerooms’ 
of manuscripts that were attached to religious and educational institutions and fi¬ 
nanced through private donations. 351 The terminology attested in epigraphs, more¬ 
over, confirms the idea that libraries are intended as ‘storehouses’, as exempli¬ 
fied by the use of terms such as pustakabhandara or sarasvatlbhandara /°bha- 
ndagara, literally ‘storehouse of manuscripts’ or ‘storehouse of Sarasvati’, the lat- 


351 Renowned examples are those of the Buddhist monastic universities of Valabhi, Nalanda, 
and Vikramasila, for which see Delhey forth. In the first case, an inscription on two plates dated 
to 559 CE, recording a grant to the Buddhist community of Valabhi under the king Guhasena 
(Biihler 1878, IA 7, pp. 66-68), also mentions among the purposes of this grant ‘the purchase of 
manuscripts of the true Dharma’ (saddharmasya pustakopakra[...], PI. 2 1. 5). Other testimonies 
on the existence of imposing manuscript collections in the abovementioned institutions include 
the accounts of Chinese travelers such as the pilgrims Yijing (635-713 CE) and Xuanzang (602- 
664 CE), who came to India looking for manuscripts and actually brought a vast amount of them 
back to China, many presumably from Nalanda. Some considerations regarding the Gilgit col¬ 
lection, with special reference to the possible cultic use of the manuscripts contained in it, will 
be presented below. 

A document from Tamil Nadu which recorded manuscripts and other writing implements as 
items owned by a monastery ( matha ) is among the evidence found in non-Buddhist environ¬ 
ments. This is a Vaisnava document in Tamil from Kanclpura (Ramanatha Ayyar 1939-40, El 
25.34, pp. 318-26), dated to saka 1282 (1359 CE). The inscription is engraved on the northern wall 
of the second prakara of the Varadaraja temple, also known as Visnu-Kanci. The grant is pur¬ 
portedly bestowed by the god Hastigirisa himself: having conferred on Vaisnavadasa the title of 
brahmatantrasvatantrajlyar, he assigns to him a monastery and its property, including manu¬ 
scripts, with the aim of propagating the ramanujadarsana, i.e. the Visistadvaita teachings. This 
last piece of information gives the impression that the library referred to in this document is 
specialized in one subject, rather than collecting manuscripts from different fields. The English 
translation accompanying the text reads (p. 326): ‘...the books which he had accumulated and 
the accessories required for them (i.e., their maintenance), so that he may propagate Our 
Ramanuja-darsanam, and after him, the disciples selected by him may, in succession, take pos¬ 
session of these and continue (the work)’ (11. 4-5: postakangalum idukku vendum 
upakaranangalum nam ramanujandarsanam nedakkaikkaga ivanukku [ls \pinbum ivan niyamitta 
ivanudaiya sisyargal paramparaiyaga ivaiyirraikkaikkondu nadattippodakkadavargalagavum ). 
More evidence on this topic is discussed in the next footnote, among the attestations of the word 
°bhdndara (repository) and its derivatives denoting a monastic library. 
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ter being intended both as a metaphor for manuscripts and as the goddess pre¬ 
siding over learning. 352 In other cases, words for ‘library’ are formed by the term 


352 According to Biihler 1904, p. 118, sarasvatibhandagara is a modern synonym for bharatl- 
bhandagara, which he translates as ‘treasury of the goddess of speech’, and is frequently found 
attested in Jain works. However, the word sarasvatibhandagara is not that modern as, to the best 
of my knowledge, it is attested at least as early as the eleventh century in a Kannada document 
from the village of Nagavi (Gulbarga district, Karnataka), from 1058 CE (see Inscriptions from 
Nagai, pp. 7-24), making reference to the existence of a library attached to an educational insti¬ 
tution called gatikasthana. This document is dated to saka 980 (1058 CE) at 1.183 and refers to 
the reign of the western Calulcya king Trailokyamalla Ahavamalla (his lineage is eulogised at 
verses 3-22 of 11. 8-57); it records a gift of land received by the dandanathatrinetra (11. 132-33, 
literally ‘The Three-Eyed [Siva] among generals’) Madhusudana for the maintenance of the 
gatikasthana (line 177). This donation is made for the benefit of the hundreds of students hosted 
by the institution, namely 200 students of the Veda (11. 191-92, vedadhyayigalinnurwarggam) 
and 52 students of the sastras (11.192-93: sastrddhydyigalayvadimbarggam). Among the benefi¬ 
ciaries of the donation, ‘three teachers of the aforementioned [students]’ (line 193: tadupa- 
dhyayigalu 3) are also mentioned, an expression that I interpret as referring to the three catego¬ 
ries listed thereafter, namely (11.193-196): ‘to the three expounders of the Purvamlmamsa, of the 
Nyaya and the Prabhakaramimamsa, to the three teachers instructing in the Vedas, to the six 
curators of the repository of Sarasvati (literally sarasvatibhanddrigas) of the school’; bhatta- 
darsananyd<ya>iu 9 i]prabhdkaravydkhyatrgal muvarggam vedaman d[Li 95 ]disuv upadhydyarmmu- 
varggam saleya sarasvaiLmibhandarigar arvvarggam. The epigraph further specifies (1.196ff.) the 
purposes for which the income has to be used, which is essentially the maintenance of the cate¬ 
gories of people mentioned above and the financing of ritual activities, as well as the dimensions 
of the land allotted to each of the groups of teachers. This new list of beneficiaries includes the 
‘librarians’, while apparently excluding the teachers of the Veda, of whom there is no further 
mention (11.204-206). 

Sankaranarayanan 1993 is also very informative in this regard. At p. 28ff., the author mentions 
two damaged records (ARE 168 and 169 of 1961-62 = El 40, pp. 223-24) that are ascribable to the 
reign of the king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (started in 1250-51 CE), and give rather detailed 
instructions concerning the duties of the people appointed to a library, once again referred to as 
sarasvatibhandara. According to Sankaranarayanan, the record states that this sarasva- 
tibhandara was founded by a certain Svamideva and was located in the western mandapa situ¬ 
ated to the north of the Subrahmanya shrine. The room where the manuscripts were stored was 
called vikramasolantirukkaiyotti, an expression that Sankaranarayanan translates as ‘storeroom 
of sacred manuscripts’, entitled to king Vikrama Cola (1118-1135 CE). The library had a ‘staff of 
twenty people. According to the account given by Sankaranarayanan, six of these were in charge 
of reading and maintaining the ‘manuscripts on the Divyagama’. Two others were in charge of 
reading the Puranas and the Jyotihsastras; eight people were appointed to the task of re-copying 
the worn-out manuscripts, and another four were charged with the ordinary maintenance of the 
manuscripts. Their duties were to regularly untie the manuscripts, dust them, insert new cover- 
boards and threads, and tie them again. There were additionally two other employees appointed 
to compare the apographs with the respective exemplars as a service for visiting scholars. Sanka- 
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°kosa (‘treasure’/’treasure-house’) in composition with nouns such as jndna° 
(‘knowledge’) or cit° (‘thought’). 353 The expressions attested in inscriptions are 
thus close to those that the Vidydddnadhyaya freely uses to describe not only the 
‘abode of knowledge’ but also, metaphorically, the manuscripts and their con¬ 
tainers. 

If we accept that the ‘abode of knowledge’ is a small manuscript-repository 
attached to the Saiva hermitage described in the following stanzas, the Sivadha- 
rmottara would actually prescribe the ritualization of all the main activities con¬ 
nected to the conservation of the manuscript: from the construction of its case, to 
the insertion of the manuscript into the container and its arrival at the location, 
happening after veneration and ‘[accompanied] by the sound of turyas and by 
various auspicious prayers’ (2.121). Although no direct link is established with the 
preceding ceremony of donation, the identity of the manuscript, which is called 
sivavidya at 2.122, and of the ritual implements, especially the lion-throne men¬ 
tioned at 2.114, makes it possible to connect these ritual activities with the fore¬ 
going ones, and to hypothesize that the manuscript that has been donated to the 
asrama has now reached its final destination in the ‘abode of knowledge’. This is 
furthermore described as a place where the manuscript(s) of the Saiva knowledge 
will, Tike Siva’ ( sivavat , 2.122), be worshipped daily. Additionally, following the 
suggestion that the ‘abode of knowledge’ could be a place in which manuscripts 


ranarayanan states that the only work mentioned by title in this epigraph is called Siddhanta- 
ratnakara. It is alluded to as a work preserved in the sarasvatibhandara and also as a work that 
was transcribed in the same place. On the basis of another epigraph dated to 1218 CE, Sanka- 
ranarayanan (1993, p. 30) further identifies this Siddhantaratnakara with a now lost work written 
by a scholar named Somesvara. However, the term Siddhantaratnakara could also be interpreted 
as a generic designation for manuscripts on Saivasiddhanta. Another record referred to by San- 
karanarayanan (1993, p. 32) mentions the installation of statues of Sarasvatl, Vedavyasa, and 
Hayagriva in a mandapa added to a sarasvatibhandara. This record (ARE no. 4 of 1937-38) is 
ascribed to the reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ramanatha (1254-95 CE). 

Two later pieces of evidence from the Karnataka village of Vantayala (Udupi district), dating 
back to the early Vijayanagara period (ARE Nos. 283 and 284 of 1937), used the term pustaka- 
bhandara in order to refer to a library attached to a monastery. This inscription is dated to saka 
year 1328 (= 1406 CE) and referred to Bukka Maharaya (Bukka II), son of Harihara II. It records 
the endowment of the village Bramhara and income from other villages made by the king for the 
benefit of Krsna Bhatta, here designated as Puranika Kavi. This gift was aimed at the mainte¬ 
nance of the pustakabhandara of the Srngerimatha. The following record (no. 284), issued in 
saka 1354 (1431 CE) under the king Devaraya Maharaya, according to the resume mentions Kavi 
Sankara Bhatta and Kavi Krsna Bhatta as librarians of this matha (see ARE of 1937, part II, pp. 
81-82). 

353 See Delhey forth. The words thus obtained are jhanakosa (‘treasure-house of knowledge’) 
and citkosa (‘treasure-house of thought’). 
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are also stored, this chapter of the Sivadharmottara would reflect a situation in 
which, coherently with the historical records of the inscriptions, private dona¬ 
tions of rich sponsors support the formation of a manuscript collection (in this 
case of a single class of texts, i.e. those falling into the category of Saiva 
knowledge, for which see § 2.5), joined to a religious and educational institution; 
and in which places intended for the storage of manuscripts might also have 
hosted the practice of ritual activities focussed on the manuscripts. 

Even though, once again, the Sivadharmottara does not offer an explicit quali¬ 
fication of the ‘abode of knowledge’ as a storage-room, a parallel with an extant 
‘manuscript repository’ from the early history of Indian manuscript cultures might 
shed some light on this point. I am referring to the renowned Buddhist ‘library’ at 
Gilgit, which is ‘the only one extant from ancient India’. 354 The hypotheses about 
the functions and formation of the Gilgit collection furnish an instructive point of 
comparison with the Sivadharmottara’s ‘abode of knowledge’. The hypotheses 
presented by scholars to date consist of the idea (which has indeed been met with 
support) that the Gilgit manuscripts were produced and used for ritual purposes, 
and that the collection might have emerged as a result of the manuscripts’ ritual 
functions. A famous passage from the Civaravastu of the Vinaya of the Mulasarva- 
stivadins, which was preserved in a manuscript from Gilgit, is another element 
that invites comparison with the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara and, 
in particular, with its part about the worship and hypothetical storage of manu¬ 
scripts. This text refers to the existence of private collections of manuscripts as 
well as collections administered by the Buddhist monastic community ( sahgha ), 
and is framed by a story concerning inheritance matters; 355 while referring to the 
monastic ‘library’, the Civaravastu evokes the cultic uses of manuscripts by men¬ 
tioning an implement—the ‘lion-throne’, simhasana 336 — to which the Sivadharmo¬ 
ttara alludes in the stanzas concerning the veneration of manuscripts, even when 
the cultic use happens in the ‘abode of knowledge’ (2.114). In spite of the almost 
self-evident differences separating the testimony of the Sivadharmottara from 


354 Von Hiniiber 2014, p. 83. The collection of manuscripts found at Naupur, close to Gilgit in 
modern Pakistan, during archaeological excavations in 1931 and 1938 (though the most recent 
finding occurred in 1998; for an accurate overview on the discoveries of the manuscripts of Gilgit, 
see Fussman 2004) has been and is still the object of intensive research. It would go beyond the 
scope of this study and the competence of its author to exhaustively introduce the topic or survey 
the relevant secondary literature. For these endeavours I refer the reader to von Hiniiber 1979, 
Fussman 2004 and von Hiniiber 2014, which give a comprehensive overview of the Gilgit collec¬ 
tion, past and ongoing research projects, as well as the most recent developments. 

355 Dutt 1942, pp. 139-44. 

356 These references are in Dutt 1942, p. 14311.4 and 14, and further at p. 146,11.4-5. 
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that of the Gilgit collection, these parallels nevertheless make it possible to link 
the two sets of evidence. In itself, this circumstance does not imply any contact 
between the texts, or between the communities which had produced them, but it 
does highlight a shared background in early medieval Indian practices related to 
the cubic use of manuscripts. 

In his insightful study on the archaeological site where the Gilgit collection 
manuscripts were retrieved, Fussman rejects the theory that had previously iden¬ 
tified the ruins of the building originally containing the manuscripts as a stupa. 357 
This hypothesis entailed that the presence of the manuscripts at this location was 
due to the performance of a ritual burial in accordance with the Tibetan custom 
of the gter ma (‘concealed treasures’). 358 According to Fussman’s reconstruction, 
the building should rather be interpreted as a tower. 359 He described it as 360 ‘une 
chapelle isolee, chapelle d’ermitage ou chapelle detachee d’un monastere plus 
compact comme on a tant d’exemples dans le sites de montagne, au Gandhara 
(Takht-i Bahai), au Ladakh, au Tibet’, where only a hermitic teacher ( acarya ), 
part of a lineage of acaryas officiating rituals for the laypeople, could have lived 
before it was abandoned for good. 361 This is relevant to our study because Fuss- 


357 See Fussman 2004. 

358 On the notion of gter ma, see Bentor 1995. Fussman (2004, p. 105) reports the theory of 
Jettmar (1993), according to which the manuscripts were brought to Gilgit and buried there as 
gter mas, after having been copied at a monastery near Skardu (Jettmar 1993, p. 94). However, 
Fussman argues that this notion is later than the case under investigation, and that it is only 
typical of Tibetan Buddhism and Tibetan Buddhist texts (Fussman 2004, p. 105). 

359 The whole site would thus consist of three stupas (buildings A, B, and D according to the 
reports) and then a quadrangular tower (building C) containing the manuscripts (Fussman 2004, 
p. 121). Only derelict ruins remain from these buildings, hence the difficulties in identifying 
them. Understanding the ‘batiment C’ as a tower, according to Fussman, has the advantage of 
resolving the nonsense of having to postulate a stupa filled with manuscripts in its inner, inac¬ 
cessible part (Fussman 2004, p. 122). 

360 Fussman 2004, p. 121. 

361 According to Fussman’s evaluations, the place was simply too small and filled with manu¬ 
scripts to host more people, and could have been abandoned at the death of the last monk of this 
lineage, who might not have been replaced for reasons connected to the decline of the Buddhist 
community in that area (Fussman 2004, p. 123). Von Hiniiber counters that the place could have 
hosted at least a very small community of monks acting as priests for the local Buddhist devotees 
(von Hiniiber 2014, p. 80). Fussman, however, admits that the fact that no traces of a monastic 
building have so far been identified in the surroundings is a weak point in his reconstruction 
(Fussman 2004, p. 121). 
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man links the nature of this building, the ‘batiment C’, to the function of the man¬ 
uscripts stored there. 362 He concluded that, in addition to the manuscripts used 
by the acarya for ordinary monastic practice, others had been ritually donated to 
this place as meritorious acts, while yet others consisted of protective formulas 
(i dharanis ) that were copied and recited for rituals of protection performed by the 
resident acarya. 363 Essentially, the evidence that he cites in support of his theory 
comes from a general assessment of the Gilgit collection, in which Fussman ob¬ 
serves the presence of manuscripts of the same texts, the abundance of dharanis, 
and the existence of ‘miscellaneous’ manuscripts, whose production would have 
required that certain texts were read aloud in a specific order, for instance on the 
occasion of the performance of rituals of healing; 364 furthermore, his evidence 
comes from an evaluation of the colophons of the manuscripts, some of which 
attest formulas that indicate that the manuscript had been the object of a pious 
donation for the accretion of merits for the donors and the people associated with 
them. 365 

The reconstruction proposed by Fussman for this collection of manuscripts at 
the boundaries of the Indian world thus implies that it had emerged and grown 
mainly thanks to the ritual function attributed to the composition, donation, and/or 
recitation of the manuscripts, and that all this happened through the medium of a 
monastic community, albeit a small one. This is comparable to the picture painted 
by the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara, a text that was written by Saiva 
communities in search of power and prestige in a different yet still unspecified geo¬ 
graphical area of northern India, at a not so different time in history; 366 their doc- 


362 As he puts it, ‘Connaitre la nature du batiment dans lequel furent decouverts en 1931 les 
manuscrits de Gilgit ne releve pas sulement de l’anecdote ou de l’histoire locale. C’est un moyen 
de comprendre pourquoi ces manuscrits etaient reunis la et ce qu’ils representaient dans la vie 
d’un monastere situe aux frontieres du monde indianise’ (Fussman 2004, p. 144). 

363 His views on the topic are mainly expressed in Fussman 2004, pp. 131-34. 

364 See Fussman 2004, p. 132. In his view, the use of these manuscripts for performing rituals 
of healing would also be confirmed by the presence of certain texts that were used for that spe¬ 
cific purpose, such as the 21 exemplars of the Usnisavimaladharani and the many Bhaisajagu- 
rusutras. 

365 According to the formulas of these colophons, a donor (who might have also been a mon¬ 
arch) associated him or herself with another person (sometimes even a dead person) by giving 
the manuscript as a gift, and the merits deriving from this donation would be shared by all living 
beings (Fussman 2004, p. 133). 

366 The collection of Gilgit grew in the course of perhaps one century, starting from the sixth 
century CE, as deducible from a study of both the colophons and the scripts (von Hiniiber 2014, 
p. 84). 
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trines were significantly divergent from those of the Buddhist Mahayana commu¬ 
nities, but the ritual patterns and political strategies, as also shown elsewhere, 
might well have been comparable. 

Meanwhile, several adjustments have been proposed to Fussman’s theory on 
the formation of the Gilgit collection, 367 while not questioning the ritual function 
of many of its manuscripts. The most relevant critique has been expressed by 
Schopen. In particular, he observes how Mahayana texts mentioning the cult of 
the manuscript do not allude to manuscripts being remitted to monasteries after 
worship, nor do they prescribe that the performance of ritual healing through 
Buddhist siitras would necessarily require the mediation of a monk. 368 As already 
observed in § 1.1, Schopen’s claim is thus a lay dimension for the ritual uses of 
manuscripts in the context of Mahayana Buddhism: emphasizing the absence of 
archaeological remains to account for the presence of a monastic building in the 
area of the ‘batiment C’, which Fussman also acknowledges ‘un inconvenient’ to 
his reconstruction, 369 Schopen proposes to understand this building as 370 ‘[...] a kind 
of sacred workshop, a combination of genizah and scriptorium, where old, unusa¬ 
ble, or returned manuscripts (i.e., those with donor colophons or donors’ names in 
them) were kept, along with some master copies, and where new manuscripts were 
manufactured and were for sale (i.e., those without donor colophons or donors’ 


367 See, for example, von Hiniiber 2014, p. 83ff., remarking on the presence of non-ritualistic 
and non-religious literature in the Gilgit collection, such as medical and grammatical texts, 
whose manuscripts attest annotations and interlinear corrections. This means that they were not 
used for ritual purpose, but for studying and teaching. 

368 Schopen 2009, pp. 196-98. The textual authorities that Schopen quotes in support of his 
argument (Schopen 2009, p. 197) are the Aparamitayuhsutra, where the ritual actions prescribed 
for the manuscript—its reading and worship—do not include its donation, but instead preserving 
the manuscript at home (Konow 1916, p. 299, p. 301); the Bhaisajyagurusutra (referred to as 
Schopen forth., § 13), again prescribing the worship of the manuscript and the uncountable mer¬ 
its deriving from it, but not its donation; and the Astasahasrika, in a passage (Wogihara 1932- 
1935: 254.8-258.21) in which three places are listed among those to be protected by the powers 
of the manuscript, namely a house (grha ), a cell ( layana ), and a palace (prasada ). As Schopen 
notes (Schopen 2009, p. 198), Haribhadra’s commentary on this passage glosses layana with 
bhiksunam sthanavasam, the ‘dwelling place of monks’ (Wogihara 1932-35, 258.23). 

As for the performance of rites, he (Schopen 2009, p. 198) refers, among others, to the Bhaisajya¬ 
gurusutra, where an elaborate puja for the ill, dying, or dead person is not said to be performed 
by monks, but by friends, relatives, and kinsmen (Schopen forth, a § 18); and to the Ratnaketu 
(Kurumiya 1978, 137.7), whose list of possible performers of rites includes both monks ( bhiksu, 
bhiksuni) and lay devotees ( upasaka, upasikd ). 

369 Fussman 2004, p. 121. 

370 Schopen 2009, p. 203. 
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names in them)’. Relying on an analysis of the surviving colophons of the manu¬ 
scripts, Schopen therefore hypothesizes that this was a place where, on the model 
of the Hebrew genizah, worn-out manuscripts that were nonetheless considered 
sacred (because they had been produced and used as amulets or had been the focus 
of ritual worship) were disposed. This theory has also been proposed for other col¬ 
lections of early Buddhist manuscripts, which, however, exhibit specific features 
that are not shared by the Gilgit collection (see § 1.1). Moreover, according to 
Schopen, this building was also a place where new manuscripts were produced and 
sold. Regardless of the interpretation given to the building where the manuscripts 
were stored, and the nature of the collection itself, the evidence still confirms a 
ritual function for most of the manuscripts collected at Gilgit. As Schopen himself 
admits, 371 this is a feature that cannot be disregarded in the assessment of how 
this collection was formed; furthermore, this circumstance evokes the instruc¬ 
tions found in the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara. 

The Civaravastu, a section from the Vinayavastu of the sixth-century canon 
of the Buddhist Mulasarvastivadin, 372 is another work that contains parallels to 
the functions of the ‘abode of knowledge’ as it’s described in the Vidya- 
danadhyaya, as well as the rituals characterizing both its formation and its daily 
cultic functions—the manuscripts of the Saiva knowledge are supposed to be 
worshipped there three times a day, according to Sivadharmottara 2.122. Its sole 
connection with Gilgit consists of the fact that it is the source of the only extant 
Sanskrit manuscript of the text of our interest. The Civaravastu narrates a situa¬ 
tion in which the Buddha is in charge of distributing the property of a wealthy 
layman who passed away before having children and completing his ordination 
as a monk. The items of his estate are duly identified by the layman in a written 
document that is sent to the Buddhist sahgha. The Buddha bequeaths some of the 
estate to the king, while leaving the major part to the monastic community. Ac¬ 
cording to the following passage, which is often discussed in the context of how 
matters pertaining to property, Buddhist libraries, and writing culture in general 
are to be handled, 373 some of the items left by the deceased are to be divided into 
several parts, which are to be used as follows: 374 


371 Schopen 2009, p. 203. 

372 For a detailed introduction on the Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvastivadin, its manuscript 
transmission, ancient translations, secondary literature, and editions, see Wille 1990. 

373 Here we refer to, among others, Schopen 1994,1995,1997, 2000, von Hiniiber 2014, Strauch 
2014. 

374 I have transcribed the text of the following lines directly from the manuscript, as repro¬ 
duced in Clarke 2014, p. 169, right column. It is well known that the editor of the text (Dutt 1942) 
did not include a proper critical apparatus in his edition, and silently corrected the Sanskrit text 
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One is for the Dharma. The second for the monastic community. Through that [portion] that 
is for the Dharma, the teaching of the Buddha ( buddhavacana ) has to be committed to writ¬ 
ing and used on the lion-throne. [The share] that is of the monastic community has to be 
enjoyed by the monks. Of the manuscripts, the books on the teaching of the Buddha, with¬ 
out being separated, have to be placed in the common storeroom, to the advantage of the 
universal community of monks. The books on the other doctrines have to be enjoyed by the 
monks by being sold. A written will that can be quickly liquidated in the division of his 
substances has to be enjoyed by the monks. 375 [If this] is not possible, it must be placed in 
the common storeroom to the advantage of the universal community of monks. And the 
gold and other precious metal, coined or uncoined, has to be divided into three shares. One 
is for the Buddha, the second for the Dharma, and the third for the monastic community. 
Through that [share] that [was granted] for the Buddha, the torn and split parts in the room 
of perfumes and in stupas containing hair and fingernails have to be repaired. Through [the 
share] that [was granted] for the Dharma, the teaching of the Buddha has to be committed 


of the Gilgit manuscript on various occasions. I have decided to resort to the manuscript because 
I would like to present the text in a more accurate shape, and also because one of the key words 
of this passage (the compound *dharanakostika in Dutt’s edition) will be discussed later in more 
detail on the basis of the two different readings traceable in the manuscript. With reference to 
this compound, I have changed the text in accordance with the emendation proposed by 
Schopen 1994, p. 531. The quoted text corresponds to Dutt 1942, p. 143 = GM III.2.143.3—14 = NAI 
1.7 (Gilgit), fol. 274 v[ll3-6]: eko dharmasya <|> dvitiyah [em. Dutt; dvitiyo Codd.] samghasya <|> yo 
dharmasya tena buddha^vacanam lekhayitavyam [em. Dutt; lekhayitavyam Codd.] | simhasane 
[sihasane MS] copayoktavyam [em. Dutt; copayolctavya Codd.] | yah samghasya sa bhiksubhir 
bhajayitavyah [em. Dutt; bhajayitavyam Codd.] <|> pustakanam buddhavacanapustaka 
avibhajya [em. Dutt; avibhajya Codd.] caturdisaya bhiksusamghaya dharanakosthikayam [em. 
Dutt; dharanakosthikayam MS] prakseptavyah <|> bahihsastrapustaka bhiksubhir vikriya 
bhajayitavyah <|> patralekhyam yac chighram [lsi salcyate sadhayitum [em. Dutt; tadadhayitum 
Codd.] tasya dravyavibhage [em. Dutt; dravyavibhaga Codd.] tad bhiksubhir bhajayitavyam [em. 
Dutt; bhajayitavyam Codd.] <|> na sakyate tac caturdisaya bhiksusamghaya 
sadharanakostikayam [em.; dharana <|> kosthikayam em. Dutt; sadharanam kosthikayam 
Codd.] prekseptavyam [em. Dutt; prekseptavyah Codd.] <|> suvarnam ca hiranyam canyac ca 
krtakrtam trayo bhagah kartavyah <|> eko buddhasya <|> dvitiyo dharmasya <|> trtiyah samghasya 
I [L6] yo buddhasya tena gandhakutyam [em. Dutt; gandhakutya Codd.] kesanakhastupesu ca 
khandachuttam [em. Dutt; khandachutta Codd.] pratisamskartavyam [em. Dutt; pratisamska- 
rtavya Codd.] <|> yo dharmasya tena buddhavacanam lekhayitavyam simhasane va upayoktavyam 
[em. Dutt; upayoktavyam Codd.] <|> yah samghasya sa bhiksubhir bhajayitavyah. 

375 For the interpretation of patralekhya as a written document to which the deceased commits 
his last will concerning the distribution of his wealth, I rely on Schopen 1995, pp. 499-500 and 
Schopen 2000, pp. 93-94. Strauch notes that the Bajaur collection contains a manuscript that 
may be considered the equivalent of the patralekhya to which the Civaravastu refers (Strauch 
2014, pag. 478): this is fragment 15, belonging to a documentary manuscript attesting a transac¬ 
tion between a certain Budhamitra and Mitrasthana. This text uses the closely related term 
hastalekha. 
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to writing and used on the lion-throne. [The portion] that [was granted] for the monastic 
community has to be enjoyed by the monks. 

The text presents two ways of enriching the monastery’s collection of manuscripts, 
which both rely on the intervention of a private benefactor: by investing money (in 
this case, the revenue from the sale of the jewels that had been inherited) to finance 
the copying of scriptures, or by inheriting somebody else’s library. The money ad¬ 
dressed to the Buddhist religion (Dharma), one of the three ‘legal persons’ distin¬ 
guished as beneficiaries of the profits made through the legacy, is used for the tran¬ 
scription of the Buddhist scriptures, which have to be joined to or used on the lion- 
throne, as the text says. This information, though somewhat cryptic, can be read as 
a reference to the enthronement of scriptures on the lion-throne for their venera¬ 
tion, as reported by the Sivadharmottara. Moreover, according to the latter, the 
vidyasimhasana does not just serve for the veneration of manuscripts, but is also 
used for transcribing a very small portion of text during the first-day rituals and 
before the manuscripts are moved to a presumably less pretentious seat (see 2.23). 
Eventually, in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmottara, a simhasana is used for the ritual 
recitation of manuscripts (st. 12.262, see § 2.4). These are some of the practices to 
which the Civaravastu could allude with its mention of the lion-throne in the con¬ 
text of manuscript production and storage. 

This segment from the Civaravastu has been paraphrased in the Record of 
Buddhist Practices (dated to 691CE) 376 by the Chinese Buddhist monk Yijing (635- 
713 CE), who gives a slightly different interpretation of the passage on the lion- 
throne, 377 as he writes that the resources had to be used 378 ‘in copying the Scrip¬ 
tures and in building or decorating the lion-throne’. Although my understanding 
of Yijing’s text is informed by the necessity of resorting to an English translation, 
it nevertheless seems that the Chinese monk deviated on this point from the San¬ 
skrit text, at least from the one reflected in the Gilgit manuscript. This is not only 
the case due to the rendering of upayoktavyam (‘has to be used’) with two verbs. 


376 The text is the Nanhai jigui neifa-zhuan, ‘An Account of the Dharma Sent Back from the 
Southern Seas’. The passages referred to in the next lines, as well as the dating of Yijing’s life 
and work, are based on Takakusu 1896. 

377 Note that passages from this chapter, including the portion on the manuscripts and the lion- 
throne, are also quoted by Dutt 1942, pp. IX-XI, to show the (almost) literal closeness between 
the Sanskrit text and Yijing’s rendering. 

378 Takakusu 1896, p. 192. 
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but mainly because, unlike in the Sanskrit text from Gilgit, these verbs do not 
refer to ‘Scriptures’ ( buddhavacana ) as a subject. 379 

The fact that the Civaravastu gives such instructions does not necessarily mean 
that they were applied literally in the place where the text was preserved. As ob¬ 
served by von Hiniiber, 380 the above translated passage on the inheritance of manu¬ 
scripts in fact provides a good example that the library of Gilgit did not apply at 
least one rule found in the Vinaya, namely the alienation of non-Buddhist texts, 
which are, by contrast, extant in the Gilgit collection. 

The fact that this passage from the Civaravastu mentions the storeroom where 
Buddhist manuscripts should be preserved is one of the legitimate reasons for its 
prominence. It refers to a building that, according to the reading of the first (and 
only) editor of the text, is called *dharanakosthika, recalling the function of this 
place as a storehouse ( kostika ), and as a place also intended for the preservation 
(<dharana ) and maintenance of the manuscripts. However, this reading only gains 
partial support in the Gilgit manuscript, and it has been rejected by Schopen on the 
basis of a re-reading in the light of the sTog Tibetan translation of the Civaravastu . 381 
This is a relevant point since, as Schopen also notes, the word *dharanakosthika as 
conjectured by Dutt has even entered the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, 
where it has been interpreted as ‘a place for storing and keeping (sacred manu¬ 
scripts)’. 382 In the context of the Civaravastu story, it functions as a library that was 


379 Both mentions of the lion-throne in the Sanskrit text of the Gilgit manuscript are in the loc¬ 
ative case, while the gerundive upayoktavyam (‘has to be used’) is used in the direct case, neuter; 
this allows the reader to connect the latter with buddhavacanam (the ‘teaching of the Buddha’, 
also neuter), functioning as a subject of both upayoktavyam and the preceding lekhayitavyam 
(‘has to be committed to writing’). Yijing’s interpretation, by contrast, appears to connect the 
teaching of the Buddha with the sole action of transcribing (lekhayitavyam), whereas the follow¬ 
ing activity (which actually seem to be two according to Takakusu’s translation, ‘building or 
decorating’) is only addressed to the lion-throne. The possibility of separating the verbs lekhayi¬ 
tavyam and upayoktavyam cannot be entirely ruled out in our reading of the Sanskrit text, either. 
In order to do so, we would have to consider buddhavacanam as the subject of the sole lek¬ 
hayitavyam, and the locative simhasane as an oblique case expressing the purpose of upayokta¬ 
vyam (‘it has to be used/enjoyed’). This reconstruction however is less tenable for at least two 
reasons: the gerundives in this case would preferably be connected with an expressed subject, as 
its qualifiers, especially if juxtaposed with a word with which they agree (here buddhavacanam; 
elsewhere in the same passage, bhaga, ‘portion’ of the legacy); moreover, the use of an impersonal 
construction for the transitive verb upayuj (‘to use’, ‘to apply’), connected with a locative, makes 
little sense either syntactically or semantically. 

380 See von Hiniiber 2014, p. 82. 

381 Schopen 1994, p. 531. 

382 Edgerton 1953, s.v. kosthika. Wille 1990 does not insert this word among Dutt’s ‘falsche 
Lesungen’ that entered the dictionary. 
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the property of a Buddhist monastic institution. The two occurrences of 
*dharanakosthikayam (the locative case of *dharanakosthika) found in the text re¬ 
produced by Dutt 383 actually correspond to two different readings in the Sanskrit 
manuscript: in one case we have the very close dharanakosthikayam, whereas the 
second occurrence actually corresponds to sadharanam kosthikayam in the manu¬ 
script. The corresponding Tibetan translation for this term, as reported by Schopen, 
is spyir mdzod du, which would support a reading such as sadharanakostikayam 
and is thus very close to the second one attested in the Gilgit manuscript, and which 
Schopen translates as ‘in the depository as common property’. The implication of 
this emendation, which I have accepted in my rendition of the text, is that the 
storeroom in which the manuscripts are preserved is meant to contain the com¬ 
mon belongings of the monks. The text does not provide the readers with further 
details as to whether this place was meant only as a sort of archive for written 
documents, nor which other purposes were attributed to it. 

In discussing the functions and formation of monastic libraries according to 
textual sources, and with specific reference to these lines from the Civaravastu, 
one cannot avoid mentioning a loose parallel found in the Adhikaranavastu of the 
same canon. This text replaced the reference to a library with one to people in 
charge of the ‘preservation’ of the Dharma: 384 

Therefore, through that [share] that [was granted] for the Buddha, unguent has to be offered 
in the room of perfumes; that [share] that [was granted] for the Dharma [has to be used] for 
the people who are engaged in the preservation of the Dharma; the whole monastic com¬ 
munity has to take a share in that [portion] that [was granted] to the monastic community. 

The expression dharmadharanam, ‘engaged in the preservation of the Dharma’, 
reintroduces the use of the verbal root dhr, from which the word °dhara is formed 
and from which the first member of the compound *dharanakosthika is also de¬ 
rived; the idea of ‘preservation’ could hint at the material conservation of the 


383 Note that in the second occurrence, Dutt divides the compound into two words, and sepa¬ 
rates them by means of a danda: dharana | kosthikayam (GM III.2.143.9). 

384 See Gnoli 1978, p. 68: ato yo buddhasya bhagas tena gandhalrutyam pralepam dadata \ yo 
dharmasya sa dharmadharanam pudgalanam \ yah samghasya tam samagrah samgho bhajayatu. 
Noting this parallel, which is in the context of the story of Muktilca, daughter of the king of 
Sinhala, Schopen (1997, p. 581 and fn. 31) maintains that this text also provides evidence for the 
funding of the transcription of scriptures. However, although it is undeniable that the two pas¬ 
sages from the Civaravastu and the Adhikaranavastu are close, it is likewise evident that the A- 
dhikaranavastu makes only a generic reference to people who are charged with the preservation 
of the Dharma, without explicitly referring to the production of manuscripts. 
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Dharma in written form, but could also refer to its memorization and oral-aural 
transmission of it. 385 

The heterogeneous sources examined so far highlight some constant features 
that can be regarded as main characters of this aspect of medieval manuscript 
culture: above all, the link existing between the emergence of manuscript collec¬ 
tions and the attribution of ritual and apotropaic functions to the manuscripts; 
and the idea of a library, annexed to religious institutions or in some way admin¬ 
istered by religious figures, as a treasure-house, a place in which manuscripts are 
guarded and worshipped. 

A Sanskrit document from overseas, linking the ritualistic donation of manu¬ 
scripts to a temple for storage purposes as well as for their ritual recitation, serves 
as further indication that the ‘abode of knowledge’ of Sivadharmottara 2.117 could 
indeed be a small library in which the donated manuscripts were stored (and wor¬ 
shipped). This is an early Sanskrit inscription (possibly datable to the sixth cen¬ 
tury) from the Strung Teng province, 386 issued by the Brahmin Somasarman (st. 
3a), ‘foremost knower of the Samaveda’ (samavedavidagranih , st. 2b). It accounts 
for the erection of a lihga, then refers to the donation of manuscripts: 387 

He donated the entire Mahabharata [together] with the Ramayana and the Purana, and fos¬ 
tered an uninterrupted performance of their recitation, day by day. 

The text of the inscription becomes fragmentary after this point, but one of the 
preserved portions contains a warning against the removal of manuscripts; 388 

But the pervert who would remove from here even only one manuscript [...]. 

Thus, this document, which predates the Sivadharmottara, seems to attest some 
of the main ritual activities that are accounted for in the Vidyddanadhyaya of the 
Sivadharmottara, namely the donation of manuscripts to a temple and their 
preservation in a spot from which, as the intimidating character of the last line 
suggests, nobody is allowed to remove them. Along with the Civaravastu and the 


385 In this sense, the root dhr and the word °dhara are used in the Pali canon, for instance in 
the compounds abhidhammadhara ‘one who remembers the Abhidhamma’, vinayadhara, ‘one 
who remembers the Vinaya’, or suttadhara ‘one who remembers the Suttas’ (Norman 1997, p. 
116). 

386 Barth 1885, pp. 30-31, ISC no. 28; see also Majumdar 1953, pp. 18-19. A new edition of this 
epigraph is currently being prepared by Gerdi Gerschheimer and Dominic Goodall. 

387 St. 4: rdmayanapurdnabhyam asesam bharatan dadat \ akrtanvaham acchedyam sa ca 
tadvacandsthitim || 4. 

388 St. 7ab: itas tu harta durbuddhir ya ekam apipusta(kam). 
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testimony of the Gilgit manuscripts, this inscription points to the existence of a 
shared background of knowledge and practices from which texts and documents 
of various traditions have drawn. Furthermore, the importance of the recitation 
of the manuscripts as an activity connected with their donation is firmly stressed 
by the Vidyadanadhyaya, which on this point offers an ideal basis for comparing 
the information it provides with that of the epigraphical records. 


2.4 On Ritual Readings and Teachers’ Salaries: The Gift of 
Knowledge and its Social Roots 

As with the Sanskrit inscription from Strung Teng examined above, literary 
sources establish a connection between the practice of donating manuscripts and 
their performative and semantic use in public reading and teaching sessions, 
thus introducing the reader to a further interpretation of the notion of the gift of 
knowledge, one that also highlights its social function in the religious and cul¬ 
tural life of the communities which practiced it. While the Devipurana makes no 
mention of the public recitation of manuscripts (pustakavacana ) in its chapter 91 
on the gift of knowledge (but see § 2.5 for other references available in this text), 
both the Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana deal with this topic contiguously 
with that of manuscript donation (pustakadana ). The fact that both do so in their 
respective chapters devoted to the gift of knowledge implicitly means that man¬ 
uscript recitation is also regarded as falling into this category. However, neither 
is clear about whether the same manuscript that is donated to the temple is read 
afterwards, as a further development of the same ritual, or if the recitation is ra¬ 
ther intended as a temporally and materially distinct ritual activity from the gift 
of manuscripts. In the first scenario, which seems to be the one envisaged in the 
above-mentioned epigraph from Strung Teng, the implication would be that the 
public ritual reading of the manuscript is one of the aims of its donation, suggest¬ 
ing a further shift in the function attributed to the manuscript, from the purely 
iconic role played during the donation and worship to a performative and seman¬ 
tic one. The manuscript, however, had already been treated as a text, not just an 
icon, during its production phases, when the copying and correction alternated 
with its worship, and those activities were in fact regarded as ways to further hon¬ 
our the manuscript. On the other hand, if we were to separate the donation of the 
manuscript from its reading, establishing neither a material connection nor tem¬ 
poral sequence, then the act of donating the manuscript would mark the conclu¬ 
sion of the ritual started by the transcription. If the recitation of the manuscript 
is not part of this ritual sequence, however, it still has to be intended in and of 
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itself as a form of gift of knowledge, given that the Sivadharmottara and the Na- 
ndipurana then seemed to include the public recitation of manuscripts and their 
use in teaching sessions within this gifting category. That the recitation or the 
teaching of the contents of the manuscripts may equal their donation as material 
objects is however not immediately consequential, and this is what prompts 
Vijnanesvara’s observations when commenting upon the notion of ‘gift of the 
brahman’ expounded in Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.212 (see § 1.2). 389 If the gift of know¬ 
ledge also corresponds to an oral transmission of teaching, as it is mostly the case 
of the ‘gift of the Veda’ (see § 3.2), then the donation fails to respect the essential 
principle of creating a new ownership by ending the preceding one. While the 
donation of a manuscript is, in accordance with the Brahmanical rules on gifting, 
a non-reciprocated alienation of a material object, recitation and teaching are 
clearly not, and in this case the donation would only be metaphorical. Yet the 
Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana, as well as the medieval digest-writers, 
had no apparent problems with this theoretical impasse. This circumstance 
points to a fracture between theory and practice, but also suggests that there 
might be more implications at play when sources recommend considering teach¬ 
ing as a form of dana. 

With regard to this point, the Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana behave 
differently, although their views comply with each other. The Sivadharmottara 
seals the donation of the manuscript with the performance of a great appeasement 
(2.60ff.)—brought about through the recitation of the Santyadhyaya of the Sivadha- 
rmasastra (see § 2.1)—after which it lists the many advantages and rewards be¬ 
stowed on the performers of the mahasanti and the gift of knowledge, conceived 
here as the donation of either a manuscript or a substitutive object connected to the 
field of writing ( Sivadharmottara 2.67-79). The references to ritual manuscript read¬ 
ings are found further on in the Vidyadanadhyaya, where the context is no longer 
that of a public donation (see 2.92 and 2.101-102, both discussed below); moreover, 
both in this chapter and in chapter 12, which deals with the topic of recitation in 
stanzas 12.272-97, the manuscript reading, with its dedicated procedures and aims, 
exhibits all the hallmarks of a ritual that is independent from the donation. By con¬ 
trast, in the Nandipurana, the donation of the manuscript is immediately followed 
by the performance of a public recitation ( Danakanda , 12.133-35np), which proceeds 


389 Mitaksara ad Yajhavallryasmrti 2.212: ‘And in this regard, concerning the gift of the brahman, 
the gift is solely intended as the accomplishment of the ownership of another, as it is impossible to 
bring one’s own ownership to cessation; atra ca brahmadane parasvatvdpadanamatram danam 
svatvanivrtteh kartum asalryatvat. This topic is dealt with in Brick 2014, p. 33, where the same 
passage from the Mitaksara is quoted and discussed. 
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from the feasts ( utsava ) that donors have to host upon donating the manuscript. 
The public reading of the Nandipurana, unlike that of the Sivadharmottara, is fur¬ 
thermore described as less of a ritual than an event in the style of an everyday teach¬ 
ing session, which requires the involvement of a reciter ( vacaka, described at 
Danakanda, 12.136-37np) and a teacher [guru, described at Danakanda, 12.138- 
39np). Stanzas 12.140-167np are entirely devoted to sketching the procedures and 
habits that teachers and reciters, along with their audience, are supposed to 
adopt while the explanation and reading of the text is carried out. The rather or¬ 
dinary nature of the reading described in the Nandipurana is also confirmed by 
one of the final stanzas of this section, which states, 390 ‘In this way, a disciplined 
person should attend a teaching [session] every day’ (12.165cdNp). However, the 
following references could be interpreted as hints that the Nandipurana treats the 
recitation of a manuscript as a conceptual expansion on its donation: the absence 
of a real hiatus after the foregoing donation; the recitation of an appeasement 
formula at the conclusion of the reading session (see Danakanda 12.161-163abNp), 
while this reference is dropped at the end of the ritual gifting section (which was 
where, on the contrary, the Sivadharmottara had placed a similar formula); and 
the concluding stanza of the section, stating, 391 ‘this is said to be the main proce¬ 
dure for a gift of knowledge’. 

In the first place, the sequence of activities leading to the description of the 
manuscript recitation in the Nandipurana is different than the one presented by 
the Sivadharmottara. However, this point shows possible parallels between the 
two texts. After the donation of the manuscript in the temple of Siva and the pay¬ 
ment of fees to the Brahmins (12.132np), the Nandipurana prescribes: 392 

And, according to one’s own ability, [everybody] has to host feasts in their own domains: 
the king in the town, likewise the heads of the village in the village. The householders have 
to throw a feast together with [their] relatives. (133) / Then, a text has to be listened to by 
pure people, white-dressed, sprinkled with unguents, positively minded, very attentive, 
joyous, provided with faith. (134) 

Sivadharmottara 2.57 prescribes that feasts ( utsava ) have to take place in private 
houses on the day on which the manuscript is donated to the temple, presumably 


390 Danakanda 12.165cdNp: evam dine dine vyakhyam srnuyan niyato narah || 165. 

391 Danakanda 12.168abNp: esa vidyapradanasya pradhano vidhir ucyate. 

392 Danakanda 12.133-134np: yathasakti ca kartavya utsavah svesu vesmasu | rajna tu nagare 
karyo grame gramadhipais tatha \ grhe grhasthaih kartavya utsavo bandhubhih saha \ | 133 snataih 
suklaih samalabdhaih sukhibhih susamahitaih | pritiyuktais tatah sravyam sdstram sraddhasa- 
manvitaih || 134. 
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in concomitance with the procession. This could still apply to the Nandipurana, 
if one imagines that the actions in stanza 12.132Np(the donation) and 12.133np (the 
feasts) are not arranged in chronological order. Stanza 12. 134np starts a longer de¬ 
scription of a teaching and reading session, but the concise style of this stanza 
makes it difficult to understand whether the activities described in the following 
verses are still considered part of the celebrations held on the occasion of the gift 
of knowledge, or if the text has started describing a different form of gift of 
knowledge, which focuses on the use of manuscripts not as objects to donate but 
as texts to be read and interpreted. What follows is the description of the qualities 
of the teacher ( Danakanda 12.138-144np), the correct behaviour of students 
(.Danakanda 12.149-56np and 164-67np), and the techniques of reciters {Dana¬ 
kanda 12.157-163np), which highlights the three different fields into which the 
manuscript is now inserted, and which mediate relations with it. This is pre¬ 
sented as the prime object of the interpretive work of the teacher, whose main 
task is that of engaging with the meaning of a text and overcoming the problems 
caused by its complexity (see also § 2.2). 393 At this point, and given that teaching 
is presented as an essentially oral activity, the Nandipurana also contains a few 
remarks on the languages of communication. Parallel to Sivadharmottara 2.3, ac¬ 
cording to which the transmission of teachings must take place in Sanskrit, Pra¬ 
krit, or a regional language depending on the students, the Nandipurana states: 394 

The teacher who teaches students a text in Sanskrit by means of simple conversations and 
textual explanations in Sanskrit, as well as a text in Prakrit by means of simple conversa¬ 
tions and textual explanations in Prakrit, (143) / And also the teacher who would instruct 
by means of [explanations] arranged in local words, this is remembered as a [true] teacher, 
this is father, mother, this is the gem of thought. (144) 

According to these stanzas, the choice of the languages of instruction is thus de¬ 
pendent on the works to be taught, rather than the provenance of the students. 
The latter are exhorted to have faith in their teacher’s words, which should not 
be doubted, nor opposed; students should furthermore never forget the teach¬ 
ings, nor turn to another teacher. 395 The master is thus the sole interpreter to be 


393 For the connections between this description and the methods of correcting a manuscript, 
see the remarks in § 2.2. 

394 Danakanda 12.143np: samskaraih samskrtam vidyam prakrtam prakrtair api | aldpamatrair 
vyakhydnair yas ca sisyan prabodhayet \ | 143 desabhidhanavinydsair bodhayec capi yo guruh \ sa 
guruh sa pita mata sa tu cintamanih smrtah || 144. 

395 See Danakanda 12.150-51np: ‘He should listen endowed with faith, bent towards the 
teacher, not relying on the good speech of others, not negligent, free from lassitude. (150) / And, 
if a doubt arises, he should softly ask [for clarification]. [The teacher] will start a speech, and [the 
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trusted with a hermeneutical process that does not allow for opposing views: the 
deification of the teacher, along with that of the text, that is brought about by 
ritual provides an ontological justification for this authoritive stance. It should be 
observed, however, that no ritualistic elements are introduced in the description 
of the teaching session, barring a reference to an appeasement formula that the 
text inserts in concluding the reading of the text (12.161np, but see below). Texts 
still have the power of magically influencing human existence when also func¬ 
tioning properly as a vehicle of learning: as the Nandipurana puts it, if somebody 
knows a text, 396 ‘whatever he does, may it be good or impious, this will become 
hundredfold’. 

The reciter, who will read the text that is explained in detail by the teacher, 
is instructed to do so in an expressive way in order to invoke the contents of the 
manuscript. 397 The brief rules outlined by the text at this point emphasize the per¬ 
formative function that is now played by the manuscript: eventually, once the 
reading is over, the reciter is in charge of performing the sole liturgical activity 
prescribed for this section, consisting of the recitation of the final blessing and 
the ‘appeasement of the world’ (jagacchanti ): 398 

Once the reading is concluded, [that] clever man should praise the chosen deity. Having 
established the appeasement of the world, in the end he should sprinkle the water of ap¬ 
peasement. (161) / He should say: ‘Well heard! Well heard! May the teaching last forever! 


student] should rely on it, [listening] with attention, endowed with faith, to what has been said 
by the teacher. [The student should] not [repeat] publicly the words of the teacher, [he] should 
defend what has been said by the teacher!’ (151); srnuyac chraddhaya yuktah pranato ’bhimukhe 
guroh | ananyasatkathaksepl nispramado hy atandritah || 150 mrdum ca samsaye jate prcched 
vakyam udirayet | guruna coktam ekante sraddhavan vakyam asrayet | na puro guruvakyani 
guruktam paripalayet || 151. 

396 Danakanda 12.156bcNp: kimcit kuryac chubhasubham \ bhavec chatagunam tad vai. 

397 The reciter will read topics related to the supreme self ‘having gently explained’ (sanair 
vibodhya, 12.158np) stories of war, Tike a storm’ ( dharavartena , 12.158np, glossed by Laksmldhara 
with vegena, ‘with impetuousness’); in the case of love poetry, ‘with gentle expressions’ (lalitair 
vakyair, 12.159np), modulating the grace of his voice with the various meters ( nandvrttanurupena 
lalityena , 12.159np). For parallels to these verses in the Hayasirsapancaratra, see Dutta 1971, p. 34 
fn. 101. The author also compares these norms to the analogous ones given in the Natyasastra 
(Dutta 1971, p. 35). 

398 Danakanda 12.161-163abNp: samapte vacane ’bhistam stuyad devam vicaksanah | avadharya 
jagacchantim ante santyudakam srjet || 161 susrutam susrutam bruyad astu vyalchyatra nityada \ 
lokah pravartatam dharme raja casta sada jayi \ \ 162 dharmavan dhanasampanno gurus castu 
niramayah. 
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May the world prosper in the law, and the king always be victorious! (162) / And may the 
lawful teacher always be wealthy [and] healthy! ’ 

Reciting an appeasement formula and sprinkling the water of appeasement, as 
well as the presence of a ‘reciter of manuscripts’ (pustakavacaka ) who is in charge 
of these activities, are the main characteristics of the procedure that de facto con¬ 
cludes the gift of manuscripts in the Sivadharmottara (see stanzas 2.61—63ff.)- 
This circumstance, however, does not necessarily also imply that in the case of 
the Nandipurana the ritual of manuscript donation should be considered as ex¬ 
tending up to the recitation of the appeasement formula. In spite of the proximity 
of the descriptions of the gifting and reading procedures, there is in fact no need 
to connect the instructions on the teaching session given in Danakanda 12.140- 
167np with the immediately preceding donative ceremony. The rules given in the 
last stanzas, as already observed, are easily applicable and most likely refer to an 
everyday teaching session, not necessarily a special one held on a particular oc¬ 
casion; nor can one suppose that each teaching session should be preceded by 
the donation of a manuscript in a grand style. Still, the Nandipurana explicitly 
considers this a form of gift of knowledge comparable to the manuscript dona¬ 
tion, as stated in Danakanda 12.168abNP and quoted above. In doing so, the Nandi- 
purana is most likely mixing up two forms of the gift of knowledge which the 
Sivadharmottara distinguishes more coherently, and the actual ceremony of 
manuscript donation therefore has to be considered as being complete in stanza 
12.132np, which is when the manuscript is remitted to the temple. 

As also shown by the testimony of Devipurana 28 examined in the preceding 
paragraph, the proclamation of an appeasement formula may be made at the end 
of a public reading and without necessarily being connected to a manuscript do¬ 
nation. This is further confirmed by the Sivadharmottara, whose last chapter’s 
final 25 verses are devoted to the description of the public reading of a manuscript 
that is identified, as in the chapter on the gift of knowledge, as the ‘Saiva book’. 
The description in chapter 12 is the most detailed one of a public recitation in the 
whole work. It merits being quoted in full as it significantly matches the context 
of the gift of knowledge, while not implying any form of ritual gifting, and at the 
same time allows for a comparison with Danakanda 12.133-168np: 399 


399 Sivadharmottara 12.272-97 (A fol.51v[i5]-fol.53v[Li], B fol.l00v[L2]-101r[L5], om. P2): vidya- 
danopacarena sobham lcrtva prayatnatah \ gatva ’dhivasitakarah srimadasanasamsthitah || 272 
sabhayatanatirthesu narendrabhavanesu vd | vacaiBuiyef paramam dharmam grhagramapuresu 
ca [va B] || 273 srotaras ca sivajhanam dhupapuspair dine dine | pujayitva namitvd ca 
krtdhjali[M6]putdh sthitah || 274 sarve nicasanah santa yathavrddhakramagatah \ dharmatah sro- 
tum arhanti kathantaravivarjitah \ | 275 jhanarambhe [jnanarambha 0 B] samaptau ca [bl4] srotrbhir 
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Having carefully arranged the decorations in accordance with the procedures for the gift of 
knowledge, having gone [there] with cleansed hands, sitting on a splendid seat, (272) / One 
reciter should read the supreme Dharma in the courts, in the sanctuaries, and in the sacred 
sites ( tirthas ), or in the residences of the king, as well as in houses, villages, and towns. 
(273) / And the listeners have to keep worshipping the Saiva knowledge with incense and 
flowers day by day, and bowing with their hands in the ahjali position. (274) / All of them, 
sitting in low seats, pacified, arranged by age, according to Dharma, are entitled to listen, 
avoiding any other conversation. (275) / At the beginning of the [reading of the] Saiva 
knowledge, and at the end, after the listeners or the reader have uttered the mantra of Siva, 
which accomplishes all good, (276) / [Each] listener, one by one, in sequence, has to offer 
incense, flowers, and so on. Alternatively, one [should] make an offer to the hall of 
knowledge ( jhanasattra ), for the benefit of all virtuous people. (277) / The reader should 
give to the teachers three blossoms in their hand; these [teachers], in turn, by means of 
these [flowers] will address worship to the manuscript at the beginning, in the course of, 


vacakena va [vacikena ca B] | sivamantram samuccarya [samuccaryam A] asesarthaprasadhakam 
|] 276 anayed dhupapuspadyam ekaikam sravakah kramdt [sravakakramat B] | sarvasadhu- 
janarthaya [ksumjnanasattraprado’pi [jnanasata 0 B] va || Til acaryebhyah kare dadyad vacikah 
[vacakah B] laisumatrayam \ te ’pi tair adimadhyante kuryuh pujam tu pustake || 278 [blsi iti saktya 
ca bhaktya ca [ca om. B] lcrtva pujam sadaksinam | pravartayati yah kascic chivapustakavacanam 
[°vacakam A] || 279 sarvalokopakarartham atmanas ca vivrddhaye [vimuktaye B] | tasya 
punyaphalam vaksye srotr[\L 2 ]ndm vacakasya ca || 280 dhanam ayuh prajam kirtim prajham bu- 
ddhim sriyam sukham | iha samprapya vipulam dehante santi[BL6im apnuyat || 281 asampujya 
sivaicLsyhanam pradese capy [capyi 0 A] asamskrte | vacayan narakam yati tasmat samskrtya [sa- 
tlcrtya B] vacayet || 282 vacanat tejagacchantim avadharya dine dine | gaccheyuh kusapuspartham 
sivarcd[ki 3 \dhydnatatparah \ \ 283 tatah sastrasamaptyante [°samapyante B] pujam krtva visesatah 
| sivavidydgurund[Bionu]m ca bhaktya ca [ca bhaktya ca: B unreadable] sivayoginam || 284 bhoja- 
nam kalpayec caisdm dinandhanam [dlnandhan B] ca sarvatah \ mitrasvajanabandhunam [mi- 
trasvaja 0 a.c., mitrasvajana p.c. B] ante bhrtyajanasya ca \ | 285 gurave daksinam dadyac chvetam 
gomisu tarn subham | vastrayugmahguliyam [vastrapuspa 0 B] ca [Amghrtapurnam ca bhajanam || 
286 vacakayapradatavya daksinapurvabhasita | abhasite ’sya daiBintavyd guror ardhanadaksina 
11 287 sesanam ca yathasalctya daksinam sivayoginam [°yogine B] | dadyad vibodhayetpascatpra- 
dipastasatam budhah || 288 nivedayec cchivayaiva tad [chivayaitad B] asesam puspavarina 
[°varine a.c., °varina p.c. B] c.m. | jhanapunyam [alsi [jnanapunya A] mahasantam tat tasmad 
aksayam phalam || 289 evam uddyotanam [udyomantanam B] krtva sivajhanasya bhaktitah | [bui 
asesapapanirmuktah srnu yat phalam apnuyat || 290 lculatrimsakam uddhrtya bharyapu- 
tradisamyutah | bandhubhih svajanair snigdhair [mitrair B] bhrtyair [bandhubhih ... bhrtyair: B 
unreadable] dasaih samasritaih || 291 ity etais sahitaih [sahitah B] sarvaih srimacchivapure [ al 6 ] 
vaset | mahavimanair arudhaih [arudah B] sarvakamasamanvitaih || 292 tatra bhuhkte 
mahabho[BLt]gan icchaya sivavad vasi [cchivavacchasi A] | data harta ca [ca om. B] karta ca yavat 
sampalanam mahat || 293 pralayante tatah prapya jhanayogam anuttamam | paramesapramo- 
dena mucyate natra samsayah || 294 yasmad evam atah Icuryac chivapustaka[A53vuivacanam | 
bhogapavargaphaladam sivabhaktya [sivabhakto B] dine dine || 295 na [ bls ] mari na ca durbhiksan 
na raksamsi na cetayah \ nakale mriyate raja pidyate ca na satrubhih || 296 srnoti yatra satatam 
sivadharmam naradhipah | tatra dese bhaven nityam sarvesam dehinam sivam || 297. 
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and at the end [of the reading]. (278) / Having thus performed worship according both to 
one’s own possibilities and to devotion, along with the distribution of fees, whoever enables 
a public reading of the manuscript of Siva, (279) / For the sake of benefiting all and aiming 
at one’s own prosperity, I will tell the fruit of his merits, [as well as those] of the listeners 
and the reciter. (280) / Having abundantly earned in this life wealth, life, progeny, renown, 
wisdom, intelligence, glory, happiness, at the end of the material existence one will attain 
appeasement. (281) / If the recitation should happen without having revered the knowledge 
of Siva, as well as in an impure place, one goes to hell. Therefore, the recitation should take 
place after purifying [a place]. (282) / Having ascertained day after day the appeasement of 
the world [that comes] from the recitation they, all devoted to the worship of and meditation 
on Siva, should go to provide laisa- grass and flowers [for the worship]. (283) /Then, having 
performed a specific worship at the completion of the treatise, with devotion to Siva, 
knowledge, and the teacher, as well as for the sivayogins, (284) / One should provide food 
for these, and for the poor and the blind everywhere; eventually, for friends, kinsmen, and 
relatives, as well as for the servants. (285) / He should pay as fee to the teacher a white, 
auspicious cow, 400 a ring together with a couple of clothes, and a recipient full of ghee. (286) 
/ To the reciter one has to give the fee that has been previously negotiated. In case nothing 
has been explicitly agreed upon, half of the teacher’s fee should be given to him ( soil. the 
reciter); (287) / And according to one’s own ability, the sacrifier should give a fee to the 
remaining sivayogins; following [this], he should light 108 lamps. (288) / He should offer all 
the rest to Siva along with water with flowers. This merit [coming from] knowledge is greatly 
protected; therefore, the fruit is undecaying. (289) / Listen to the fruits that one, freed from 
all faults, will get having thus devoutly performed the explanation of the Saiva knowledge. 
(290) / Having saved 30 members of [his] family, along with wife, sons, and so on, with 
relatives, kinsmen, friends, servants, [and] slaves all together, (291) / [He] will live in the 
splendid town of Siva along with all these, [provided] with high, big palaces containing 
everything that they desire. (292) / There [he] enjoys great enjoyments at his will, as power¬ 
ful as Siva, the donor, the destroyer, and the creator, as long as the great support [of the 
Universe lasts]. (293) / Then, after the re-absorption, having obtained the yoga of know¬ 
ledge, he is liberated to the delight of the Lord, no doubt about it. (294) / Since [things are] 
like that, then one should perform the reading of the manuscript of Siva, whose fruits are 
enjoyment and emancipation, out of devotion to Siva, day by day. (295) / [There will be] no 
pestilence, no famine, no evil spirits, no calamities; the king does not die before his time 
and is not oppressed by his enemies. (296) / Where the lord of men listens to the Sivadharma 
uninterruptedly, in this place there will always be prosperity for all sentient beings (297). 

These stanzas are also reused, with only a few adaptations concerning the man¬ 
uscript to be read (see § 2.5), by the Devipurana in chapter 128 (Appendix 2). A few 
parallels can be drawn between the above-quoted stanzas from the Sivadha- 


400 The translation of this passage is not literal. Here the text transmitted by the two manu¬ 
scripts checked for this collation has gomisu, literally ‘among the cowherders’, which I believe 
to be a possible corruption for gosu, ‘among the cows’. However, the latter would be one syllable 
too short, and the resulting reading would thus be unmetrical. This can be interpreted as a sign 
that this part of the text was already corrupt at an early stage of its transmission. 
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rmottara and the session described by the Nandipurana in Danakanda 12.133— 
168np: both texts prescribe the performance of an appeasement of the world 
(jagacchanti ) at the end of the reading, requiring the presence of a teacher and a 
reciter, and both describe attitudes and behaviours of the listeners. At the same 
time, the Sivadharmottara places a stronger emphasis on the devotional aspects 
of this performance, during which the manuscript has to be constantly wor¬ 
shipped by all the people involved in return for the ultramundane rewards promi¬ 
sed by the text. The Sivadharmottara, however, does not give any details on the 
behavior of the teacher and his students, nor on the reciter’s reading techniques 
because, in the account of the Sivadharmottara, the manuscript is regarded solely 
as an icon, a magic object that will grant security and health to the devotees and 
the king (see Sivadharmottara 12.296-97, very similar to 2.67-70 on the effect of 
the mahasanti). When describing the ways in which a text should be treated while 
being used in a public context, both the Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana 
eventually engage with the necessity of establishing the book’s authority beyond 
doubt. While the Nandipurana deals with this by prohibiting a critical approach 
to the teacher’s authority, the Sivadharmottara insists on the sacredness of the 
manuscript as an embodiment of the god, and on the mundane and ultramun¬ 
dane consequences that right behaviour (or misbehaviour) towards it may cause. 
In this long passage from chapter 12, the Sivadharmottara promotes the reading 
of the text both as a public ceremony, hosted in sacred places as well as in the 
king’s palaces, and on a smaller scale, as a private cult to be performed at home, 
in the tighter circle of one’s own family. These stanzas reiterate the exposition of 
chapter 2 on many points, and 12.272 directly alludes to the gift of knowledge. 
Although chapter 12 does not prescribe any gifts of manuscripts and these proce¬ 
dures are not technically labelled as a gift of knowledge, the manuscript recita¬ 
tion and the manuscript donation ultimately lead to the same fruits, which are, 
according to Sivadharmottara 12.281, ‘[...] in this life, wealth, life, progeny, re¬ 
nown, wisdom, intelligence, glory, happiness’; analogously, the mundane re¬ 
ward prescribed by chapter 2 of the same work for the performers of a gift of know¬ 
ledge are 401 ‘in this life, renown, glory, divine strength, knowledge, prosperity, 
wealth, happiness’. 

An answer to the question as to whether the recitation and teaching of a man¬ 
uscript are in and of itself forms of gift of knowledge, or whether these activities 


401 Sivadharmottara 2.5: iha klrtih sriya brahmiprajha vrddhir dhanam sukham || 5. 
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have only a secondary connection with it, can be found in the previously men¬ 
tioned Danakanda 12.168np, which is the stanza concluding the section on the 
teaching session in the Nandipurana-d 02 

This is said to be the main procedure for a gift of knowledge. Just by means of this method, 
out of desire to obtain great merits one should bestow a beautiful manuscript on a very 
virtuous Brahmin, a teacher, endowed with intelligence, knower of logic, who recites the 
Veda; (168-69) / Alternatively, one should support the teacher with abundant riches; hav¬ 
ing made [him] very satisfied, [the teacher] would teach good, noble, intelligent students. 
(170) / A gift of knowledge of this kind is traditionally held as the best among gifts. 

While the first statement, ‘This is said to be the main procedure for a gift of 
knowledge’, must be referred to all the prescriptions given above, the subsequent 
lines single out two main understandings of the gift of knowledge, which are pre¬ 
sented as distinct alternatives. In the first case, the gift of knowledge corresponds 
to the donation of the manuscript to a Brahmin, a definition that sums up, in nuce, 
the donative ceremony described both by the Sivadharmottara and by the Nandi- 
purana. Note that also the Sivadharmottara presents a similarly condensed defi¬ 
nition of the gift of knowledge in stanza 2.83, where the merits of a gift of 
knowledge are prescribed for 403 ‘that person who, having transcribed the best 
among the auspicious manuscripts, would present [it] to someone who is versed 
in the knowledge of Siva’. In the second case foreseen by the Nandipurana in 
Danakanda 12.170np, the gift of knowledge does not correspond to the transmis¬ 
sion of oral teachings, but rather to the bestowal of a livelihood on the teachers, 
who are thus allowed to perform their teaching duties. Hence, the activity of 
teaching students does not directly qualify as a gift of knowledge, as the latter 
coincides more literally with the material provisions endowed by a sponsor to the 
teachers. This explains the reason why public readings and teachings are often 
subsumed under the umbrella of the gift of knowledge, both in the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara and in the Nandipurana. It also helps to solve the dilemma posed by 
Vijnanesvara. For it is not the teachings that function as the immaterial object of 
the gifting, but rather the provisions made by the donors in favour of the perfor¬ 
mance of readings and other educational activities. In this case, vidyadana 


402 Danakanda 12.168-171abNp: esa vidyapradanasya pradhano vidhir ucyate \ anenaiva 
vidhanena brahmane silasalini || 168 prabodhayati dhiyukte yuktijhe vedavadini | vinyaseta su¬ 
bham sdstram mahapunyajigisaya || 169 dhanair va vipulair daksed gurum krtva sutarpitam | 
adhyapayec chubhan sisyan abhijatan sumedhasah || 170 evam vidyapradanam tu sarvadanotta- 
mam smrtam. 

403 Sivadharmottara 2.83: yah srimatpustakavaram alekhya vinivedayet | sivajnanabhiyuktaya 
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should be intended as a ‘gift for knowledge’ rather than a ‘gift of knowledge’, 
being defined by its recipient rather than by its object. To be more precise, an 
early attestation of the term vidyadana in the epigraphical records helps us frame 
the meaning of this word as a ‘donation addressed to learned people’. I refer here 
to a document dated to saka year 930 (1008 CE) and originating from Kharepatan 
(Ratnagiri district, Maharashtra), in which the king Rattaraja of the Silaharas 
from South Konkan is said to have donated three villages' 104 ‘to the learned 
teacher, the illustrious Atreya, as a form of gift of knowledge’. This gift of know¬ 
ledge, or ‘reward for learning’ according to Mirashi’s translation of the same pas¬ 
sage, 405 does not imply any donation nor other ritual use of manuscripts, but is 
simply regarded as a way to benefit learned people, as also suggested by the con¬ 
text in which manuscript recitation and teaching are mentioned in the Sivadhar- 
mottara. One stanza from the above-quoted passage of chapter 12, namely 12.277, 
suggests that the donor, as an alternative (presumably to the financing of the man¬ 
uscript reading), should ‘make an offer to the hall of knowledge (jndnasattra), for 
the benefit of all virtuous people ( sarvasadhujana °)’. The clarification of this point 
is tightly connected with the examination of the second part of the 
Vidyadanadhyaya, which in turn allows us to anchor the prescriptions provided by 
our textual sources to the historical records of the epigraphs. 

In chapter 2 of the Sivadharmottara, the recitation of a manuscript (pustaka- 
vacana) is mentioned in the context of the activities offered in support of teachers 
and yogins, and in this context such a practice is associated with the gift of 
knowledge: 406 


404 Mirashi 1977, CII 6.41, p. 189: (1. 56) srimadatreyavidvadgurubhyo vidyddanasvaruperta sa- 
madat |. 

405 Mirashi 1977, CII 6.41, p. 192. This inscription is also discussed, and parts of it are translated 
into German, in Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 297-98. 

406 Sivadharmottara 2.90-101: sivajhanabhiyuktaya bhalctacchadam dadati yah \ a samapter 
avicchinnam vidyadanaphalam labhet || 90 upanacchatrakaupinasayyapravaranasanam \ 
padasnehahjanabhyahgasnanabhojanabhesajam || 91 yatimatropakaranam mathasamma- 
rjanahjanam \ dipagnitoyapuspadyam sivapustakavacanam || 92 yah kuryad etad akhilam siva- 
jhanaratatmanam \ pahcanam pahcavarsani vidyadanaphalam labhet || 93 [...] vidyamandalakam 
vrttam yadi va caturasrakam \ dvihastam adhikam vapi krtva sadgomayambhasa || 96 sitara- 
ktadibhis curnaih samantad upasobhitam | sitapadmayutam madhye sadvitanavibhusitam || 97 
vicitralaisumaldrnam pradipaksatasamyutam | sampujyaivam sivajhanam sraddhaya vacayita 
yah || 98 adyantatah kramat sarvam ekarupam sanaih sanaih | sarvalokopakarartham atmanah 
punyavrddhaye || 99 tatsamaptau sivam vidyam deary am ca prapujayet | kalpayed bhojanam 
pascat sarvesam sivayoginam || 100 ya evam bhaktitah kuryac chivajhanasya vacanam \ mulyena 
karayed vapi vidyadanaphalam labhet 11101. 
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One who offers a gift of food to one who is versed in the knowledge of Siva will take the fruit 
of a gift of knowledge without interruption, until the end. (90) / The assistance intended 
only for the renunciants, [consisting of the provision of] shoes, parasols, undergarments, 
beds, covers and seats, oils for the feet, collyria, unguents, baths, food, and medicine; 
cleaning and painting the monastery; the recitation of the manuscript of Siva, accompanied 
by [offerings of] lamps, fire, water, flowers; (91-92) / The one who would regularly do this 
for five people whose souls rejoice in the Saiva knowledge, for five years, this one will ob¬ 
tain the fruit of the gift of knowledge. (93) / [...] Having made a vidyamandala, round or 
square-shaped, measuring two hands or more, with cow dung of good quality and water, 
(96) / Embellished on all sides with white and red powders, and others of different colours, 
with a white lotus-flower in the middle, adorned with a cover of good quality, (97) / Abun¬ 
dant in colourful flowers, furnished with lamps and unhusked barley-corns; the one who, 
having worshipped [it] in this way, would read the knowledge of Siva with faith, (98) / From 
the beginning to the end, following the right sequence, everything uniformly, gradually, 
with the aim of helping all people [and] aiming at the accumulation of their own merits; 
(99) / And [the one who], once this [reading] is accomplished, would worship Siva, 
knowledge, and the teacher [and,] after that, would prepare food for all the sivayogins; (100) 
/ The one who would recite the Saiva knowledge in this way, with devotion, and would pay 
for having [it] read [by a professional reciter], will obtain the fruit of a gift of knowledge 
(101). 

These stanzas are an ideal sequel to 2.81-89, which include a brief list of objects, 
mainly writing implements, that may replace the manuscript as a donative object 
in the performance of a gift of knowledge. From stanza 2.90 onward, the gift is 
removed from the semantic field of ‘writing’ and inserted into that of ‘assistance’: 
starting with the gift of food, all the activities referred to in the following stanzas 
as conferring the results of a gift of knowledge (2.101) are intended as services 
financed for the benefit of people ‘whose souls rejoice in the Saiva knowledge’ 
(2.93), a definition matching the one given for the recipient of a gift of knowledge 
(usually called a sivajnanabhiyukta, ‘one who is well versed in the Saiva 
knowledge’, throughout the text). However, in the context of practical assistance 
provided to teachers and renunciants, and among the provisions of food and 
medicine, the text first mentions (2.92) and then describes (2.96 onward) the ‘reci¬ 
tation of the manuscript of Siva’ ( sivapustakavacana ). The idea of establishing a 
connection between the support provided to manuscript recitations and teaching 
activities and the maintenance of teachers and ascetics is further stated from 
stanzas 2.128-147 onward, which describe a building complex—whose installa¬ 
tion is described in stanzas 2.148-57—that the text calls pura (‘town’, 2.128), siva- 
pura (‘town of Siva’, 2.158), and sivasrama, (‘Saiva hermitage’ 2.137, 148, and 
168). The word asrama has been used since the epics in order to refer to places 
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where ascetic Brahmins live. 407 The descriptions available in literary sources usu¬ 
ally qualify these hermitages as extraordinary places whose inhabitants stand 
above the laws of nature. They thus constitute ‘an idealized vision’ of Brahmani- 
cal settlements. 408 None of this emerges in the Sivadharmottara, which gives a 
rather plain and pragmatic account of the institution of the asrama. At first, the 
connection with the gift of knowledge described so far seems rather vague, lim¬ 
ited to the circumstance that the ‘Saiva hermitage’ is also cited as the final desti¬ 
nation reached by the procession parading the manuscript (2.48), as well as the 
place where the manuscript is subsequently venerated (2.81). Even so, stanzas 
2.148-157, on the description of the hermitage, are not simply meant to complete 
the information regarding the place where the gift of manuscripts should take 
place. For this building is also the object of a ritual gifting that the sponsor has to 
finance and bestow on recipients that the text calls sivajhanaratatmas (2.128, 
‘those whose souls rejoice in the Saiva knowledge’) and sivayogins (2.157), like 
the recipients of stanzas 2.91-101: 409 

Then, the sponsor of the ritual should himself worship the teacher with devotion, offering 
fees and various sorts of food and so on, as before. (156) / Afterwards, he should offer [this] 
place, fully equipped, for the benefit of all the sivayogins, having repeatedly bowed. (157) / 
Thus, the one who is the first to have a big, auspicious town of Siva built, being freed from 
all evil, [this person] is celebrated in the world of Siva. (158) 

Stanzas 2.159-67 are then devoted to the enumeration of the rewards awaiting 
the sponsor, as well as the workers and servants from what the text now calls the 
‘Saiva sanctuary’ ( sivayatana ; see the compounds sivayatanakarminah, ‘servants 
of the Saiva sanctuary’, at 2.163, or sivayatanaparyante, ‘within the border of the 
Saiva sanctuary’, at 2.167). The hermitage described by the Vidyadanadhyaya in¬ 
cludes a variety of facilities to meet the everyday needs of its inhabitants and visi¬ 
tors, such as a kitchen and a lunch room (2.131), storerooms and water tanks 
(2.132-33), as well as a guesthouse (2.134). On the premises of this compound 


407 On this see Bronkhorst forth., p. 1. He also observes that the asramas are not mentioned in 
the Vedic Samhitas, Brahmanas, or early Upanisads, while appearing frequently in later Bra- 
hmanical literature. 

408 Bronkhorst forth., p. 15. He adduces several examples of descriptions of this kind, like that 
of the asrama of the Kanvas in the Abhijhanasalaintala of Kalidasa (Bronkhorst forth., p. 1), or 
the asrama of Bharadvaja in Ramayana 2.84ff. 

409 Sivadharmottara 2.156-58: tatas sampujayed bhaktya yajamanah svayam gurum \ 
daksinabhir vicitrabhir bhojanadyais capurvavat \ | 156 nivedayet tatah sthanam sarvesam sivayo- 
ginam | sarvopakaranopetam pranipatya punah punah || 157 evam yah karayed adyah srimac 
chivapuram mahat | sarvapapavinirmuktah sivaloke mahiyate || 158. 
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there should also be a garden (2.137-143) and, what is of particular relevance for 
the topic of our study, a 410 ‘pillared pavilion for the teaching of knowledge 
( 1 vidyavyakhyanamandapa ), provided with round windows and doors, beautiful’, 
namely a hall where teaching and reading sessions should take place. That this 
space has to host such activities is not only inferable from its name, but is also 
confirmed by some stanzas concluding the description of the Saiva hermitage. 
Hence, the ritual recitation of the ‘manuscript of Saiva knowledge’ is described 
as follows: 411 

Having made a vidyamandala in the pillared pavilion for the teaching of knowledge, having 
there worshipped the Saiva knowledge, one will then listen to its teaching. (174) / Having 
made a wonderful gurumandala according to a procedure that starts with a sivamandala, 
one is magnified in the world of Siva; (175) / And shining is the knowledge of the one who, 
having made a triple mandala, for Siva, knowledge, and the teacher, listens to the Saiva 
knowledge. (176) 

The explanation of the Saiva knowledge thus has to be conveyed within a ritual 
protocol requiring the drawing of mandalas and the repeated veneration of the 
manuscript. Note that compounds such as vidyamandalaka, sivamandalaka, or 
gurumandalaka do not necessarily refer to painted mandalas, as was clearly the 
case of the vidyamandalaka described at stanzas 2.17 and 2.96, but can also be 
intended as the ‘offerings’ made for the manuscript, Siva, and the teacher, re¬ 
spectively. However, the testimony of the Talagunda inscription (see below) pro¬ 
vides indication that these expressions were intended as references to proper 
mandalas realized with colourful powders, at least in that document. We are not 
informed whether this manuscript is also used in the course of the teaching pro¬ 
cess or if it merely presides over it in order to guarantee the authority of the in¬ 
struction. The text emphasizes that the building, which a munificent donor 
erected and donated to the ascetics, includes this hall. It does so because it is 
precisely this hall which facilitates the teaching and reading of the Saiva 
knowledge, and thus properly qualifies the entire building as a gift of knowledge. 
The description of the Siva Lakullsvara icon that has to be installed in the valabhi 
(pinnacle)-style building within this Saiva complex also stresses the importance 


410 Sivadharmottara 2.144: [...] vidyavyakhyanamandapam | gavaksanirgamopetam vicitram 
parikalpayet || 144. 

411 Sivadharmottara 2.174-176: vidyamandalakam krtva vidyavyakhyanamandape \ tatrabhya- 
rcya sivajhanam tadvyakhyam srnuyat tatah || 174 sivamandalakadyena vidhinativasobhanam | 
gurumandalakam lcrtva sivaloke mahiyate || 175 sivavidyagurunam ca krtva mandalakatrayam \ 
yah srnoti sivajhanam tasya vidya prasidati || 176. 
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of teaching. The effigy of the god is depicted in the act of instructing his disci¬ 
ples: 412 

There, according to rule, one should install Siva, made of clay, wood, or stone, who is the 
author of all knowledge, omniscient, Lord bearing a club, (146) / Surrounded by pupils and 
pupils of pupils, with his hands raised in the act of teaching, seated in the lotus position, 
lord of the gods, a master whose speech is vivid. (147) 

The prescriptions given by the Sivadharmottara concerning the construction of a 
building complex that, besides providing housing for the Saiva ascetics, would 
also fulfill educational purposes, is in agreement with what we learn from a range 
of medieval records on Saiva and non-Saiva monasteries. 413 They also attest to the 
use of a terminology that is close to that used in the Vidyadanadhyaya. This is the 
case, for instance, of the vyakhydsald (‘teaching hall’) of the queen AlhanadevI, 414 
mentioned in the Sanskrit inscription from Bheraghat, Jabalpur district (Madhya 
Pradesh); in the twelfth century, 415 the queen founded a Saiva temple to which a 
matha, a teaching hall, and a garden were attached, and entrusted the manage¬ 
ment of this complex to the ‘Pasupata ascetic Rudrarasi, descending from the 
Latas’. 416 References to vidyamandapas as places where teaching activities were 


412 Sivadharmottara 2.146-147: tatra mrddarusailam va sthapayed vidhivac chivam | sarva- 
vidyavidhataram sarvajham lakulisvaram 11146 vrtam sisyaprasisyais ca vyakhyanodyatapanikam 
| padmasanastham devesam prasannavadanam gurum || 147. 

413 On monasteries, see Sears 2014, where she stresses that ‘halls for learning’ ( vidya- 
bhyasagrha and vidyavyakhyamandapa ) are occasionally mentioned in architectural treatises 
(see p. 121 and fn. 57) and are part of the iconography of the teacher in the so called scenes of 
siksadana (‘gift to the students’). On this point, see also Sears 2014a, p. 178ff. 

414 This inscription was first edited and translated by Hall 1860, pp. 499-537, then re-edited 
and translated again by Kielhorn 1892, El 2.2. 

415 This record was issued on a date that, according to Kielhorn’s calculations (1892, p. 9), 
should correspond to either November 6, 1155 CE or November 25, 1156 CE. The last line of the 
record dates the inscription to ‘year 907, on [lunar day] eleven of the bright [fortnight] in the 
[month] Marga, on Sunday’; samvat 907 marggasudi 11 ravau. The date refers to the Kalacuri- 
Cedi era, whose commencement has been set in or around 248 CE (Mirashi 1955); the lineage of 
Alhanadevi’s husband Gayakarnadeva is given in 11. 6-14, while Alhanadevi’s closest lineage is 
accounted for in 11.14-20. 

416 See Kielhorn 1892, El 2.2, pp. 7-17, line 25: latanvayah pasupatas tapasvisrirudrarasir. At 11. 
23-24 we read: ‘That noble AlhanadevI, mother of the glorious Narasimhadeva, ordered the 
building of this temple of [Siva], the Lord [crowned with] the Moon, together with that matha 
[endowed with] floors [full of] wonders; [she] herself ordered our people to build this teaching 
hall [and] this entire row of garden, both attached to Sambhu’s temple’; [U 3 ] akarayan mandiram 
indumauler idam mathenadbhutabhumikena | saha <’>muna srinarasimhadevaprasur asav 
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fostered are found in thirteenth-century epigraphical records from Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, documenting donations to the master Santasiva, pontiff of the monastery 
called Abhinavagolakimatha at Srisaila, where a famous linga of Siva is venera¬ 
ted in the Mallikarjuna temple. 417 The famous Malkapuram stone pillar inscribed 
in Sanskrit on three sides comes from a nearby location, i.e. the Guntur District 
(Andhra Pradesh), and it can be dated to the same period ( saka 1183, correspond¬ 
ing to 1261 CE; see lines 20-21 S 2). In this inscription, the Saiva teacher Visve¬ 
svarasambhu is confirmed to have been ‘residing in a vidyamandapa’ ( vidya- 
mandapavarttinam 1. 18 S 2). 418 This Visvesvarasambhu—also called Visvesvara- 
desika (see 1. 16s2), Visvesvaradeva (see 1. 52 S 2), or Visvesvarasiva (see 1. 30 S 3) in 
the inscription 419 —was ‘the teacher who imparted initiation on Ganapati, lord of 
the Earth’ ( ganapatiksmapdladiksagurum , 11.18-19s2). 420 Visvesvarasambhu was. 


alhanadevy udara || vydkhydnasdiutjlam udyanamalam avikalam amitm \ akarayat svayam 
sambhuprasadalid vayan nijaih. 

417 I rely here on the account given by Talbot 1987, p. 137. She refers to an inscription ( Andhra 
Pradesh Report on Epigraphy 197, 1965) recording the donation of two villages in the Kadapa 
(Cuddapah) district by Jannigadeva (1258-68 CE), a Kayastha subordinate of the Kakatiya, to the 
master Santasiva, in order to favor those who came to learn the teachings given in the 
vidyamandapa attached to a sivalihga (text quoted in fn. 40: sivalihgamathavidyamandapadhya- 
yanasusrusakabrdhmanatithyabhydgatapujdrrtamugdnu). More land grants are made for the 
same purpose to the same teacher in other heavily damaged inscriptions: one record is from 
Medikurti, Chittoor District (ARE 4,1955-56), in which Santasiva is called a nijaguru (‘personal 
teacher’) of the donor, and the other one is from Alugurajupalle in Guntur district (ARE 289, 
1930-31). Here the donor is again identifiable with Jannigadeva, but the name of the donee is 
not extant (see Talbot 1987, p. 137 fn. 42). 

418 ARE 94,1917. The first edition of this inscription was published by Pantulu 1930. The record 
has been reissued in Pantulu and Rao 1948, SII 10.395. Detailed information about this inscript¬ 
ion and the Golalumatha to which it refers is given by Talbot 1987 and Sanderson 2009, pp. 263- 
65. Talbot refers to the Malkapuram record as ‘perhaps the most widely known inscription from 
thirteenth-century Andhra’ (1987, p. 133). 

419 This teacher is also attested in two traditional Telugu literary works celebrating the 
Kakatiya dynasty, the Siddhesvaracaritramu and the Prataparudracaritramu, where he is de¬ 
picted as Sivadevayya, guru of the rulers Ganapati, Rudramadevi, and Prataparudra (Talbot 
1987, p. 135). 

420 Ganapati is the third Kakatiya sovereign, who ruled after this lineage gained independence 
from the western Calukyas under the reign of Kakatiya Rudradeva (1158 CE). Ganapati reigned 
between 1199 and 1262, a period during which the Kakatiyas started being attested in a substan¬ 
tial number of documents also outside of Telangana, where they had so far been predominantly 
documented since their first attestation in the eleventh century. For this and more information 
about the Kakatiyas, see Talbot 2001, p. 128ff. 
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therefore, the king’s chaplain ( rajaguru ) in the Durvasas lineage 421 attached to the 
important Golakimatha. 422 This long record offers a detailed description of an en¬ 
dowment made directly by the Saiva teacher. It comprises the functions which 
the Sivadharmottara attributes to the Saiva hermitage described in the 
Vidyadanadhyaya as a place for worship, teaching, and offering material assis¬ 
tance to the ascetics. After recording a grant endowed to Visvesvarasambhu by 
the Kakatiya kings of Andhra, 423 the text of the inscription documents the foun¬ 
dation of a monastery and a settlement (called grama, a ‘village’, L. 41 S 2) by Visve¬ 
svarasambhu. He named it VisvesvaragolakI, mixing his proper name with that 
of the monastery from which his lineage originates. The teacher then divides the 
incomes from the two villages he has received into three parts, and assigns them 


421 The Mallcapuram inscription traces back the history of this lineage, starting with 
Sadbhavasambhu, who benefited from a consistent donation by the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva 
(11.58-61 s i). The record charges Sadbhavasambhu with the foundation of the Golakimatha, since 
it recounts (11. 61—63 s i) that the Saiva teacher had the monastery built and decided to use the 
income assigned to him by the king for the maintenance of the matha and the ‘pearls of king’s 
chaplains’ that would have emerged from that mine. The circumstances of the foundation of this 
monastery and the related primary sources are discussed in Talbot 1987 and Sanderson 2009, 
pp. 264-65. Note that according to other records, quoted by Sanderson 2009, p. 264 fn. 621, the 
monastery was founded by the king for Sadbhavasambhu and not by the teacher himself. 

422 Sanderson 2009, p. 264 fn. 620, proposes to identify Golagi with modern Gurgi (Madhya 
Pradesh), a site where ancient Saiva ruins were documented, rejecting the view that this monas¬ 
tery was located at Bheraghat, on the Narmada river. He also argues that the name of the Go¬ 
lakimatha should be spelled as Golagi 0 instead of Golalu 0 , as attested in eleventh-century palm- 
leaf manuscripts of the Kriyakandakramavali. The spelling Golaki 0 would have originated in a 
Dravidian-speaking region, where voiced and unvoiced consonants are not distinguished, 
whereas the earliest attestations in the said Nepalese manuscripts, coming thus from a region 
where the distinction between [k] and [g] is marked, all report the reading Golagi 0 . 

423 After reconstructing the genealogy of the kakativamsa up to 1. 54 s i, the Kakatiya kings of 
Andhra, and the succession of their chaplains’ lineage (11. 56 s i- 19 s 2 ), the inscription records the 
donation of two villages to the teacher Visvesvarasambhu in saka 1183 (1261 CE). It is recorded 
that Ganapati had committed himself to granting a village to Visvesvarasambhu, whereas his 
daughter Rudradevi actually made the donation: ‘The village called Mandara, along with all [its] 
revenue, had been promised out of reverence to the glorious Visvesvarasambhu by Ganapati, 
lord of the Earth. By order of him his daughter Sri Rudradevi, in the presence of of Pasupati, 
donated the village, together with [the village of] Velangapudi, surrounded by eight districts, in 
addition to the lordship of the eight [districts], including the arable land to the east of the river, 
along with an island which lies in the middle of the river Krsnaveni’; Pantulu 1930, 11. 22-26: 
snvivesvarasambhave ganapatiksorusvarendv.n\darad gramam mamdaranamadheyam akhilair 
wagdattam ayais samam \ tatputuntri tadanujhaya pasupateh srirudradevi purah pradad 
grama< m> velamgapudisa[L 25 ]hitam simdstakendvrtam \ astasvamyena sahitam dharapurwasa- 
karsakam \ kr{L 2 (,\snavemnad.imadhyagatayd lamkaya saha. 
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as follows: 424 ‘Having divided into three parts the gifted [village] called Mandara, 
along with Velangipundi, Visvesvarasiva, an expert on the Saiva Siddhantas, do¬ 
nated one portion left from that [grant] to the Archer [god], the second portion to 
the students and to the monastery of the suddhasaivas, the rest to an infirmary 
with a maternity [hall] and to a refectory for Brahmins’. In the following descrip¬ 
tion of the categories to which smaller segments (puttikas ) of this land should be 
assigned, we further find the mention of 425 ‘three reciters accurately teaching the 
Rgveda, the Yajurveda, and the Samaveda, five teachers of words, sentences, and 
logic, rhetoric and scriptures, two expert physicians and clerks’. 

The mention of a ‘hospital’ creates a further parallel with the Sivadharmottara, 
whose final stanzas (2.178-192) are dedicated precisely to the description of a ‘health 
centre’ ( arogyasala ) that is primarily intended for Brahmins and sivayogins,' t2( ' alt¬ 
hough the text then specifies that its services are addressed to the members 
of the four varnas.' 127 The epigraphical evidence shows that monastic complexes 


424 Pantulu 1930, 11. 46-49s2: velamgapundisahitam dattam mamdaranamani \ tridha vibhajya 
tatsi[ii, 7 s 2 ]Stham ekam bhagam pinakine || vidyartthibhyo <’>param bhagam suddhasai- 
vamathayaiussn caprasutyarogyasalabhyam viprasatraya cetaram \ \ pradad visvesvaraskiwaivas 
saivasiddhamtaparagah. 

425 Pantulu 1930, 11. 49-51 S 2: rgyajassamavedanam samyagadhyapakas traii 5 os 2 ]yah || pa- 
davakyapramananam sahityasyagamasya ca \ pahcavyakhyakriis\s 2 \to vaidyakayasthau dvau 
vicaksanau. Other professional categories mentioned are dancers and musicians, artisans, and 
soldiers; moreover, ‘the king’s chaplain, great soul, gave dispositions towards the bestowing of 
food, clothes and other [facilities] to the Saiva ascetics who requested [it], to the Kalananas, to 
the followers of the Saiva teachings, to the students as well as to the followers of the Pasupata 
observance; and towards the donation of food to people belonging to [various] conditions, start¬ 
ing with the Brahmins, devoid of hindrances, [and] ending with the outcasts’; Pantulu 1930, 11. 
70-73s2: upeyusam saivatapodhananam kalanananam sivasdsandnd[uis 2 ]m 11 vidyartthinam pasu- 
patavratanam apy annavastradisamarpanaya \ d[L 72 s 2 ]rabhya vipran anivaritanam candalaparya- 
mtam upagatanam || anna\vns 2 \praddndya ca sarwakalam akalpayad rajagurur mmahatma. At 
the request of the same Visvesvarasambhu, it was decided that the person responsible for the 
temple and this whole village could have only been a teacher in his same initiatory line (11. 74- 
77 s2 ). 

426 Sivadharmottara 2.180-81: ‘Having carefully healed even only one sick Brahmin, he earns 
a very great merit, endless [and] indestructible. (180) / The man who heals a sivayogin, devoted 
to the jhanayoga, pacified, [but] afflicted by sickness, will take the fruit [of the practice] of all 
yogas (181)’; apy ekam artam vidvamsam svasthikrtya prayatnatah \ prapnoti sumahat punyam 
anantam ksayavarjitam || 180 jhanayogaratam santam rogartam sivayoginam | yah karoti narah 
svastham sarvayogaphalam labhet || 181. 

427 Sivadharmottara 2.183: ‘The great merit that one obtains by attentively protecting the Bra¬ 
hmins, the Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, [and] Sudras afflicted by sickness is not [obtainable even] by 
means of all main sacrifices. (183)’; brahmaksatravisah sudram rogarttan palya yatnatah \ yat 
punyam mahad apnoti na tat sarvair mahamakhaih || 183. 
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were indeed also outfitted with infirmaries, 428 and thus the description of such a 
place in the Sivadharmottara must be related to the hermitage that is sketched in 
the preceding lines. Even though this undertaking is technically intended as a 
gift of health ( arogyadana , 2.179), it is nonetheless linked to the gift of knowledge 
due to its connection with the asrama. This is also observed in the text, which 
ends the exposition of the gift of knowledge concurrently with the last stanza of 
the chapter (2.193), thus subsuming all the preceding topics under this one. 429 A 
connection between the practice of the gift of knowledge and that of the gift of 
health (in this case gift of medicines, bhaisajyadana), along with that of the main 
royal donations, is also attested in what is to date one of the earliest known epi- 
graphic mentions of the gift of knowledge. This is plate A of the copper plates 
found at Gaonri (southeast of Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh), 430 which is engraved with 
a 22-line inscription of the Rastrakutas recording that the donor, king Govinda IV 
(1.1), on the occasion of a lunar eclipse (11. 7-8), after having performed various 
acts of munificence such as a gift of land (prthividana, 1 . 8), a gift of knowledge 
{vidyadana, 1 . 8), a gift of food {aharadana, 1 . 8), a gift of the wish-granting tree 


428 In addition to the already mentioned Malkapuram pillar inscription, another example is 
provided by the very detailed account of the administration of the Jananathamandapa, recorded 
in an inscription from the Venkatesa Perumal temple in the village of Tirumukkudal (Madhura- 
ntakam taluk, Chingleput district, Tamil Nadu) and attributed to the kingdom of Virarajendra 
Cola (Subrahmanya Ayyar 1931-32, El 21.38, pp. 220-50). This renowned Tamil inscription con¬ 
tains, among other information of historical interest, a long report of the expenses to be borne 
in the Mahavisnu temple at Tirumukkudal, using the income deriving from the village of Vaya- 
laikkavur, which had earlier been qualified as a devadana of that temple. This list refers to vari¬ 
ous religious festivities and offerings requiring financial support—there is a mention, for in¬ 
stance, of the expenses for the festival on the occasion of the birthday asterism of king 
Virarajendra (11. 25-26)—but also, starting at 1. 28, the provisions to be made in favor of the Ja¬ 
nanathamandapa. These provisions were used for supporting the Srivaisnava devotees who 
came there on the occasion of various festivities, for the maintenance of teachers and students 
of different disciplines and all the servants and employees of that institution, to which a hospital 
(11.42-43) was also annexed. They are described in great detail, even with references to the num¬ 
ber of patients that could be hosted, as well as the medicines and the supplies stocked there for 
that year (11.43-48). In addition to the experts on the frequently quoted disciplines and fields of 
learning—the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, vyakarana, and the Rupavatara (11. 36-37)—the text 
also refers to ten scholars of the Pancaratra, three Sivabrahmanas, and five Vaikhanasa (1. 37: 
mahapahcarattiraroru padinmarum sivabrahmanar muvarum vaikhanasar aivarum ). 

429 Sivadharmottara 2.193: ‘Thus this multiform gift of knowledge has been explained; it 
should take place according to this procedure for people of each and every varna (193)’; evam 
etad bahuvidham vidyadanam prakirtitam | sarvesam eva varnanam vidhinanena tad bhavet 
(193).’ 

430 Dikshit 1935-36, El 23. The document is also discussed in Schmiedchen 2014, p. 209. 
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{kalpavrksadana, 1 . 8), and a gift of medicines ( bhaisajyadana ), and after further¬ 
more donating his weight in gold ( tulapurusadana, 1. 9, one of the main ‘great 
gifts’), granted the village of Payalipattana (1.13) in order to establish a sattra (1. 9), 
a ‘charitable house’, ‘guesthouse’, in which numerous Brahmins could be fed. The 
document is dated (see 11. 6-7) to Sunday, the full-moon day of Magha, saka year 
851, equivalent to Sunday, January 17,930 CE. The connection with the foundation 
of a sattra is not an isolated case, and is of historical significance in and of itself. 
The word sattra has been attested in epigraphs since the fifth century to denote in¬ 
stitutions attached to temples in which Brahmins, renunciants, and the poor could 
be hosted and offered food and garments as a component of worship. 431 A further 
joint attestation of sattra and vidyadana is found in a stone inscription from Ko- 
lagallu, Bellary taluk (Bellary district, Karnataka), dated to the year saka 888 (984 
CE; see 11.2-4), during the reign of the Rastrakuta maharajadhiraja Akalavarsadeva 
(11.4-5). 432 It records a donation of land, a garden, and an oil mill (11.10-13) by the 
king to a Brahmin named Satyarasibhattara. 433 The following lines specify the pur¬ 
pose of the donation, which ‘was offered for a monastery endowed with a charitable 
house ( sattra ) as a gift of knowledge’ (11.17-18: vi[us]dyaddnasatravage mathakke 
kottam). Alternatively, the compound vidyadanasattra could also be interpreted as 
‘a charitable house for [the practice of] the gift of knowledge’. With this interpreta¬ 
tion one could reconnect the compound jndnasattra used in Sivadharmottara 
12.274, which I have understood (see translation at p. 162) as a reference to the 
hall in which public readings take place and where, as conveyed by the word satt¬ 
ra, other services to the community of Brahmins and ascetics can also take place. 
Willis observes that the institution of sattras attached to temples, from the Gupta 
times on, may be read as one of the strategies adopted by orthodox institutions 


431 For a discussion of the sattra and its earliest attestations in epigraphs, see Willis 2009, pp. 70- 
73. Willis points out that this word originally denoted a long sacrificial session, performed by priests 
for their own benefit (as attested in Vedic literature and, epigraphically, in a mid-second century 
inscription from Mathura; see Willis 2009, p. 70). In order to clarify the shift in the meaning of the 
notion of sattra, Willis refers i.a. to the so called Podagarh inscription, attesting that a sattra was 
meant to provide charity in a building attached to a temple, and that the intended recipients were 
mendicants and Brahmins (Willis 2009, p. 70). The dating of this record to the mid-fifth century, 
though strictly due to palaeographic reasons, makes it the earliest reference to sattra as a charitable 
place (Willis 2009, p. 81 fn. 41). 

432 Shama Shastri 1939, SII 9.67, pp. 38-39. 

433 He is described, according to a usual scheme in Kannada epigraphy, as ‘belonging to those 
[Brahmins] who [practice] self-control, restraint, recitation of the Vedas, meditation, the vow of 
silence, and readings of texts’; 11. 15-17: yamaniyamasvadhya<ya*>dhyanaiLi6imdnanusthana- 
parayanarappa snmaumtsat yarasibhatararargge. 
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to strengthen the function of the temple in order to counter the Buddhist support 
system developed for Buddhist monasteries (vz'/iaras). 434 According to the analy¬ 
sis of Zysk (1991), 435 medicine was traditionally practiced in the Buddhist institu¬ 
tions in ancient times. Its practice had been appropriated by the Brahmanical tra¬ 
ditions, a process for which both the Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya and the 
epigraphical attestations on the development of sattras and monasteries provide 
evidence. By contrast, the Nandipurana, at least the portion of it that has survived 
through the quotations of the digest-writers, lacks the stanzas on the building of 
the hermitage to host religious, teaching, social, and recreational activities; it has 
a few stanzas, however, on the ‘gift of health’. Eleven of those are quoted by 
Laksmidhara in his chapter devoted to the topic, which is based entirely on this 
short quotation from the Nandipurana.' 136 Also for this text, the gift of health consists 
of the construction of a hospital. 

To summarize, the gift of knowledge, as conceived in the second part of 
Sivadharmottara’s chapter 2, is intended for the financing of ritual manuscript read¬ 
ings, as well as for supporting teaching activities and, by analogy, the holders of 
the Saiva knowledge, the teachers, who also qualify as the recipients of the dona¬ 
tion of manuscripts. This financial support is then further extended to include the 
yogins, who are at the top of a hierarchy of spiritual advancement. This interpreta¬ 
tion strongly evokes the alternative meaning attributed to the gift of knowledge by 
the brief definition of the Nandipurana, i.e. a means of support for teachers that 
makes it possible for them to fulfill their functions ( Danakanda 12.170np). The 
Sivadharmottara, however, does not just generically exhort the donors to support 
Saiva teachers, but urges them to found proper institutions (the Saiva hermitage) 
that fulfill religious, pedagogical, and social functions, thus supporting a strategy 


434 See Willis 2008, p. 7 and fn. 52. 

435 The reason adduced by Zysk for the development of medicine whithin the ascetic move¬ 
ments is this: ‘From the perspective of the brahmanic social structure, it is similarly evident that 
physicians were considered to be impure and polluting, that they were excluded from the sacri¬ 
ficial rites, and that Brahmans were prohibited from practicing the art of healing’ (Zysk 1991, p. 
23). Zysk considers medicine as an integral part of Buddhist monasticism since its inception, in 
spite of the scanty archaeological evidence provided in support of this claim, and cites later non- 
Buddhist inscriptions—among which also the already mentioned Malkapuram pillar inscription 
and the Tamil inscription from the temple of Venkatesa—to argue that, by the tenth century, 
‘Hindu’ religious centres had established places devoted to the practice of medicine and healing 
(Zysk 1991, pp. 38-49). 

436 Danakanda 17; see Brick 2014, pp. 510-11 (text) and p. 209 (translation). 
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that would, in the course of time, lead to the development of 437 ‘a far-reaching net¬ 
work of interconnected seats’ to which the rise of Saivism owes a major part of its 
success. 

According to this understanding, the gift of knowledge can thus also be de¬ 
scribed as a gift with knowledge (and knowledgeable people) as its purpose. In¬ 
direct support for this interpretation is granted by the inscriptions recording the 
endowments of monasteries devoted to educational purposes, as well as places 
specifically meant for teaching activities, variously referred to in inscriptions as 
vidyasthana (literally, ‘place of knowledge’), ghatika, khandika, or hhattavrtti (lit¬ 
erally, ‘maintenance of Brahmins’). 438 Among the various records, the bilingual 
(Sanskrit verses and Tamil prose) Bahur copper plates of king Nrpatungavarman 
(ca. 860-870 CE), recording the grant of three villages to the residents of a 
vidyasthana at Vagur, 439 is particularly relevant to our inquiry. The stanzas of 
these copper plates propose a simple etymology for the word vidyasthana that 
could easily be applied to the vidyadana, as the text states, 440 ‘[tjhus this place for 
scholars is called a place of knowledge’. Vidya°, the first word in the compound 
vidyasthana, is here interpreted as a reference to the vidvans, ‘knowledgeable 
people’, which could also apply to the case of the vidyadana when intended as 
an offering of support to learned people. The Tamil portion of the inscription then 
sets the boundaries of the granted area (see 11. 56-65), while also specifying that 
the land enclosed in said boundaries, with all its buildings, natural resources. 


437 Sanderson 2009, p. 267, uses this expression with reference to the spread of the Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

438 A survey of epigraphical and literary sources concerning these institutions is given by 
Scharfe 2002, p. 166ff. 

439 Hultzsch 1925-26, El 18.2.1 thank Emmanuel Francis for bringing this source to my atten¬ 
tion. The dates of Nrpatungavarman’s rulership are taken from Francis 2013, p. 256. This inscrip¬ 
tion is on five copper plates and records the grant of three villages made in the eighth year of 
Nrpatungavarman’s reign (1. 22ff.). The recipients of this grant were the residents of a 
vidyasthana at Vagur, and the donor was Martanda (1.27) Nilaitangi (1.30), called ‘the great chief 
of Vesali’ (vesaliperaraiyan, 1. 46). As the text of the Sanskrit portion states (in the translation 
of Hultzsch 1925-26, p. 14), ‘this promoter of the family of Kuru (viz. Martanda Nilaitangi) gave 
to a seat of learning ( vidyasthana ) three villages in his own province which, at (his) request, (he 
had) received, provided with an executor, from that lord Nrpatunga’; (11.31-32, 35) gramatrayam 
svarastre sah lairuvamsavivarddhau. 32 ]nah vijha< pya> nrpatuhgesal labdham ajhaptipurwa- 
ka<m> [...] [L35] vidyasthanaya dattavan. 

440 Hultzsch 1925-26, El 18.2, 11. 38-39: tat sthanam evam vidusam vidyd[L 39 ]Sthanam 
pracaksate. 
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and animals, are to be intended (in Hultzsch’s translation)' 141 ‘as a source of reve¬ 
nue for the promotion of learning ( vidyabhoga ) to the residents of the seat of 
learning at Vagur’. The notion of vidyabhoga (literally, ‘enjoyment of knowledge’) 
invoked in this document is explained by Sircar as a synonym of vidyadhana, and 
defined as 442 ‘land assigned as a reward for learning’. Hence, it refers to the in¬ 
come used for the benefit of the teachers and the students of the vidyasthana. The 
Sivadharmottara, though never resorting to this terminology, promotes some¬ 
thing similar in the second part of its chapter 2, where vidyadana can be inter¬ 
preted as denoting the process of property transfer of which the vidyadhana 
/vidyabhoga is the theoretical construct, expressing the particular rights enjoyed 
by those who so benefit. The vidyadhana, as a type of property enjoyed by learned 
people, was first regulated by classical law texts, which are then followed by An- 
glo-Hindu law. 443 

One famous description of a Saiva monastery from southern India may help 
us to advance our inquiry into the procedures prescribed by the Sivadharmottara. 
The few epigraphical documents taken into consideration so far originate from 
different regions of India and, on average, they are all from a significantly later 
date than the one attributed to the composition of the Sivadharmottara. Even 
though they facilitate the verification of some of the instructions provided by the 
Saiva text, they generally lack any direct mention of the gift of knowledge. The 
case of an inscription from 1162 CE, and which is linked to the so-called Kotima- 
tha/Kodiyamatha of Balligavi, Shikarpur Taluq (Shimoga district, Karnataka), is 
different. In addition to offering an impressively detailed account of the religious, 
cultural, and social activities of a Saiva monastery, it also expressly mentions the 
gift of knowledge within a more or less fixed, formulaic list of activities financed 
through the grants endowed to the Saiva temple of Dasinakedaresvara (‘Lord of 
the Southern Kedara’). 444 As will be shown in the following lines, this document 
is not an isolated case. Similar expressions have been detected in other inscript¬ 
ions, some of which are connected with the same monastery, were issued in the 


441 Hultzsch 1925-26, El 18.2,11.71-72: vidyasthanattarkku vidya[bho][u 2 ibhogam ayi vagurode. 
This endowment was a brahmadeya (1. 73). Translation is at p. 15. 

442 Sircar 1966, p. 370. 

443 The vidyadhana is already mentioned in Manusmrti, 9.206. For this notion in the Dha- 
rmasastras and Anglo-Hindu law, and the problems concerning the partition of the properties so 
acquired, see Kane 1973, pp. 581-89. 

444 I refer here to Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 102. The passage on the description of the matha is also 
cited and translated by Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25 A-B, p. 222. Some considerations on the Kodi- 
yamatha can be found in Lorenzen 1991, pp. 103-107. 
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same time span, and were found in the enclosure of the southern Kedara temple 4 '' 5 
as well as in other nearby areas. 446 The Kodiyamatha monastery and the temple 
of Dasinakedaresvara were administered by a lineage of Saiva teachers that in¬ 
scriptions call muvarakoneya samtati, whose first master, Kedarasakti, is men¬ 
tioned in a document of 1112 CE from the village of Ablur/Abbaluru, Dharwad dis¬ 
trict (Karnataka) as affiliated with the Kalamukha sect. 447 The fact that the gift of 
knowledge is mentioned in formulaic expressions in several inscriptions origi¬ 
nating from the same place suggests that a fixed epigraphic style had been estab¬ 
lished. At the same time, however, one can not completely neglect the success 
enjoyed in this area by the aforementioned Kalamukhas, a division of non-tantric 
Saivism that, as also supported by the Sivadharmottara, reconnected itself with 
the cult of Lakula. This was known in the areas where the Kalamukha sect was 
attested, as documented by the testimony of another important epigraphic docu¬ 
ment produced in the Shikarpur Taluq, 448 which is contemporary with the set of 
evidence provided by the Kodiyamatha inscriptions. It confirms a more detailed 
knowledge of the practice of vidyadana, and the acquaintance of these people 
with the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara. The Kannada-speaking 
world thus proves to be a good arena for examining the interrelations between 
textual prescriptions and recorded religious practice, allowing—in spite of all the 
limits of the available documentation—a more balanced evaluation of the histo¬ 
ricity hidden in textual instructions. 

The document that is the point of departure for our inquiry is the previously 
mentioned inscription issued in 1162 CE. It offers, in strongly Sanskritized Kan¬ 
nada, a detailed account of the Kodiyamatha. 449 The text attributes a religious 
function to it, since it describes the Kodiyamatha as the abode of the god and of 
the Saiva ascetics who perform their religious duties there; a pedagogic function, 
as the seat devoted to the teaching of disciplines covering a vast area of Indian 
learning; and a ‘social’ function, which is carried out by offering ‘gifts of food’ 
(annadana ) to the needy, as well as medical care to the sick; 450 


445 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 92, 100,103,108. 

446 Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E. 

447 See Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25 A-B, p. 220. Fleet also draws attention to another document from 
the same area, in which Somesvara, a priest of the muvarakoneya samtati lineage, is described 
as one who brought new light to the Lakulasiddhantas. This record is dated to the 29 th year of 
Vikramaditya VI (1104 CE). 

448 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185. 

449 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 102. 

450 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 102 (this portion is also quoted by Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25 A-B, p. 222), 
11. 27-33: daksinake[L 2 s]darasthanamum sivalingapujapulakasasyasarasakedarasthanamum 
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There is the Kodiyamatha, the place of Daksinakedara ( daksinakedarasthana ), location of 
a beautiful field of crops [which are] like hairs bristling for the worship of the Sivalinga; the 
established place ( nisthitasthana ) for the ritual practice of the Saiva ascetics who are per¬ 
petual chaste students; a place for the self-recitation (svadhyayasthana) of the four Vedas— 
the Rg, Yajus, Sama, and Atharva —along with their ancillary treatises; a place for teaching 
(byakhyanasthana ) grammar, like the systems of Kumara, Panini, Sakatayana, and the 
Sabdanusasana; a place for teaching the six systems of philosophy—namely the Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Mimamsa, Samkhya, Buddhist, etc.; a place for teaching the treatises on Yoga— 
namely the Lakulasiddhanta, the work of Patanjali, and others; a place for various 
[branches of] learning ( vividhavidyasthana ), such as the 18 Puranas, the Dharmasastras, all 
Kavya compositions, drama, dance, and so on; a place for the provision of food (annada- 
nasthana ) to the poor, the helpless, the crippled, the blind, the deaf, story-tellers, singers, 
musicians, flute-players, dancers, Vaitalikas, the naked, the injured, the mendicants com¬ 
ing from various regions, like Jain mendicants, those bearing a single or triple staff, the 
hamsa and paramahamsa mendicants; a place for the medical treatment (bhaisajyasthana ) 
of the diseases of the many helpless and sick; a place for offering protection ( abhayapra- 
danasthana ) to all living beings. 

The document is dated to the year 1162 CE, which marks an important change in 
the history of the western Calukya rulers reigning over the historical region of 
Kuntala, the area in which the Kodiyamatha was located. For in this year, the 
Calukya king Tailapa III (also known as Trailokyamalla III, who gained power in 
saka 1072,1150-51 CE) 451 is overruled by his Kalacuri mahamandalesvara Bijjala, 
who from that point on appears in inscriptions with the attribution of the royal 
titles. 452 Bijjala, whom this document calls ‘lord of the Earth’ ( bhupati , 1. 8), is said 
to have arrived in Balligave in order to conquer the southern region ( daksina- 
digbhagamam sadhisal endu bijjalamahdrdjam, 1. 34) after hearing the praises of 


naisthikabrahmacaryyasivamunijandnusthananisthitasthanamum sdrigargyajussdmathaii 29 irwaca- 
turwedasvadhydyasthanamum kaumdrapdnimyasdkatdyanasabdanusdsanddibydkaranabyd- 
khydnasthanamum nydyavaisesikamimamsdsamkhyabainuojddhddisadudarsanabydkhydnastha- 
namum Idlailasiddhdmtapdtamjalddiydgasdstrabydkhdnasthdnamum astadasapuranadha- 
rmmasdstrasakalakdbyandtakandtikd\i 3 \\divividhavidydsthdnamum dmdnathapamgvamdhabadhi- 
rakathaka-gdyakavddakavdmsikanarttakavaitdlikanagnabhagnaksapanakaikadamditridamdi- 
hamsaparamahamsddind[i 32 ]nddesabhiksukajandnivdryyannaddnasthdnamum nandndtharogija- 
narddhabhaisajyasthdnamum sakalabhutabhayapraddnasthanamum agi kodiyamaiuythav 
irppudu. 

451 Fleet 1882, p. 53. 

452 Fleet 1882, p. 59. The document praises Bijjala for having gained power by defeating the 
kings who were his enemies, and celebrates him mostly as a fierce warrior (see 11.8-9), while the 
description of the Kodiyamatha is expounded within a conversation between five ministers 
( karunas ) and ‘the great minister Ravideva’ (ravidevamahapradhana , 1.25). 
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Daksinakedara and the Kodiyamatha, and to have made a grant of Kirugeri (1.47) 
for the following purposes: 453 

For the decoration and illumination of the god, lord of the southern Kedara, for the donation 
of food to the ascetics, for the gift of knowledge, for the renovation of the damaged, cracked, 
or worn-out [parts] of the [temple], for the satisfaction of the learned and the loved ones. 

In addition to the gift of knowledge, the list of aims for which a wealthy sponsor 
donates to a religious institution includes the renovation of the buildings and, as 
often established in epigraphical records in connection with the gift of know¬ 
ledge, the gift of food to the ascetics. Although this formulaic expression, or al¬ 
most identical expressions attested in similar epigraphs, do not clarify the nature 
of the gift of knowledge, the context of the document, particularly the description 
of the Kodiyamatha as a place renowned for the teaching of many different disci¬ 
plines and texts, suggests that the gift of knowledge mentioned here might have 
corresponded to one of the activities considered by the Sivadha-rmottara, which 
could have been the (ritual) provision of manuscripts and other learning sup¬ 
plies, the financing of manuscript recitations, or the support of teachers and stu¬ 
dents. 

Another inscription found in the enclosure of the Daksinakedara temple and 
dated to the same year mentions the gift of knowledge in a similar formula. 454 This 
one, however, though dated to 1162 CE, is still attributed to the rulership of Taila 
(1. 21), meaning that it was issued some months earlier than the former, at a time 
when Bijjala had not yet risen to power over Kuntala. The text of this document 
is severely damaged; we read, however, that the author of the grant to 
Daksinakedara is Mahadeva, the dandanayaka ruling over Banavase (1.43). After 
worshipping the master Vamasakti of the Kodiyamatha (1. 104), he makes a 
grant 455 ‘for the decoration and illumination of the god, lord of the southern 
Kedara, for the donation of food to the ascetics, for the gift of knowledge, for the 
platform-worship, for the renovation of the damaged, cracked, or worn-out 
[parts] of the [temple]’. 

Among the inscriptions belonging to the enclosure of the southern Kedara 
temple, the earliest to expressly mention the gift of knowledge is dated to 1128- 


453 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 102,11. 45-46: daksinakeddresvaradevarangabhdgarangabhd[Lt l 6]gakkam 
tapodhanaraharadanakkam vidyddanakkam khandasphutitajirnnoddharakkam sistestasantar- 
panakkam. 

454 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 108. 

455 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 108, 11. 105-06: devarangabhdgarangabhogakkam tapodhanara- 
[uonharadanakkam vidyddanakkam matakutaprasadakkam khandasphutitajirnnoddharakkav. 
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29 CE and ascribed to the reign of the western Calukya king Somesvara III, 456 who 
reigned from saka 1048 to 1060, (1126-39 CE). 457 The main focus of the inscription 
is the praise of the town of Balligave as a ‘seat of Dharma’, 458 of which the text 
further praises the temple of Daksinakedara, compared to the Kedara on the Gan¬ 
ges (11. 50-51), and its monastery, administered by the lineage called 
muvarakoneya samtati (1. 59). 459 Along with Taila, lord of Banavasi, Somesvara 
makes a grant of Tadavanale and the Hakkale field (1. 71) to the Daksinakedara 460 
‘for the renovation of the damaged, cracked, or worn-out [parts] of the [temple] 
of that place, for the donation of food to the ascetics, for the gift of knowledge, 
for the worship of the god’. A similarly terse expression is attested in an inscrip¬ 
tion from the same place dated to 1149 CE. 461 This is ascribed to the Santara rulers, 
supporters of Jainism. 462 According to this document, king Jagadeva heard his son 
Bammarasa praising Daksinakedara as a place for the absolution of all sins (11. 
34-35), and so they went there to pay homage to the acarya Gautama, of the 


456 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 100. The dating is to the third Calukya-Bhuloka year, the year Kilaka (1.70). 
According to Pillai 1922, pp. 195-96, the Kilaka year is listed as no. 42 in the southern cycle, 15 in 
the northern, and corresponds to 1128-29 CE in the southern calendar. The historical setting of this 
epigraph is given by 11.31-32: ‘When the emperor of the Calukyas, the lord Somesvara, sovereign of 
the Earth, having headed southward in order to perform a conquest of all directions, [and] having 
arrived, after fixing [his] camp in the Hulluniyatirtha, amusing himself in relaxed conversations, 
was having a discourse on Dharma’; calukyacakravarttisomesvarorvisvaram bhulokamallam 
digviii 32 ijayam geyyal endu daksinabhimukhan agi bandu hulluniyatirththadol bidam bittu su- 
khasankathavinodadim dharmmaprasangamam maduttam irppudum. 

457 Fleet 1882, p. 52. 

458 Balligave is compared to Amaravati, Bhogavatl, and Alakapura (11. 37-38), and described 
as the place where the adherents of various religious traditions perform their rites: ‘There, by 
means of the temples of Hari, Hara, [Brahma] the lotus-seated [god], [Jina] who is free from de¬ 
sires, [and] of Buddha, in this way the five mathas will shine in this town like the five-arrowed 
[god] who shines for the earth’; (11. 44-45) aiusiffi hariharakamalasanavitaragabauddhalaya- 
ngalind intu vasundhareg eseva pancasaradant ire pancamathangal esevuv apattanadol. 

459 The lineage (gurukula ) of the muvarakoneyasantati is listed at 11. 59-66. This ends with the 
praise of Vidyabharana who, wishing to spend his life solely in the cultivation of wisdom, had 
passed over his office to Vamasakti (11.63-66). 

460 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 100,11.69-70: alliya khandasphutitajirnnohddharakkam tapodhanara- 
haradanakkam vidyadanakkam devatapinnoijegav. 

461 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 103. The events narrated in the inscription are dated to the thirteenth 
year of the ‘glorious Calukya emperor’ ( calukyapratapacakravarti ) Jagadekamalla (1. 40), the 
year Sukla (the third according to the southern cycle; see Pillai 1922, p. 195). 

462 Of these kings, the document mentions two contemporary kings: Jagadeva (1. 18), ruling 
over the seven Konkanas (1. 21) from Setu (1. 29, southwest of the Sagar taluk), and his brother 
Jayakesi, praised as ‘the spotless autumnal moon in the milk and water ocean of the religion of 
the Victorious’ (jinadharmmaksiranirakaravisadasaraccandran, 1.13). 
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muvarakone lineage, and made a grant of Kundur in the Santalige 1000 (1. 43), 
with enjoyment valid for three generations. The revenue was again to be em¬ 
ployed 463 ‘for offerings to the god, for the renovation of the damaged, cracked, or 
worn-out [parts] of the [temple] of that place, for the donation of food to the as¬ 
cetics, for the gift of knowledge’. 

A further Kodiyamatha inscription of the time of Bijjala, 464 dated to 1168 CE, 465 
celebrates a grant made by the dandanayaka Kesava (1. 26), depicted as ruling 
over Taddavadi 1000, Hanugal 500, and Banavase 12000 (1. 27). In this inscrip¬ 
tion, the vidyadana is mentioned twice, both times in connection with the gift of 
food ( annadana ). The first mention occurs in a passage celebrating the glory of 
the Kedaresvara temple, which was seen in all its splendour by Kesava when he 
came to inspect the country: 466 ‘having seen [...] the performance of uncountable 
duties like the gift of knowledge and the gift of food of the glorious Kedaresvara 
god of the South of the royal seat of Balligave.’ After revering the already men¬ 
tioned teacher Vamasakti (1.35), Kesava granted the village of Chikka Kannugi (1.39), 
whose revenue had to be addressed to various activities connected with the temple, 
as well as spent 467 ‘for the decoration and the service to the glorious god Kedara of the 
South, for the renovation of broken, cracked, or worn-out [parts], for the gift of 
food and the gift of knowledge to the Brahmin ascetics ( brahmanatapodhanara- 
nnadanavidyddanakka) .’ This last passage rewords the formulaic expressions at¬ 
tested in the other epigraphs by inserting both the gift of knowledge and the gift 
of food in the same compound as the beneficiaries of these gifts ( brahmanatapo- 
dhanaru). In the other attestations, only the ascetics were clearly referred to as 
the addressees of the gift of food (in the expression tapodhanaraharaddnakkam). 

Analoguous expressions such as those attested in the Kodiyamatha inscrip¬ 
tions also occur in other documents from the same geographical area. They are 
not connected with the Kodiyamatha, but are still related to Kalamukha lineages. 
The Gaddak inscription no. 2 is such an example. 468 It is in Sanskrit and recorded 
a donation made in saka year 1115 (1193 CE) by the Hoysala king VIraballala to the 


463 Rice 1902, EC 7, Slct 103,11.42-43: devaranaivedyakkam khan\ui\dasphutitajirnnoddhara- 
kkam tapodhanaraharaddnakkam vidyadanakkav. 

464 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 92. 

465 This grant is dated to the sixteenth year of the Kalacuri era (1.37). 

466 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 92,11. 28-30: rdjaiu 9 idhanibaUigdveya srimaddaksinakeddresvaradevara 
[...] [\ 3 oividydddndnnaddnddyanekasrikdryyam nodi. 

i\67 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 92, 11. 39-40: srimaddaksinakeddradevaramgabho[u,oigaramgabh6ga 
khamdhasphutitajirnnoddhdrakkam brbhmanatapodhanarannadanavidyddbnakka. 

468 Fleet 1873. The text of this epigraph is on pp. 299-301. This is also mentioned in Schmied- 
chen 2014, p. 427. 
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temple of Trikutesvara, to which the Kalamukhacarya Siddhanticandrabhusana 
was attached; again, the donation is made 469 ‘for the purpose of repairing any¬ 
thing that might be broken, torn, or worn out with age, for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing for instruction, and for the purpose of providing food for ascetics. Brahmans 
(sic!), and others’. On the other hand, a more literal juxtaposition between the 
gifts of food and of knowledge is further attested in the record referring to the 
rulership of Bijjala, this time in the village of Ablur/Abbaluru, 470 which is located 
in the Nagarakhanda 70 in Banavase 12,000 (1.77). The context is closer to that of 
the Kodiyamatha inscriptions, since the gift of knowledge and the gift of food are 
again referred to as activities to be financed in connection with the funding of a 
religious institution. Fleet proposes to date this document to ‘about 1200’, or even 
earlier, due to the mention of Kadamba Kamadeva (at 11. 81, 90 and 99), and of 
Kesavaraja as the composer of the record. 471 This epigraph is particularly im¬ 
portant for the history of Saivism in the Kannada-speaking world, since it re¬ 
counts the locally famous story of Ekanta Ramayya, also called Rama, and is con¬ 
nected with the emergence of the VIrasaiva tradition. 472 Rama is said to have come 
to Earth during the rulership of Bijjala, in a period of crisis for Saivism, and to 


469 Translation by Fleet 1873, p. 303. Text: srisvayambhutrikutesvaradevasyamgaramga- 
bhogakhamdasphutitajirnnoddharadyarttam vidyadanarttham tapbdhanabrahmanadibho- 
janarttham. 

470 Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E. 

471 Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E, p. 238. 

472 An analysis of the literary motives and historical implications of the story of Ekanta 
Ramayya is given in Ben-Herut 2012. It is based on the account of this inscription, along with 
those of the Ekantaramitandeya Ragale and the Basavapuranamu. According to the story as re¬ 
counted in the Abbaltiru inscription, Rama was the son of two pious Brahmins, Purusottama and 
Padmambike, who could not have children (11.17-19); after the couple makes a puja to Sambhu, 
the latter requests his attendant VIrabhadra that a part of himself be born as a man -Rama- 
whose mission will be to put an end to the decadence of Saivism by defeating the observances of 
its main competitors, the Jains and the Buddhists (11. 20-26). When he is an adult, Rama bets 
with the Jains in Abbaluru that, upon cutting off his head, it will be given back to him by Siva (11. 
38-39). If this happens, they are bound to destroy their icons of Jina. Rama then proceeds to cut 
his head off, which, after having been exhibited for seven days, is returned to him. Brought back 
to life, Rama himself destroys the head of a Jina statue, since the Jains did not keep their promise 
(11. 43-45). When the Jains complain to Bijjala, Rama is summoned. In the presence of the king, 
Rama makes a new bet with the Jains, saying that he will be able to cut off his head again, and it 
will be given back to him by Siva even after being burnt (11.46-47). Now the eight hundred tem¬ 
ples of the Jains are at stake (11. 48-50). They refuse to accept the challenge, and their refusal 
determines Rama’s victory, which will then be approved by Bijjala with a proper certificate. 
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have defeated the Jains, who gained the support of the same Bijjala. 473 Although 
depicted as a supporter of Jainism, Bijjala seals the victory of Rama against the 
Jains by paying homage to him and granting a village to the temple of Vira 
Somanatha. Then the document relates that Tribhuvanamalla Somesvara (IV), 474 
after hearing the story of Rama, invites him to come to his palace and eventually 
pays homage to him. Together, the two perform several rituals in order to repair 
the damages perpetrated by the Jains; additionally, the king grants the same A- 
bbaluru village to the temple of Vira Somanatha (1. 71). The revenues are used 475 
‘for the occasion, among others, of the purificatory ceremony of the month Caitra 
and the festival of spring, and for the gift of food and the gift of knowledge—say¬ 
ing that the village was to belong to that god;’ the village of Abbaluru is then 
granted to Paramesvara (11.78-79). 

The expression which again mentions the gift of knowledge in connection 
with the gift of food is different from those attested in the Kodiyamatha inscrip¬ 
tions, but can still be reconnected with a formulaic pattern attested in other in¬ 
scriptions. It is remarkable that other records from the same area may replace the 
word vidyadana with a reference to a more specific activity instead of reproducing 
this identical sentence. One example is provided by an inscription of Somesvara 
III (called maharajadhiraja Bhulokamalladeva at 11. 16-19) from the village of 
Ingalesvar, Bagevadi taluk (Bujapur district, Karnataka) 476 dated to saka 1054 
(1128 CE, see 11. 25-26). This document records a donation provided by Herma- 
diyarasa (1.34), who was a member of the Kalacuri family, as was Bijjala, and was 
likewise described as ‘lord of the fortress of Kalanjara’ (1. 20, kalanjarapu- 
ravaradhlsvara), and occupied the office of mahamandalesvara (11. 33-34). The 
donation was addressed to the god Nllakantha 477 ‘for the offerings destined for 


473 Note that the accounts of the foundation of the Virasaiva tradition often depict Bijjala as an 
enemy of Saivism and a supporter of Jainism (Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E, p. 240). The Saiva narra¬ 
tives contained in the Basavapurana and in the Channabasavapurana tell of a huge uprising 
brought about by Basava and his followers, which then ends with Bijjala’s assassination (Fleet 
1898-99, El 5.25E, p. 242). 

474 According to documents, this king, who can be considered the last descendant of the west¬ 
ern Calukya lineage, had at least partially restored the power of the western Calukyas by taking 
advantage of the controversies which Jains and Virasaivas were involved in, and which caused 
a sudden weaning of the Kalacuri’s power (Fleet 1882, pp. 54-56). 

475 Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E, 11. 76-77: srimadvirasomanathadedevara degulada matakuta- 
prakarakhamdasputi-tajinnodharakkam devara angabhogarangabhoganaivedyakkam caitra 
iL 77 ]pavitravasarhtdtsavddipa<*r>vva-ga!igavannadanavidyadanakka<*m>. 

476 Desai 1964, SII 15.2. 

477 Desai 1964, SII 15.2: 11. 29-30: devatdpu[i 3 oijegavanabhdgakkam puranakhandikacaitrapa- 
vitravintin.it akkam. 
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the worship of the deity and the decoration [of his icon], of such kind and quan¬ 
tity [to be used] for a Purana class and for the Caitra and Pavitra festivals’. This 
phrase is close to the one used in the Abbaluru inscription, but it replaces the gift 
of knowledge with a reference to the study of the Puranas. Only some years ear¬ 
lier, another document, issued under the rulership of Tribhuvanamalladeva 
(Vikramaditya VI), seems to have recorded a similar formula, although the frag¬ 
mentary conditions of the text make a complete verification impossible. 478 Ac¬ 
cording to the introduction, this inscription is located in the Virabhadra temple 
of Alur, in the Dharwar district, and is tentatively dated to 1124 CE. 479 The donor 
is called Permadiyaresaru, and the goods he grants are destined ‘for the offerings 
for the decoration of the [icon] of the goddess, classes of the Rgveda ...<missing>’ 
(1. 24: deviyamgabhoganivedyakke rugvedada khandika<....>). The rest of the line 
is unfortunately not extant, and the editor does not give the exact extent of the 
missing portion, making it impossible to guess with any degree of certainty how 
the sentence might continue. The donees are the local Brahmins. 

These last cases propose the financing of two activities that the Sivadha- 
rmottara has in fact included in the category of gift of knowledge, namely the 
public recitation of texts and the support of teaching activities; significantly, they 
do so by using a formula with which an almost contemporary record from the 
same area makes express reference to the gift of knowledge. A further example 
that deserves to be mentioned here is a document issued at Kurgod / Kurugodu 
(Bellary district, Karnataka), attributed to the rulership of Somesvara IV. 480 The 
record celebrates the Sinda family ruling in Kurgod as mahamandalesvara, in 
particular the current ruler Rachamalla II and his father Rachamalla I. It records 
that the latter had granted an estate to the temple of Siva in the year saka 1095 
(1173-75 CE), which was in favour of the teacher Bala Sivacarya, described as pro¬ 
ficient in the ‘scriptures of Lakulisvara’ and the Kalamukha doctrine (11. 37-38: 
lakullsvaragamakalamukha\uH\darsanarhgalantaldi). The second part of the epi¬ 
graph (11.44-47) reports that his son, Rachamalla II, had made several donations, 
including 481 ‘offerings, renovation of ancient [buildings], recitations of the Vedas 


478 Krishnamacharlu, Panchamukhi and Rao 1939, SII 11.174. 

479 The year is given according to the Calukyavikrama era (1. 26); in this case, the year number 
49 was reintegrated by the modern editor of the epigraph, resting on a calculation made on the 
basis of the other astronomical information available in the preserved parts of the document. 

480 Barnett 1917-18, El 14.19A. This document is also discussed in Sanderson forth., p. 12 fn. 
18. 

481 Barnett 1917-18, El 14.19A, 1. 46: °naivedyajirnndddhdracaitrapavitrasvddhydyavaiseshika- 
byakhydnakhandikasivadharmmapurdnapathanavannaddnav. 
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during the Caitra and Pavitra festivals, classes on the Vaisesika teaching, read¬ 
ings of the Sivadharmapurana, gifts of food’ on the occasion of the grant of an 
agrahara and after having shown devotion to said teacher. According to a note 
reported by Fleet, who is the editor of this inscription, this happened on a date 
that he interprets as October 24,1181CE (corresponding to saka 1103). 482 The third 
and last part of this inscription registers another grant to the same temple (1.48- 
end). As already pointed out (see § 1.3), the Puranic tradition knew the Siva- 
dharma as one of the Upapuranas, hence its identification as Sivadharmapurana. 
However, it is also possible to interpret this compound as a dvandva. This epi¬ 
graph can therefore be counted among those that attest to the actual use of the 
Sivadharma— either a reference to one of the two works of the Sivadharma corpus 
known in the region, namely the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, or 
both texts collectively—for public readings. Inscriptional evidence from the 
South for the practice of public recitation of these works is particularly rich in the 
Tamil-speaking areas, dating back to documents of the early eleventh-century 
Cola kings; 483 further records from Nepal attest that this phenomenon also spread 


482 Barnett 1917-18, El 14.19A, p. 267. 

483 The earliest epigraphical attestations of public readings of the Sivadharma are dated to the 
reign of Rajendra Cola I (reigned 1012-1044 CE; see Shastri 1955, p. 194ff. References to this and 
the following document are also mentioned in Shastri 1955, p. 629 and 640—text; p. 633 and 
659—footnotes). To the second year of his reign is ascribed an epigraphical record found on the 
western wall of the central shrine in the Naganathasvamin temple at Tirunagesvaram, Tamil 
Nadu (ARE 214, 1911; appeared as ARE 919, p. 16). As reported by the summary of the record’s 
contents, this documents a local assembly of Tirukkudamukkil which accepted an amount of 
money donated by a benefactor (whose name is given as Vikkiramasinga-Pallavaraiyan). The 
money was employed, among other things, to repair damages to the irrigation system, to provide 
offerings in the temple of Tirunagisvaram-Udayir, and to finance the recitation of the 
Sivadharma. This was supposed to take place in a hall whose building had been financed by the 
same benefactor. Another reference to the reading of the Sivadharma is ascribed to the eighth 
year of reign of Rajendra Cola I (ARE 321, 1917; appeared as no. 1172, p. 28). This is inscription 
from Panaiyavaram (South Arcot, modern Villupuram district, Tamil Nadu), on the southern 
wall of a mandapa located in front of the shrine in the Netroddharakasvamin temple. It is re¬ 
ported to register several ritual activities that took place at the temple, among which offerings, 
the reading of the Sivadharma, and the singing of Tiruppadiyam hymns. 

Almost contemporary with these records and originating from the same geographical area are 
the two related temple inscriptions from Tiruvallsvaram, both ascribed to the reign of Jatava- 
rman Sundaracola Pandya (Ramanatha Ayyar 1962, SII 14.160 and 161, pp. 85-90, corresponding 
to ARE 327 and 332, 1916. On this king, see Shastri 1955, pp. 202-203). These documents come 
from the Tirunelveli district, modern Tamil Nadu, and are both placed on the northern wall of 
the Valisvara temple. According to the introduction, only the second one is dated, referring to 
the sixty-fifth day in the seventeenth year of the reign of the aforementioned king. Jatavarman 
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to such a distant area and at a much later time in history.' 18 ' 1 Moreover, the Kurgod 
grant refers to the reading of the Sivadharmapurana and the institution of classes 
by using an expression that resembles the one used in the Abbaltiru grant with 
reference to the vidyadana. 

Thus, the few examples examined so far offer some confirmation, albeit par¬ 
tial, of the information conveyed by the Vidyadanadhyaya. These documents do 
attest the existence of the notion of the gift of knowledge with reference to en¬ 
dowments intended as a means of support for the actors within the circulation of 
knowledge. The inscriptions examined seem, at least partially, to have known the 
gift of knowledge both in the sense of material aid for teaching activities and as 
the financing of public ritual readings, which are identical with two of the inter¬ 
pretations given by the Sivadharmottara and the Nandipurana. No other details 
can be extracted from these documents in this regard, apart from the epigraphic 
attestations examined so far, which almost unanimously show a connection with 
Saiva environments, more specifically with the Lakula-worshipping Kalamukha 
sects mostly prevalent in Karnataka; in one case, the Sivadharma is expressly 
mentioned, although the connection with the gift of knowledge is a mere conjec¬ 
ture there. 

Another Kannada inscription attesting the combined use of the words sattra 
and vidyadana, despite the fact that they are not included in the same compound, 
comes from a rather different area. This inscription belongs to the Mallesvara 
temple of Nandikotkur (Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh), 485 is dated to saka 980 
(1057 CE, see 11. 27-30), and referred to the reign of the western Calukya king 
Trailokyamalla I (1. 3ff.), who is the first of his lineage to have been documented 
as the ruler of the town of Kalyana. 486 The donation recorded by our epigraph took 


was a son of Rajendra, appointed by him as viceroy in Madura and Kerala with the title of Cola- 
Pandya. His reign lasted for about twenty years, approximately up to 1040 CE. Both inscriptions 
record the purchase and endowment of a suburb of Rajarajacaturvedimangalam to the Tiru- 
valisvaram-udaiyar temple, as well as the financial support for feeding the Brahmans and read¬ 
ing the Sivadharma. 

484 Manuscript sources from Nepal that attest the public reading of the texts belonging to the 
Sivadharma corpus under the Malla kings are discussed in De Simini 2016. As observed in § 2.1, 
one of the best proofs of the liturgical use of the manuscripts of the Sivadharma, especially in 
the performance of public recitations, are the many attestations of the Santyadhyaya of the 
Sivadharmasastra in single-text manuscripts from early times on. 

485 Shama Shastri 1939, SII 9.121, pp. 102-103. 

486 A reference to Kalyana can be read in one of the epithets attributed to the king, who is here 
described as ‘partaking of the enjoyment of thousands of fruits [deriving from] the rise of the 
unsurpassed, supreme good (kalyana)’; Shama Shastri 1939, SII 9.121,11.8-11: anava^yatapara- 
makalyandbhyuda[Lwiyasahasra-phalabhdgabhagi{u\\ni. 
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place 487 ‘when the honorable Niriyarasi MailaladevI and the honorable Ballava- 
rasa went to the glorious Mallikarjunadeva [temple]’, and was addressed to the 
god Adibhairava (see 11. 34-35, adibhaira^vadevarggam) of the said temple. It 
consisted of a ‘town of Siva’ ( sivapura , 1. 36) and other villages. The purposes of 
this endowment are listed as follows: ‘for a water-house (a water-tank?) for the 
ascetics, with the purpose of [achieving] a gift of knowledge’ (11. 31-33: tapo- 
dhana[i 32 \rggavam varisatrakkam vidya<da>nani[h»]mityadim). The beneficiaries 
of the donation are the same mentioned in the previously examined records, 
namely the ascetics; this time, the sattra is not linked to the gift of knowledge, 
but rather used in reference to a different kind of arrangement. The gift of know¬ 
ledge, here in composition with the noun nimitya, which is used to express pur¬ 
pose, must most likely be interpreted as a label attached to the donation as a 
whole. In accordance with the prescriptions of the Sivadharmottara and simply 
on account of its recipients, i.e. the Saiva ascetics, it meets the requirements of a 
gift of knowledge. An undated inscription from the Arkalgud taluk (Hassan dis¬ 
trict, Karnataka), 488 which refers to the kingdom of NItimarga Nanniyaganga (11. 
2-5) 489 and mentions the vidyadana, can be interpreted in a similar way. This epi¬ 
graph registers a gift of land addressed to the Brahmin Makhandabhatara 490 as a 
vidyadana (1.7, vidyadanagottamanna). However, further details that could justly 
give rise to speculations on the connection between the gifted land (whose bor¬ 
ders are established at 11. 8-15) and the gift of knowledge are lacking. The only 
plausible deduction is that the donee constitutes this link and it is thus to be 
found in the function of this gift: providing a means of sustenance for said Brah¬ 
min, thus enabling him to engage in recitations and teaching activities, and pos¬ 
sibly also providing an appropriate location for fulfilling these duties as part of 
the donation. 


487 Shama Shastri 1939, SII 9.121, 11. 17-20: srimatniriyarasimailaiusideviyaru sriballavara 
iLi 9 isarum srimanmallikdrjunadevara[uo]ge bijayamgeydalli. 

488 Rice 1902a, EC 5.1, Ag 24. 

489 This sovereign is attested between the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
tury (see Rice 1880, p. 69 and 1902, EC 5, p. XLIII). 

490 As for the identification of the names of donors and beneficiaries, Rice (1902) identifies the 
donor with the king himself, and reads the name of the recipient as ‘to his ayya Makhanda¬ 
bhatara’ (11. 6-7: srimat[u]taddayyamakhandabhatarargge), the Kannada word ayya meaning a 
teacher or a guide. The editors of the new series of the Epigraphia Carnatica republished this 
epigraph in EC N 8.28, p. 132 (text in Kannada) and pp. 534-35 (translation). Their new rendition 
completes Rice’s translation, which did not include the technicalities of the grant, but also reads 
Taddayya as a proper name rather than as an apposition of Makhandabhatara; more specifically, 
according to this interpretation Taddaya would be the name of the donor. 
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Admittedly, the inscriptions examined so far only provide limited verification 
for the practices dealt with profusely in the Sivadharmottara and other litera¬ 
ture—it is very unfortunate that, when it comes to rituals, Indian inscriptions 
mostly provide us with lists, and little more. These documents only enable us to 
make some assumptions, but at least provide firm chronological and geographic¬ 
al evidence for knowledge of the vidyadana. There is, however, one further docu¬ 
ment to take into consideration, which could prove conclusive for linking the lit¬ 
erary and the epigraphical evidence analyzed so far. This is another inscription 
from Karnataka found in the Shikarpur taluk, the same district as the Kodiya- 
matha, and was issued in the same years as those epigraphs. The importance of 
this document for the present inquiry is that it makes it possible to prove beyond 
doubt not only that the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara were known 
in the area, but also that the gift of knowledge was practiced, and that this was 
performed in adherence to some of the procedures taught in the second chapter 
of the Sivadharmottara. The author of our epigraph must have had direct access 
to both the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, as proved by literal refer¬ 
ences to prescriptions found in the Vidyadanadhyaya, but also through direct 
quotations of verses from these texts. The inscription I refer to is located on a 
stone close to the northwestern wall of the Pranavesvara temple in the Karnataka 
village of Talagunda, which the inscription calls the ‘village of Sthanugudha’ 
{sthanugudhagrama, 1. 47 and 52). 491 The site is in north-central Karnataka, close 
to Banavasi, in the Shikarpur taluk of the Shimoga district. The village of Tala¬ 
gunda is an important, albeit small, epigraphical site, in which three dynasties 
ruling over Karnataka, namely the Kadambas, the Calukyas, and the Kalacuris, 
are attested. 492 The document records an agrahara, which is the donation of a vil- 


491 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185. Inscriptions of the area give an account of the establishment of this 
place as an agrahara ascribed to the obscure figure of Mukkanna Kadamba, lord of Banavase. 
An inscription from the Pranavesvara temple (Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 186), dated by the editor to 
approximately the thirteenth century, narrates that this king was looking for Brahmins in the 
southern region (daksinapathadolu, 1.11) but, unable to find any, had to move Brahmin families 
from Ahicchatra (1.12) in the North to Sthanugudha. He then founded this agrahara in a place 
where the god Pranavesvara was (1.14). The same epigraph celebrates Sthanugudha/Tanagudur 
as a place of learning, where all the systems of philosophy were studied, along with the eighteen 
Mahapuranas and the Smrtis (see 1.15 onward). 

492 The famous pillar inscription (Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 176; a more detailed analysis is in Kiel- 
horn 1905-06, El 8.5. See also the announcement made in Biihler 1896, IA 25) is in front of the 
temple of Pranavesvara. It was written under Santivarman and celebrated the grant of a tank 
under his father Kakusthavarman (1. 14); the inscription tells the story of Mayurasarman, the 
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lage to Brahmins who will then be in charge of its administration. The village do¬ 
nated is called Hiriya Tagulatti, and is located in the district of Banavase 12000 
(1. 58). The document further specifies how to distribute the income of the local 
temple among different Brahmanical schools, for the maintenance of teachers, 
students, and various workers (11. 60-68). It is bilingual, with Sanskrit and Kan¬ 
nada stanzas opening the text, while only Kannada is used in the documentary 
prose section. 493 The document is dated to 494 ‘saka year 1079, Jovian year of Isvara, 


founder of the Kadamba dynasty (11.2-7), giving the Kadamba lineage up to Kakusthavarman in 
11.8-14, with ample praise for the latter. This is the first document that attests the use of Sanskrit 
and the knowledge of kavya in the area (its importance in this respect has been amply stressed 
in Pollock 2006, p. 116). According to this account, the Kadamba lineage had gained authority 
over a territory bounded by the western ocean ( amarnnava ) and extending to the unknown loca¬ 
tion of Prehara, after struggling with the Pallavas of Kancipura. Note that Rice (1902, EC 7, p. 8) 
reads Premara instead of Prehara and identifies it with ancient Malwa. Kielhorn suggests that it 
can only be read as Prehara, and cautiously leaves the identification of the place dubious (Kiel- 
horn 1905-06, El 8.5, p. 28 and p. 32 fn. 10). As for the chronological time frame, Rice (1902, EC 
7, p. 9) tentatively assigns it to the fifth century, whereas Kielhorn (1905-06, El 8.5, p. 21) would 
rather opt for the first half of the sixth. 

Some fragmentary inscriptions from the Pranavesvara temple specifically connect the establish¬ 
ment of this temple with the Kadamba dynasty. An inscription found on the doorway of the ves¬ 
tibule of the Pranavesvara temple (Seshadri 1970, EC N 18, Slct 325) ascribes the construction of 
the mahadvaras to the king Kakustavarman, whose kingdom was celebrated in the Talagunda 
pillar inscription as the culmination of the Kadamba expansion. Another incomplete inscription 
from the same temple (Seshadri 1970, EC N 18, Skt 326), from the left side of the doorway of the 
vestibule, mentions the queen Prabhavati, wife of Mrgesavarman, Santivarman’s successor. 

493 The opening Sanskrit slokas are in 11.1-4. From that point on, Kannada verses and prose 
alternate until 11.34-44, where the text returns to Sanskrit slokas. Kannada prose is then the sole 
medium of the document until the concluding statements (1.86), for which the author turns once 
again to the use of the Sanskrit sloka. 

494 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,1.57: sakavarsam 1079ney isvarasamvatcharada pusyada punnami 
somavarav uttarayanasamkramana vyatipatadamdu. 

All the passages quoted from this epigraph are taken from my own diplomatic transcript of the 
text in Kannada characters published by Rice at pp. 273-77 of the said volume. I was also able to 
examine the text prepared in Mysore for the forthcoming second edition of this inscription in the 
new series of the Epigraphia Carnatica , which, however, does not introduce any change to the 
text as printed by Rice. Access to unpublished materials has been made possible thanks to the 
efforts of professor B.A. Vivelca Rai (University of Mangalore/University of Wurzburg), my first 
Kannada teacher and a very generous person. I chose to refer to the version in Kannada charac¬ 
ters and not to Rice’s romanized transcript because the latter does not report any reference to the 
lines of the inscription, and also because this text seems to have been ‘normalized’ by the editor. 
Some orthographical mistakes and morphological inaccuracies that are detectable in the text in 
Kannada characters seem to have been silently corrected in the romanized version (see e.g. 1.36, 
where bhumipa in Kannada script becomes bhumidam in Roman characters, or bhumi samo 
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full-moon day of the month Pausa, Monday, on the occasion of the uttara- 
yanasankramana [festival], under the vyatipatayoga’ (1. 57), corresponding to 
Monday, December 16,1157 CE. 495 The inscription mentions the ruler Bijjala of the 
Kalacuri family as mahamandalesvara (his eulogy is at 11.15-18), while the region 
was still ruled by the western Calukyas, of whom the document provides a con¬ 
cise genealogy. 496 


danam changed in bhumi samam danam). Furthermore, in at least one case, Rice seems to have 
opted for a hyper-archaism, namely when the word honnu in the Kannada-character text (1.64), 
a form which is also used in the modern language in the meaning of ‘money’ (originally ‘gold’), 
appears in its more archaic guise of ponnu in the romanized version. 

495 See Pillai 1922a, p. 317.1 thank Marco Franceschini for his kind help in verifying this date 
and for providing me with the appropriate bibliographical materials. Two dating systems have 
been employed here: the absolute saka year (expired), which would correspond to 1157 CE, and 
the year of the cyclic Jovian calendar. In the northern cycle of this sixty-year-based calendar, the 
Isvara year is the forty-fourth, corresponding to 1154 CE; in the southern cycle, the Isvara year is 
the eleventh, and corresponds to 1157 CE, thus perfectly matching the data of the saka year (for 
the Jovian cycles, see Pillai 1922, pp. 50-52; the lists are at pp. 195-97). The uttarayanasamkra- 
mana (or -sankranti) is the day on which the sun starts its northern route, namely the winter 
solstice (Pillai 1994, p. XIV). As for the yogas, Pillai (1922, p. 20) defines them as a ‘fictitious’ 
notion, being ‘the joint distance which would be travelled by the sun and the moon [from new 
moon to new moon] in a given period of time, supposing that these bodies travelled in opposite 
directions’. References to yogas are very rare and usually late, requiring the use of almanacs 
(pancanga ), since it would be impossible to establish a yoga just by observing the position of the 
moon and sun with the bare eye. The complete list includes 27 yogas, and the vyatipatayoga is 
number 17 (Pillai 1922, p. 199). 

496 The following kings are mentioned in 11.13-14 (the information in the following lines relies 
on the account given by Fleet 1882, pp. 39-54): Taila (II), also known from the sources as Tailapa 
and Ahavamalla I, who had restored the western Calukyas and reigned for 24 years starting from 
saka 895 (973-74 CE); his eldest son Sattiga (also called Satyasraya II), who ascended to power 
in saka 919 (997-98 CE); and his grandson Vikramaditya (V), also known as Tribhuvanamalla I, 
whose reign started approximately in saka 932 (1010-11 CE). Also mentioned is Jayasimha (III), 
also known as Jagadekamalla I, who came to power in saka 940 (1018-19 CE). His son Somesvara 
(I), called Ahavamalla in the inscription (and also known as Trailokyamalla I), succeeded his 
father in saka 964 (1042-43 CE), and was the first king under which Kalyana is mentioned as the 
capital of this branch of the Calukyas. Our inscription does not mention Ahavamalla’s son 
Somesvara (II), whose attestations range from saka 990 to 997 (1068-75 CE), but skips to 
Somesvara’s successor Vikramaditya (VI), commonly known as Tribhuvanamalla (II) and whom 
this document calls Permadi, who reigned between saka 997 and 1048 (1073-1126 CE). The line¬ 
age proceeds further without interruption, mentioning the latter’s son Somesvara (III), who 
reigned from saka 1048 until 1060 (1126-39 CE), and was succeeded in saka 1060 (1138-39 CE) 
by his eldest son Jagadekamalla II, in turn succeeded by Taila III (Trailokyamalla III) in saka 
1072 (1150-51 CE). Taila III was the ruling king when the document under examination was is¬ 
sued. 
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The person who composed this epigraph was acquainted with the Sivadha¬ 
rmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, and quotes stanzas from both works. The in¬ 
itial Sanskrit stanzas broadly correspond to the incipit of the Sivadharmasastra, 997 
while some of the stanzas inserted before the long prose section in which the 


497 The Sanskrit incipit of the inscription reads as follows (Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,11.1-3): ‘Om, 
praise to Sambhu, with the splendour of the moon on the top of his matted hair, whose wealth 
is ashes; tightly embraced by the creeper-arms of BhavanI / Every time, in the beginning, may 
the three gods, Lords of the three worlds, Brahma, Isana, and Janarddhana, show us fulfilment. 
/ May there be fortune for the world including all the forms of existence at every time, may there 
be fortune for the cows, Brahmins [and the kings] at every time. / Fortune at the beginning, for¬ 
tune in the middle, and fortune in the end at every time. May there be fortune for all human 
beings who are Saiva devotees’; [in om namas tuhgajatdcandracandrikabhdgabhutaye [|] bha- 
vaniddrllatagadaparirambhaya sambhave [||] sarwesv arambhakalesu [traya] [L 2 i tribhu- 
vanesvarah [|] deva disam tu nah siddhim brahmesanajanarddhanah [||] sarwakaram asesasya 
jagatah sarwada sivam [|] gobrahmana[ nrpanam] [u] ca sivam bhavatu sarwada [||] sivam adau 
sivam madhye sivam antye ca sarwada [|] sarwesam sivabhaktanam manujanam ca tacchivam 
[ 111 . ' 

Comparing this incipit with that of a Nepalese manuscript of the Sivadharmasastra, one can ob¬ 
serve that stanzas 2 and 3 of the Sivadharmasastra are identical with stanzas 3 and 4 of the in¬ 
scription; the first stanza of the inscription was probably just modelled on the first of the Sivadha¬ 
rmasastra, whereas stanza 2 of the inscription is not extant in the Sivadharmasastra. Let us 
consider for instance MS A, fol. 1 v [lli-2]: namas tuhgasirascumbicandracamaracarave \ trailokya- 
nagararambhamulastambhaya sambhave || sarvakaram asesasya jagatas sarwada sivah | 
gobrahmananrpandh ca sivam bhavatu sarvada || sivam adau sivam madhye sivam ante ca sa- 
rvada \ sarwesam sivabhaktaimnam manujanah ca nah sivam. The first stanza of the Nepalese 
tradition, with which the inscription differs, is actually borrowed from Bana’s Harsacarita, 
where it is again placed at the beginning of the work, and is very frequently used precisely in 
epigraphs from the Kannada-speaking area as an auspicious incipit: ‘Praise to Sambhu, beauti¬ 
ful for the moon [placed on his forehead] like a chowrie, kissing the top of his head, who is the 
central pillar at the beginning of the town of the three worlds’. Griffiths & Southworth (2007, pp. 
371-72) detect the possible influence of Bana’s stanza also in an inscription from Campa, hypo¬ 
thesising that this may reveal an acquaintance with the epigraphic culture of southwestern In¬ 
dia. This opening verse is lacking in the Kashmiri tradition of the Sivadharmasastra , which re¬ 
places it with another auspicious verse (see ORL 1467, fol.l v [ii]: ‘Having always bowed with the 
head to the god Siva, the one who is freed from diseases, I will relate the teachings of the 
Sivadharma, the illustrations of the Dharma of Siva’; pranamya sirasa devam sada sivam anama- 
yam \ sivadharman pravaksyami sivadharmapradipikan ||. The same incipit is attested in BHU 
7/3986), as well as in the southern manuscripts, which start directly from what is stanza 2 in the 
Nepalese tradition (LU 2.40, fol. 77r[ui: sarvakaram asesasya jaga{ta}s sarvada sivam). The only 
Bengali manuscript I was able to collect so far (Add. 1599, fol. l v [u]) starts the text with the open¬ 
ing verse attested in the Kashmiri tradition (pranamya...), followed by the incipit of the Nepalese 
manuscripts (namas tuhga°). The second stanza of the epigraph (sarwesv arambhakalesu) is not 
attested in any of the manuscripts that are available to me. 
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grant is established are traceable in the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadha- 
rmottara as well. The quoted Sanskrit verses concern the eulogy of different kinds 
of dana: the gift of land ( bhumidana ); 498 the gift of a village [gramadana ), on 
which stanzas from Sivadharmasastra’ s chapter 8 are quoted; 499 the gift of food, 
praised through lines partly traceable in Sivadharmottara’s chapter 7; 500 and the 
gift of knowledge. The Sanskrit stanzas on the gift of knowledge are on the other 


498 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,11. 34-36: ‘The gift of land is traditionally held as the best among 
all gifts, for it is a remover of all sins and the knowledgeable men say [it] belongs to Heaven. / 
Thus the ascetics, the performers of rituals, the knowers of the truth, the well-learned people, 
the upmost among teachers and gods do not surpass the protector of land. / There is no gift equal 
to land, there is no treasure equal to land; there is no teaching equal to truth, no sin is higher 
than untruth’; sarvesam eva dananam bhumidanam param smritam | sarwapapaharam tad dhi 
svarggyam cdfinmsir mmanisinah || tapasvino [’ ]tha yajvanah satyamamtd bahusrutah | 
gurudevaparas caiva natikramamti bhumipa<m> || nasti bhu[L 36 imi samam [em., samo ed.[ danam 
nasti bhumi samo nidhih \ nasti satyasamo dharmmo na papam anrtatparam. 

499 The author of the epigraph only skips one stanza, but the text he quotes (Rice 1902, EC 7, 
Skt 185,11. 36-39) is otherwise identical with two and half stanzas of Sivadharmasastra chapter 
8 (sivadanaphaladhyaya, ‘Chapter on the Fruits of the Saiva Gift’). I have collated the text of the 
epigraph (Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,11. 36-39) and that of MS. A fol. 25 V [L5]-fol. 26r[Li] (the parts of 
the text omitted by the inscription are in braces): ‘Listen to the meritorious fruit of the one who 
donates to Siva a village provided with all the [varieties] of grains, devoid of all imperfections: 
{that merit [residing] in all tirthas , that fruit [obtainable] from all rites, that merit [derived] from 
all gifts, this is the fruit of the gift of a village.} / Boundlessly provided with uncountable palaces 
whose appearance is that of innumerable suns, furnished with innumerable divine women, sup¬ 
plied with everything one desires, / Together with twenty-one generations of [his] family, thanks 
to the gift of a village he is pleased according to [his] desire for an undecaying time in the world 
of the Lord’; sa{AE(,\rvasasyajalopetam [°jalopetam A] sarwabadhaiEa.mvivarjitam [°vivarjitan A] 

| gramam sivaya yo dadyat tasya punyaphalam srnu 11 {sarvatirthesu yat puny am sarvayajhesu tat 
phalam \ sarvadanesu yat puny am gramadanena tat phalam ||} suryakotipratikasair 
divyastrikotisamyutaih | [ecus] samyuktah kotiso <’>nekaih sarvakamasamanvifA26njtaih || vimanair 
gramadanena trisaptakulasamyutah \ yathestaiEcmtm aisvare loke kridate kalam aksayam. 

Note that the stanza skipped in the inscription is by contrast extant in the southern tradition of 
the text: see e.g. PI, p. 101 v. 112. This stanza is formulaic and occurs almost identically at 11.43- 
44 of the epigraph, in the section on the gift of knowledge. 

500 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,11. 39-40: ‘In [this] world there has not been nor will there be any¬ 
thing superior to the gift of food. Everything is rooted in food, everything has its base in food. / 
The giver of food is said to be a giver of life, and a giver of all [gifts]. Therefore, from the gift of 
food [one] will get the fruit of all gifts’; amnat parataram loke na bhutam na bhavisyati [|] 
amnamulam bhavet sarwam sarvvaiuo]m amne pratisthitam || amnadah pranadah prokta< h> 
pranadas capi sarwadah [|] tasmad annapradanena sarwadanaphalam labhet. 

Compare the second stanza with A fol. 19 v[lu- 4[: annadah pranadah pro[it]ktah pranadas capi 
sarvadah | tasmad annapradanena sarvadanaphalam labhet. 
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hand not detectable in the extant version of the two Saiva works, but a short par¬ 
allel can be traced in the Agnipurana : 501 

The three worlds, the four castes [and] each of the four stages of life, [as well as] all the gods 
beginning with Brahma are established in the gift of knowledge. / For those who seek 
Dharma, pleasure and wealth, what gift has not been given by the one who, granting a live¬ 
lihood to the teacher, allows him to instruct people? / Having donated food, unguent, 
clothes, as well as alms to the students, a person fulfills all [his] desires, no doubt! / The 
merit [residing] in the pilgrimage to the sacred places, as well as the merit that the perform¬ 
ers of rituals [obtain], that merit, multiplied by ten million, a person will obtain from the 
gift of knowledge. 

The Kannada text further specifies that the most suitable place for the perfor¬ 
mance of all these deeds is 502 ‘the shining village called Sthanagudha’. The 
quoted stanzas are coherent with the description of the grant in 11. 48-67. It con¬ 
sists of the donation of a village, and specifies the dimensions of land assigned 
to different schools, 503 as well as how to divide the produce and income of the 
local temple in order to maintain teachers and students, also giving a breakdown 
of the costs to bear in order to guarantee a salary for the workers orbiting around 
this establishment—like cooks, barbers, or ‘a teacher of Kannada’ (1. 66). There¬ 
fore this grant patently qualifies as a ‘gift of a village’ [gramadana ), a gift of food 
and a gift of knowledge. 

Following the technical part of the grant, the document prescribes the rituals 
that have to be carried out in the newly granted area by the people attached to 
the different schools. The first lines of this section are highly important for our 
inquiry: 504 


501 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,11. 40-44: traiumldkyam caturo varnnas catvaras casramah prithak 
[|] brahmadya devatah sarwa vidyadane pratisthita || upadhyayasya yd vrittim [L42] datva- 
dhyapayate janah | kim na dattam bhavet tena dharmmakamarthadarssinam || cchatranam 
bhojanabhyangavastram bhiksam athapi va [|] datva pranwipnoti purusah sarwan kamam na 
samsayah 11 yat pumnyam tirtthayatrayam yat puny am yajvanam tatha \ tat pumnyam kotigunitam 
viiiAtidyadanal labhen narah. The first stanza corresponds perfectly with Agnipurana 2.211.58. 

502 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185,1. 47: sogayisuva sthanugudhanamagramav. 

503 The schools ( khandika ) mentioned are: those following the Rgveda, the Yajurveda (1. 60), 
and the Samaveda; the texts on linguistics— Sabdasastra, Rupavatara, and Nyasa; and the Pra- 
bhakaravedanta (1.61). 

504 Rice 1902, EC 7, Skt 185, 11. 69-74: timgal dimgah! 2 dastami 2 caturddasiya [uo] mavasye 
parnnamasye vyatipatasamkramanav emba parbbamgalalu nityanaimittikapujeyam madi 
sastradupadhyayaru sivavarmmadd{un\reneya samtyadhyayamm japamgeydalli helda kramadim 
devarentudikkinol mandalavam madiy alliya mantradim baliyan ikki desava alva ksatriyanumam 
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From month to month, on the eighth and fourteenth lunar days, on the new- and full-moon 
days, and on the festive days (parvan ) that are called the Vyatipatayoga and the 
Sahkramana [conjunctions], after performing the constant and occasional worships, the 
teachers of the sastras, having recited the Santyadhyaya, the sixth [chapter] of the 
Sivadharma, in due succession, having made mandalas on the eight sides of the god, by 
means of the mantra from this [text] placing the offering of food, will be blessing the king 
who rules the country, [addressing a benediction] to the cows, the Brahmins, and to the 
sponsor of the rite. And during the year [in] the mahaparvans, which are the two equinox 
days, the two solstices, on the day of the eclipses of moon or sun, on the full-moon days of 
Asadha, Karttika, Magha, and Vaisakha; thanks to the merits of worship on each of these 
days, the fruit of six months will be bestowed. In these parvans , having erected thousands 
of platforms to the god, having performed the proclamation of a meritorious day, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the schools ( sastrakhandikas ), having, by means of colours, drawn three mandalas 
called the vidyamandala , the gurumandala and the sivamandala , having revered them, they 
will be reciting the Santyadhyaya. 

Among the prescribed rituals, the text thus requires the reading of the Santya¬ 
dhyaya, specifying that this is the sixth chapter of the Sivadharmasastra. A first 
reference to the presence of mandalas on the occasion of the public readings of 
the text invokes Sivadharmottara’s prescriptions on the recitation of the ‘manu¬ 
script of Saiva knowledge’, which is to be performed after the setting up of a 
mandala (Sivadharmottara 2.96,2.169). Echoes of the Vidyadanadhyaya prescrip¬ 
tions can also be detected in the brief list of addressees of the blessing bestowed 
on ‘the king who rules the country, the cows, the Brahmins, and the sponsor’ 
during this ritual. Likewise, Sivadharmottara 2.61 lists ‘the cows, the Brahmins, 
and the king, as well as the towns of the kingdom’ {gobrahmanamahibhrtam \ 
rastriyanagaranam ) as the recipients of the mahasanti blessing. However, the 
strongest, most unquestionable parallel to Sivadharmottara’s chapter 2 is detect¬ 
able in the last lines of the quoted text, which outline further prescriptions for the 
recitation of the Santyadhyaya. According to them, the inhabitants listed in the 
various sections of the grant who are devoted to the study of the sastras have to 
perform the reading of the Santyadhyaya after drawing three mandalas, called 
vidyamandala, gurumandala, and sivamandala. This is clearly a reference to the 
practice described in Sivadharmottara 2.172-75 (see above), where of mandalas 


gdbrahmanaimgumam yajamananumam harasuvaru mattam varsadolage baha mahaparwa- 
mgal 2 dayana 2 visu sdmasuryyagrahanav asadakarttikamaghavaisdfLnikhada pumnnamigalal 
omdomdudivasada pujey ardrutimgala phalaman iguv aparbbamgalol devargge sa- 
hasragaddugeyamprarambhasipumnyahavacaneyam madi satuvstrakhamdikadavaru ramgadol 
vidyamamdalagurumamdalasivamamdalav emba mamdalatrayaman uddharisiy arccisi 
samtyddhydyamamjapisuvaru vedakhamdikada nalvarum 4 prasasta kalasamga. 
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with the same names are required on the occasion of the ‘reading of the siva- 
jndna’. 

The document thus attests that this is an area of Karnataka where the practice 
of the gift of knowledge is known also thanks to other contemporary inscriptions, 
and is at the same time an area where the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmo- 
ttara circulated. This occurred most likely due to the favour that they must have 
enjoyed among the already mentioned Kalamukhas, who were Lakula-worship- 
ping adherents to non-Tantric forms of Saivism. From what can be deduced on 
the basis of the information provided by the Talagunda inscription, the gift of 
knowledge is intended here as a means of financial support for the benefit of ed¬ 
ucational institutions, although the public readings of texts, which the Tala¬ 
gunda inscription specifically identifies with the Santyadhyaya of the Sivadha- 
rma, also seem to be at stake; such is mentioned in the Sivadharmottara, and can 
also be detected on the basis of the scattered references available in the inscrip¬ 
tions examined. The information gained from epigraphs thus completes what we 
know from other sources, like the testimony of the manuscripts analyzed in § 1.2, 
or that of ritual manuals (see chapter 4), and helps to fill the gap between pre¬ 
scriptive texts and performative practice. In this particular case, the evidence 
conclusively shows that the prescriptions of the Sivadharmottara and related 
sources concerning the gift of knowledge were deeply rooted in the religious and 
social life of medieval and early modern India. 


2.5 The Books of Knowledge 

One crucial element in assessing the function of the gift of knowledge in the en¬ 
vironments where this ritual was known and prescribed is the identification of 
the knowledge, vidya, namely the text that is given the shape of a manuscript and 
then made an object of worship, teaching, and donation. As a rule, the sources 
dealing with manuscript rituals, whether included in the broader context of the 
gift of knowledge or conceived as simpler ritual donations, do not consider the 
manuscript a generic entity, but specify the titles, sometimes the literary genres 
or the fields of knowledge of the texts that are transcribed into the manuscripts 
which are to be donated. By doing so, literary sources show their concern regard¬ 
ing the correct application of the rules of gifting, which are not pertinent to all 
objects but, as already observed (see § 1.2), only to those which the Brahminical 
tradition has considered a ‘proper gift’ (deya) in the context of a ‘lawful donation’ 
(i dharmadana ). This kind of concern is also addressed towards manuscripts, since 
only certain categories—at times very broad, other times restricted— qualify for a 
proper gift of knowledge. A substantial number of examples on this topic have 
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been collected by the medieval digest-writers in their relevant chapters (see chap¬ 
ter 3), especially by Hemadri, who shows a deeper interest in the establishment 
of the ‘allowed’ fields of knowledge rather than in detailing the ritual itself. One 
may think, for instance, of the lengthy and important chapter 53 of the Matsya- 
purana, where all 18 major Puranas are listed and identified by their contents and 
number of verses, each accompanied by the prescriptions for the donation of the 
manuscripts; or the shorter account of Saurapurana 1.15-40, analogously con¬ 
cerned with the identification and donation of Puranas, but never quoted by the 
digest-writers (at least not with reference to the section containing the list of the 
Puranas). 505 Neither of these texts describe such donations as a gift of knowledge, 
nor give detailed accounts of a single, unitary ceremony in which the gift of manu¬ 
scripts has to take place, but only make generic references to the obligation of 
donating them in certain periods of the year, accompanied by a specific fee. Texts 
such as the Sivadharmottara, the Devipurana, and the Nandipurana are different 
insofar as they systematically adapt the fixed, shared ritual pattern of the gift of 
knowledge to the needs of the communities that form the backdrop of their com¬ 
position. As is to be expected, one of the main adjustments that these texts make 
to the ritual consists precisely of the prescriptions regarding the works whose 
worship, production, and donation constitute the main context of the gift of 
knowledge. 

Some stanzas from the Visnudharmottara, a Purana used by Hemadri among 
his sources on the gift of knowledge, make a brief reference to this gifting cate¬ 
gory (in total, only 13 stanzas), while containing several specifications on the 
knowledge which is to be donated; 506 


505 For both accounts, see chapter 3, in particular §. 3.1. 

506 Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-13, which has literal parallels in Agnipurana 2.211.59-62 (see Ap¬ 
pendix 2 for details). The following text has been established by collating the printed edition of 
the Visnudharmottara and the relative stanzas quoted in the Danakhanda by Hemadri (= Dkh in 
the text) at p. 512 (Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-4), p. 513 ( Visnudharmottara 6cd-7), p. 518 
(Visnudharmottara 3.303.5-6ab), and p. 559 (Visnudharmottara 3.303.8; 9cd-ll; 13): vidya kama- 
dugha dhenur vidya caksur anuttamam | vidyadanat param danam na bhutam na bhavisyati || 1 
vidyavan sarvakamanam bhajanam puruso bhavet | tasmad vidyam hi dadata sarvam dattam 
bhaved iha || 2 paradhyapanatah [°sakto DKh] ldesam purusas tu yad asnute \ tapas tatparamam 
tasya brahmalokam param smrtam || 3 dananam uttamam loke tapasa ca tathottamam | 
vidyadanam mahabhagah sarvakamaphalapradam || 4 vedadanad avapnoti sarvayajhaphalam 
narah | upavedapradanena gandharvaih saha modate || 5 vedahganam ca danena sakralokam 
avapnuyat \ dharmasastrapradanena dharmena saha modate || 6 siddhantanam pradanena 
moksam apnoty asamsayam [vaidikam Dkh] | sdstrdni dattva canyani naro nake [svarge Dkh] 
mahiyate || 7 vidyadanam avapnoti pradanat pustakasya ca | silpdni siksayed yas tu 
paundarikaphalam labhet || 8 siksayitva dhanurvedam asvamedhaphalam labhet [3.303.9ab om. 
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Knowledge is the cow that yields [all] desires, knowledge is the unsurpassed eye. There has 
never been, nor is there a gift superior to the gift of knowledge. (1) / A knowledgeable person 
will be the vessel of all desirable things. Therefore, everything is donated in this world by 
one who donates knowledge. (2) / The suffering that a person experiences by teaching other 
people, which is the supreme ascesis (tapas), this is held to be the supreme world of 
Brahma. (3) / In [this] world the gift of knowledge [is] supreme among [all] gifts, because of 
the ascesis; o Mahabhagas, [the gift of knowledge] bestows, as reward, the [fulfillment] of 
all desires. (4) / From the gifting of the Vedas a person obtains the fruit of all sacrifices. By 
gifting the Upavedas, one rejoices with the Gandharvas; (5) / And due to the gift of the 
Vedangas one reaches Indra’s Heaven. Thanks to the gifting of the Dharmasastras, one re¬ 
joices together with Dharma; (6) / Due to the gifting of the Siddhantas, one attains libera¬ 
tion, without doubt; and having donated the other treatises, he is magnified in Heaven. (7) 
/ One performs a gift of knowledge through the gift of a manuscript. [The one] who would 
teach crafts will obtain the fruit of a lotus-flower [sacrifice] (pundanka ). (8) / Having taught 
archery, one will get the fruit of a horse sacrifice ( asvamedha ). Due to the gifting of craft 
tools, one will get the fruit of the gift of crafts. (9) / Having prevented the one who is in¬ 
volved in bad actions [from continuing with these], it is taught that the reward of the gift of 
knowledge is attained, this is absolutely certain. (10) / One, having stopped a sinner, is 
magnified in Heaven obtaining the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (11) / A person should teach 
the activity through which one can make a living; having taught [this], o Mahabhagas, one 
is magnified in the heavenly world; (12) / The one who donates that tool through which he 
earns [his own] living, he obtains the fruit of the sacrifice which abundantly bestows all 
desirable things. (13) 

These stanzas of the Visnudharmottara do not present us with a complete, system¬ 
atic description of the gift of knowledge. However, its frequent mentions at stanzas 
3.303.1, 4, 8,10 and 11 prove that the gift of knowledge is the context in which the 
donations referred to in such verses was conceived. The ritual structure of the do¬ 
nation of knowledge envisaged by the Visnudharmottara is narrow and mainly 
evoked by the references to the Vedic rites of which the gift of knowledge would 
confer the fruits. Nevertheless, the information provided by these stanzas serve to 
outline some basic features. In the first place, the Visnudharmottara conceives the 
gift of knowledge as a donation of manuscripts (see 3.303.8), while at the same time 
connecting it with teaching activities, as shown by the reference to the act of ‘teach¬ 
ing others’ (paradhyapanatah , 3.303.3), which the text regards as a form of ascesis. 


Dkh] | silpabhandapradanena [silpabhandapradhane’pi Dkh] silpadanaphalam labhet [tadvi- 
dyadanajam phalam Dkh] || 9 ahitesu pravrttasya tatha krtva nivaranam | vidyadanaphalamprok- 
tam natra karya vicarana || 10 papapravrttasya [papavrttasya ca Dkh] tatha narah krtva 
nivaranam [dattva caiva param matim Dkh] | vidyadanaphalam prapya svargaloke mahiyate || 11 
siksayet purusah karma karmana yenajivati \ siksayitva mahabhagah svargaloke mahiyate || 12 
[3.303.12 om. Dkh] yena jivati bhandena tasya [tasmaitad Dkh] bhandasya dayakah 
[bhandadayakah Dkh] | sarvakamasamrddhasya yajhasya phalam asnute || 13. 
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These general connotations, along with the great attention paid to the knowledge 
to be donated, comply with the prescriptions given by more extensive sources. 
On this point, the Visnudharmottara reveals the same eclectic approach shared, 
with due differences, by the Devipurana and the Nandipurana, as it encompasses 
Vedic and Dharmasastric literature along with the Siddhantas, but also technical 
disciplines such as archery and handicraft, which are all connected with the ap¬ 
propriate rewards. Regarding the latter, it is noticeable that liberation is exclu¬ 
sively associated here with the Siddhanta (3.303.7), i.e. the ‘established doc¬ 
trines’. The ritual boundaries are so diluted that even the simple donation of a 
work tool (3.303.9 and 13) or the teaching of a productive activity (3.303.12) can 
be deemed an appropriate manner to practice a gift of knowledge. This is remi¬ 
niscent of the lesser alternatives proposed by the Sivadharmottara and other 
texts, like the donations of pens and any other writing tools (§ 2.1), but while in 
those cases the substitutive objects are nonetheless connected with the activities 
of writing or preserving a manuscript, the same is not true for the stanzas of the 
Visnudharmottara quoted above, where the gift of knowledge is ultimately fo¬ 
cused on the transmission of knowledge of any kind, whether it correspond to the 
founding texts of Indian traditional societies, or to the impartation and acquisi¬ 
tion of practical skills. The Sivadharmottara, on the other hand, stands out from 
this scenario by restricting the field of worship and ritual to the sole texts identi¬ 
fiable under the category of ‘Saiva knowledge’. This selective approach marks a 
clear-cut discrepancy between the Sivadharmottara and the parallel Puranic 
sources, highlighting the increased level of ‘Saiva sectarianism’ of the early Saiva 
text more strongly than any other part of the ritual. 

‘Saiva knowledge/wisdom’ ( sivajhana or sivavidya), namely knowledge be¬ 
longing to, or originating from Siva, is the sole qualification that the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara provides for the texts that are the focus of worship and donation. The 
following survey of the occurrences of the terms referring to knowledge and man¬ 
uscripts attested in the Vidyddanadhyaya, 507 considered within their own con¬ 
texts, demonstrates the vagueness and, at the same time, the consistency of the 
Sivadharmottara on this point: 

A. In the meaning of ‘knowledge’, without reference to its written form: 
vidya (‘knowledge/wisdom’): In 2.1, vidya is the equivalent of‘knowledge (jhana ) 
ensouled by Siva’; in the compound vidyaparamesvara (st. 2.11), ‘supreme 
lord of knowledge’, it qualifies the teacher; st. 2.176 teaches that the ‘know¬ 
ledge’ (vidya) of those who properly listen to and teach the ‘Saiva knowledge’ 


507 Note that I have excluded from this list all the occurrences of the word vidyadana, as the 
term vidya is used here in the general designation of the ritual. 
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{sivajndna) is bright. Moreover, the term occurs in the compound 
sivavidyaguru, ‘Siva, knowledge and the teacher’, attested in stanzas 2.15 and 
2.176. 

jnana (‘knowledge’): In 2.1, jnana is qualified as ‘ensouled by Siva’ ( sivatmaka ); 
it is regarded as an equivalent of vidya. In 2.6, it denotes a teaching that has 
been received from a false source; in the same vein, one who destroys the 
teaching by transmitting false knowledge to somebody else is called 
jnananasaka, ‘destroyer of knowledge’. It is furthermore attested in the com¬ 
pound jnandvalepamdnandha, ‘blindfolded by being proud of their know¬ 
ledge’ (2.8), referring to the teachers; 

sivavidya (‘Saiva knowledge’); Attested in 2.2, this occurs in the compound 
sivavidy anus arena, ‘in accordance with the Saiva knowledge’; 

sivajndna (‘Saiva knowledge’): Attested in the compound sivajnanaprakasaka 
(2.29), ‘the illustrator of the Saiva knowledge’, qualifying the teacher; in the 
compound sivajnanabhiyukta (2.83, 90, 106), ‘the one versed in the Saiva 
knowledge’, denoting the recipient of a gift of knowledge; it is then used in 
the compound sivajndnaratatma (2.93), ‘one whose soul rejoices in the Saiva 
knowledge’, to denote the recipients of a gift that is equivalent to the gift of 
knowledge; 

B. With reference to a manuscript: 

sivajndna (‘Saiva knowledge’): In 2.7, this is the designation of the manuscript 
that has to be cleansed from the mistakes listed in the following stanzas (2.7- 
10 ). 

B. 1 With express reference to the exemplar during the ritual transcription: 

vidya (‘knowledge’): In 2.14 and 2.15, vidya is worshipped along with Siva and the 
teacher; 

likhita (literally, ‘written’): This is worshipped together with the still blank manu¬ 
script (2.25), which will become the apograph; 

sivajndna (‘Saiva knowledge’): This is attested in 2.28, again as a focus of wor¬ 
ship, together with the teacher; 

sastra (literally, ‘technical treatise’): In 2.31 the scribe proclaims that he will 
‘transfer the sastra’ (to another manuscript), and addresses a ‘meritorious- 
day’ ritual to it; 

pustaka (‘manuscript’): In 2.39 the pustaka is placed on a stand called sara- 
yantrasanam during the copying. 
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B. 2 With express reference to the apograph during the ritual transcription and 
donation: 

lekhya (literally, ‘to be written’): A lekhya is worshipped together with the exem¬ 
plar at 2.25, before the transcription is started; 

sivapustaka (‘manuscript of Siva’): Stanza 2.41 gives instructions on the script 
which should be used for writing it; 

sivavidya (‘Saiva knowledge/wisdom’): In 2.45, the vehicle on which the manu¬ 
script is placed after the transcript is called a ‘vehicle of Saiva knowledge’ 
(sivavidyavimana ). The term sivavidya is also used in 2.55 to designate the 
manuscript in front of which the king has to recite mantras during the pro¬ 
cession; 

sivajnanasya pustakam / sivajnanapustaka (‘manuscript of Saiva knowledge’): In 
2.46, a sivajnanasya pustakam is ‘placed on the throne of knowledge’ 
[vidyasanastha), which in turn is put on the vehicle that will lead it in proces¬ 
sion to the temple. The manuscript is simply called pustaka at 2.52, when it 
is put on an elephant cart to be carried in procession. 

B. 3 Other references in ritual, but not necessarily connected to the account of the 
main ritual: 

sivajnanasya pustakam / sivajnanasya pustakam (‘manuscript of Saiva know¬ 
ledge’): The donation of a sivajnanapustaka is prescribed in 2.71, while a siva- 
jnanasya pustakam is mentioned as an object for donation in 2.75. In st. 2.81, 
the sivajnanapustaka is placed on flowers and worshipped in the Saiva her¬ 
mitage ( sivasrama) . Note that the alternation of the two expressions siva- 
jnanasya pustakam and sivajnanapustaka is most likely due only to metrical 
reasons. 

sivajnana (‘Saiva knowledge’): Stanzas 2.98 and 2.101 mention the ‘recitation of 
the Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajnanasya vacanam). The compound is again at¬ 
tested at 2.102 and 2.104, which enumerate the merits earned by studying and 
copying the sivajnana. In 2.174, the sivajnana is worshipped and listened to 
in the ‘pillared hall for the teaching of knowledge’ ( vidyavyakhyana- 
mandapa), and in the following stanzas (2.176-77) sivajnana is again taught 
and read; 

sivavidya (‘Saiva knowledge/wisdom’): This compound occurs again in 2.122, 
where the sivavidya is said to be venerated after its installation. Stanza 2.124 
states that building a ‘dwelling place’ ( ayatana ) for the sivavidya will bestow 
the same fruit as a gift of knowledge; 

vidya (‘knowledge’); The term vidya is used at 2.100, where its veneration is pre¬ 
scribed together with that of Siva and the teacher ( acarya ) at the end of a 
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ritual reading. This word is also used at 2.109ff., describing the ceremony for 
the construction of a precious box for the manuscript. Here the text makes 
use of several compounds, all of which imply the use of vidya with reference 
to the manuscript: vidyakosasamasraya, ‘storehouse of knowledge’ (2.109); 
vidyavasagrha, ‘house in which knowledge abides’ (2.111); vidyaratna- 
karandaka, ‘jewel-box of knowledge’ (2.112); vidyakosagrha, ‘treasure-house 
of knowledge’ (2.113, 2.116 and 2.117). 

Most of the references to knowledge in the Vidyddanadhyaya thus denote 
knowledge in its written form; moreover, there is no exact lexical choice distin¬ 
guishing the manuscript used in the diverse phases of the ritual or in the different 
rituals, not even in order to highlight a distinction between the functions of the 
exemplar and that of the apograph. The only exception is represented by the pair 
of terms likhita and lekhya, discriminating in this case the ‘already copied’ man¬ 
uscript (thus, the exemplar) from the apograph ‘to be copied’. However, to be pre¬ 
cise, and as observed in § 2.1, this distinction is only made clear at a point when 
the apograph is not yet an apograph, as the transcription has not yet started by 
stanza 2.25, and lekhya thus still denotes a bunch of empty pages, which have 
already been arranged in the shape of a manuscript and are to be filled by a 
scribe. In all steps of the ritual, the manuscript is identified as the sole, material 
embodiment of the knowledge of Siva. 

Chapter 6 (see § 2.2) also confirms the pervasive use of the expression ‘Saiva 
knowledge’ for referring to the manuscript which was used as a focus of worship 
and other ritual activities. Moreover, the mastery over Saiva knowledge is the 
main characteristic of the recipient of the gift of knowledge, which in the 
Vidyddanadhyaya is designated exactly as ‘one devoted to the Saiva knowledge’ 
(sivajhanabhiyukta ). This term occurs three times in the dative (2.83c, 2.90a, 
2.106a), once for denoting the recipient of a gift of manuscripts, then the recipient 
of a gift of food, and eventually of a box or a small tablet ‘for the purpose of teach¬ 
ing’ ( tadadhyapanahetuna ). In a few cases, the Sivadharmottara also uses the 
term sivajhana in the plural, to denote ‘fields’ of Saiva knowledge or, more generi- 
cally, Saiva teachings: in one of these cases, occurring in chapter 1, the sivajhanas 
are juxtaposed with the well-known category of vidyasthana, literally ‘seats of 
knowledge’, 508 which represent the fourteen established fields of Brahmanical 


508 Sivadharmottara 1.39: ‘[No matter] how many [fields of] Saiva knowledge [may exist], and 
which ones [may be] the seats of learning, one will expound them [all] in a condensed form by 
means of the mantra of six syllables’; (A fol. 2 V [l2], B fol. 47v[L2], P2[P293i): sivajhanani yavanti 
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learning and form the core of the Nandipurana’ s disquisition on the objects of a 
gift of knowledge (see below). 

Since all the scriptures of the Saivas are ultimately conceived as having been 
authored by Siva, the term sivajhana can theoretically be applied to all Saiva scrip¬ 
tural texts. When, for instance, the sixteenth-century Virasaiva master Nllakantha 
wrote the Kriyasara, which Appayya Diksita then heavily relied upon in his Siva- 
rcanacandrika (see § 4.3), he devoted a chapter of this work to the ‘Procedures for 
Worshipping the Saiva Knowledge’ ( sivajhanapujavidhi ). In dealing with this mat¬ 
ter, Nllakantha uses some technical terms that are only attested in the 
Vidyddanadhydya of the Sivadharmottara, either deriving them from the Sivadha- 
rmottara itself or from an intermediate source based on the Sivadharmottara. Lexi¬ 
cal parallels with the Sivadharmottara include the compound sivajhanapustaka, 
which is used with reference to the manuscripts to worship. However, the author’s 
first concern before starting the description of the ritual is to give an unambiguous 
definition of sivajhana, by stating that ‘Saiva knowledge [is] the divine scriptures 
starting with the Kamika’ ( sivajhanani kamikadayo divyagamah), namely the 28 
Siddhantatantras, which the text then enumerates and identifies one by one. This 
simple example, to which many more could be added, helps to underline the deep 
cultural relations of the concept of sivajhana, and how an elucidation of this notion 
in the Sivadharmottara is strictly dependent on an inquiry into the direct context of 
Vidyddanadhydya’ s prescriptions. 

With the expression ‘Saiva knowledge’ the Sivadharmottara could arguably 
be referring to itself, or else to itself and the Sivadharmasastra, which must have 
been known to the authors of the Sivadharmottara. A strong focus on the texts of 
the Sivadharma corpus in the procedures of the gift of knowledge is highlighted 
by the celebration of an appeasement rite ‘for the world’ (jagacchanti ), required 
by both chapter 2 (see Sivadharmottara 2.60ff.; see § 2.1) and 12 (12.283; see § 2.4). 
In both cases, this happens by reciting a text, which only in chapter 2 is identified 
with the Santyadhyaya— most likely referring to chapter 6 of the Sivadharmasa- 
stra— to which the Sivadharmottara acknowledges a strong apotropaic function 
in the protection of the king and his kingdom (see § 2.1), and whose public use is 
variously attested in a variety of sources, also with reference to the gift of 
knowledge (see references in § 2.1 and the Talagunda inscription in § 2.4). The 
powers of the sivadharma are therefore used in the ritual as a form of reciproca¬ 
tion of the king’s munificence, and and are used with the end of achieving one of 
the main goals, which is attracting rich sponsors for the promotion of this rite; at 


vidyasthanani [vidyadanani A] yani ca \ sadaksarasya mantrasya [sutrasya P2] tani bhaset 
[bhasyam P2] samasatah || 39. 
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the same time, the Sivadharmottara does not specify that the Santyadhyaya has 
to be read from the manuscript that has just been placed ‘in the presence of Siva’, 
leaving it open to the possibility that the text of the donated manuscript and the 
one recited during the procedures for appeasement may or may not be the same. 
In this way, the author of the Sivadharmottara manages to exalt the value of its 
lineage of texts, while at the same time claiming their place among canonical 
Saiva scriptures. 

It is established that manuscripts of the Sivadharma texts were indeed used 
for ritual purposes, as attested by the paratexts of some of them and by the pres¬ 
ence of a devotional decorative program discerned on many of the surviving 
wooden covers of the early Nepalese specimens. As I have observed elsewhere, 509 
the production of several of the dated Nepalese manuscripts of the Sivadharma 
corpus can be straightforwardly linked to the rulership of specific kings, either 
those belonging to the still obscure Thakurl kings or to the Malla monarchs. 
Among these, we can argue that at least in one case the king could have been the 
sponsor of the production of the manuscript: this is the Nepalese palm-leaf man¬ 
uscript of the Sivadharma corpus identified as NAK 1-1075 (NGMPP B 7/3, dated 
to 1170 CE), and used as manuscript B in the collations of the texts of the Sivadha- 
rmasastra and the Sivadharmottara quoted throughout the present work. The 
concluding colophon does not specify that the king has commissioned the pro¬ 
duction of this manuscript, but since it consists of a short eulogistic poem dedi¬ 
cated to the king Rudradeva (ca. 1167-1175), 510 one could easily surmise that this 
monarch initiated the composition of this manuscript. The colophon dates the 
end of the copying to a date corresponding to January 4, 1170. 511 On the other 
hand, the final colophon of a later manuscript of the corpus (NAK 5-737, NGMPP 
A 3/3, dated to 1201 CE) 512 clearly states that this work had been accomplished at 
the behest of a certain Somadeva, who was 513 ‘longing for Heaven, pleasures, 
wealth, and liberation for [his] mother, father, teachers, and their sons and 
grandsons’. This manuscript is dated to the first year of king Arimalla’s reign 


509 See De Simini 2016. 

510 Petech 1984, p. 68. 

511 The dating of this manuscript is discussed in Petech 1984, p. 68. For more information on 
the manuscript, its final and running colophons and other noteworthy features, see De Simini 
2016 and 2016a. 

512 Petech (1984, p. 80) has verified the date of this manuscript as January 4,1201. This manu¬ 
script, like the others mentioned following, is also amply discussed in De Simini 2016. 

513 NAK 5-737 (NGMPP A 3/3), fol. 276r[L4j: somadevasya [...] matapitagurusaputrapautradi- 
svarggakamarthamoksarthinah. 
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(ruled ca. 1200-1216 CE), praised here with his full monarchic title. 514 Admittedly, 
manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus do not reveal much about the devotional 
motivations that might have prompted their own production. Nevertheless, there 
is a further feature that we should take into consideration, on account of the ob¬ 
servations made in § 1.1 regarding the votive reasons for the decoration of the 
wooden covers protecting the palm-leaf manuscripts: several Nepalese palm-leaf 
manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus are still preserved along with their origi¬ 
nal wooden covers, which not only show external signs of having been venerated; 
their inner sides are also decorated with religious icons. This is also true for the 
earliest surviving manuscript of the collection, the fragmentary NAK 5-892, 
NGMPP A 12/3, which is dateable on palaeographical grounds to the ninth to the 
tenth century: this manuscript is preserved between two wooden covers whose 
inner panels depict scenes of liriga worship on the front cover, and the worship 
of Siva, along with his consort Parvatl and his mount Nandi on the back cover. 515 
The same motifs, with stylistic changes, are on the covers of the already men¬ 
tioned manuscript NAK 1-1075 (NGMPP B 7/3), the one whose colophon repro¬ 
duces a versified eulogy of king Rudradeva. The Calcutta manuscript of the 
Sivadharma corpus G 4077, the earliest dated manuscript in the collection (being 
dated to July 6,1036 CE in the final colophon), 516 is also preserved between covers 
reproducing these scenes, 517 while the Cambridge manuscript Add. 1645, dated to 
1139-40 CE on fol. 247 r [L6], is accompanied by two wooden covers whose inner 


514 NAK 5-737 (NGMPP A 3/3), fol. 276 r [L3i: ‘During the victorious reign of the paramount king, 
highest sovereign, entirely devoted to Siva, [favoured by] the supreme Lord Pasupati, the glori¬ 
ous Arimalladeva’; rajddhirdjaparamesva<ra>paramamdhesvarapasupatibhatdrakasya<h> • || || 
srimat (sic!) arimalladevasya vijayardj<y>e | 

515 Note, however, that only the front cover seems to have survived to date: both covers are 
featured in the early black and white microfilm, while the digital images that I acquired in 2015, 
besides lacking a few folios that were still extant when the microfilm was produced, also lack 
the back cover. 

516 This date was verified by Petech 1984, p. 36. A full transcript of the colophon of G 4077 is in 
Shastri 1928, p. 721. 

517 Note, however, that now the covers have been removed from the main bulk of the manu¬ 
script and are used only to protect one portion of it, corresponding to the Lalitavistara. G 4077 is 
the only manuscript of the Sivadharma corpus counting nine rather than eight works: the Dha- 
rmaputrika is dropped, and in its place the manuscript has two works titled Lalitavistara, the 
first being also called Umamahesvarottarottarasamvada. The second Lalitavistara used to close 
the manuscript, but the library of the Asiatic Society now preserves it independently from the 
main manuscript, along with the original covers. Both the folios with the Lalitavistara and the 
covers clearly belong together with the main bulk, as I could verify through a direct inspection 
in February 2016. 
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panels depict Siva with Parvati and Nandi (front cover), and Visnu being wor¬ 
shipped by Garuda and Laksmi. Only one, partially ruined cover survives of the 
palm-leaf manuscript Kesar 218 (NGMPP C 25/1), showing lay devotees while ven¬ 
erating deities, among which the main group is formed by Siva along with his 
consort and mount. Moreover, Pal had identified an example of an early portrai¬ 
ture on one of the wooden covers of a manuscript of the Sivadharma, and sur¬ 
mised that a lavishly clad couple depicted in the right corner of the panel of the 
wooden front cover could actually represent the two rich donors who had com¬ 
missioned the manuscript. 518 Unfortunately, Pal does not record the siglum of the 
manuscript to which this cover belongs, only generically attributing it to the 
twelfth century; at the same time, none of the sets of pictures in my possession, 
covering the entirety of the Nepalese Sivadharma collection known so far, con¬ 
tains the same images reproduced in Pal 1978 as fig. 52. Knowing to which manu¬ 
script this cover originally belonged would have allowed matching the possible 
depiction of the donors on the covers with the information on the identity of the 
sponsors of the manuscripts provided by the paratexts. Among the more recent 
paper manuscripts, the case of Kesar 597 (NGMPP C 57/5) is noteworthy. It is 
dated to 1742-43 CE, and its covers represent several tantric deities, always on the 
inner panels. 

The scenes represented on the wooden covers of the manuscripts of the Siva¬ 
dharma corpus since its earliest attestations in Nepal certainly require a more in- 
depth study in order to establish whether they are contemporary with the manu¬ 
scripts to which they are attached (from Gilgit, we know that the covers were actu¬ 
ally later than the manuscripts; see § 1.1), and to assess these pieces of art within 
the broader context of Nepalese painting. Nonetheless, we can at least observe that 
the depiction of scenes of linga worship on these covers speaks against Pal’s as¬ 
sumptions regarding the absence of connections between the contents of the 
texts and the images decoraring the manuscript (§ 1.1). The existence of these 
painted covers—along with the information provided by the paratexts, however 
scanty, and the other external evidence pointing to the ritual recitations of the 
‘Sivadharma’ or portions of it (see, above all, the inscriptions mentioned at § 
2.4)—may be read as a hint that these manuscripts were indeed used for ritual 
purposes in compliance with the instructions provided by the Sivadharmottara 
itself. However, this is not sufficient evidence for stating that the ‘Saiva know¬ 
ledge’ or the ‘manuscript of the Saiva knowledge’ on which all the procedures of 
the gift of knowledge are centered necessarily (or exclusively) corresponds to the 


518 Pal 1978, p. 123 fig. 52. 
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Sivadharmasastra and/or the Sivadharmottara. In order to clarify this notion, we 
must now make our way from the manuscripts back to the texts. 

The topic of the cult and recitation of manuscripts is dealt with, albeit briefly, 
at another point of the Sivadharma corpus, namely the twelfth and last chapter 
of the Sivadharmasastra ‘On the Primary and Secondary Branches of the Devotion 
to Siva’ ( Sivabhaktyadyasakhopasakhadhyaya ). This chapter treats the subject of 
donations rather extensively, introducing in st. 12.66 a list of gifts mainly ad¬ 
dressed to the sivayogins, although one stanza (12.77) also prescribes the gifting 
of shoes and sandals to Saiva devotees ( sivabhakta ). The donations to the yogins 
consist of objects connected to their daily routine, such as clothes (12.66-69), fil¬ 
ters (pavitras) to protect them from insects (12.70), a water jar (12.71), clay or clay 
vessels (12.72-73), a tooth stick (12.74), a yogapatta (a piece of garment used dur¬ 
ing yoga , 12.75), a vessel for alms (12.76), a stick (12.78), and an umbrella (12.79). 
At the end of this list, the text mentions the donation of a ‘manuscript of Siva’, an 
expression that part of the tradition replaces with ‘big manuscript’: 519 

He who would donate a manuscript of Siva to one versed in the knowledge of Siva will be 
magnified in the world of Rudra for many hundreds of celestial yugas. (81) / Once he has 
come back to Earth, he will become eminent, rich, expert in the Veda, and one who explains 
the contents of all knowledge, equal to Brhaspati as regards intelligence. (82) 

The donor of the manuscript is therefore rewarded with a future as a wise teacher, 
while the recipient of the manuscript is possibly himself a teacher: the series of 
datives sivayogine/sivayogibhyah (‘to the Sivayogin/to the Sivayogins’), which in 
the foregoing stanzas denote the recipients, is now interrupted by sivajhanabhi- 
yuktaya, ‘to one versed in the Saiva knowledge’ which, as observed above, is also 
the only term used in the Vidyadanadhyaya for explicitly referring to the recipient 
of a gift of knowledge. The same chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra treats profi¬ 
ciency in Saiva knowledge as one of the three characteristics of the ideal ‘Saiva 
recipient’, the others being the practice of the Saiva yoga and devotion to the 
Dharma of Siva, namely the devotional practices exposed in the Sivadharma cor¬ 
pus, which form the basis of lay people’s religious life. 520 This means that chapter 


519 Sivadharmasastra 12.81-82 (A fol. 39v[lls-6], B fol. 43v[ls], PIipisu): sivajhd[u.6indbhiyuktaya yo 
dadyac chivapustakam [pustakam mahat PI] | yugakotisatam divyam rudraloke [sivaloke PI] 
mahiyate || 81 bhaved ihagatah sriman [sukha PI] adhyo vedasya paragah [vedaparagah PI] | sa- 
rvajhanarthavakta [samyagjnana 0 PI] ca brhaspatisamo dhiya [bhavet PI] || 82. 

520 Sivadharmasastra 12.55: ‘The one who is a sivayogin, a master of Saiva knowledge ( siva- 
jhaniri), and a devotee of the Dharma of Siva ( sivadharmarata ): thus has to be known this triple 
definition of the Saiva recipient’; (A fol. 39r[Lu-3], B fol. 42 V [L6]-43r[Li], Pl[pi48-49i) sivayogi 
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12 of the Sivadharmasastra matches the same gift (the manuscript) with the same 
recipients (the masters of Saiva knowledge) as the Vidyadanadhyaya of the 
Sivadharmottara; at the same time, the identification of the three characters of 
the recipients show that sivajhana and sivadharma are regarded as two distinct, 
though strongly related notions. As a further stanza in the same chapter reminds 
the reader, three persons—the sivayogin, the master of Saiva knowledge, and the 
devotee of the Dharma of Siva—are ultimately endowed with similar qualities, as 
their level of attainment of Siva is the same. 521 

The gift of a manuscript to a Saiva master is not the only parallel that can be 
traced between chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra and chapter 2 of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara. A short passage from Sivadharmasastra’s chapter 12, which recom¬ 
mends building a dwelling place for the yogins, also gives the following instruc¬ 
tions: 522 

Having offered even little support, [but intended] exclusively for the ascetics, with devo¬ 
tion, he is magnified in the world of Siva for a hundred thousand years, with great enjoy¬ 
ments. (92) / [One] should make a dwelling place, auspicious, well protected, for the sivayo- 
gins; the merit will be the same as for the building of a Saiva sanctuary ( sivayatana ). (93) / 
Like Siva is the yogin, like the yogin is Siva: therefore, a gift, even a small one, [given] to the 
receptacles who are the best among yogins , is undecaying. (94) 

This passage touches upon a topic that is of central importance in the Vidya- 
danadhyaya, where the expression yatimatropakaranam (‘support [intended] ex¬ 
clusively for the ascetics’) is used at stanza 2.92; at the same time, Sivadharmasa- 
stra 12.94ab (‘Like Siva is the yogin, like the yogin is Siva’) may have been the 
direct model for Sivadharmottara 2.15ab (‘Like Siva is the knowledge, like know¬ 
ledge is the teacher’, yatha sivas tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha guru h). 522 Moreover, 
only a few verses farther in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra, we encounter four 


si[AL3]va[B43ri]/nan! sivadharmaratas ca yah | [P 1 P 149 ] ity etat trividhamjheyam sivapatrasya laksanam 
1155. 

521 Sivadharmasastra 12.83: ‘The sivayogin, the master of Saiva knowledge, and the devotee of 
the Dharma of Siva are traditionally held as endowed with all similar qualities, because [their] 
level of attainment of Siva is the same’; (A fol. 39v[l6], B fol. 43 V [ll5-6], P1[pis2]) sivayogi sivajhani 
siva[BL6idharmaratas ca yah | sivasampraptitulyatvat [sivam prapnoti tulyatvat PI] sarvatulya- 
gurtah smrtah || 83. 

522 Sivadharmasastra 12.92-94 (A fol. 40 r [Lu-4], B fol. 44r[Lu-4], P1[pis2]): yatimatropakaranam 
datvalpam api bhaktitah \ varsalaksam mahabhogaih [al 4 ] sivaloke mahiyate || 92 kuryad ava- 
sathamsaumyam suguptam sivayoginam \ sivalaye [sivalaya P] krte yavattavat puny am samam 
bhavet || 93 [bl4] yatha sivas tatha yogi yatha yogi tatha sivah \ tena yogindrapatresu danam apy 
alpam [anvapi PI] aksayam [caksayam PI] || 94. 

523 For more details on this verse and its reuses in Saiva and Buddhist literature, see § 2.1. 
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stanzas giving prescriptions for the building of a mandala on the occasion of the 
‘teaching of the Sivadharma’ (vyakhyane sivadharmasya ): 524 

On the occasion of the teaching of the Sivadharma, having made a big mandala embellished 
with flowers, leaves, and so on, having placed a big seat for the Sivadharma in front of this 
teacher, [one] should then worship both. (96) / [One] should always worship the teacher, 
who is the expounder of the Sivadharma, and the Sivadharma as if [they] were Siva, because 
these two are the same. (97) / And a devotee who listens to the Sivadharma in a proper way, 
having obtained long life, knowledge, success, happiness, he eventually reaches Siva. (98) 
/ Thus, this eternal Sivadharma has been related to you; one who has acquired [this] 
knowledge must relate it to all the Saiva devotees (99). 

These lines are followed by a short sequence of concluding verses celebrating the 
merits of listening to the Sivadharma, and evoking the circumstances of its com¬ 
position by Candratreya (12.102): 525 in these final stanzas, the word sivadharma 
is thus used to denote the title of the work, and not as a generic reference to the 
set of teachings for lay Saivas. 526 

The strongest connection between the Sivadharmasastra and the Vidyadana- 
dhyaya is accounted for by stanzas 12.96-98. The pattern sketched here for the 
public reading of the manuscript is in fact very close to the one evoked on various 
occasions by Sivadharmottara’s chapter 2: a mandala is built, a manuscript is 
placed on a throne and worshipped, and a teacher is there to be worshipped sim¬ 
ultaneously. 527 The latter forms a ‘dyad’ along with the manuscript, and both are 


524 Sivadharmasastra 12.96-99 (A fol. 40r[LL5-6], B fol 44r[Lu-5], Pl[pi53i): vyakhyane sivadha¬ 
rmasya krtva mandalakam mahat \ sobhitam puspapaiBisitradyaih [mrdugandhadyaih PI] 
sivadharmasanam mahat [nyaset tantrasanam subham PI] | puras tasya [pustakam tad PI] guroh 
[guro B guhe a.c., guroh p.c. PI] sthapya pujayed ubhayam tatah || 96 sivadharmapravaktaram 
[sivadharmasya a.c., sivadharma 0 p.c. PI] deary am sivavat sada [vacakam tatha A pujayet tatah 
PI] | pujayec [sivan ca PI] chivadharmam ca tulyam etad dvayam yatah || 97 [al6] ya evam nyayato 
bhaktah [viktah B bhaktya PI] sivadharmam srnoti ca | ayur vidyam yasah saukhyam labdhva ’nte 
[bl6] sa [tu PI] sivam vrajet || 98 ity esa vah samakhyatah sivadharmah sanatanah \ sarvesam 
sivabhaktanam ayam vacyo vijanata || 99. 

525 On the traditional accounts of the transmission of the teachings and final composition of 
the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, see De Simini 2016. 

526 Note that stanza 12.102 also calls the work the ‘Dharmasastra Belonging to Siva in Twelve 
Chapters’, dvadasadhyayam dharmasastram sivatmakam. 

527 See, for instance, Sivadharmottara 2.96-98: ‘Having made a vidyamandala, be it round or 
squared, measuring two hands as well as more [than this], with cow dung of good quality and 
water, (96) / Embellished on all sides with white, red and other coloured powders, with a white 
lotus-flower in the middle, adorned with a covering of good quality, (97) / Full of various flowers, 
furnished with lamps and unhusked barley-corns; the one who, having worshipped [it] with the 
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considered identical with Siva, as expressed in very close terms by Sivadha- 
rmottara 2.14-15. Unlike the Sivadharmottara, however, the Sivadharmasastra spe¬ 
cifically calls this manuscript sivadharma, which is the same word used as the 
title of the whole work in the final stanzas, thus leaving no room for any doubt 
concerning its identification. The ritual thrones that the Sivadharmottara calls a 
‘lion-throne of knowledge’ ( vidyasimhasana , 2.23), a ‘stick-throne’ ( dandasana, 
2.24), or a ‘seat of knowledge’ ( vidyasana , 2.46), are never mentioned by the 
Sivadharmasastra, which rather opts for a ‘seat of the sivadharma’ ( sivadha- 
rmasana, 12.96). The expression ‘teaching of the sivadharma’ (yyakhyane siva- 
dharmasya) is reminiscent of the ‘pillared pavilion for the teaching of knowledge’ 
(vidydvydkhyanamandapa ) that the Sivadharmottara mentions twice (2.144 and 
2.174). Furthermore, the Sivadharmasastra refers to the teacher as the ‘reciter of 
the Sivadharma’ (sivadharmapravaktr ), while the Sivadharmottara calls him the 
‘illustrator of the Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajhanaprakasaka , 2.29). In conclusion, the 
Sivadharmottara seems to have systematically replaced the occurrences of 
sivadharma with sivajhana, in nearly identical contexts. 

On account of these observations, we can safely deduce that the above-cited 
short passage from the Sivadharmasastra exhorts its readers to venerate and re¬ 
cite the Sivadharma itself; furthermore, ideally by connecting stanzas 12.82-84, 
which mention the donation of a ‘big manuscript’, with stanzas 12.96-98, which 
speak of the veneration and recitation of the Sivadharma, one obtains the same 
basic sequence of actions prescribed by the Vidyadanadhyaya. However, to be 
precise, it must be stated that the Sivadharmasastra establishes no explicit link 
between these phases. When reading both texts together, it may seem as if the 
long account of the Sivadharmottara has emerged as an expansion of the brief 
and scattered references found in the conclusion of the Sivadharmasastra. How¬ 
ever, the main structural difference in the Sivadharmottara account would not 
only consist of the latter’s inclusion of more details, but also the different posi¬ 
tions that the two passages occupy in the corresponding texts. The stanzas on the 
manuscript donation and manuscript cult of the Sivadharmasastra belong to the 
final segment of the last chapter, which corresponds to the part of a text where 


above-mentioned offers ( evam ), would recite the knowledge of Siva with faith (98)’; vidyamanda- 
lakam vrttam yadi va caturasrakam | dvihastam adhikam vapi krtva sadgomayambhasa || 96 si- 
taraktadibhis curnaih samantad upasobhitam \ sitapadmayutam madhye sadvitanavibhusitam || 
97 vicitralaisumakirnam pradipaksatasamyutam \ sampujyaivam sivajnanam sraddhaya vacayita 
yah || 98. In 2.100 the text prescribes, ‘Once this is accomplished, [the one who] would worship 
Siva, [his] knowledge, and the master [and,] after that, would prepare food for all the sivayogins 
(100) / [...]’; tatsamaptau sivam vidyam acaryam ca prapujayet | kalpayed bhojanam pascat 
sarvesam sivayoginam || 100. 
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one might easily encounter the typical self-praising stanzas that, in the Puranas 
just as in other traditional literature, eulogise the text and its transmission (see 
§§ 1.1 and 1.2). The Sivadharmasastra thus acts in compliance with the norms fol¬ 
lowed by other Puranas when it dedicates this section of the work to praising the 
cult of its own text and the powers attributed to it. The Sivadharmasastra does so 
by sketching the contours of a proper ritual sequence around these praises. On 
this basis, and at the beginning of its text, the Sivadharmottara then elaborates 
and constructs a more complex dana ceremony, which places the emphasis on 
the cult of the manuscript in the context of the relationship between the Saivas 
and the political authority. Moreover, a slight but explicit change happens in the 
ritual focus, which seems to have been consciously shifted from the sivadharma 
to the sivajhana, from a self-centered point of view to a more comprehensive 
stance that potentially includes all Saiva scriptures considered suitable for being 
used in a public ceremony. By doing so, the author of the Sivadharmottara, who 
presumably worked with the model of the Sivadharmasastra in mind, broadens 
the scope of the gift of knowledge, transforming it from the exclusive self-cele¬ 
bration strategy that is in the Sivadharmasastra into a more versatile tool that, 
thanks to the broadness of the notion of sivajhana, becomes potentially repre¬ 
sentative of all the texts of the Saiva traditions. 

According to our previous considerations, information that might prove cru¬ 
cial in the treatment of this topic is very likely to be found in the final chapter of 
the Sivadharmottara. Fortunately, the text does not betray our expectations, since 
the end of Sivadharmottara’s twelfth and last chapter, ‘On the Procedures for the 
Worship of Siva’ ( Sivarcanavidhyadhyaya ), offers a rather conspicuous descrip¬ 
tion of ritual procedures in public readings of a manuscript, which are related to 
the practice of the gift of knowledge (see § 2.4). While the Sivadharmasastra 
avoids any explicit mention of the gift of knowledge in the conclusion of the work, 
the Sivadharmottara also turns to this category in chapter 12, albeit briefly; how¬ 
ever, in addition to this occurrence of the term, this section is linked to the 
Vidyddanadhyaya through several similarities and textual parallels. One im¬ 
portant, and perhaps predictable, difference is that chapter 12 of the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara, unlike chapter 2, straightforwardly links the vidyadana procedures 
with the worship and public reading of the Sivadharmottara itself. This is likely 
to be the direct consequence of these stanzas being positioned at the end of the 
work, although it is not irrelevant to observe that the mention of the title occurs 
only once, while throughout this section the manuscript is further denoted as 
sivajhana, sivapustaka (‘manuscript of Siva’), and parama dharma (‘supreme 
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doctrine’). Therefore, all these terms are ultimately used as synonyms of Sivadha- 
rmottara : 528 

The one who recites or listens to the treatise of the Sivadharmottara, this one, freed from 
transmigration, reaches the supreme seat. (261) / One has to listen to or recite the Saiva 
knowledge after worshipping [it] on the beautiful lion-throne of knowledge, which is em¬ 
bellished by clothes, flowers, and so on; (262) / alternatively, having made a splendid stick- 
throne ( dandasana ), consisting of gold, well embellished, covered by a golden cloth, 
adorned with various precious stones; (263) / [...] / Having thus made a cushion he should 
lay [it] on the stick-throne. Once the Saiva knowledge is placed on top of it, one should 
worship [it]. (271) / Having carefully arranged the decorations in accordance with the pro¬ 
cedures for the gift of knowledge, having gone [to the prescribed places], with cleansed 
hands, sitting on a splendid seat, (272) / One should read the supreme Dharma in the courts, 
in the sanctuaries, in the sacred sites (tirtha s), or in the residences of the king, as well as in 
the houses, in the villages, in the towns. (273) 

The reference to the gift of knowledge is very brief, yet the textual and lexical 
parallels are significant. Mentioning the ‘procedures for the gift of knowledge’ 
{vidyadanopacara, 12.272) does create an explicit connection with the account of 
chapter 2, but chapter 12 includes no reference to the proper donation of manu¬ 
scripts. In fact, the latter draws on some of the ‘procedures for the gift of know¬ 
ledge’ attested in chapter 2, such as the names of the thrones used for the worship 
ceremony (in stanza 12.262 onward), their use in the worship of the manuscript, 
and the public reading. It then shifts the focus solely to this last aspect, namely 
the public performance of manuscript recitations, as described in verses 12.273ff. 
and examined in § 2.4. The performance described in chapter 12 is a public event 
in which everybody has the right to participate. It is aimed at the fruition of the 
text and its teachings through oral recitation and aural reception, as well as at 
the sacralization of the text by means of the worship of its manuscript. The latter, 
as the above stanzas show, is denoted through a terminology that displays a wide 
range of parallels with the words used in chapter 2: the same manuscript that is 


528 Sivadharmottara 12.262-63, 271-73 (A fol. 51v[l2], B fol. 100r[L4], om. P2): sivadharmottaram 
sastram vacayed yah [sah a.c., yah p.c. A] srnoti va \ sa samsarad vinirmuktah prapnotiparamam 
[al 2 ] padam || 261 vidyasimhasane ramye vastrapuspadisobhite | pujayitva sivajhanam [sivam 
jnanam A] srnuyad vdcayita va || 262 srimaddandasanam vapi krtva haimam susobhanam \ 
hemapattaparicchannam [hemapatta A] nanaratnopasobhitam [°vibhusitam B] || 263 [...] [al4 
bioovL 27 ittham astaranam [ittham sastaranam A] krtva vinyased dandakasane \ tasyopari siva- 
jhanam samsthapya [sasthapya A] pra[M.s]tipujayet || 271 vidyadanopacarena sobham krtva 
prayatnatah \ gatva ’dhivasitakarah srimadasanasamsthitah 11272 sabhayatanatirthesu narendra- 
bhavanesu va \ vacaiBuiyetparamam dharmam grhegramapuresu ca [va B] 11 273. 
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called sivadharmottara in 12.261 becomes ‘Saiva knowledge’ in 12.262 and 271, while 
it is called the ‘supreme Dharma’ in 12.273; in the lines following the quoted text, 
the manuscript is alternatively addressed as ‘Saiva knowledge’ (12.274, 276, 290), 
‘manuscript of Siva’ (12.279,295), and treatise ( sastra , 12.284). It is only the very last 
stanza that, finally, exhorts the king to uninterruptedly listen to the sivadharma 
(12.297). This can be regarded both as a synonym of Sivadharmottara and, more 
likely, as a term generally denoting the teachings pertaining to lay devotion to Siva, 
thus also including the Sivadharmasastra (see § 1.3). All the words encountered in 
the reviewed textual evidence referring to the manuscript are now used inter¬ 
changeably, so that the sivadharma, the ‘easy means’ for the accomplishment of all 
good, which has found its concrete expression in the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara (and in the texts following their composition), is now automati¬ 
cally subsumed under the category of sivajhana. As such it is presented to the wide 
audience of devotees, including the king. 

This long excursus is yet to provide a specific answer to the initial question 
as to the identity of the manuscript (or the manuscripts) on which the Sivadha¬ 
rmottara based its construction of the ceremony of vidyadana and all the related 
ritual activities focusing on manuscripts. Provided that sivajhana is a generic no¬ 
tion, and that the Sivadharmottara has replaced the references to the donation 
and cult of the sivadharma with the donation and cult of the sivajhana, is it pos¬ 
sible to arrive at more specific conclusions? The most likely accurate answer to 
this question is probably that the gift of knowledge described in chapter 2 of the 
Sivadharmottara, as well as the references contained in chapter 12, promote the 
veneration of a scriptural category that includes, while not being restricted to, 
the two texts which were to become part of the Sivadharma corpus, i.e. the Siva- 
dharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara. That those works are ‘Saiva knowledge’ 
is implicit in their claim of having been authored by Siva (see § 1.3). This is then 
also highlighted by chapter 12 of the Sivadharmottara, in which its title is used as 
a synonym of sivajhana, among others. 

The stanzas of chapter 12 on the worship and reading of the Saiva knowledge 
have been reused by the Devipurana in chapter 128, which is the last chapter in 
both available printed editions. This, together with the parallels between Siva¬ 
dharmottara 2 and Devipurana 91, means that the Devipurana takes from the 
Sivadharmottara all its relevant references to the ritual uses of manuscripts, treat¬ 
ing the early Saiva text as an authority on this subject. However, the parallel 
traceable in chapter 128 is the most substantial one among those existing be¬ 
tween the two works, since it covers stanzas 128.3-46 of the Devipurana (with the 
sole exception of st. 35 and 38, which do not have any parallel in the Sivadha- 
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rmottara), corresponding to stanzas 12.260-297 of the Sivadharmottara, with al¬ 
most all parallels being very literal (see Appendix 2). A major difference, which 
reveals the work of adaptation performed by the author of the Devipurana, con¬ 
sists of the replacement of the Saiva references with mentions of the cult of the Devi 
or with allusions to the Devipurana. These easy but effective changes give rise to 
the interpretation of the whole passage as a celebration of the Devipurana and a 
praise of its transmission. A telling example of this is Sivadharmottara 12.261ab, 
‘The one who would recite or listen to the Sivadharmottarasastra’ , 529 which in 
Devipurana 128.4ab is changed into, 530 ‘The one who would read or listen to the first 
descent of the goddess’; or in Sivadharmottara 12.279cd, 531 ‘Whoever finances the 
public reading of the manuscript of Siva’, which Devipurana 128.23ab modifies as, 532 
‘Whoever finances the public reading of the manuscript of the goddess’. The hemi¬ 
stich of Sivadharmottara 12.284cd, 533 ‘And with devotion towards Siva, knowledge 
and the teacher, and for the sivayogins’ also has a parallel in Devipurana 
128.30ab: 534 ‘With devotion towards the goddess, as well as towards knowledge and 
the teachers, and for the Sivayogins’. However, some specific references to the cul¬ 
tural context of the Sivadharmottara have remained unchanged. For example, the 
mention of the sivayogins as the recipients of fees 535 and, above all, that of the 
sivadharma playing a protective function towards kings in Sivadharmottara 
12.296-97 ( =Devipurana 128.45). This reference was probably overlooked by those 


529 Sivadharmottara 12.261ab (A fol. 51 v [li], B fol. 100 r [L4], om. P2): sivadharmottaram sastram 
vacayed yah srnoti va. 

530 Devipurana 128.4: ‘And the one who would read or listen to the first descent of the goddess, 
once freed from transmigration he reaches the supreme condition’; adyam devyavataram ca 
vacayed yah srnoti va \ sa samsarad vinirmuktah prapnoti paramam padam || 4. 

531 Sivadharmottara 12.279cd (A fol. 52 r [n: B fol. IOOvilsi, om. P2): pravartayati yah kascic 
chivapustakavacanam [°vacakam a.c., vacanam p.c. A] || 279. 

532 Devipurana 128.23: ‘Whoever finances the public reading of the manuscript of the goddess 
for the sake of helping all beings and aiming at one’s own emancipation’; pravartayati yah kascit 
devyah pustakavacanam | sarvasattvopakaraya atmanas ca vimuktaye || 23. 

533 Sivadharmottara 12.284cd (A fol. 52 r [u], B fols. 100 V [u]-101r[Li], om. P2): sivavidya- 
gurundiBioiriijm ca bhaktya ca [ca bhaktya ca unreadable in B] sivayoginam || 284. 

534 Devipurana 128.30: devya vidyagurunam ca bhaktya ca sivayoginam. Note that the plural 
‘teachers’ in the translation, instead of the singular used in translating the Sivadharmottara, de¬ 
pends on the division of the three-member compound sivavidyagurunam into a genitive (devya) 
plus the two-member compound vidyagurunam. 

535 Devipurana 128.34: ‘And a competent person should give the fee to the remaining sivayogins, 
according to one’s own ability; afterwards he should light a hundred of lamps and so on’; 
sesanam ca yathasaktya daksinam sivayoginam \ dadyat prabodhayet pascat pradipadeh satam 
budhah || 34. 
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who worked on chapter 128 of the Devipurana, and its presence may be proof that 
these textual borrowings were made from the Sivadharmottara to the Devipurana, 
rather than the other way around. However, the mention of the Dharma of Siva 
instead of that of the goddess is balanced by the following verse. There the god¬ 
dess is again regularly mentioned in a position that the Sivadharmottara assigns 
to Siva: 536 

The king does not die before his time, nor is he killed by enemies; and the protector of men 
who listens to the eternal Dharma of Siva, (45) / In that highly auspicious place the goddess 
is present, o king! 

The Devipurana thus adapts Sivadharmottara 12 in order to present all the public 
and private ritual uses of texts alluded to in this chapter as centered on the cult 
of the goddess and the Devipurana itself, and thus as aids to its preservation and 
dissemination. This chapter from the Devipurana thus replicates the level of self- 
referentiality that we have also observed in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmottara and 
in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra. At the same time, chapter 91 of the Devi¬ 
purana, whose stanzas on ritual are directly modelled on Sivadharmottara’ s 
Vidyadanadhyaya, reveals a wider scope. One of the important adaptations made 
by the author of the Devipurana when borrowing from the Sivadharmottara con¬ 
sists precisely of the choice of the texts and fields of knowledge that are admitted 
to the ritual. The Devipurana, resembling the Visnudharmottara and the Na- 
ndipurana in this respect, introduces the description of the ritual by presenting a 
list of texts that also includes the founding scriptures of orthodox Brahmanism. 
Unlike the Nandipurana, however, the texts whose donation is supported by the 
Devipurana also include tantric scriptures: 537 

The Siddhantas are treatises conducive to liberation ( moksasastrani ), [and] the Vedas are 
effective for [reaching] Heaven and so on; the Vedangas and the Itihasas should be donated 
for the purpose of increasing Dharma. (13) / The Garuda[tantras] and the Balatantras, the 
Bhutatantras [and] the Bhairavatantras: from the reading [and] donation of [these] treatises 


536 Devipurana 128.45-46ab: nakale mriyate raja hanyate na ca saktibhih \ srnoti yas ca satatam 
sivadharmam naradhipah || 45 tatra dese mahapunye devyah sannihita nrpa. 

537 Devipurana 91.13-15(=Danakanda 12.6-8): siddhanta moksasastrani [em., siddhanta ed. 
siddhanta 0 DI<] vedah svargadisadhakah [°sadhakan ed.] | vedahganitihasas ca [tadamganiti- 
hasani ed.] deya dharmavivrddhaye || 13 garudam balatantram ca bhutatantrani bhairavam \ 
sastranam [sastrani ed.] pathanad danan matarah phalada nrnam || 14 jyotisam vaidyasastrdni 
kalah [kala ed.] lcavyam subhagamah [subhagaman ed.] | danad arogyam apnoti gandharvam 
labhate padam || 15. 
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the Mothers will bestow rewards on people. (14) / From the gift of astronomy 538 [and] trea¬ 
tises on medicine, one attains good health; from the gift of arts and crafts, poetry ( kavya ) 
and the beautiful authoritative treatises (agama), 539 one reaches the seat of the Gandharvas. 
(15) 

In addition to the Vedas, the Vedangas, and the Upanisads (which the ‘treatises 
on liberation’ mentioned at 91.13 are most likely to be identified with), the 
Devipurana refers to the epics as well as to one of the two main divisions of the 
tantric ‘Path of Mantras’ (Mantramarga), namely the Bhairavatantras. The men¬ 
tion of the latter is especially pertinent in this context. The Bhairavatantras are 
the first tantric scriptures to detail the cult of the Mothers allied with Bhairava, 
which plays an important role in the Devipurana . 54 ° Their association with the 
Mothers, who will bestow rewards on those who read and donate the texts, also 
concerns the Garudatantras, the Balatantras, and the Bhutatantras, medically- 
oriented classes of Saiva Tantras. 541 These bodies of literature are still insuffi¬ 
ciently known due to the almost complete loss of their original texts; however, 
the influence they had on subsequent extant works on the same topics has proven 


538 The syntax of this stanza has been rendered freely in an attempt to match each gift with the 
pertinent reward, although they are listed as separate categories in the two hemistichs. The gift 
of astronomy and medical treatises results in the attainment of good health, while the imparta- 
tion of the other, more artistic disciplines enables one to reach the world of the Gandharvas. 

539 As for the ‘beautiful authoritative treatises’ ( subhagamas ), here I do not think that we 
should understand the noun agama in the meaning of religious scripture, often associated with 
the term. My translation is dictated by its association with a lower rank of rewards, and the pre¬ 
vious mention of texts of scriptural authorities at the beginning of this brief list. I believe we can 
thus reasonably attribute to the word the attested meaning of authoritative treatises, and deduce 
from its position in the list that it is used as a generic way to denote other technical treatises 
related to the disciplines mentioned in the last padas. 

540 Hatley 2012, p. 15. 

541 As in Slouber 2012, p. 2 fn. 4. The Garudatantras are a class of scriptures known as early as 
the sixth century, and of which 28 works were known by the tenth century as forming a canon 
(Torzsok 2004, p. 187; Slouber 2012, p. 2). The topic of snake bites and their cure is central to the 
Garudatantras, so that they are referred to as visatantras, the ‘Tantras on Venom’ (see an exam¬ 
ple from the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati in Slouber 2012, p. 64). Several goddesses in the Sakta 
tradition are associated with the prevention and cure of snake bites (Slouber 2012, p. 144ff.), an 
element which explains the popularity of this class of tantras in the Devipurana. The Bhuta¬ 
tantras deal with evil spirits and exorcisms (Goodall and Isaacson 2011, p. 135), while the 
Balatantras are treatises on various topics related to child care, from midwifery to the cases of 
children’s seizures by demons. 
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to be extensive. 542 They must have been rather popular in the circles that com¬ 
posed the Devlpurana, since their names also occur together at other points in the 
text. In chapter 32, for instance, ‘treatises of the goddess’ ( devisastra ), possibly 
including the Devlpurana itself, are mentioned along with the same tantric scrip¬ 
tures listed at 91.14 among the texts with which the performers of installations 
must be conversant: 543 ‘He should bathe the goddess by means of jars containing 
the remnants of the offerings of clothes, gold, and water; he will have the utmost 
experts on the treatises of this [goddess] perform the installation. (41) / Fine 
knowers of the contents of the treatises of the goddess, specialists on the circles 
of the Mothers, those who have toiled over the Bhutatantras, the Graha[tantras], 
the Bala[tantras] and the Garuda [tantras] [...].’ In chapter 39 of the Devlpurana, 
some of these scriptures are again mentioned as the receptacles of the presence 
of the goddess. Before introducing the famous story of the demon Bala’s delusion 
by Visnu, this chapter associates the many forms of the goddess with a list of sa¬ 
cred sites, and eventually states that: 544 ‘The ubiquitous goddess is thus con¬ 
stantly present in the mantras, in the spells ( vidyas ), and in the scriptures, as well 
as in the Tantras of the Mothers, 545 and in the best Bhairavatantra’. These lines 
serve as the introduction to a story where the main role is played by the ‘infatu¬ 
ating spell’ ( mohinl vidya), imparted by Siva on Visnu, within a chapter dealing 
extensively with the power of vidyas and their veneration. It is also expressly 
stated that the presence of the goddess is to be sought not only in sacred places. 


542 It is possible to reconstruct the principles of traditional medicine on the basis of those 
sources which relied on the earlier tantras: on this, see the detailed survey made by Slouber 2012, 
pp. 20-85, and his attached critical edition of chapters 1-7,30, and 34 of the Kriyakalagunottara, 
drawing on these classes of tantras. Materials on the Bala medicine are also available in the 
Astarigahrdayasamhita of Vagbhata, Uttarasthana, chapters 1-2, while the following chapters 3 
and 4 deal more specifically with Bhutas (for a survey, see Meulenbeld 1999-2002, vol. Ia, p. 
442ff.). 

543 Devlpurana 32.41-42: vastrahemambusampataih kalasair devin tu snapayet [c.m.] | tatas 
tacchastravettaraih pratistham tu prakarayet || 41 devlsastrarthatattvajnair matrmanda- 
lavedikaih \ bhutatantragrahabalagarudesu krtasramaih || 42. 

544 Devlpurana 39.24: evam sarvagata devi mantravidyagamesu ca | samsthita matrtantre ca 
jyesthe tantre ca bhairave || 24. 

545 A list of Matrtantras is given in the Skandapurana 171.127-132b, revealing that they are in 
fact Yamalatantras (on this point see Sanderson 2009, p. 229 and fn. 525). The list appears within 
a narrative telling the story of the goddess and her accompanying Mothers, who were conjured 
by Siva in Sripitha (Devikota) in order to free the site of demons. Once they had accomplished 
this task, the site was given to them as their sacred abode, and Brahma promises that he will 
reveal the tantras containing the rules for their veneration. 
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but also in the manuscripts connected with her cult. 546 Such manuscripts, and 
their identity with the goddesses, are also referred to in the incipit of chapter 88, 
where it is declared, 547 ‘These ( scil . the Mothers) are worshipped through the di¬ 
vine Saiva scriptures by those who seek liberation, and are worshipped in the 
Garudatantras, in the Bhutatantras, and in the Balatantras.’ Their importance in 
the formation of the experts on installations, as stated in chapter 32, along with 
the belief that the goddess and the Mothers are present in the texts and can thus 
be worshipped through them, are the reasons why these tantras are correspond¬ 
ingly considered in the gift of knowledge. 

The manuscripts that the Devipurana considers as fit objects for a gift of 
knowledge are thus a rather varied set from which the Vedic tradition is not re¬ 
jected—in the Devipurana, the goddess is after all also celebrated as ‘mother of the 
Vedas’ 548 —but rather integrated with tantric texts. At the same time, not all texts are 
considered to be on the same level: the Siddhantas are said to confer emancipation, 
the Vedas and the Upanisads are conducive to attaining Heaven. These are at the 
top of a hierarchy in which texts are associated with rewards that are sometimes 
reminiscent of their functions or attributes. Thus, when donated, the Vedangas and 
Itihasas are said to cause an increase of Dharma; the Garudatantras, the Balata¬ 
ntras, the Bhutatantras, and the Bhairavatantras, all popular in Sakta circles, 
generate rewards from the Mothers. On the lowest levels of this ranking, the text 
mentions more mundane, broader fields of knowledge rather than classes of 
texts, including the science of astronomy, which, along with the donation of trea¬ 
tises on medicine, confers good health on the donors; as well as visual arts, hand¬ 
icrafts, and poetry, which lead to the world of the Gandharvas, among whose 
main attributes, according to traditional mythology, are their skills in music. The 
non-religious literature mentioned at 91.15 is also significant inasmuch as it con¬ 
trasts with the view of the Sivadharmottara, where the gift of knowledge is re¬ 
garded as a ritual uniquely concerned with religious texts and purposes. 

In the rest of the chapter, the Devipurana only resorts to very generic words, 
such as pustaka or sastra, in order to refer to the manuscript used during the rit¬ 
ual, or to the more technical terminology discussed in § 2.1, partly overlapping 
with that used in the Sivadharmottara, but always avoiding the reference to the 


546 For instance, the worship of Ksemankari is said to happen ( Devipurana 39.133): ‘[—] in a 
palace, in a recitation hall, in a manuscript, abiding in water or fire’; prasade pathalcudye va 
pustake jalavahniga || 133. 

547 Devipurana 88.1: devaih sivagamais tv etah pujitas ca mumuksubhih \ garude bhutatantre ca 
balatantre [em., kalatantre ed., balatantre ms. V in apparatus] ca pujitah || 1. 

548 See chapter 107; Hazra 1963, p. 62. 
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notion of Saiva knowledge, which was central in the Vidyadanadhyaya. The 
openness of the Devlpurana to a less sectarian use of the gift of knowledge is fur¬ 
ther proved by the final steps of the ritual, where the text prescribes that one (see 
§ 2.1) ‘should imagine the manuscript exactly [in the form of the deity] to which 
that treatise belongs [...] (62)’ and then bring the manuscript ‘to the hermitage of 
that god to whom [it belongs], as well as in the tirthas of Siva and in the temples 
of the Mothers (64)’. Saiva and Vaisnava attendants had been mentioned together 
in st. 91.63, although more relevance was attributed to the Saivas. Therefore, the 
Devlpurana seems to have made a further expansion on the one already made by 
the Sivadharmottara: while the latter had apparently taken inspiration from the 
Sivadharmasastra, but enlarged the aim of its ritual by potentially including all 
the Saiva scriptures within its purview, the Devlpurana conceives the gift of 
knowledge as encompassing the Saiva scriptures and everything else, expressly 
extending this practice to tantric texts. Thus, both works share the notion that the 
gift of knowledge should be conceived in an ample perspective, rather than being 
just a self-celebrating stratagem: in this sense, it is striking that the Devlpurana 
does not even mention the Puranas, the genre to which the work itself is ascribed, 
in the list provided in the beginning of chapter 91. 

The case of the Nandipurana resembles that of the Devlpurana insofar as both 
provide lists of several texts, to which technical disciplines and sciences are also 
added. In the same way as in the Devlpurana, the details on the vidyas that are 
suitable for donation precede the description of the ritual itself in the Nandi- 
purana. The Nandipurana, however, stands out as the source that devotes the 
greatest attention to the identification of the accepted books and fields of 
knowledge, dedicating a total of 25 stanzas to the topic. In contrast with the other 
cases examined so far, and as regards the Nandipurana, the fields of learning that 
should be admitted to a gift of knowledge ultimately correspond to the traditional 
14 established ‘seats of knowledge’ ( vidyasthana ): 549 

The [established] disciplines have been taught [to be] 14. According to the sequence attested 

in tradition, [they are:] the six [Ved]angas, the four Vedas, Dharmasastric [and] Puranic lit¬ 
erature, Mlmamsa, as well as Nyaya: these are renowned as the [established] disciplines. 


549 Danakanda 12.64np: vidyas caturdasaproktah kramena tu yathasthiti [em., yathasthiteh ed.] 
I sadangas caturo veda dharmasastram puratanam \ mimamsa tarkam api ca eta vidyah 
prakirtitah || 64. 
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This perfectly aligns the Nandipurana with the tradition of the Dharmasastra, 
which, on this point, has its locus classicus in Yajnavallcyasmrti 1.3 and the com¬ 
mentaries upon it. 550 The 14 disciplines listed by the text form the core of Brah- 
minical scriptural orthodoxy, to the extent that Sayana, the fourteenth-century 
commentator on the Veda, living under Vijayanagara rulers, presented the mas¬ 
tery of the 14 vidyasthanas as an essential requirement in order to become a ve- 
david, a true knower of the Vedas. 551 The Nandipurana does not restrict the ac¬ 
cepted fields of study to the established 14 disciplines, but rather hints at the 
existence of ‘thousands’ of others ( Danakanda 12.65np), expressly naming among 
these only medicine ( ayurveda , 12.65np), agriculture ( sasyaveda , 12.65np), and the 
‘knowledge of the Self’ ( atmavidya 12.66np), then further adding the disciplines 
grouped under the category of ‘fine arts’ ( kalas , 12.67np) and those belonging to 
that of ‘crafts’ ( silpavidya , 12.67np), whose names are not specified. 

The ‘knowledge of the Self is praised more than once in the text as the high¬ 
est form of knowledge, and is linked to emancipation from rebirth; 552 even though 


550 Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.3: ‘The seats of knowledge and Dharma are 14: the Vedas together with 
Puranic literature, Nyaya, Mimamsa, Dharmasastra literature, and the Vedangas. (3)’; 
purananyayamimamsadharmasastrahgamisritah | vedah sthanani vidyanam dharmasya ca catu- 
rdasa || 3. See also the commentary Mitaksara ad loc. (pp. 2-3): ‘Puranic literature [means] the 
Brahma\purana] and so on. Nyaya [is] the science of reasoning. MImamsa [is] the speculation on 
Vedic sentences. The Dharmasastric literature [is] the Manava[dharmasastra] and so on. The 
[Ved]angas [are] the six [treatises] beginning with grammatical analysis and so on. The four Ve¬ 
das are accompanied by them. The [fields of] knowledge are instruments for the accomplishment 
of the [four] human goals. And their seats are 14, and the 14 seats are causes for [the arising of] 
Dharma, and these have to be studied by the members of the first three varnas. The Dharmasastra 
also has to be studied, because it is included in this [list]’; puranam brahmadi | nyayas tarkavidya 
| mimamsa vedavakyavicarah \ dharmasastram manavadi \ ahgani vyakaranadini sat | etair upetas 
catvaro vedah \ vidyah purusarthasadhanani \ tasam sthanani ca caturdasa \ dha-rmasya ca catu- 
rdasa sthanani hetavah | etani ca traivarnikair adhyetavyani \ tadantarbhutatvad dharmasastram 
apy adhyetavyani. 

551 Galewicz 2006, pp. 153-54. Moreover, Sayana proves to be conversant with the tenets of 
some of these disciplines, at the same time demonstrating their usefulness in the ritual applica¬ 
tion and correct transmission of the Veda, and legitimizing himself as a valid knower of ‘the 
secret which is the content of the Veda’ ( vedartharahasya ; see Galewicz 2006, p. 152ff.). 

552 Danakanda, 12.65-66np: ‘From the core of precisely these [14 established disciplines], thou¬ 
sands of other [fields of] learning have arisen, like medicine and the discipline of agriculture, 
[which are] taught to have many subdivisions. Moreover, the knowledge of the Self, the greatest 
of all, the destroyer of the fear of transmigration, the cause of the extinction of all anguish, the 
remover of all sins’; asam evantarotpannah para vidyah sahasrasah | ayurvedah sasyavedo ba- 
hubhedah prakirtitah || 65 sarvottara catmavidya samsarabhayanasini \ sarvaduhkhantakarani 
sarvapapavinasini || 66. 
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Purana and Dharmasastra are also associated with the primacy of the atma- 
vidya , 553 only the latter is said to confer liberation, while the donation of all other 
disciplines, including the Veda, is only associated with the obtainment of ultra¬ 
mundane rewards. 554 The Knowledge of the Self is likely to correspond to the 
Upanisads and, more generally, to the sources of the Vedanta tradition, which 
the Puranas quoted by Apararka in his commentary on Yajnav alley asmrti 1.3 also 
add to the traditional 14 vidyasthanas , 555 A stanza that Apararka attributes to the 


553 Danakanda 12.83np: ‘And the knowledge of the Self, the Puranic lore, and the science of the 
Dharmasastras: these three [fields of] learning are primary because of [the bestowal] of the fruits 
of all gifts and sacrifices’; atmavidya ca paurani dharmasastratmika ca yd | eta vidyas trayo 
mukhyah sarvadanakriyaphalaih || 83. 

554 Danakanda 12.87np. In Danakanda 12.70-87np, the different vidyas are listed alongside with 
rewards conferred by their donation, which are as follows: the donation of the silpavidya confers 
Brahma’s proximity (12.70np); the donation of kalavidya confers rebirth in the world of Visnu for 
a period of 4,320,000,000 years (= one kalpa, 12.70np); the donation of the sasyavidya allows one 
to reach the town of Prajapati and rescue the ancestors (12.71np); the donation of the Ayurveda 
enables one to reach the pure worlds of the Asvins for 306,720,000 years (= one manvantara, an 
‘age of Manu’; 12.72np); the donation of the tarkavidya provides one with rebirth in the world of 
Varuna (12.73np); the donation of MImamsa confers rebirth in the seat of Indra (12.73np); the do¬ 
nation of Dharmasastra bestows rebirth in the world of Brahma for ten manvantaras and rescue 
of the ancestors (12.74np), as well as resulting in an increase of justice (12.81np); the donation of 
the vedavidya causes rebirth in Heaven for three kalpas (12.75np); and the donation of the atma- 
vidya is said to bestow countless merits, among which the rebirth in the world of Truth, which is 
the dwelling place of Brahma, for ten million kalpas (12.75-76np). It moreover confers emancipa¬ 
tion from rebirth and the rescue of sons, livestock, and relatives. Alongside the Puranas and 
Dharmasastra, the donation of the atmavidya bestows the fruits of all gifts and sacrifices 
(12.80np). Puranas are, by contrast, only associated with rebirth in worlds filled with all desires, 
and endless fruits (12.82np). 

555 Apararkatika, p. 6: ‘Puranic literature [means] the Brahmapurana and so on. Nyaya means 
‘endowed with reasoning’. MImamsa [is] the examination of Vedic sentences. Dharmasastra 
[means] the traditional works starting from the treatises of Manu and the other sages. The four 
Vedas, beginning with the Rgveda, are accompanied by the six Vedangas, beginning with the 
grammatical analysis. These are causes of 14 kinds of knowledge and, indirectly, are causes of 
Dharma, since only the knowledge that comes from these [sources] gives rise to Dharma. And 
therefore it is proven that the knowledge deriving from [technical works], like the texts on pro¬ 
cedures (prayoga ), the manuals (paddhati ), and so on, does not cause the arising of Dharma. 
‘Thus there are these 14 seats of knowledge; then Vedanta is the fifteenth, and wisdom ( vidya ) 
the sixteenth’. The mention [of Vedanta and wisdom] thus [stated] in the Brahmapurana refers 
here to these seats of knowledge as ways to liberation. This is not explicitly stated in this [pas¬ 
sage] because it is unnecessary. Vedanta [means] the Sariraka[mimamsa]. Wisdom [indicates] 
the secret doctrines of the Brhadaranyak[opanisad] and so on. “The [six] Vedangas, the four Ve¬ 
das, the extensive Nyaya [literature], the Puranic and Dharmasastric literature [are] the 14 [es- 
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Brahmapurana 556 increases this number to 16 by adding precisely Vedanta and 
vidya, a term that Apararka interprets as a reference to the Upanisads, while a 
non-specified source 557 further adds medicine, archery, music, and politics, col¬ 
lectively known as ‘Upavedas’ 558 in traditional literature. The system known to 
the Nandipurana thus saw a hierarchy of fields of knowledge that, starting from 
the Knowledge of the Self, the Puranas, and the Dharmasastras, extended to 
cover all the traditional fourteen ‘seats of knowledge’, to which medicine, agri¬ 
culture, and arts and crafts were added. The text does not expound this hierarchy 
in a systematic manner, so that the only indisputable feature is the supremacy of 
the first three and the absolute primacy of the atmavidya over all. 

The choices made by the Sivadharmottara, the Devipurana, and the Nandi- 
purana regarding the central question of which texts to promote in the ritual, and 
which ones to leave out, strongly influenced their later success. In the case of the 


tablished] disciplines. [Then there are] these three, which are the disciplines of medicine, ar¬ 
chery, and music, and fourth is politics: these are the 18 [established] disciplines”. This means 
they are solely seats of knowledge and not seats of Dharma, since medicine and other sciences 
are not seats of Dharma’; puranam brahmadi \ nyayah satarkah \ mimamsa vedavakyavicarah | 
dharmasastram manvadismrtih | ahgaih sadbhir vyakaranadibhih sahitas catvaro veda 
rgvedadayah \ etani caturdasajhananam nimittani dharmasya ca jhanadvarena | etadutpa- 
nnasyaiva jnanasya dharmahetutvat | tatas ca prayogapaddhatyadisamutthitamjhanam na dha- 
rmahetur iti siddham \ evam caturdasaitani vidyasthanani santy \ atha vedantah pahcadasakam 
vidya sodasika bhavet iti brahmapurane yad grahanam tan moksasadhanavidyasthanabhiprayam 
iti ihanupayogitvan noktam \ vedantah sarirakam | vidya brhadaranyakadirahasyam | ahgani 
vedas catvaro mimamsa nyayavistarah \ puranam dharmasastram ca vidya etas caturdasa || 
ayurvedo dhanurvedo gandharvas ceti te trayah | arthasastram caturtham ca vidya astadasaiva 
tah || tat kevalam vidyasthanatvabhiprayam na dharmasthanatvabhiprayam \ ayurvedadinam ca 
dharmasthanatvabhavat. 

556 Note that this stanza is not traceable in the current edition of the Brahmapurana. 

557 Apararka does not name the source of this stanza, but see Garudapurana 1.87.63cd-64: ‘The 
[six Ved]angas, the four Vedas, Mimamsa, the extensive Nyaya [literature], (63) / Puranic and 
Dharmasastric literature, the treatises of medicine and politics, archery and music: [these fields 
of] knowledge are exactly 18’; (64) ahgani caturo veda mimamsa nyayavistarah || 63 puranam 
dharmasastram ca ayurvedarthasastrakam \ dhanurvedas ca gandharvo vidya hy astadasaiva tah 
|| 64; as well as Brahmandapurana 1.35.87cd-89ab: ‘The [six Ved]angas, the four Vedas, Mima¬ 
msa, the extensive Nyaya [literature], (87) / Dharmasastric and Puranic literature: these are the 
14 fields of knowledge. Medicine, archery, and music: these are the three, (88) / fourth is politics. 
The [fields of] knowledge [are] thus exactly 18’; ahgani vedas catvaro mimamsa nyayavistarah || 
87 dharmasastram puranam ca vidyas cemas caturdasa \ ayurvedo dhanurvedo gandharvas ceti 
te trayah || 88 arthasastram caturtham tu vidya hy astadasaiva hi. 

558 On the Upavedas, see Gonda 1975, p. 49 fn. 48. 
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Sivadharmottara, we can argue that its use of the broad but still sectarian cate¬ 
gory of sivajhana, instead of specific work titles, made it easier for this ritual to 
be successful among the Saivas, and thus to be often reused in the texts of the 
later Saiva tantric traditions. These, as will be highlighted in chapter 4 (see espe¬ 
cially §§ 4.2 and 4.3), base the descriptions of their own manuscript rituals on the 
texts of the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara, remove the elements that 
would not fit in a tantric ritual (for example, all the references to the actual dona¬ 
tion of the manuscripts), and integrate the rest within the framework of a tantric 
installation procedure. One element they could leave untouched consisted pre¬ 
cisely of the references to the sivajhana, a term that could easily be used to refer 
to tantric scriptures (see the example from NIlakantha/Appayya DIksita in the be¬ 
ginning of this paragraph) or, more generically, the knowledge authored by Siva. 
This is how the term is used, for instance, in the very beginning of the Mulasutra 
of the Nisvasatattvasamhita, an early Saiva scripture of the Mantramarga that in 
at least one of its layers shows textual connections with the environments that 
produced the works of the Sivadharma corpus. 559 Here, however, in compliance 
with the secrecy and exclusiveness of tantric teachings, the Saiva knowledge is 
defined a ‘supreme secret’ right from the incipit of the text. 560 In the Sivadharmo¬ 
ttara this notion, on the contrary, is afforded a patently public nature, and there¬ 
fore it is no surprise that the tantric texts that mostly rely on the Sivadharmottara 
for the rules concerning the ritual uses of manuscripts are framed within the 
Saiva Siddhanta as focusing on temple rites rather than on private worship. The 
Nandipurana, on the other hand, thanks to its proximity to the orthodox Weltan¬ 
schauung, which emerges clearly in the selection of the vidyas introducing the 
gift of knowledge, becomes the most quoted text on the topic by the medieval 
digest-authors. The importance of this quotation is increased by the circumstance 
that the Nandipurana, like many of the authorities on which the digest-writers 
rely (see chapter 3), is itself a lost text, and the long passage on the gift of 
knowledge quoted in the Dharmanibandhas is the longest passage that has sur¬ 
vived from this little known Purana, in which devotion to Siva is deeply embed¬ 
ded into the strongholds of post-Vedic Brahmanism. On the other hand, the 


559 For more details on the Nisvasa corpus, see chapter 4. One part of it, the Nisvasamukha, 
which despite presenting itself as an introduction to the whole work is currently believed to have 
been composed last (Goodall 2015, p. 22), shows textual parallels with the Sivadharmasastra 
(Kafle 2015, pp. 54-57); moreover, almost half of the Sivadharmasamgraha has been demonstra¬ 
bly based on the Nisvasamukha (Kafle 2015, pp. 61-72 and pp. 291-382). 

560 Nisvasatattvasamhita , Mulasutra l.lab: ‘How has the Saiva knowledge, supreme secret, 
been revealed by Svayambhu [...]’ sivajhanam param guhyam katham uktam svayamhhuva. 
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Devlpurana, which, in addition to its acknowledgement of the authority of the 
Veda, shows clear signs of a tantric influence and acceptance of tantric scrip¬ 
tures, has been quoted by the digest-writers (unlike the Sivadharmottara, never 
quoted on the topic of the gift of knowledge), but also openly rejected by some of 
them precisely due to its tantric influences. Dissent against the Devlpurana is fa¬ 
mously voiced by the twelfth-century author Ballalasena, author of one of the 
most important and earliest extant digests on dana, but the text is also mainly 
avoided by Madanasimhadeva, author of another rather extensive treatise on gift¬ 
ing in the fourteenth century. The testimony of the digest-writers, whose work 
covers the entire late medieval period until the dawn of the British Empire, is re¬ 
sponsible for the preservation and diffusion of the knowledge of textual sources 
on many aspects of the Brahminical worldview and religious life. In this, the prac¬ 
tice of gifting had a special relevance, so that it was made the subject of many 
important ‘monographic’ digests or sections of broader digests, where the gift of 
knowledge stands out as one of the topics for which they reserve the most exten¬ 
sive and articulated treatment, carrying an old idea into modern worlds. 




3 Manuscripts, Ritual, and the Medieval 
Literature on Dharma 

One of the fields of Sanskrit literary production in which the topic of the gift of 
knowledge has received considerable attention is that of the Dharmasastra, literally 
‘scholastic literature on Dharma’, which by the turn of the first millennium and 
throughout the late medieval era found its main vehicle of expression in works 
such as the commentaries and digests interpreting and collecting authoritative 
sources. The composition of more or less systematic expositions on the various 
aspects of Dharma attributed to the authority of great Vedic sages—such as the 
Manusmrti, the Yajhavalkyasmrti, or the Brhaspatismrti —which characterized the 
nature of Dharmasastra production from the first millennium BCE onwards, had 
thus given way to the emergence of forms of ‘secondary literature’; in the case of 
the commentaries, the main scope of this secondary literature was that of com¬ 
menting upon the primary sources on the knowledge of Dharma; in the case of 
the digests, that of selecting and arranging those sources thematically, while in¬ 
terspersing the texts with a few original glosses. 561 The digests, collectively re¬ 
ferred to as Dharmanibandhas (‘composition’ or ‘digest’ on Dharma), are by far 
among the most informative sources for the study of ritual, customs, and legal 
procedures; they can be primarily likened to anthologies of quotations from texts 
that are considered authoritative on the vast subject of Dharma, namely those 
falling into the expansive category of ‘Smrti’. These are the above-mentioned 
works on Dharmasastra, to which traditional and modern scholarship may some¬ 
times apply the word Smrti tout court, but also the epics and the Puranas, which 
had grown into a heterogeneous, ever expanding body of literature. The topics of 
interest for the digest-writers ( nibandhakara ) and their audience were most dis¬ 
parate: the several categories of donations, the pilgrimages to holy sites ( tirthas ), 


561 This development in the literary production in the field of Dharmasastra is described in 
Olivelle 2010, especially p. 37 onward. He would place the composition of the Manusmrti, which 
marked an important change with respect to the preceding literature on Dharma that had been 
composed since earlier times (the Dharmasutras), to the first or second century CE (p. 42); other 
Smrtis, such as those of Yajnavalkya, Brhaspati, and Visnu, represent a later stage in the history 
of this literary genre, dating most likely from the fifth century onward. The beginning of the ‘age 
of commentaries and digests’ can, on the other hand, be traced in the eighth to the tenth century 
(see Olivelle 2010, p. 52), when the first commentaries are composed; the earliest extant digests 
are later (twelfth century), although this does not necessarily mean that the genre postdates the 
commentaries, as will be amply illustrated below. 
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and the appropriate time and place for the prescribed rituals, just to mention a 
few. Among all the subjects that are relevant to a discussion on Dharma, gifting 
receives special attention, and the gift of knowledge is one of the categories of 
gifts in which the digest-authors regularly classify their sources on dana. 

In order to treat this and their many other subjects, medieval authors were 
faced with several heterogeneous ‘primary’ sources, conveying a large amount of 
information and sometimes displaying reciprocal and internal contradictions. 
This situation had already triggered a first attempt of systematization formalized 
in the composition of the commentaries on Dharmasastra starting from the eighth 
century. These commentaries, while commenting upon one specific work, made 
regular use of quotations from other authoritative texts in order to complete and 
reinforce the argumentation. The reliance on quoted sources then became impos¬ 
ing in some commentaries (like the commentary by Apararka on the Yajna- 
vallcyasmrti of the twelfth century, for which see below), where the quoted text 
ultimately surpassed the proper commentarial sections in length and also ac¬ 
quired a certain thematic independence. This development was predominant in 
the digests which, in the second millennium, formed the most popular literary 
genre among the new compositions in the field of Dharmasastra. 562 However, the 
emergence of a commentarial tradition predates the earliest known digests on 
Dharma. 563 Despite the fact that no conclusive statement can be made concerning 
the method for dating the emergence of the digests, it can nevertheless be argued 
that the appearance of the latter may be stylistically dependent on the existence 
of the former. A view that Kane proposed and Lingat followed took into consider¬ 
ation precisely this stylistic continuity between commentaries and Dharmani- 
bandhas as a possible explanation for the emergence of the digests. 564 In the opin¬ 
ion of Kane, later commentaries that made an increasing use of quotations ulti¬ 
mately stimulated the composition of independent digests, which therefore can¬ 
not be unequivocally distinguished from the commentaries. 


562 A sign of the popularity of this genre is also its continuity throughout history, as the pro¬ 
duction of Dharmanibandhas extends to the eighteenth and nineteenth century. Some of the 
latest digests of law, like the ‘Remover of the Ocean of Litigations’ ( Vivadarnavabhahjana ) or the 
‘Ocean of the Settlement of Litigations’ (Vivadabhangarnava), both authored by fagannatha 
Tarkapancanana at the end of the eighteenth century, were compiled at the behest of the British 
rulers (see Derrett 1961, pp. 85-95). 

563 The commentaries of Asahaya on the Ndradasmrti, as well as those of Bharuci and 
Medhatithi on the Manusmrti, and Visvarupa’s commentary on the Yajnavallcyasmrti, belong to 
the earliest surviving ones, and, according to Olivelle (2010, p. 52), can all be dated to the eighth 
to the tenth century. 

564 For references, see Kane 1968, pp. 545-46; Lingat 1993, pp. 107-11. 
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According to this view, the twelfth-century commentary on the Yajhava- 
Ikyasmrti attributed to Apararka (see below) is a case of a ‘transitional’ work 
bridging the two genres of the commentary and the digest. Its commentarial style 
can be illustrated with one example of close thematic relation to this essay. Orig¬ 
inally, the scripture that Apararka comments upon devotes only a few stanzas to 
the topic of gifting, corresponding to Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.198-216. This topic had 
been crucial for the Puranas, which were composed both at the time of the Smrti 
of Yajnavalkya—whose composition Olivelle would tentatively date to approxi¬ 
mately the fifth century 565 —and in the centuries separating this Smrti from the 
commentator Apararka. The commentator cannot ignore this authoritative tradi¬ 
tion, at least not completely, and therefore uses stanza 1.208 of the 
Yajhavallcyasmrti, which praises the donation of healthy cows, 566 as a chance not 
only to quote a selection of Puranic passages on the gift of different kinds of cows, 
after a brief prose commentary, but also to start a long section dealing with the 
‘great gifts’ ( mahadanas ) and the ‘mountain gifts’ iparvatadana), along with 
other minor types of donations. The commentary on stanza 1.208 eventually 
amounts to 63 pages in the current printed edition of the text, 567 and it consists of 
quotations that mostly retain only a very shallow connection to the stanza itself. 
The base text thus seems to function as a mere suggestion, a starting point from 
which Apararka moves on to deal with related topics on the basis of more recent 
authorities and some of his original remarks. The same is true for Apararka’s 
treatment of vidyadana, which he carries out by quoting different sources—the 
Brhaspatismrti, the Yamasmrti, the Bhavisyottarapurana, the Matsyapurana, and 
the Nandipurana 568 —in the commentary on Yajnavallcyasmrti 1.212, a stanza deal¬ 
ing with the gift of the brahman (brahmadana ), which broadly corresponds to the 
teaching of the Veda (see § 3.2); moreover, since the verses are followed by a sec¬ 
tion on the ‘gift of the kalpas’ (Icalpadana ), the stanzas on vidyadana are not the 
only digression that Apararka inserts in the commentary on 1.212. 569 

When Apararka composed his digest, most likely in the twelfth century (but 
see below for more details), the genre of the Dharma digest was already in exist¬ 
ence, as some of the earliest and most significant works belonging to this literary 


565 Olivelle 2010, p. 52. 

566 Yajnavallcyasmrti 1.208 ( Apararkatika, vol. 1 p. 302): ‘Having in whatever manner donated 
a cow, be it a milk cow ( dhenu ) or a cow yielding no milk ( adhenu ), devoid of diseases and 
plagues, the donor will be magnified in Heaven’; yathakathamcid datvd gam dhenum vd ’dhenum 
eva vd | arogam apariklistam data svarge mahiyate || 208. 

567 Apararkatika, vol. 1, pp. 302-65. 

568 Apararkatika, vol. 1, pp. 389-403. 

569 Apararkatika, vol. 1, pp. 403-406. 
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genre illustrate; among these are the Dharmanibandhas dealing with dana— and, 
consequently, with the gift of knowledge. They are renowned both for their ex¬ 
haustiveness and for the influence they will exert on later literature. These are 
the ‘Section on Gifting’ ( Danakanda ) of the Krtyakalpataru 570 by Laksmidhara, 
minister of the king Govindacandra of the Gahadavala dynasty (ruled ca. 1109- 
1168 CE); 571 the ‘Ocean of Gifting’ ( Danasagara ), 572 an independent text solely de¬ 
voted to gifting attributed to Ballalasena, a king of the Sena dynasty ruling over 
modern Bengal and western Bihar (ruled ca. 1158-79 CE); 573 and the ‘Section on 
Gifting’ ( Danakhanda ) of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani, SVt minister under the 
Yadava kings Manadeva (ruled ca. 1260-1270 CE) and Ramacandra (ruled ca. 
1271-1311 CE). 575 Besides these earlier works, other texts that contribute to our un¬ 
derstanding of Dharmasastra sources on the gift of knowledge are the Danavive- 
koddyota attributed to Madanasimhadeva, tentatively identified with a fifteenth- 
century Rajput king from the Delhi area; 576 the Danakriyakaumudi of Go- 
vindananda, a Bengali author from the first half of the sixteenth century; 577 and 
the ‘Ray of Gifting’ ( Danamayukha ) of Nllakantha Bhatta’s Bhagavantabhaskara, 
a work named after Bhagavantadeva, a seventeenth-century ruler of the Rajput 


570 This work is divided into 14 sections, which are called ‘Section on Students’ (Brahma- 
carikanda ); ‘Section on the Householders’ ( Grhasthakanda ); ‘Section on Constant Rituals’ ( Ni- 
yatakalakanda ); ‘Section on Funerary Rites’ ( Sraddhakanda ); ‘Section on Gifts’ ( Danakanda ); 
‘Section on Vows’ ( Vratakanda ); ‘Section on Worship’ ( Pujakanda ); ‘Section on Sacred Places’ 
(Tirthakanda ); ‘Section on Installation Rituals’ ( Pratisthakanda ); ‘Section on Purification’ (Su- 
ddhikanda ); ‘Section on the Dharma of the King’ ( Rajadharmakanda ); ‘Section on Juridical Pro¬ 
cedures’ ( Vyavaharakanda ); ‘Section on Appeasement Rituals’ ( Santikanda ) and the ‘Section on 
Liberation’ ( Moksakanda ). The Danakanda, previously only edited by Aiyangar 1941, has re¬ 
cently been republished with an English translation by Brick 2014. 

571 Evaluations of the historical data on the figure of Laksmidhara and his patrons, which will 
also be partly discussed below, are given in Kane 1975, p. 685ff., Bakker & Isaacson 2004, pp. 
66-75, and Brick 2014, pp. 6-8. 

572 Unlike the Danakanda and the Danakhanda, the Danasagara is not part of a larger work; 
other ‘sagaras’, however, are attributed to the same author, namely the ‘Ocean of Wonders’ 
C Adbhutasagara ), the ‘Ocean of Custom’ ( Acarasagara ), and the ‘Ocean of Installations’ 
( Pratisthasagara ). 

573 On Ballalasena, see Kane 1975, p. 730ff., and Majumdar 1971, pp. 228-30. 

574 The Caturvargacintamani is divided into the ‘Section on Religious Observance’ (Vrata- 
khanda); ‘Section on Gifts’ ( Danakhanda ); ‘Section on the Remainings’ ( Parisesakhanda ); ‘Sec¬ 
tion on Sacred Places’ ( Tirthakhanda ); and ‘Section on Liberation’ ( Moksakhanda ). 

575 On the historical background against which Hemadri’s work has to be understood, see Kane 
1975, p. 749ff., Schmiedchen 2014, p. 325ff. (on the Yadavas of Devagiri), and below. 

576 Shastri 1905, p. XVIII, Kane 1948, pp. XI-XII, and Kane 1975, p. 806. 

577 Chakravarti 1915, pp. 355-56 and Kane 1975, pp. 882-89 
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clan of the Sengara in the historical region of Bundelkhand. 578 The special im¬ 
portance of the Dharmanibandhas lies in the fact that these works are proof of 
the state of knowledge and relevance given to a certain topic in the period of their 
composition, which in many cases can be assessed with a fair degree of certainty; 
moreover, chiefly being based on quotations from earlier texts, the digests on 
Dharma also contribute enormously to understanding the previous stages of the 
tradition, which the digest-authors present us as a pre-selected and arranged set 
of sources. Some of these, in spite of their importance in medieval times, are no 
longer extant in direct transmission, or have only survived in different recen¬ 
sions. 579 Dharmanibandhas, therefore, prove to be an effective guide to recon¬ 
structing, investigating, and digging out information from a partly lost body of 
traditional literature that plays a fundamental role in depicting our view of the 
Indian medieval religious landscape. 

The fact that the majority of the works that have to be considered for this 
study of the gift of knowledge were associated with leading political figures, and 
are also among the main compositions ever written on the topic of gifting in In¬ 
dian societies, 580 merits attention. The earliest works, to which we should also 
add Apararka’s commentary, are systematically accompanied by terse self-reflec¬ 
tive statements by the authors who introduce their work and their patrons—or 
their ancestors, in the case of kings (see below)—in the prefatory verses of their 
works. Moreover, the status of the earliest works, those of Apararka, 
Laksmidhara, Ballalasena, and Hemadri, all dateable from the twelfth to the early 
fourteenth century, is particularly relevant for the assessment of the digests as a 
genre, and in order to understand their historical significance in the cultural mi¬ 
lieu of late medieval India. This is due to the fact that, in spite of the existence of 


578 Shastri 1913, p. 23, and Kane 1975, pp. 938-41. 

579 Notable is the case of the Nandipurana, on which the chapters on vidyadana heavily rely 
(see chapter 2), and of which no manuscripts have survived. Some of the frequently quoted Dha- 
rmasastra works, like the Brhaspatismrti and the Yamasmrti, also share the same fate as the Na- 
ndipurana, namely not being extant in manuscripts. In numerous other cases, like many of the 
quotations from the Garudapurana that will be mentioned in the coming pages, we know of a 
work with that name, but these verses are no longer traceable in the text of the Puranas as we 
know it today. When it was not possible to trace the text back to the original sources, I have 
identified the stanzas by numbering them according to their position in the chapter on the gift 
of knowledge, and added to the number a siglum corresponding to the first three letters of the 
name of the digest-writer from whose work those verses are cited. 

580 Note that I have excluded from this survey the Tewel Mine of Gifts’ (Danaratnakara) of the 
‘fewel Mine of Smrti’ ( Smrtiratnakara ) by the fourteenth-century author Candesvara, as this por¬ 
tion of his work is still unpublished. On this author, see Kane 1975, pp. 763-75. 
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previous digests mentioned by Laksmldhara and which have also partly sur¬ 
vived, 581 the above-mentioned Dharmanibandhas are among the first specimens 
of this genre that are available to us in their entirety. As observed by Pollock— 
who also includes the commentary Mitaksara by Vijnanesvara, written under the 
Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI (twelfth century), 582 and the Parasara by 
Madhava, minister during the early days of the Vijayanagara kingdom (four¬ 
teenth century) 583 —this ‘vast intellectual outpost’ was flourishing at a specific 
time in Indian history that ‘surely needs to be theorized in some way’. 584 

Brick, the author of the most recent edition of the Danakanda of Laksmldhara 
(2014), rightly cautions against the risk of assuming—based on the historical data 
yielded from the evidence of the surviving Dharmanibandhas—that the emer¬ 
gence of such digests was rooted in the political situation at the time of their com¬ 
position. 585 On this point he criticizes the interpretation of Pollock, who—focusing 
especially on the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmldhara, whom he calls the ‘first great 
nibandha ’ 586 —suggests that there may be a link between the emergence of the 
genre of the digests as a form of ‘totalizing conceptualizations of society’ and the 
military invasions of the Turkish rulers from Central Asia, which had shaken the 
political scene of northern India from the tenth century on, becoming more ag¬ 
gressive in the twelfth century. 587 The path along which the Sultanate advanced. 
Pollock notes, follows that of the production of the Dharmanibandhas, since the 


581 Laksmldhara, in his introduction to the Danakanda (stanzas 12-13), mentions the titles of a 
few preceding digests, which are the Maharnava , the Kamadhenu , and the Mala, while the 
Parijata is referred to in the Vyavaharakanda (Aiyangar 1941, pp. 121-22). In a preceding article 
(see De Simini 2015, p. 602 fn. 2), I had stated that these digests are ‘now lost’; I now have to 
correct this view since, as Harunaga Isaacson has kindly pointed out to me, at least the 
Kamadhenu has survived in a Nepalese manuscript published by Kouda 2015 and 2016. 

582 For information on the commentary Mitaksara and its author, see Kane 1975, pp. 599-616. 

583 The activity of Madhavacarya, author of two prominent works on Dharmasastra, the 
Parasara and the Kalanirnaya, probably took place between 1340 and 1390 (see Kane 1975, pp. 
778-92). 

584 Pollock 1993, p. 98. To describe the florescence of this genre, he also refers to the now lost 
codes of Bhoja, king of Dhara in the first half of the eleventh century. 

585 For his arguments, see Brick 2014, pp. 14-15. 

586 Pollock 1993, p. 105. 

587 Pollock 1993, p. 106, thus maintains that the ‘totalizing conceptualizations of society’ 
brought about by the digest-writers ‘[...] became possible only by juxtaposition with alternative 
lifeworlds, and on the other hand, that they became necessary only at the moment when the 
total form of the society was for the first time believed, by the privileged theorists of society, to 
be threatened.’ 
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places of origins of Laksmidhara, Hemadri, and Madhava correspond to the re¬ 
gions of the Doab, the town of Devagiri, and the Deccan, which were first outposts 
of the Sultanate in northern and central India. According to this view, it is the 
contrast with a cultural other, carrying different values and social structures, that 
made this grand work of defining power in accordance with the Dharma, as is 
reflected in the Dharmanibandhas, possible. 

This analysis stresses the discontinuity and novelty of the Dharmanibandhas 
in the context of India’s medieval politics. In response. Brick has called attention 
to diverse aspects that have been overlooked, and that would point at a more 
complex picture than the one depicted by Pollock. The existence of Dharmani¬ 
bandhas that predate Laksmidhara’s, or that have been written in the same cen¬ 
turies, but in areas that had not come in contact with the foreign armies, 588 is in 
and of itself a sufficient argument to dismantle the idea that there might have 
been a causal relationship between the clash with the military powers from Cen¬ 
tral Asia and the emergence of the digests as a ‘new’ literary genre, simply be¬ 
cause the latter was ultimately already in existence. Brick, moreover, despite call¬ 
ing attention to Kane’s view on the stylistic continuity existing between 
commentaries and digests, rejects it as ‘unsuited’ to explain the composition of 
digests as collections of quotations which are independent from a commented 
text. 589 The straightforward association of commentaries with digests, in Brick’s 
opinion, would be a questionable operation, since it misses a fundamental 
point—namely that digest-writers do not consider their work as exegetical; the 
fact that the commentarial sections of the earliest digests are very poor and 
mostly consist only of a few glosses proves this point. However, this observation, 
when referring to the earliest digests, cannot apply to the Danasagara of 
Ballalasena, who in some specific chapters adds extensive and more in-depth 
commentaries on the quoted texts (see § 3.1) in an attempt to make his sources 
the basis for actual ritual practice. 


588 Rocher (2002, pp. 6-24) also suggests an early dating to the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury for the Dayabhaga of Ilmutavahana, on the law of inheritance, while Kane (1968, pp. 510, 
535, 537) points to earlier works like the Sattrimsanmata, the Caturvimsanmata, or the Smrti- 
samgraha, as antecedents of the Dharmanibandhas. Bhoja, king of Dhara (ca. 1030 CE), also 
wrote a digest on Dharmasastra, namely the Rajamartanda, only preserved in fragments (Kane 
1975, p. 586). As for the Dharmanibandhas composed in areas that were untouched by the ad¬ 
vance of the Muslim rulers, Brick (2014, p. 14) refers to the Smrticandrika, composed in South 
India between 1150 and 1225 CE (Kane 1962, pp. 721-23), as well as to the Apararkatika, on which 
more below. 

589 On this, see Brick 2014, pp. 11-12. 
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In order to correctly identify the function that the chapters on the gift of 
knowledge might have had for digests on gifting and the audience to which these 
texts were addressed, we need to take into consideration a further relevant point 
that Brick makes with reference to the Danakanda of Laksmidhara, but which he 
applies to the Dharmanibandhas as a whole. He proposes that the composition of 
the Dharmanibandhas, as well as of commentaries that relied heavily on scrip¬ 
tural quotations, might have to be framed within a ‘crisis of scriptural authority’ 
that was increasingly felt from the beginning of the second millennium: at this 
time, the proliferation of Puranas, on the one hand, and the direct competition 
from other indigenous traditions, on the other, had become a crucial hermeneu¬ 
tical problem. 590 Focusing his attention on the Krtyakalpataru, Brick argues that, 
in order to understand the appeal that a work like the one of Laksmidhara, i.e. a 
‘modestly annotated anthology’, might have had on its audience, one should take 
into account the Dharmasastric view of scriptures, which relied predominantly 
on the teachings of the MImamsa, as well as the condition of Dharmasastra and 
Smrti literature in general on the verge of the new millennium. 591 By selecting spe¬ 
cific sources on given topics, the digest-authors indicated to their readers which 
scriptures were to be considered trustworthy. 

Before making further considerations on this last point at the end of this para¬ 
graph, it must be observed that Pollock’s argument concerning the necessity of 
evaluating the influence exerted by the political instability on the composition of 
the digests cannot be completely ruled out if one wants to achieve a broader un¬ 
derstanding of the intellectual operation undertaken by the authors of the di¬ 
gests. Apart from the oversimplification that Brick points out and that undoubt¬ 
edly hinders this argumentation. Pollock’s remarks on the new political 
conjuncture experienced by the authors of some key works in the history of the 
Dharmanibandhas are not suitable to account for the emergence of the genre as 
a whole. However, they help to understand these works in a historical perspective 
by posing the question as to why certain texts were produced in specific places; 
as Pollock asks, 592 ‘[...] why should an encyclopedic synthesis of an entire way of 
life be undertaken—precisely in that time and place?’ If one attentively considers 
the contexts of some of the digests produced in the twelfth and thirteenth centu¬ 
ries, it would not be far-fetched also to regard them as the product of an age of 
crisis—a crisis that was certainly internal to the Brahmanical tradition, as Brick 
underlines, but that, given the stature of the people involved in the composition 


590 Brick 2014, p. 19. This topic will be further discussed below. 

591 Brick 2014, p. 16. 

592 Pollock 1993, p. 105. 
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of the digests, also presupposes a political fracture. It is no surprise that Indian 
authors do not elaborate on the cultural and political contexts of their works; in 
spite of that, the digest-writers do apprise their readers of their bond with con¬ 
temporary politics. An in-depth discussion of the impact that these works were 
meant to have (or did have) in the cultural world in which they were conceived 
would be speculative and premature at this point, as these imposing works have 
not been adequately studied yet, and since, in compliance with the Dharmasastra 
tradition, these texts are not exactly prescriptive—they are not the same as law 
codes or ritual manuals—but descriptive of an ideal, orthodox Brahminical 
worldview with which a society is required to comply. In spite of that, looking at 
the digests from the point of view of the political and historical contexts in which 
their authors worked, insofar as this is possible to reconstruct, and highlighting 
the crisis that they (and their patrons) had to face, may indeed contribute to as¬ 
sessing the nature of these works and the role attributed to the practices related 
in their texts within the broader scope of a systematization of Brahminical 
knowledge at that time and place in history. 

In some cases, the digests’ claimed impact on religious life can partly be 
measured through external evidence, as applied to Hemadri’s gargantuan Catu- 
rvargacintamani, in particular his section on gifting, the Danakhanda, which in¬ 
cludes a long chapter on vidyadana. It is a known fact 593 that the opening stanzas 
of the Caturvargacintamani identify Hemadri as the officer in charge of the ad¬ 
ministrative records ( srlkaranaprabhu , st. 13) of king Mahadeva (ruled ca. 1260- 
70 CE) of the later branch of the Yadava dynasty ruling from Devagiri, modern 
Daulatabad. 594 Hemadri is also referred to as a minister of Ramacandra (ruled ca. 
1271-1311 CE), one of the last rulers of the imperial Yadavas, in a contemporary 
inscription from Thane, in West Maharashtra, dated to saka 1194 (1272 CE). 595 


593 See, among others, Kane 1975, pp. 751-53, according to whom Hemadri was ‘towering per¬ 
sonality’ of his times (p. 755). 

594 The historical Yadavas, dated to the period from 850 to 1320 CE, can be divided into two 
main branches: an earlier family ruling from Sindinagara (850-1100 CE), and a later one from 
Devagiri (1100-1320 CE). As observed by Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 325-26, the activities of the early 
Yadavas are however attested in epigraphs only after the fall of the Rastrakuta in the beginning 
of the 11 th century; there is also an interruption of some years between the attestations of these 
two family branches, whose mutual relationships are not clear. 

595 Barnett 1915-16, El 13.17. Hemadri is praised in 11. 39-41 (see p. 202 for the text and 205 for 
the translation). This grant, which is described in stanza 18 as the donation of the village Vaula 
to 32 Brahmins through the minister Acyutanayalca, who administers the Konkan region, is dis¬ 
cussed in Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 414-15. 
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However, both Mahadeva and Ramacandra find little attestation in the inscrip¬ 
tions of their times, most of which were issued by minor feudatory rulers; the 
available documents attest their activity as sponsors of donations to Brahmins. 596 
Ramacandra is also known from chronicle sources, as he—probably taking ad¬ 
vantage of a power vacuum in the Gangetic plain between the death of the Mam- 
luk sultan Balban in 1286 CE and the rise to power of the Khalji dynasty towards 
the end of the century—seized Varanasi for some years before being banished to 
the south by the second Khalji sultan Ala-ud-Din (ruled ca. 1296-1316 CE). 597 After 
the latter had attacked Devagiri, Ramacandra would become a tributary of Ala- 
ud-Din; according to sources, an attempt at escaping this duty in a moment of 
weakness for the Khalji dynasty resulted in the military defeat of the Yadavas in 
1307 CE and the capture of Ramacandra, who was allegedly brought to Delhi to 
meet the sultan and then restored to power in his kingdom as a tributary by the 
same sultan. 

That an ideological connection was felt between Hemadri and this later 
phase of the history of the Yadavas is shown by the circumstance, as noted by 
Bhandarkar, that the manuscripts of Hemadri’s Vratakhanda transmit paratexts 
containing different genealogies of the Yadavas attributed to Hemadri’s author¬ 
ship, which were not reproduced in the edition of the text. 598 These genealogies 
are not always in mutual agreement, and some of them are incomplete; in spite 
of this, the testimony offered by these paratexts added to the manuscripts of a 
specific section of the Caturvargacintamani is historically relevant, since they 
claim that the early Yadavas and the later ones formed one family. This claim is 
only attested once elsewhere, in an inscription of Krsna II, which is dated to saka 
1176 (1254-55 CE). 599 Moreover, the work of Hemadri is referred to as an authority 


596 This is discussed in Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 405-20. One example (Schmiedchen 2014, p. 
410; see Koparkar 1957-58, El 32.3) is that of a copperplate from the time of Mahadeva, from 
Kalegaon (Ahmadnagar district), documenting the concession of a village to 52 Brahmins di¬ 
vided into 22 gotras made by the king himself. The date of this document, according to the editor, 
corresponds to August 29,1261 CE. 

As observed by Schmiedchen (2014, p. 380), there are actually only a few documents left from 
the last phase of the epigraphic production of the Yadavas, up to the mid-thirteenth century; 
those on stone, mostly produced by vassals of the Yadavas, are attested in south Maharastra and 
north Karnataka. From the second half of the thirteenth century onward, copperplates reappear 
yet, once again, are mostly issued by vassal families in north Karnataka (Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 
390-91). 

597 For this information on Ramacandra and that of the next lines, I rely on Yazdani 1960, pp. 
551-55. 

598 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 326 fn. 5. 

599 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 326; for the inscription, see Desai 1949-50, El 28.49. 
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on gifting in more than one inscription. 600 Different attestations date back to the 
time of Vijayanagara, such as the Porumamilla Sanskrit inscription of Bhaskara 
Bhavadura, dated to saka 1291 (1369 CE). 601 In this text, which is not much later 
than the composition of the Caturvargacintamani, the king Bhaskara, son of 
Bukka I (1344-77 CE), cofounder of the Vijayanagara empire together with his 
brother Harihara I, 602 is remembered for having built a tank as a ‘gift of water’ 
(jaladana ) in accordance with the teachings of Hemadri (v. 22,1. 39), in the An¬ 
dhra town of Porumamilla: 603 ‘Performing gifts in various ways in accordance 
with the procedure [taught by] Hemadri, having heard that the uppermost fruit is 
[the one conferred] on the occasion of the gift of water [...]’. Other records issued 
in the Vijayanagara kingdom are the Timmancherla Sanskrit inscription, 604 un¬ 
dated, recording the donation of a village performed by Harihara—who, accord¬ 
ing to the editor, corresponds to Harihara II (1377-1404 CE)—in favour of the 
Brahmin Gopalaradhya; the text declares that the monarch practiced gifting ac¬ 
cording to the ‘treatise of Hemadri’ ( hemadrisastra ). In the same period, Hemadri is 
mentioned twice in a Sanskrit epigraph from Vanapalli (East Godavari District, An¬ 
dhra Pradesh) dated to February 6,1380 CE, 605 in which Verna, a local ruler of the 
Reddi dynasty, is praised as one ‘who performed all the gifts [described by] 
Hemadri’ (pi. 1,1.17 v. 9: hemadridanany akarod asesany [...] [us] yas ); his son Anna 
Verna is likewise described as one ‘who was devoted to the gifts [described by] 
Hemadri’ (pi. 2,1. 23, v. 11: hemadridanavrati). 606 A further inscription connected 
with the Reddis and dated to 1413 CE defines Verna as ‘proficient in the gifts that 
have been taught according to Hemadri’s procedures’ (pi. 1,1.16: hemadrikalpodita- 
danadaksah ). 607 


600 A list of examples is in Kane 1975, p. 755, and Talbot 2001, p. 270 fn. 4. 

601 See Sukthankar 1917-18, El 14.4. This document is also discussed in Kane 1975, p. 755. 

602 For information on the emergence and development of the Vijayanagara kingdom, see 
Stein 2008. 

603 Sukthankar 1917-18, El 14.4, p. 102: hemddrikrtimd[rge]na kurvan danany anekasah [|*] 
jaladanaprasangena srutavan phalam uttamam || 22. 

604 See Shama Shastri 1939, SII 9.426 (ARE no. 386,1920). 

605 Hultzsch 1894-95, El 3.10, p. 60. This document, also mentioned in Kane 1975, p. 755, re¬ 
cords an agrahara made by king Anna Vema to Immadi, of the Lohita gotra, minister and spir¬ 
itual preceptor of the king. 

606 Hultzsch 1894-95, El 3.10, p. 61 (text) and p. 64 (translation). 

607 Ramayya 1911-12, El 11.33B, p. 325. The inscription records the grant of the Alapadu village 
to a Brahmin by Pedda Komati Vema as well as the distribution of incomes from this same village 
by the donee to other Brahmins. 
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In a study on temple patronage under the Kakatlya dynasty in Andhra, Talbot 
refers to these epigraphical mentions of Hemadri’s works as a confirmation of the 
gap existing between the Dharmasastra and the information reflected in the epi¬ 
graphs. 608 As she points out, while prescriptive literary sources like the Dha- 
rmanibandhas continue to stress the importance of Brahmins as the best recipi¬ 
ents for gifting, inscriptions show that temples, rather than single Brahmins, 
were chosen as beneficiaries of gifts. Most Brahmins still designated as recipients 
of donations were connected to temples in a subsidiary position. Also, concern¬ 
ing the donors, Talbot argues that epigraphs demonstrate the prominence of non¬ 
royal givers, both in Buddhist and Hindu institutions, while literary sources, on 
the other hand, emphasize royal donations. The references to the Danakhanda of 
the Caturvargacintamani must therefore be primarily understood as endorsing 
the ideology expressed by this and analogous texts, rather than revealing a literal 
compliance with its teachings. There are, however, signs that at least some of the 
Dharmanibandhas—see the case of the Danasagara of Ballalasena illustrated in 
§ 3.1—aimed at impacting the actual ritual practice. 

The Konkan coast—where Apararka, the author of the above-mentioned com¬ 
mentary on the Yajnavallcyasmrti, most likely lived approximately one century 
earlier than Hemadri—belongs to the same geopolitical area as the territory of the 
Yadavas, at the intersection between the northwest and the south, and was thus 
open to influences on both sides. Apararka can be identified with a homonymous 
king of the Silaharas of north Konkan, and belongs to the earliest of the three 
branches of this family, which was already attested in the ninth century. 609 In the 
fifth stanza of the introduction to his commentary-digest, Apararka defines him¬ 
self as an ‘ornament of the family of JImuta’ (jimutanvayabhusana). This JImuta 
may correspond to Vidyadhara JImutavahana, son of Jimtitaketu, the mythical 
founder of the Silaharas from whom all three branches of the family claim de¬ 
scendance. 610 In the inscriptions of the Silaharas from north Konkan, the epithet 
‘offspring of the family of JImutavahana’ (jimutavahananvayaprasuta ) is attested; 
the first to use it is Aparajita, but it is then also attested for later kings, including 
both Apararka/Aparaditya I (ruled ca. 1127-48 CE) and Apararka /Aparaditya II 


608 Talbot 2001, pp. 88-93. 

609 There are three dynastic lines of Silaharas: those attested in north Konkan, those in south 
Konkan, and a line in Kolhapur, southwestern Maharasthra. For a period, the Silaharas were also 
vassals of the Rastrakuta, and always bore the vassal titles of mahasamanta, mahamandalika, 
and mahamandalesvara, contrary to the Yadavas, which at a certain point in their history re¬ 
placed them with imperial titles. All the territories of the Silaharas were eventually conquered 
by the Yadavas. For this and more information on the Silaharas, see Schmiedchen 2014, p. 211ff. 

610 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 216. 
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(ruled ca. 1170-97 CE). 6n Most likely, one of the two must be identified with the 
author of the commentary on the Yajnavalkyasmrti ; as noted by Kane and 
Mirashi, however, our commentator is more likely to be Apararka I, as the Apa- 
rarkatika is referred to and criticised in the Smrticandrikd, composed around 1200 
CE. 612 The epigraphical documents of this family show that, until the eleventh 
century, inscriptions referring to north Konkan Silaharas were dominated by cop¬ 
perplates, 60% of which are donations to Brahmins. 613 Stone inscriptions, mostly 
connected with grants made to temples, are attested from the year saka 982 
(1060-61 CE). Starting from the mid-twelfth century, these are the only surviving 
documents for these late rulers. 6M In most cases, these later stone inscriptions 
testify to both local and translocal support of Saivism as well as to the influence 
of Saiva teachers at court. One example is provided by the same Aparaditya II 
who, as attested by two stone inscriptions from the Bombay-Thane area, financed 
grants to the famous Somanatha temple on the Kathiawar coast of Gujarat, in the 
year saka 1107 (1185-86 CE) and 1108 (1186-87 CE). 615 The Silaharas already en¬ 
joyed connections with this temple, and it plays a symbolic role insofar as the 
chronicles alledge that it was destroyed and looted by the troops of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1025 CE. 616 The entire area, including the towns of Thanesvar, Mathura, 
and Kanauj, had been the target of these initial, aggressive campaigns at the on¬ 
set of the eleventh century, and in the twelfth century became the battlefield for 
the expeditions of Qutb al-Din Aibak, acting on the behest of the new sultan Mu¬ 
hammad of Ghor. At the turn of the twelfth century, the defence of northern India 
fell to the responsibility of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, whose mention takes us a 
step further into our inquiry on the earlier digest-writers and the political context 
of their literary activity. 


611 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 223: besides Aparajita, the epithet is also used for Arikesarin, Citta- 
raja, Nagarjuna, Mummuni, Anantadeva I, Aparaditya I, and Mallilcarjuna, as well as for 
Aparaditya II. 

612 Mirashi 1977, CII 6, p. LXXV. 

613 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 288. Schmiedchen further observes that stone inscriptions have a 
stronger influence from the old Marathi language, as contents and form are less regulated than 
in the copperplates. 

614 Schmiedchen 2014, p. 216, also observes that the stone inscriptions do not reproduce any 
genealogy, which means that this can only be reconstructed on the basis of the copperplates up 
to the eleventh century. 

615 Schmiedchen 2014, pp. 289-92; for the inscriptions see Mirashi 1977, CII 6.32 and 6.33. 

616 For an account of the expeditions of Mahmud of Ghazni in India, see Asher and Talbot 2006, 
chapter 2. 
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Laksmldhara and Ballalasena are perhaps the digest-authors that are better 
known to scholars, as they were both active, though with different roles and per¬ 
spectives, in the animated political sphere of the Gangetic plain in the twelfth 
century. Profiles of Laksmldhara and his work, which stressed the connection of 
the digest-writer with the Gahadavala dynasty, specifically with his patron Go- 
vindacandra, have appeared since the first edition of the Danakanda of the Krtya- 
kalpataru. Starting with the introduction to the same critical edition (Aiyangar 
1941), which first makes a general assessment on the basis of the internal and 
external evidence from the text, the topic of Laksmldhara and the political situa¬ 
tion of his times has been treated by Kane (1975), then by Bakker and Isaacson 
(2004) in their learned reconstruction of the cultural history of Varanasi, and 
eventually by Brick (2014) in the introduction to his critical edition of the 
Danakanda. The relevant data that can be extracted from the available infor¬ 
mation is that the context of Laksmidhara’s life and work seems to have been the 
vibrant town of Varanasi, a prosperous commercial centre by virtue of its strate¬ 
gic position in the Gangetic plain, which had progressively also become a sacred 
pilgrimage site thanks to the patronage of various lines of sovereigns. 617 As Bak¬ 
ker and Isaacson remark, Varanasi had become part of the kingdom of Kanauj in 
the third quarter of the sixth century, under the rulership of the Maukharis, and 
would remain so for the coming 400 years, although it was sometimes annexed 
by the rulers of Magadha. 618 Under the same kings, the town of Kanauj also be¬ 
came one of the main cultural centres of northern India, the control over which, 
alongside that of Varanasi, was a matter of great political power and prestige, not 
only for Indian monarchs. We know, for instance, that the sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni sacked Kanauj in 1018 and 1019, during a period in which the Pala king 
Mahlpala (977-1027 CE) controlled the Varanasi area, which thus, along with the 
easternmost regions of India, evolved into a bastion of Indian culture. 619 Having 


617 See Bakker and Isaacson 2004, p. 19. At first, the area of Varanasi was important as a Buddhist 
centre; Bakker and Isaacson observe (2004, p. 20) that the town had been of no religious signifi¬ 
cance for Brahmins until the third century CE, when we have the first evidence of the presence of 
forms of Hindu religions in the area. The Mahabharata still assigns only a minor role to Varanasi 
(Bakker and Isaacson 2004, p. 21). 

618 Bakker and Isaacson 2004, p. 31. The political situation of northern India after the Maukha¬ 
ris assumed rulership created the right conditions for Hinduism to prosper: the increased pro¬ 
duction of religious literature, such as the Skandapurana, is an example thereof (Bakker and 
Isaacson 2004, p. 33). 

619 This is also testified by al-BIruni, who speaks of an antagonism between Indians and Mus¬ 
lims that was also nourished by political and religious sources (Bakker and Isaacson 2004, p. 60 
fn. 185). 
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resisted the attacks of Ibrahim of Ghazni, Candradeva Gahadavala (ruled ca. 
1089-1103 CE) then seized power in Kanauj. He presented himself as a dutiful 
protector of Indian holy sites, including Varanasi. 620 Laksmidhara, who lived un¬ 
der the greatest of the Gahadavala kings, famously celebrates Govindacandra in 
the introduction to his Brahmacarikanda as the king of Kasi (=Varanasi, st. 9), 
leader of a war campaign against the Palas in Magadha (st. 4), and victorious over 
the Muslim sultans, the ‘valiant Hammlras’ (st. 7, hammlravira). 621 In this tense 
and unstable political situation, under threat by the Mamluks in the West and the 
Palas in the East, it would not be inappropriate to think that the work of 
Laksmidhara, who boasted of being Govindacandra’s counselor, 622 was also con¬ 
ceived with a wider cultural ambition. This is confirmed if one looks, for instance, 
at his efforts in the Tirthavivecanakanda of the Krtyakalpataru to exalt the status 
of Varanasi, the capital and main centre of his kingdom. 623 His words must there¬ 
fore also be understood within that specific cultural context, which the Krtya¬ 
kalpataru reflects and possibly aims at influencing. 


620 Niyogi 1959, p. 45. The earliest inscription of Candradeva attests that, in the vikrama year 
1148-49 (1089-90 CE), he had assumed the royal titles and was the protector of Kasi (=Varanasi), 
Kusika (=I<anauj), Uttaralcosala (Ayodhya), and Indrasthaniyaka (not identified); see Konow 
1907-08, El 9.47, discussed in Niyogi 1959, pp. 45-46 and Bakker and Isaacson 2004, p. 67 and 
fn. 211. 

621 Govindacandra reconquered Kanauj and successfully protected his kingdom against the 
Yamini Sultans (Niyogi 1959, pp. 77-78). The introductory stanzas of the Danakanda, along with 
those of the other sections of the Krtyakalpataru, are reproduced and translated in Aiyangar 
1941, pp. 46-56. For parallels between the epithets that Laksmidhara attributes to Govindacand¬ 
ra and references made to him in contemporary inscriptions, see Aiyangar 1941, p. 13, Bakker 
and Isaacson 2004, p. 70, and Brick 2014, pp. 6-7. 

622 See the introductory stanza of the Rajadharmakanda (text and translation as in Aiyangar 
1941, p. 56): ‘Laksmidhara speaks of the Rajadharma in the eleventh kanda, he whose mind is in 
meritorious acts, and thanks to whose miraculous great counsel, king Govindacandra was able 
to do all that, viz., the placing of the world on the righteous path, the placing of elephants in the 
house of men of qualities, and the placing of his won feet on the head of kings’; nyayyavartmani 
yajjagadgunavata gehesu yaddantino \ rajna murdhani yatpadavyaracayadgovindacandro nrpa \ 
tatsarvam khalu yasya mantramahima ’scarya sa laksmidharah kande sasati rajadharmani- 
cayanekadase punyadhi || 8. 

623 Bakker and Isaacson (2004, p. 71) observe that the picture that Laksmidhara gives of Vara¬ 
nasi, as a town in which there is a large proliferation of temples and shrines, seems to reflect the 
conditions of the town in his time, rather than at the time of the supposedly earlier sources on 
which his work is based. His major source on the contemporary Varanasi is the ‘second’ Linga- 
purana, which counts up to 285 lingas in Varanasi; however, Bakker and Isaacson observe that 
this Purana was unknown until Laksmldhara’s time, and seems to reflect the contemporary sit¬ 
uation so closely that they surmise this could have been composed around the twelfth century, 
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The same may be true for Ballalasena. During the reign of Vijayacandra 
Gahadavala (1155-69 CE), the Senas, a family whose origins are likely to reach 
back to the Deccan, 624 had overcome the Palas with king Ballalasena (ruled ca. 
1158-1179 CE), who became ‘Lord of the Gaudas’ {gaudesvara ). 625 We have al¬ 
ready mentioned the strong support that the Palas offered to Buddhism, which 
thrived under these kings especially in its tantric forms, however coexisting 
with Sakta Saivism. This is the cultural and religious landscape that Ballala¬ 
sena, who declares his support to Saivism in inscriptions, 626 encountered upon 
his rise to power in 1162 CE. The new king of Gauda was not supportive of the 
success enjoyed by Tantrism under his reign, and unequivocally expresses this 
view in the Danasagara. In the introductory stanzas of his digest on gifting, he 
firstly celebrates his grandfather Hemantasena (st. 3) and his father Vijayasena 
(st. 4), then his master Aniruddha, the source of Ballalasena’s knowledge (st. 
6). Afterwards, the author programmatically declares which sources he has ac¬ 
cepted in his digest, which ones he has rejected, and why he has done so. 627 One 
of the reasons for his rejection of some sources that were (and would later be) 
used without problems by his colleagues is that he recognizes them as hetero¬ 
dox (pasanda ). Notable is the case of the Devipurana, a Sakta Saiva scripture 
that, as has been observed (see chapter 1 and 2), is often quoted on the topic of 
dana, and very frequently on that of vidyadana. The reason why the Devipurana 
‘is not included in the group of the various Puranas and Upapuranas’ is that ‘it 
accepts the teachings of the heretics’, which, according to the same explana¬ 
tion provided by Ballalasena, is a reference to the tantric influence observable 


maybe even at Laksmidhara’s behest, in order to reflect a fresh view of the town under the rul- 
ership of Govindacandra. 

624 Majumdar 1971, p. 219. 

625 A great help in reconstructing a chronology of the Senas comes from one of the Dharmani- 
bandhas that is attributed to Ballalasena, namely the Adbhutasagara. The initial stanzas of this 
work state that it was begun in saka year 1089 (1169 CE), but remained unfinished and was then 
completed by Ballalasena’s son Laksmanasena (Majumdar 1971, p. 370). Other dates found in 
the text of the Adbhutasagara are saka year 1082 and 1090. 

626 See the Naihati copperplate (Banerji 1917-18, El 14.10, and Majumdar 1929, p. 68ff.), in which 
Ballalasena is defined (1.30), ‘Highest sovereign, supremely devoted to Mahesvara, supreme lord, par¬ 
amount king’: -paramesvaraparamamahesvaraparamabhattarakamaharajadhiraja°. 

627 The list of the accepted sources is in stanzas 11-20 (pp. 2-3), while the rejected Puranas and 
the reasons for their rejection are expounded in stanzas 57-68 (pp. 6-7). I refer the reader to De 
Simini 2015, pp. 616-19, for a discussion and complete translation of the last passage. 
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in this and other rejected works. 628 The work of Ballalasena is thus deeply in¬ 
formed by the need to establish a precise barrier between orthodoxy and heter¬ 
odoxy, with direct consequences for his choice of sources and, as we will see 
below (§ 3.1), for the way in which he comments on the texts he has selected. 
However, Ballalasena also shows stylistical concerns, as he wants to restrict the 
number of sources quoted in order to avoid redundancy and promote synthe¬ 
sis. 629 In these introductory verses, he also shows awareness of the uninterrupted 
growth of the Puranic corpus through the composition of new works disguised 
under the titles of older Puranas, or by adding new sections to earlier works, ex¬ 
pressing a desire to discern the spurious from the authoritative sources. This re¬ 
calls the notion of scriptural crisis that Brick, also on the basis of this passage, 
proposes as one of the motives prompting the composition of digests in late 
medieval times. Citing the example of the Visistadvaita philosopher Vedanta 
Desika, Brick highlights how the topic of the proliferation of Smrti literature. 


628 Danasagara, p. 7, st. 67: ‘The Devipurana, excluded from the group of the various Puranas 
and Upapuranas, has not been included ( nibaddha ) due to involvement in impure rituals, as I 
have noticed that it accepts the teachings of the heretics. (67)’; tattatpuranopapuranasamkhya- 
bahiskrtam kasmalakarmayogat \ pasandasastranumatam nirupya devipuranam na nibaddham 
atra || 67. This translation, as well as the following one referring to the same passage, is taken, 
with minor adjustments, from De Simini 2015, p. 618. 

Ballalasena had already referred to heretical teachings in the two preceding stanzas, where he 
explains why he has rejected three sections attributed to the Skandapurana (st. 62)—the 
Garudapurana, the ‘other’ Brahmapurarta and Agnipurana , the Visnupurana (st. 63), and the 
‘other’ Lingapurana (st. 64)—motivating his choice by stating ( Danasagara 64cd-66), ‘[...] all 
these have been completely repudiated, since [they] have been regarded as a universal deceit 
[perpetrated by] impostors, heretics, and hypocrites [inspired by] Kama and so on. [This consid¬ 
eration was made] due to [their] connection with initiations ( diksa ), installations (pratistha ), he¬ 
retical reasonings, gemmology, false genealogies, [as well as] with [wrong] lexica, grammatical 
analyses, and so on, [and also] because they contain incongruous stories, wrong connections, 
and reciprocal contradictions. (64-66); diksapratisthapasandayuktiratnapariksanaih || 64 
mrsavamsanucaritaih kosavyakaranadibhih \ asangatakathabandhaparasparavirodhatah || 65 
tan minaketanadinam bhandapasandalinginam \ lokavancanam alokya sarvam evavadhiritam || 
66. The topics of initiation and installation unmistakably reveal the tantric nature of the rituals 
discussed in the sources that Ballalasena does not accept. 

629 The author states (st. 68) that his selection of the sources was made ‘out of fear that [this] 
manuscript would have been too long’ (granthavistarabhayad ). The Puranas that were explicitly 
rejected in the interest of conciseness are the Tong Lingapurana’— which may correspond to what 
is now known as the ‘first portion’ (purvabhaga ) of the same Purana—because the author thinks 
that the core of its teachings on the great gifts had been derived from the Matsyapurana (st. 58); 
the Visnurahasya (a Pancaratra text), and the Sivarahasya, possibly referring to the homony¬ 
mous section attached to the Skandapurana, which the author considers to be just ‘compendia’ 
(samgraha, st. 60). 
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and the need to distinguish authoritative sources from the many forgeries, was 
sincerely perceived as the basis of correct hermeneutics. 630 This, combined with 
the predicament of the political scenario of North India and the Deccan, con¬ 
tributes to creating a demand for a new systematization of Dharma and its 
sources that could bring order to a shaken world. Following the account of the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl by Abu-Umar-i-Usman, Laksmanasena (ruled ca. 1179-1205 
CE), son of Ballalasena and co-author of the Adbhutasagara, was eventually 
defeated by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, who occupied most of his country, 
thus marking the beginning of a new political era. 631 

While I disagree with Brick when he maintains that the lack of extant man¬ 
uscripts of many of the sources quoted in the digests is sufficient grounds for 
surmising that those manuscripts were also scarce at the time when 
Laksmidhara and others composed their works, 632 1 agree with his suggestion 
that competition with the tantric traditions and their sources might be one of 
the reasons why earlier digest-writers embraced their work of systematizing 
Brahminic knowledge—under the concrete threat that their worlds could soon 
crumble due to the impact of a cultural other. However, a further point that 
needs to be discussed, and which takes us back to the topic of the gift of 
knowledge, is Brick’s observation that, in the eye of the digest-authors—whose 
scholastic background was mainly in MImamsa philosophy—scriptures could 
not possibly contradict each other, and thus they had to be interpreted in a way 


630 Brick (2014, p. 18) quotes a passage from Vedanta Desilca’s Satadusani, Alepakamata- 
bhangavada 369, that reveals full awareness of the practice of forging new scriptures or corrupt¬ 
ing those that already exist, and referring to them as sources of authority. 

631 Majumdar 1971, pp. 234-36. 

632 It is undeniable, as will become increasingly clear in the following pages, that the digest- 
writers often relied on the texts of their predecessors instead of going back to the original sources 
themselves. However, they presumably also did so in the case of the quotations from very well- 
known works that are abundantly represented in the manuscript transmission, such as the 
Mahabharata. Therefore, it does not seem compelling to deduce that the list of works made by 
Brick on p. 17, collecting some of the texts that are frequently quoted by the digest-writers but of 
which no manuscripts have survived, could also have been scarcely represented in the manu¬ 
script tradition in the past, and that this paucity would have driven the digest-writers to compose 
their works in order to make them available (see Brick 2014, pp. 17-18). One alternative explana¬ 
tion could rather be that the transmission of these works was interrupted precisely because of 
the popularity of the Dharmanibandhas, which ultimately replaced the original texts of the Dha- 
rmasastra; or that, as Bakker and Isaacson 2004 have argued in the case of the Lingapurana 
quoted by Laksmidhara, some sources quoted heavily by the authors of Dharmanibandhas, but 
non-existent prior to them, might actually have been composed following the nibandhakaras’ 
instructions. 
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that would have disproved the incongruities that did in fact exist. I think that 
this notion not only influenced the original selection of the sources, but also 
the way in which they were used. 633 Laksmidhara and Hemadri’s treatment of 
the gift of knowledge, as we will explain in § 3.1, shows an emblematic case. 
Despite quoting fewer texts than Hemadri, Laksmidhara apparently had no 
problem with quoting in direct succession texts that can be seen as reciprocally 
contradictory. In the section on vidyadana, which corresponds to chapter 12 of 
the Danakanda, he juxtaposes the text of the Devipurana, a Sakta source re¬ 
jected by Ballalasena, with that of the Nandipurana. As highlighted in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, this source is aligned with Brahminical orthodoxy, and thus 
accepted in the Danasagara. Laksmidhara, furthermore, quotes these texts to¬ 
gether with the Matsyapurana. The contradiction between these sources is par¬ 
ticularly evident in the chapter on the gift of knowledge due to the ‘lists of scrip¬ 
tures’ that precede the accounts of the ritual, and further stress the divergences 
between these Puranas. Thanks to these lists of scriptures and established 
fields of learning (see § 3.1), the chapters on the gift of knowledge from the var¬ 
ious Dharmanibandhas allow a sort of ‘cross-analysis’ of the digest-writers’ no¬ 
tion of authoritative texts and ‘canonicity’. The fact that the Devipurana, the 
Nandi-purana, and the Matsyapurana propose different ‘canons’ of books to use 
in the ritual, as well as different ritual procedures, yet are quoted together in 
the same chapter, implies that Laksmidhara, in compliance with the general 
tenets of MImamsa mentioned above, did not regard them as contradictory. I 
think there is even room to surmise that quoting reciprocally contradictory 
sources in the same chapter (see also the many cases in Hemadri, § 3.1) may, in 
and of itself, be a way to resolve those contradictions. This is a strategy that 
suggests to scholars that those sources are, ultimately, reconcilable. 

Seen from this perspective, the Dharmanibandhas are a manifesto of Bra- 
hmanical knowledge and scriptural authority and the banner of a culture that 
tried to reaffirm its relevance through the weight of its entire tradition. At the 
same time, they remain scholastic works that do not pursue a complete and 


633 As for the selection of sources, Brick (2014, p. 16) states that the nature of Laksmldhara’s 
work is more exhaustive than selective. The size of his work is surely respectable, but by com¬ 
paring Laksmidhara and Hemadri’s treatments of the same topics, one easily realizes that it is 
the latter who tends towards exhaustiveness by accumulating quotations from all possible 
sources on a topic; Laksmidhara, on the other hand, emerges from the comparison as being more 
attentive in selecting his sources, rather ironically given the thousands of pages comprising his 
digest. 
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balanced treatment of the topics under investigation, but offer privileged ac¬ 
cess to the worldview of the authors and the communities they wrote for. In this 
context, the gift of knowledge acquires special relevance due to the cultural 
significance of this practice. However, while the digests cover a broad range of 
sources, some of them otherwise lost, at the same time they also exclude vital 
pieces of evidence. A striking example is that of the Sivadharmottara, which is 
never quoted on the topic of vidyadana despite being the most relevant source 
on this subject. At the same time, most of the above mentioned digests include 
quotations from the Devipurana, whose chapter on vidyadana shows substan¬ 
tial borrowings from the Sivadharmottara. The exclusion of the Sivadharmotta¬ 
ra from the set of sources to quote on this subject automatically rules out, for 
Laksmidhara as well as the works of his successors, the broader interpretation 
of the gift of knowledge given in the second part of the Vidyadanadhyaya, ac¬ 
cording to which all the material support given to ascetics and teachers would 
qualify as a vidyadana. Therefore, apart from the cursory references made to 
this interpretation in the Nandipurana (see § 2.1), the gift of knowledge is 
mainly encountered in its ‘primary’ sense here, namely that of a ritual donation 
of manuscripts. Ballalasena is an exception to this since, in his commentaries 
on the Nandipurana, he also considers the notion of gift of knowledge as the 
fostering of teaching activities and recitation, seen as the aim of manuscript 
donation. With Hemadri, moreover, the identification of the gift of knowledge 
with an oral impartation of teachings acquires importance: he quotes at length 
from the Harivamsa on the matter of ritual recitation of the Mahabharata and, 
in a more extensive way than the others, also tries to make sense of the so-called 
‘gift of the Veda’ ( vedadana ), which necessarily implies taking into more seri¬ 
ous consideration a notion of the gift of knowledge that is not manuscript-re¬ 
lated. Although there are scattered references to it in the works of Laksmidhara 
and Ballalasena, this notion is only fully developed with Hemadri’s work. How¬ 
ever, as proof of the strong material value that the notion of ‘donation’ has in 
these works, even the vedadana, at a certain point, will encompass worship and 
donative procedures towards a material object, which Hemadri’s sources ex¬ 
plicitly present as a substitutive practice for those who are not entitled to deal 
with the Vedic text (see § 3.2). 
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3.1 Something Old, Something New, Something Borrowed: 
Law-Digests on the Gift of Manuscripts 

Laksmldhara deals with the gift of knowledge in chapter 12 of his Danakanda, 
devoting a rather lengthy though little elaborate treatment to the topic. The struc¬ 
ture of the chapter is in fact very simple, as the author does not divide the quoted 
texts into paragraphs, but simply juxtaposes them, interspersing some glosses 
throughout the text. In order to introduce the topic, Laksmldhara quotes four 
stanzas, one from each of four sources, praising knowledge and the ‘gift of bra¬ 
hman’ (brahmadana) m —a notion that, as we mentioned, will be further devel¬ 
oped by Hemadri, and which corresponds, in short, to the teaching of the Veda 
(see § 3.2). These first stanzas make no express reference to manuscripts, nor to 
their donation or ritual use; only the last of the four introductory verses, at¬ 
tributed to the Yamasmrti, contains what can be read as a hint in that direction, 
since it compares the donation of the earth (prthvidana) to the gift ‘of a treatise’ 
(sastra ) to Brahmins. 635 On the topic of the donation of Vedic knowledge, Laksml¬ 
dhara further inserts two stanzas from the Mahabharata between two major quo¬ 
tations from the Devipurana and the Nandipurana. Again, the first of these cou¬ 
plets refers to the donation of the Veda by mentioning the ‘brahmic’ ( brahmi ) 
knowledge, which Laksmldhara explains as a reference to the ‘contents of the 
Veda’ ( vedartha ): 636 


634 See Danakanda , 12.2 ( =Manusmrti 4.233): 'The gift of the brahman is the best among all gifts, 
[such as the gifts of] water, food, cattle, land, clothes, sesame seeds, gold, and clarified butter’; 
sarvesam eva dananam brahmadanam visisyate | vdryannagaumahivdsastilakdhcanasarpisam || 
233; and Danakanda 12.3 (=Yajhavalleyasmrti 1.212): ‘Since the brahman, made of all dharmas, is 
superior to [other] gifts, by donating this [one] reaches the world of Brahma without falling’; 
sarvadharmamayam brahma pradanebhyo ’dhikam yatah | tad dadat samavapnoti brahmalokam 
avicyutah 11212. Both these stanzas are also quoted by Hemadri in his paragraph on the vedadana 
(see Danakhanda, p. 517), the Manusmrti being misattributed to the Adityapurana. As for the 
stanza from the Yajhavalkyasmrti, it is in the commentary upon it that Apararka introduces his 
quotations on the gift of knowledge (see § 3.2). 

635 Danakanda 12.4 (= Yamasmrti ): ‘[The one] who would donate the earth, filled with all jewels, 
and [the one] who would donate a treatise to the Brahmins: both this [gift of the earth] and those 
[previously explained] are equivalent to this [gift of knowledge]’; ya imam prthvim dadyat sarva- 
ratnopasobhitam \ dadyac chastram ca vipranam tac ca tdni ca tatsamam ||. My translation is 
based on Laksmldhara’s gloss ad loc. explaining the functions of the different demonstrative 
pronouns of the last pada: tac ca sarvaratnopasobhitaprthvidanam \ tdni purvoktani danani \ 
tadubhayam vidyadanasamam. 

636 Danakanda 12.59 ( =Mahabharata 13.68.5): yo bruyac capisisyaya dharmyam brahmim sara- 
svatim | prthivigopraddnabhyam sa tulyam phalam asnute || 59 brahmi vedarthanugama. Note 
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One who relates to the student a knowledge ( sarasvati ) that complies with Dharma, namely 
related to the Veda ( brahmi ), enjoys a similar fruit [as the one obtained] from the donation 
of earth and cattle. (12) /— Brahmi [means] ‘referring to the contents of the Veda’. 


The second, contiguous quotation from the Mahabharata praises those who im¬ 
part the Veda on the ‘knowers of proper [behaviours]’ (nyay avid). 637 Laksmldhara 
does not treat the topic of the gift of the Veda in a systematic way, limiting his 
references to the few initial quotations and to the two stanzas of the 
Mahabharata, which however do not describe any specific procedures for it. The 
nibandhakara’s understanding of the gift of knowledge therefore consists for the 
most part of the rituals and ceremonies focusing on manuscripts as reflected in 
the major sources on which chapter 12 of the Danakanda is based. This consists 
of chapter 91 of the Devipurana, from which Laksmldhara omits the purely eulo¬ 
gistic stanzas or those not directly connected to the ritual; following that, 
Laksmldhara introduces the long quotation from the Nandipurana that has been 
analyzed in chapter 2 of this work, as well as a selection of stanzas from chapter 
53 of the Matsyapurana, regarding the identification of the 18 Mahapuranas and 
the rules for the ritual donation of each of them (see Table A for more details on 
the stanzas quoted from these Puranas). This chapter of the Matsyapurana is the 
only source on the topic of the gifting of manuscripts to which all the ni- 
bandhakaras refer. 638 In shorter or longer form, all the digest authors thus defer 


that the preceding verse 13.68.4 establishes the equivalence between the gifts of cattle, earth, 
and sarasvati: ‘Three gifts can be referred to by the same name and bestow a similar fruit: in this 
world, [the gift of] cattle, land, and knowledge bestow as fruit [the fulfillment] of all desires’; 
tulyanamani deyani trini tulyaphalani ca \ sarvakamaphaldniha gavah prthvi sarasvati || 64. The 
text refers here to the tradition according to which the word go, lit. ‘cow’, can have three mean¬ 
ings in Sanskrit: cow, land, and speech. 

637 Danakanda 12.60 (= Mahabharata 13.74.19): ‘For even the one who, having learned the Ve¬ 
das, teaches [them] to those who know proper [behaviours], he, who glorifies the work of [his] 
teacher, and is honoured in heaven’; adhityapi hiyo vedan nyayavidbhyah prayacchati \ guruka- 
rmaprasamsta ca so ’pi svarge mahiyate || 12. 

638 Hazra 1940, pp. 39-40, makes a list of all the digest-authors drawing on this section of the 
Matsyapurana. The following are among those that are not dealt with here: Narasimha Vajape- 
yin, author of the Nityacarapradipa, who only quotes one verse from chapter 53; Candesvara, in 
the Krtyaratnakara, and JImutavahana in the Kalaviveka, whose quotation from Matsyapurana 
53, however, is also limited to only one verse. A complete table of quotations from the Matsya- 
purana in later works on Dharma can be found in Hazra 1940, pp. 279-89 (Appendix 1), while on 
p. 337 there is a list of verses attributed to the Matsyapurana but which are no longer traceable 
in the text, within an Appendix on the ‘more important of the untraceable Puranic verses con¬ 
tained in the commentaries and Nibandhas’ (see Appendix 2, p. 336). 
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to the authority of chapter 53, which, according to Hazra, forms a single unit with 
the following chapters on vows and gifts (54-57, 61,68, and 83-92); 639 in the view 
of this scholar, this means that the above mentioned chapters belong to a con¬ 
temporary layer within this rather composite Purana. 640 All the chapters belong¬ 
ing to this supposed layer are conceived as a response to the request that the 


639 Hazra 1940, p. 38. The interlocutors of these chapters are Mahadeva and Narada. According 
to Hazra, the remaining chapters interrupting the sequence 53-92, though concerning the same 
topics, prove to be later for the simple fact that they break the dialogue between Mahadeva and 
Narada. However, this circumstance, which can certainly reveal a non-unitary process of com¬ 
position, is not sufficient to account for a later date for the ‘inserted’ chapters. The only external 
terminus ante quern for these chapters, as admitted by the same Hazra (1940, p. 40), are the quo¬ 
tations from the twelfth-century Dharmanibandhas; he sets this terminus to the mid-tenth cen¬ 
tury, however, in order to justify the wide recognition that the text had reached by the beginning 
of the twelfth. 

640 Hazra’s hypothesis on the formation of the Matsyapurana is that this was originally a 
Vaisnava work, and he would connect those chapters that he identifies as the earliest in the text 
with a Vaisnava milieu (Hazra 1940, p. 51). On the other hand, in Hazra’s view, the ‘later chap¬ 
ters’ would rather have a ‘strictly Saiva character’ (Hazra 1940, p. 46). A complete, and in many 
cases questionable, table summing up the ‘stratigraphy’ of all the Matsyapurana chapters ac¬ 
cording to the reconstruction made by the Indian scholar (Hazra 1940, pp. 50-51) highlights that 
chapters 51-269 are collectively given a later dating, oscillating between the seventh and the 
twelfth century, while the first 50 and last three (corresponding to 271-73), along with a few ex¬ 
ceptions from the first group, are believed to date back to the third to the fourth century. The 
Matsyapurana is certainly a stratified text, but the criteria used by Hazra to identify the different 
layers are often rather untrustworthy. This is the case, for instance, of all the mentions of icons 
or mantras of Brahma that he identifies and interprets as references to a cult of Brahma that, ‘as 
scholars hold’, died out or ‘was thrown into the background’ in the seventh century (Hazra 1940, 
p. 40). This argument is also the basis for his dating of the chapters on the mahadanas (274-89), 
as they mention the worship of Brahma images (Hazra 1940, pp. 44-45), or those on installa¬ 
tions, namely 264-70 (Hazra 1940, p. 47). However, this reconstruction does not take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that the production of images of Brahma is also attested in India at a later date 
(see the ninth- to tenth-century Cola representation of Brahma with his attendants, or the West¬ 
ern Calukya trimurti from Hampi, twelfth century; a collection of medieval representations of 
Brahma from the Huntington archive can be found at this database: <https://web.ar- 
chive.org/web/20100630143439/http://huntington.wmc.ohio-state.edu/public/in- 
dex.cfm?fuseaction=browseResults&IconographyID=1059>. Last accessed: 12/1/2016). 

The Matsyapurana has also been analyzed and used by Bakker and Isaacson 2004 with reference 
to its detailed description of Varanasi. The two scholars came to the conclusion that the 
Vdranasimahatmya of the Skandapurana, whose composition Bakker would date to the second 
half of the sixth century (Bakker 2014, pp. 137-39), is older than that of the Matsyapurana and 
the Lingapurana, as shown by the analysis of the passages shared by these texts. 
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sages {munis) make to Suta in 53.1: 641 ‘0 Suta, tell [us] at length the titles of the 
Puranas, in due sequence, as well as the whole set of rules on gifting, in a proper 
manner, starting from the beginning’. The donation of the Puranas is thus pre¬ 
sented as the starting point for a subsection about gifting in general. Laksml- 
dhara skips this verse, as he does the entire mythological account on the origins 
of the Puranas contained in stanzas 53.5-10, which Hemadri by contrast quotes 
in full with reference to the gift of knowledge. The verses that Laksmidhara se¬ 
lects from chapter 53 of the Matsyapurana concern two main topics: a brief de¬ 
scription of each of the 18 Mahapuranas, identified by their titles and main dis¬ 
tinguishing features, like the total number of stanzas, and/or one central topic of 
the work, as well as the name of the narrator; a quick outline of the rules for the 
donation of their manuscripts, in which the text highlights the correct time of 
year for this performance; the object that has to accompany the donation of the 
manuscript—presumably in the function of a fee ( daksina ) for the Brahmins per¬ 
forming the ritual; and the reward that the donor will receive. For instance, the 
Brahmapurana, the first Purana in the list, is identified as the one taught by 
Brahma to Marlci, and comprises 10,000 stanzas; the person who had it written 
down and donated it, along with a water-cow, on the full-moon day of the 
vaisakha month (April-May), will be honoured in the world of Brahma. 642 The 
Bhavisyapurana has to be donated in the month of Pausa, together with a pot of 
guda, which will cause the sponsor to earn the fruit of an agnistoma-, this ‘big’ 
work ( bahu , Danakanda 12.203) is identified with one of 14,500 stanzas, mostly 
concerning with future events, in which Brahma talks to Manu about the deeds 
of Aditya. 643 All the practical pieces of information given in Matsyapurana 53.11— 


641 Matsyapurana 53.1: puranasamkhyam acalcsva suta vistarasah kramat \ danadharmam 
asesam tu yathavad anupurvasah || 1. 

642 Danakanda 12.185-86 ( =Matsyapurarta 53.12cd-13): ‘[The Purana] once told by Brahma to 
Marlci, this is known as the Brahmapurana, in 10,000 [stanzas]; (185) / And the one who, having 
written it down, would donate [it] along with a water-cow on the full-moon day of the [month] 
vaisakha, he is honoured in the world of Brahma. (186)’; brahmanabhihitam purvam yavanma- 
tram maricaye | brahmam tad dasasahasram puranam parikirtyate || 185 likhitva tac ca yo dadyaj 
jaladhenusamanvitam | vaisakhapaurnamasyam sa brahmaloke mahiyate \ | 186. Note that the text 
of the Matsyapurana edition has tridasasahasram (13,000) instead of dasasahasram, which is 
however given as a variant reading in the apparatus. 

643 Danakanda 12.201-203 (= Matsyapurana 53.31-33): ‘[That Purana] having as its main sub¬ 
ject the extolling of Aditya, in which the four-faced [Brahma] explained to Manu, on the occasion 
of the events occurring during the aghorakalpa, the maintenance of the world and the features 
of a multitude of beings (201) / [In] 14,500 [stanzas] chiefly dealing with [events of] the future, 
this is here called the Bhavisya[purana], (202) / The one who will give in the [month of] pausa, 
especially on the full-moon day, this big [work] on the deeds of Aditya, chiefly dealing with 
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57, including those on the fees associate with the donation of each Purana, are 
summed up in Table B. As far as the appropriate time for the donation of these 
manuscripts is concerned—a topic that was missing both from the Devipurana 
and from the Nandipurana— the first 11 Puranas are associated with an equal 
number of lunar months: the first one is omitted ( caitra, corresponding to March- 
April), while the others are listed in due order from vaisakha, (April-May; see 
Danakanda 12.186 = Matsyapurana 53.13) to phalguna (February-March; see 
Danakanda 12.208 = Matsyapurana 53.38). The remaining Puranas refer to other 
fixed astrological events, such as equinoxes and solstices (the Matsyapurana it¬ 
self must be donated ‘during an equinox’, visuve, according to Danakanda 12.222 
= Matsyapurana 53.52), or the transit of the sun across a constellation (see the 
case of the Skandapurana in Danakanda 12.214 = Matsyapurana 53.44). The only 
Purana whose donation is not set for a specific time is the Garudapurana 
(.Danakanda 12.223-24 = Matsyapurana 53.53-54). The Matsyapurana, which 
never refers to these donations as a gift of knowledge, omits information concern¬ 
ing the recipients. One could, however, easily guess that these were supposed to 
be Brahmins, not only because this was a general feature of the gifting rituals 
according to the Dharmasastra, but also on the basis of the rule that a precious 
object has to accompany the donation of each manuscript, possibly functioning 
as a fee for those who, playing their role as recipients, enabled the performance 
of the ritual. The three main sources through which Laksmldhara expounds the 
gift of knowledge—the Devipurana, the Nandipurana, and the Matsyapurana— are 
thus in a way completing each other: in spite of the contradictions that divide 
them, some pieces of information given by one—on the exact time for the dona¬ 
tion of the Puranas, for instance, or on the rightful recipients and the correct way 
of copying a text—are not given by the others, and vice versa. 

Only some decades after Laksmldhara had completed his Danakanda, an¬ 
other digest-writer followed in his footsteps. Ballalasena wrote the Danasagara, 
which was based on many of the same sources as the Danakanda, in a different, 
though not geographically distant, political and cultural environment. The dis¬ 
tinctive contexts in which the two works were conceived explains some of the 


[events of] the future, along with a pot of guda, [this person] will get the fruit of an agnistoma 
(203); yatradhikrtya mdhdtmyam adityasya caturmukhah \ aghorakalpavrttantaprasahgena 
jagatsthitim | manave kathayam asa bhutagramasya laksanam || 201 caturdasasahasrani tatha 
pahcasatani ca \ bhavisyacaritaprayam bhavisyam tad ihocyate || 202 tat pause masi yo dadyat 
paurnamasyam visesatah \ bhavisyacaritaprayam adityacaritam bahu | gudakumbhasamayuktam 
agnistomaphalam labhet || 203. 
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differences separating Ballalasena’s work from that of his predecessor Laksmi- 
dhara. The most evident divergence is in Ballalasena’s rejection of the Devi- 
purana from the range of sources on which his Dharmanibandha is based. The 
immediate result of this policy is that the only two major quotations on which 
Ballalasena relies in treating the topic of the gift of knowledge are the same Ma- 
tsyapurana and Nandipurana stanzas that Laksmldhara had already used. 644 
However, the outcome is not identical, thanks to the work of the author, who ar¬ 
ranges and, above all, comments upon his sources in a way that highlights the 
different function that his Dharmanibandha was meant to have, at least in his 
intentions. First of all, Ballalasena divides the quotations on vidyadana into two 
chapters: chapter 42, on the ‘Study of the Gift of the Puranas [Addressed] to the 
Goddess Sarasvati’ ( sarasvatldaivatapuranaddndvartah , pp. 463-71), solely 
based on Matsyapurana 53.3-4 and 53.11-56, to which the author adds some stan¬ 
zas from the Kurmapurana; and chapter 43, the ‘Study of the Gift of Knowledge 
[Addressed] to the god Brahma’ ( brahmadaivatavidyadanavartah , pp. 472-91). 
The titles of both chapters highlight the name of the gods to whom the donation 
of manuscripts has to be addressed, a piece of information that was missing in 
Laksmidhara’s text. This is further clarified in the prose commentaries accompa¬ 
nying the quotations. Before examining the contents of this commentary, we 
should observe that chapter 43 is more sophisticated in its internal subdivision, 
as the author divides it into multiple paragraphs. The first one, the ‘Eulogy of the 
Gift of Knowledge’ ( vidyadanaprasamsa , p. 472), is based on the same quotations 
from the Smrtis on the ‘gift of the brahman’ as found in Laksmldhara, to which 
the eulogistic Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-4 is added. Starting with the paragraph 
on the ‘Inner Nature of the Gift of Knowledge [and] its Fruit’ ( vidyadanasvarupam 
tatphalam ca, pp. 473-76), the author quotes the text of the 128 stanzas from the 
Nandipurana used by Laksmldhara, and does so by organizing its contents into 
20 shorter thematic paragraphs (see Table A). This arrangement allows 
Ballalasena to index the text of the Nandipurana, and thus makes it easier to con¬ 
sult for prospective readers and users. 

That Ballalasena might be more focussed on the applicability of the teach¬ 
ings of the Puranas is not only hinted at by this structural detail, but also sug¬ 
gested by the commentaries that Ballalasena appends to both these chapters. In 
these commentaries, Ballalasena not only sums up the contents of the quotations 
in prose, but also explains the procedures taught in the sources by adding new 
information on their performance. This marks a big difference with the work of 


644 See Danasagara, pp. 463-69 for the former, and pp. 474-88 for the latter. 
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Laksmldhara and Hemadri, who only insert very short glosses in the text of their 
quotations, glosses that Hemadri in many cases merely pedantically copies from 
Laksmldhara. 645 By adding more extensive comments on the practical application 
of the instructions detailed in the sources, Ballalasena thus highlights the per¬ 
formative aspect of the Puranic texts, and to a certain extent tries to bridge the 
gap existing between literature on Dharma, a category comprising his digest on 
dana, and the handbooks on ritual—i.e. between traditional literature and reli¬ 
gious practice. As a consequence of the rejection of tantric teachings that 
Ballalasena had programmatically declared in the introduction of his work, the 
effort of anchoring the ritual practice to the text of the orthodox authorities thus 
had the dual purpose of attempting to influence the religious life of the audience 
of the Danasagara, while at the same time trying to ‘clean up’ the performance of 
rituals from the influence of Tantrism. 

A good example of how these commentarial sections are planned is provided 
by the observations concluding chapter 42 (see pp. 469-71), on the ‘Gift of the 
Puranas [Addressed] to the Goddess Sarasvati’, which also help us better under¬ 
stand the chapter’s title. Here Ballalasena outlines the procedures for donating 
the different Puranas, basing his instructions on the text of Matsyapurana 53, but 
only gives detailed explanations for the Brahmapurana, the first one in the list: 646 

Regarding this, having copied the 18 Puranas, the sponsor, on the full-moon day of the 
month of vaisakha, having revered a Brahmin [who is] pure, able to read the Puranas, faith¬ 
ful, belonging to a good family, should give him the Brahmapurana, which has been 
revered, along with the water-cow, according to the Puranic teaching. 

‘Om, now I, whose wish is to obtain the excellent world of Brahma, will give to you, who 
belong to such and such lineage, who teach such and such Veda in the such and such Vedic 
school, who take refuge in such and such god, this Brahmapurana along with a water cow’. 
The recipient, having said ‘Svasti!’, having recited the Savitri, having declared, ‘This Purana 
belongs to the goddess Sarasvati’, should read a praise of his preference, depending on his 
own Vedic school: ‘Therefore, now I should give you this gold as a fee in order to establish 


645 For examples of literal borrowings in the commentarial sections of Laksmldhara and 
Hemadri’s digests, see De Simini 2015, pp. 612-13. 

646 Danasagara, p. 439: atrastadasapuranani lekhayitva yajamano vaisakhapaurnamasyam 
sucim puranapathasaktam sraddhalum kutumbinam brahmanam abhyarcya tasmaipuranoktaja- 
ladhenusahitam brahmapuranam arcitam dadyat \ om adyamukasagotrayamukavedamu- 
kasakhadhyayine ’mukadevasarmane tubhyam sotkarsabrahmalokapraptikamo ’ham etajja- 
ladhenusahitam brahmapuranam dadani | pratigrhita svastity uktva sdvitrim pathitva puranam 
idam sarasvatidaivatam ity uktva yathasakham kamastutim pathet | tata om adya krtaitaddana- 
pratisthartham tubhyam aham daksirtam idam kahcanam dadani | pratigrahita svastity uktva 
puranam sprset | evam aparapuranasaptadasakadanesv api daksinadanam sarasvatidaivata- 
puranasparsanam svikaranam conneyam. 
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this gift that has been performed’. The recipient, having said ‘Svasti!’, should touch the 
Purana. Thus, also concerning the donation of the other 17 Puranas, the impartation of the 
fee has to be accompanied by the touching of the Purana [which has been declared to] be¬ 
long to the goddess Sarasvatl, and the appropriation has to be inferred by analogy. 

The text concerning the donation of the other Puranas is shorter, possibly imply¬ 
ing that these prescriptions can be applied to each Mahapurana. The basic infor¬ 
mation concerning the combination of time, fee, and book is coherent with the 
teachings of Matsyapurana 53, while the procedure for the donation is much more 
detailed, and implies instructions that are not in the quoted text. Firstly, 
Ballalasena specifies the recipient of the gift, a detail that, as observed above, 
was missing from the Matsyapurana. This is identified, rather unsurprisingly, 
with a Brahmin, who must be worshipped along with the manuscript before the 
donation takes place—information that was also absent from the text of the Ma¬ 
tsyapurana. The formulaic invocations that the sponsor and the recipient are sup¬ 
posed to pronounce while donating and receiving the manuscript are completely 
new. The use of impersonal expressions ( amuka °, here translated with ‘such and 
such’), which in the practice of the ritual is supposed to be replaced with the re¬ 
quired information, emphasises that these are standardised expressions meant 
to be used in different ritual contexts and for different ritual agents. It follows 
from this that the Brahmin has to formally declare the manuscript as property 
belonging to the goddess Sarasvatl (hence the title of the whole section), and then 
touch the manuscript in order to mark his acquisition. 

Similar invocations meant for the donors are also available in the comment 
that concludes chapter 43, whose main scriptural source is the Nandipurana. The 
commentary on these stanzas tends to stay faithful to the Puranic text; at the two 
points describing the actual donation of the manuscript, however, Ballalasena 
inserts an important detail that helps to clarify the nature of the gift of knowledge 
in the understanding of the author and his audience, as here Ballalasena openly 
declares that the gift of the manuscript is aimed at its recitation and study. The 
first of such statements follows the description of the procession that carries the 
manuscript to the temple: 647 


647 Danasagara, p. 489: tatra ca tam devam sampujya tadagratah pustakam sthapayitva devaya 
rdvedayet \ tad yatha — om adya punye ’hard srimadamukabhattarakaya matpitrgatanandi- 
purdnoktamukavidyadanaphalapraptikamo ’ham etadvidyadhyayanasiddhyarthamatam vidyam 
dadani \ tatah sivabhaktebhyo devantarabhaktebhyas ca yathecchasamkhyabrahmanebhyo 
’bhistakhyam suvarnam dadyat |. 
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[...] And there, having worshipped this god, having placed the manuscript in front of him, 
he should offer [it] to the god. Then, [he says] like that: ‘Om! now on an auspicious day, I, 
whose wish is to acquire such and such fruits of the gift of knowledge taught in the Na- 
ndipurana, which have been addressed to my ancestors, shall give this knowledge to the 
venerable Brahmin such and such, with the aim of accomplishing the reading of this 
knowledge.’ Therefore, he should give the desired quantity of gold to the Saiva devotees, 
and to the devotees of other deities, and to the desired number of Brahmins. 

In Ballalasena’s interpretation, the recitation that follows the donation of the 
manuscript to the temple in the Nandipurana is neither debatable nor uncon¬ 
nected with the donation of the manuscript, but represents its aim. For this rea¬ 
son, the devotee is also required to pay an additional fee to the Brahmins who 
will carry out the recitation. The author also very straightforwardly links these 
ritual procedures to the Nandipurana by inserting the title of the work directly in 
the invocation uttered by the donor. A similar invocation, but in a rather different 
context, is repeated at the end of the paragraph. Here Ballalasena introduces in¬ 
formation that is missing from the text of the Nandipurana, but that is nonethe¬ 
less coherent with it. The digest-author then prescribes a private version of the 
gift of the manuscripts, namely by envisaging the possibility that the donor, in¬ 
stead of donating to a temple, should go directly to a Brahmin’s house and hon¬ 
our him with various gifts. The list of items that one should provide to the teacher 
is given at the end; this list is consistent with the Nandipurana, but expands on 
it, as donations addressed to teachers, from food to the instruments for writing 
and reading, here also qualify as a gift of knowledge: 648 

[...] According to one’s own means, having revered the teacher by means of many items like 
clothes, gold, and so on, at the desired time he should arrange the study of the desired 
knowledge. Then, [he says] like that: ‘Om! I, whose wish is to attain the fruit of the gift of 
such and such knowledge, as taught in the Nandipurana, will arrange the study of such and 
such knowledge.’ Therefore, the preparation of the money and the arrangement of festivals 
and so on [should take place] as before. The one who is competent in the gift of knowledge, 
out of desire for the superhuman powers taught in the Nandipurana, should donate to those 
versed in this and the other knowledge, according to his means, a covered basket and so on 


648 Danasagara, p. 490: yathasakti bahubhir vastrakahcanadibhir upadhyayam abhyarcya 
yathecchakalam abhistavidyadhyapanam sankalpayet \ tad yatha — om nandipurano- 
ktamukavidyadanaphalapraptikamo ’ham etad amukavidyadhyapanam karayisye \ tato vrttyupa- 
kalpanam utsvadikaranam ca purvavat | vidyadanasaktas tu tattadvidyalikhanocitamasipatrale- 
khaninakharahjanipustakavahandya samputadikam nandipuranoktaphalasiddhakamanaya 
tattadvidyabhiyuktebhyo yathasakti dadyat. 
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for carrying ink-pots, pens, nail-scissors ( nakharanjanis ?), suitable for writing this and the 
other knowledge, and manuscripts. 

Prose paragraphs at the end of a section are a feature of many chapters of the 
Danasagara, specifically those dealing with the most relevant donations, such as 
the already mentioned ‘great gifts’ and ‘mountain gifts’, 649 while chapters on some 
of the minor rites tend to lack any commentary. 650 By commenting extensively on 
both chapters devoted to the gift of knowledge, the author, who does not classify 
the gift of knowledge among the main royal rites, nonetheless attributes great rele¬ 
vance to it. One may regard those instructions that diverge from the text of the 
scriptural authorities as being rooted in ritual practice, on which this Dharmani- 
bandha seems to be particularly focused. 

The Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri does not contain this sort of direct ref¬ 
erence to the actual performance of the rites, but nonetheless has a prominent 
position when compared to both previous and later works. Even if we restrict our 
analysis solely to the topic under investigation, various reasons can account for 
Hemadri’s primacy. The first of these reasons is the richness and abundance of 
the selected materials, as is evident just by looking at the sheer number of pages 
devoted to the subject of the gift of knowledge (52 in the Bibliotheca Indica edi¬ 
tion, almost double that of the Danasagara and the Danakanda— 28 and 25, in 
their resepctive editions) and at the summary of the quoted sources given in Table 
A. This long disquisition on the gift of knowledge actually forms one ‘chapter’ 
within a vast section of the Danakhanda, corresponding to the seventh adhyaya 
(pp. 397-563), which is devoted to the so-called ‘excellent gifts’ ( atidana ). Not 
only does Hemadri use more previously unquoted sources on the gift of 
knowledge, such as the Visnudharmottara and the Saurapurana, he also notably 
expands on Laksmldhara’s tendency to prefer completeness over consistency, 
thus quoting numerous texts that are originally not connected to the topic under 
the label of the gift of knowledge. This wider array of sources seems to fulfil two 
main requirements that Hemadri and his audience must have felt as lacking: the 
enrichment of the ritual procedures by including possibilities that the works of 
the other nibandhakaras had left out, and a more comprehensive definition of the 
notion of vidya. This last point, which practically translates to a more precise 


649 Most notable are the long sections, even divided into subparagraphs, concluding the chap¬ 
ter on the important royal rite of the tulapurusadana (Danasagara , pp. 80-94), or the one ap¬ 
pended to the description of the dhanyacaladdna (Danasagara , pp. 191-201). 

650 Examples are the alankrtavrsadana or the analankrtavrsadana (pp. 294-311), as well as 
other minor donations such as the visnudaivatabhaksyadana (p. 376), the somadaivatalavana- 
dana (pp. 377-78) and others. 
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identification of the texts that can be donated during a gift of knowledge, is cru¬ 
cial to Hemadri’s understanding of the ‘hermeneutical’ implications of the rituals 
focused on manuscripts and textual transmission. This is due to the fact that de¬ 
fining ‘knowledge’ means declaring which works can be regarded as established 
sources of knowledge and assessing the boundaries between scriptural ortho¬ 
doxy and heterodoxy. If this is true for all sources on ritual in which manuscripts 
are worshipped in the same way as gods, the urge to ascertain the ritual focus of 
vidyadana in the most exhaustive manner possible becomes even more compel¬ 
ling for Hemadri, to the degree that he, unlike the other digest-authors, widens 
the scope of his definitions by turning to texts that, though unrelated to the topic 
of manuscript worship, are in any case conducive to him finding better defini¬ 
tions for the objects of these procedures. Overlapping, sometimes even contradic¬ 
tory lists of Puranas and Dharmasastra works, as well as of Vedic texts and 
schools, enter the Danakhandha’s chapters on vidyadana even though their orig¬ 
inal sources did not prescribe or conceive any ritual uses for these texts. 

Hemadri’s digest differs from the work of his predecessors not only in the va¬ 
riety of the sources considered and the greater precision sought in his exposition, 
but also in the ways he choses to arrange his textual materials; the nibandhakara 
arranges the sources according to subtopics, at times even fragmenting the texts 
of his authorities. One of the consequences of this ‘topic-driven’ procedure in ar¬ 
ranging the quoted sources is that Hemadri, for the first time, attempts to classify 
the gift of knowledge of the Puranic tradition into distinct basic subcategories— 
the gift of the Veda ( vedadana ), the gift of Smrti literature ( smrtidana ), and the 
gift of the Puranas (puranaddna)— based on the classification of the deyas, i.e. the 
appropriate object to donate, with which he tries to associate different ritual pro¬ 
cedures. Still the outcome is not as systematic as it may sound. This is due to the 
simple reason that orderliness and consequentiality are not the key principles 
that informed the composition of Puranic texts, on which this section of the Dana- 
khanda still mostly relies, as the author comments only very scarcely on his 
sources. Nevertheless, the very effort of pursuing these aims reveals a need for 
clarity and exhaustiveness in the treatment of a topic that was arguably perceived 
as vital to the broader project of systematizing brahminical knowledge as under¬ 
taken by the composers of Dharma digests. 

One can observe small yet telling examples of Hemadri’s style of constructing 
his text already in the ‘Eulogy of the Gift of Knowledge’ ( vidyadanaprasamsa ), the 
first of the paragraphs into which Hemadri divides his exposition of vidyadana 
(pp. 513-16). The contents of the quotations falling under this category are mostly 
eulogistic and simply centre on the superiority of the gift of knowledge over other 
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traditional gifts. The first sources used are short quotations from the Nandi- 
purana, the Garudapurana, and the Brhaspatismrti; Hemadri then introduces 
Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-4 651 and Devipurana 91. 24-25, 652 further eulogies of the 
gift of knowledge. These however are immediately followed by Devipurana 91.13— 
16, Visnudharmottara 3.303.6cd-7, and Nandipurana, Danakanda 12.62-85i.ak, 
whose topic is no longer the simple eulogy of the gift of knowledge but rather, as 
amply discussed above (see § 2.5), that of the fields of knowledge to be donated. 
Thus these verses are all extracted from their contexts and grouped here into a 
paragraph actually concerning a slightly different topic than the one they origi¬ 
nally address: the identification of the vidyas, not simply the praise of vidyadana. 
However, the eulogistic element is not absent from the selected passages, inas¬ 
much as they match the donation of certain texts with specific rewards to be ob¬ 
tained in the afterlife. Hemadri, by inserting these verses into a paragraph de¬ 
voted to the praise of the gift of knowledge, mainly highlights these eulogistic 
aspects, while in the original sources as well as in Laksmidhara’s and Ballala- 
sena’s works, these stanzas represented the core section in the definition of the 
objects of a gift of knowledge. On the other hand, Hemadri postpones the task of 
definition to the relevant paragraphs. He nonetheless coherently keeps these 
stanzas from the Devipurana, the Nandipurana, and the Visnudharmottara to¬ 
gether, placing them one after the other, pointing to their inner unity of contents. 
They are then followed by the last quotation of the paragraph, a few stanzas at¬ 
tributed to the Varahapurana, which again mention the titles of works that a de¬ 
votee is exhorted to donate. 

The contents of this set, which consists of sources that each list texts to do¬ 
nate and their matching rewards, might look—and in fact is—redundant. As ob¬ 
served with reference to Laksmidhara, however, these sources only work well to¬ 
gether if the focus is shifted to the (sometimes rather minute) differences which 
separate them and which contribute additional information to the broader pic¬ 
ture. Considering the obvious limitations of a genre whose main expressive 


651 These and the following stanzas from Visnudharmottara 3.303 are dealt with in § 2.5. 

652 Danakhanda, p. 513 ( ^Devipurana 91.24-25): ‘By knowing the distinctions of [the different 
kinds of] knowledge, because of the discernment between good and evil, [people] find the reali¬ 
zation of all desires; for knowledge is taught to be supreme. (24) / A gift [that is] better than the 
gift of knowledge does not exist even in the [whole] triple world; by donating which one reaches 
Siva, who is the supreme cause. (25)’; vidyavivekabodhena subhasubhavicaranat [°vicarinah DP] 
| vindate sarvakamaptim yasmad [tasmad DP] vidya para mata [gata DP] || 24 vidyadanat param 
danam trailokye ’pi na vidyate [na bhutam na bhavisyati DP] | yena dattena capnoti sivam para- 
makaranam || 25. 
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means are quotations, redundancy and pleonasms might be regarded as an una¬ 
voidable fault. Differences and analogies between the lists of manuscripts given 
in the Devipurana and the Nandipurana have already been discussed (§ 2.5) and, 
in spite of some overlap, it is undoubtable that they convey different pieces of 
information. In this context, the Visnudharmottara thus seems to play a mediat¬ 
ing role between the two, as the quoted verses (3.303.6cd-7) refer both to 
Siddhanta scriptures, whose mention occurs in the preceding Devipurana quota¬ 
tion but is avoided by the Nandipurana, and to the Smrtis, which by contrast are 
mentioned by the Nandipurana but not in the Devipurana. 653 In the same manner 
as the Devipurana places the scriptures of the Siddhantas on top of a ‘hierarchy’ 
of scriptures ( Devipurana 91.13a), the Visnudharmottara contemplates only the 
Siddhantas as a means of attaining liberation. Hemadri has extracted these stan¬ 
zas of the Visnudharmottara from a longer passage on the ‘Fruits of the Gift of 
Knowledge’ ( vidyadanaphala , corresponding to Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-15), 
whose disiecta membra are scattered throughout the whole chapter: the first part 
{Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-4) is quoted just a few stanzas ahead, in the same par¬ 
agraph as the eulogy of the gift of knowledge; a second portion ( Visnudha¬ 
rmottara 3.303.5-6ab), with the mention of several other ‘fields of learning’ to 
donate, is postponed and quoted in the section on the gift of the Vedas {vedada- 
na); m while a further part, corresponding to Visnudharmottara 3.303.8-13, is 
cited at the very end of the chapter on the gift of knowledge {Danakhanda p. 559). 
No mention is made of the parallel stanzas from Agnipurana 2.211; more precisely, 
none of the Agnipurana stanzas on vidyadana is quoted by the digest-writers, who 
attribute to this Purana only a brief citation on the gift of knowledge that is un- 
traceable in the extant Agnipurana. 655 

As for the function of the stanzas from the Varahapurana, which close the 
paragraph on the ‘Eulogy of the Gift of Knowledge’, it is also possible to assume 


653 Visnudharmottara 3.303.6cd-7 (note that the same text has been quoted at § 2.5): ‘Thanks 
to the gifting of the Dharmasastras, one rejoices together with Dharma; (6) / Due to the gifting of 
the Siddhantas, one attains liberation, without doubt; and having donated the other treatises, 
he is magnified in Heaven. (7)’; dharmasastrapradanena dharmena saha modate || 6 siddha- 
ntanam pradanena moksam apnoty asamsayam [vaidikam t DKh] | sastrani dattva canyani naro 
svarge [nake VDhU] mahiyate || 7. 

654 The verses of the Visnudharmottara are quoted in Danakhanda, p. 518. 

655 Danakhanda, p. 527: ‘The king who donates Dharmasastras takes entirely that fruit that is 
completely [obtainable] from the gift of one thousand kapila cows [addressed] to the wise Bra¬ 
hmins’; kapilanam sahasrena samyak dattena yat phalam \ tad rajan sakalam labhed dha- 
rmasastrapradayakah ||. 
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that they are quoted in this case because they mention works that are not ex¬ 
pressly referred to in the foregoing texts; notable is the reference to the 
Sivadharma, mentioned in the same line as the Veda and the Mimamsa: 656 

Moreover, having donated the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, he is magnified in Heaven. 
Having donated a Purana, a treatise on logic as well as one on metrics, (lHem) / The Veda, 
the treatises of Mimamsa, and the Sivadharma, o king, he becomes king of kings on the 
earth divided into seven land masses. (2Hem) 

These few quotations thus serve the eulogistic purpose of exalting all the main 
branches of traditional literature, and presenting them as fit objects of donation 
for a gift of knowledge right at the beginning of the chapter. Hemadri does this 
by accumulating sources, each conveying a small piece of new information, and 
by dismembering and reconstructing texts; sometimes he does not even mind re¬ 
peating the same quotation more than once, though in different contexts. This 
happens with the previously mentioned Nandipurana quotation used in the para¬ 
graph on the ‘Eulogy of the Gift of Knowledge’, which Hemadri will then partly 
reuse for introducing the paragraph on the donation of the Dharmasastra, the 
second of the three categories into which he classifies the gift of knowledge 
(. Danakhanda , pp. 526-29). Here Hemadri constructs a new, coherent text by se¬ 
lecting and joining together stanzas from different parts of the Nandipurana’s ex¬ 
cerpt, as the parallel with Laksmldhara’s quotation shows; however, at least two 
of these five stanzas (nos. 29Hem and 33Hem) are not available in the digest of 
Laksmidhara, which indicates that Hemadri might still have had access to a more 
complete version of the Nandipurana: 657 

The Revelation and Tradition are renowned as the two eyes of the sages; here the person 
who is deprived of one [of them] is known as one-eyed, one [who is] deprived of both is 
known as blind. (29Hem) /—Moreover—A man, donating the Dharmasastra, is magnified in 
the vault of Heaven; a mortal will save [his] ancestors from hell for ten manvantaras. 
(30Hem=12.74i.ak) / And the knowledge of the self, the Puranic lore, and the science of the 


656 Danakhanda, pp. 516-17: Varahapurarte: ramayanam bharatam ca datva svarge mahiyate \ 
puranam tarkasastram ca chandolaksanam eva ca || lHem vedam mimamsakam datva sivadha- 
rmam ca vai nrpa | saptadvipaprthivyam ca rajarajo bhaved dhi sa || 2Hem. 

657 Danakhanda, pp. 526-27: srutih smrtis ca vipranam caksusi dve prakirtite | kanas tatraikaya 
hino dvabhyam andhah praldrtitah || 29Hem tatha | dharmasastram naro dattva nakaprsthe 
mahiyate | dasa manvantaran martyas tarayen narakat pitfn || 30Hcm = 12.74i.ak atmavidya ca 
paurani dharmasastratmika ca yd | tisro vidya ima mukhyah sarvadanakriyaphale [em. sarva- 
danakriyaphale ed.] || 3lHem=12.80i.ak dharmasastram naro buddhva yat kimcid dharmam asrayet 
| tasya dharmah sataguno dharmasastrapradasya ca || 32Hem = 12.81i.ak atah sada budhair jheyam 
dharmasastram vicaksanaih | na tasya punyasamkhyanam brahmapi gaditum ksamah || 33Hem. 
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Dharmasastra: these are the three primary sciences, because [they bestow] the fruits of all 
acts of giving. (3lHem=12.80Lak) / A man, knowing the Dharmasastra, will rely on some 
Dharma; 658 [but] the Dharma of a man who donates the Dharmasastra will be a hundred 
times better than his own. (32Hem=12.8lLak) / Therefore, wise scholars must always know the 
Dharmasastra, and not even Brahma is able to tell the quantity of merits of the one [who 
donates it]. (33h em) 

The nibandhakara takes the liberty of directly intervening in the text of his 
sources by changing their internal arrangement, or enriching and modifying their 
meaning by quoting them in different contexts than their original one. As ob¬ 
served above, several of the texts that Hemadri quotes are actually completely 
unrelated to the gift of knowledge, a case that is well exemplified by the sources 
that he further uses to treat the gift of the Dharmasastras. This paragraph has a 
very simple structure: between two eulogistic sections, placed at the beginning 
and at the end, 659 Hemadri concatenates a few excerpts from Dharmasastra liter¬ 
ature enumerating the titles (or authors) of the authoritative Dharmasastra 


658 Here, the indefinite adjective ‘some’ translates the Sanskrit yat kimcit. This adjective is lit¬ 
erally an accusative neuter, although the word to which it should be logically connected to, i.e. 
dharmam, is commonly used as masculine. Unless we want to restore the correct form yam 
kamcit, we can assume that either yatkimcit is used as a sort of fossilised form, or the Puranic 
author was simply wrong in the use of the gender. This stanza had already been quoted in Nandi- 
purana 23Hem (=12.8lLak, Danakhanda p. 516), where the yatkimcit construction is left unaltered, 
while the masculine nominative dharmah sataguno is given as dharmam satagunam, in an at¬ 
tempt to correct the contradiction between the two contiguous expressions. 

659 The paragraph opens with one sloka from the Nandipurana on the auspiciousness of the 
sastradana , followed by the Yamasmrti declaring the similarity between the sastradana and the 
gift of land endowed with all precious stones (prthvi...sarvaratnopasobhita ). While this last 
stanza is also quoted by Laksmidhara, from whom Hemadri additionally borrows the short re¬ 
mark on the prthvidana inserted at this point, the following four stanzas are absent from the text 
of the earlier nibandhakara. Hemadri apparently attributes these to Yama, since there is no other 
heading after the short remark copied from Laksmtdhara, and they are again concerned with the 
eulogy of the sastra, defined as ‘the revealer of the path to Heaven’ ( svargamargaprakasaka ) 
and, consequently, with the praise of its donation. It is at this point that Hemadri inserts the 
remark in which he identifies the sastradana with the donation of Dharmasastras, as mentioned 
above in the body of the text. 

The quotation that closes the paragraph is attributed to the Skandapurana. Again, it is a praise 
of the gift of the Smrtis (this is the word used by the text), which will eventually bestow a perma¬ 
nent stay in the world of Brahma. The fact that this passage is connected with the preceding 
stanzas—which all treat the topic of the authority of Smrtis, with reference to the notion of dha- 
rmamulam, literally the ‘root of Dharma’ in the first verse—is significant: ‘For Smrtis are the root 
of Dharma [and] Dharma is the instrument of accomplishing all goals, therefore when the Smrtis 
are donated, one gets the fruit of all gifts’; smrtayo dharmamulam hi dharmah 
sarvarthasadhanam \ atah smrtisu dattasu sarvadanaphalam labhet || (lHcm). 
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works, but never refers to their donation. Here the nibandhakara manages to give 
an account of some of the different views existing on the topic of the established 
sources on Dharmasastra, quoting from sources whose integral text is in many 
cases no longer extant. As is the case of the texts quoted in the section on the 
eulogy of the gift of knowledge, the lists of authors of Dharmasastra quoted in the 
Danakhanda, despite some occasional cases of overlap, differ from each other. 
This is further indication of the approach chosen by Hemadri, who is concerned 
with offering a broader range of possibilities and quotes ample sources, despite 
the redundancy that this may create. The principle according to which these lists 
of authors have to be understood is that those who are mentioned in one source, 
but omitted in another, are still to be included within the scope of textual author¬ 
ities accepted by Hemadri. The consequence is a revision and enlargement of the 
canon of 36 Dharmasastra works presented by some of the authorities that 
Hemadri also cites, such as the now lost works of Sankha-Likhita 660 and Paithl- 
nasi, who enumerate 36 ‘composers of Dharma’ ( dharmapranetr ) each as in the 
list below (overlapping names are underlined): 661 

Sankha-Likhita: Manu, Visnu, Yama, Daksa, Angirasa, Atri, Brhaspati, Usana, Apa- 
stamba, Vasistha, Katyayana, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankhalikhita, Samvarta, Gau¬ 
tama, Satatapa, Harita, Yajnavalkya, Pracetas, Budha, Devala, Soma, Prajapati, 
Vrddhasatatapa, Paithinasi, Chagaleya, Cyavana, Marici, Vatsa, Paraskara, Pu- 
lastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Rsyasrnga, Atreya. 

Paithinasi: Manu . Arigiras . Vvasa . Gautama . Likhita . Yama . Vasistha . Daksa . 
Samvarta . Satatapa . Parasara . Visnu . Apastamba . Harita . Sarikha . Katvavana . 
Guru, Pracetas . Narada, Yogin, Baudhayana, the two Pitamahas, Sumantu, 
Kasyapa, Babhru, Paithinasi . Vyaghra, Satyavrata, Bharadvaja, Gargya, 
Karsnajini, Javali, Jamadagni, Laugaksi, Brahmasambhava. 

Hemadri quotes these two lists in sequence; adding up all the non-overlapping 
names, we obtain a total of 53 authors of Dharma. Proof that the canon can indeed 
be flexible, and that the different lists of dharmapranetr do not invalidate each 
other, is that Hemadri additionally quotes two further variants of this list, which 
are introduced by a quotation taken from the Bhavisyapurana: 662 


660 The text of this work has been reconstructed by Kane 1926. 

661 Danakhanda, pp. 527-28. 

662 Danakhanda, p. 528: bhavisyatpurane sattrimsadatiriktah smrtayah santiti darsitam | 
astadasapuranesu yani vakyani putraka \ tany alocya mahabaho tatha smrtyantaresu ca (2Hem) II 
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It has been shown in the Bhavisyapurana that the Smrtis exceed 36 in number—0 son, hav¬ 
ing considered those statements which are in the 18 Puranas and in other Smrtis, o long- 
armed, (2Hem)/ And having examined all together the statements of those which are the cel¬ 
ebrated 36 Smrtis of Manu and so on, in turn, I speak to you. (3Hem) 

The reference to the ‘other Smrtis’ made by this stanza of the Bhavisyapurana vali¬ 
dates Hemadri’s inclusive approach, functioning as an introduction to the follow¬ 
ing quotations. The next quoted list is attributed to Manu, but unfortunately it is 
untraceable in the extant text of the Manusmrti. The quoted verses moreover re¬ 
flect a later stage in the scholarship on Dharma than the one to which the 
Manusmrti refers, for the extant text of this Dharmasastra does not contain any 
lists of Dharmasastra authors, but only unsystematically mentions some of the 
acknowledged dharmapranetr, the ‘authors of [works on] Dharma’. 663 This lack of 
information on other works, and the absence of a structured list, which will be¬ 
come a typical feature in later texts, 664 is actually coherent with the early dating 
of the Manusmrti (see above fn. 561). Although the names mentioned in these 
stanzas that the Danakhanda attributes to Manu could in a way be considered 
‘atemporaT, because they ultimately all go back to Vedic sages, some of the Dha¬ 
rmasastra works circulating under these names have been proven to be from 
much later than the extant Manusmrti. 665 


manvadismrtayo yas ca sattrimsat parikirtitah \ tasam vakyani kramasah samalocya bravimi te 
(3Hem) II- 

663 See, for instance, the case of st. 3.16, in which Manu reports different opinions by other 
sages on the topic of marriage with a sudra woman: ‘The one who marries a sudra woman will 
decay, according to Atri and the son of Utathya; according to Saunaka, [this happens] if there is 
the birth of offspring; according to Bhrgu, if the offspring [comes] from her’; sudravedipataty 
atrer utathyatanayasya ca | saunakasya sutotpattya tadapatyataya bhrgoh \ | 16. 

664 The Yajhavalicyasmrti, ascribable to a post-Manu period (Olivelle 2010, pp. 44-46), is the 
earliest text to present a compact enumeration of 20 Smrti authors (dharmasastraprayojaka) be¬ 
ginning with Manu (see Yajhavalleyasmrti 1.4-5). This will start the variegated tradition of fixing 
the names of the authors of the Smrtis (smrtikaras), as attested in later works (see Kane 1930, pp. 
131-35). All the authors mentioned by Yajnavallcya are also included in the sources selected by 
Hemadri. 

665 The Devalasmrti, for instance, is considered a late Smrti, composed in northwestern India 
(see Lariviere 2004, p. 622). The text alludes to mleccha incursions, which might be a reference 
to the Turkish invasions, enumerating the punishments for the kidnapping of women. To an ear¬ 
lier time, though still later than the Manusmrti , it is possible to date several other works alluded 
to in the quotation made by Hemadri, like the Brhaspatismrti or the Visnusmrti, both of which 
are ascribed by Olivelle to the ‘post-Manu composition of Dharmasastras’ (Olivelle 2010, pp. 43- 
44). They are tentatively dated to the ‘5 th to 6 th century’ (Olivelle 2010, p. 57) and to seventh cen¬ 
tury, respectively (Olivelle 2009). 
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The quoted text reads as follows: 666 

Manu said: ‘Visnu, Parasara, Daksa, Samvarta, Vyasa, Harita, Satatapa, and Vasistha, 
Yama, Apastamba, Gautama, (lHem) / Devala, Sankha-Likhita; Bharadvaja, Usanas, and 
Atri; Saunaka and Yajnavalkya are the 18 authors of Smrtis. (2Hcm)’ Moreover: ‘The four col¬ 
lections ( samhitas ) of Bhrgu and Narada, as well as [those] of Brhaspati and Angiras, are 
believed to belong to the treatise of Svayambhu (3Hem).’ 

The question of whether these stanzas are a later addition to the Manusmrti that 
was subsequently expunged, but were still available when Hemadri used it, or 
whether they belong to a now lost recension or—an equally possible hypothesis— 
whether Hemadri attributed some traditional stanzas he knew to the authority of 
Manu cannot be answered. Furthermore, the contents of these stanzas are merely 
pleonastic within the paragraph on the donation of Dharmasastra works, since 
all of the authors to whom this shorter list refers were already mentioned in the 
previous quotations. The last source quoted on this topic is a different case. It is 
the now lost Angirasasmrti, from which Hemadri quotes a passage reporting the 
names of 16 authors of the so-called Upasmrtis, the ‘minor’ Smrtis. 667 The para¬ 
graph on the gift of Dharmasastras ends without any reference to the ritualistic 
norms that should regulate the donation of these manuscripts. 

The same comprehensive look at the scriptural tradition and creative attitude 
towards authoritative texts, this time with a focus on ritual, is observed in the 
final category into which Hemadri divides the different types of gift of knowledge, 
namely the gift of the Puranas (puranadana , Danakhanda, pp. 529-40), which 
additionally encompasses what Hemadri calls the ‘Gift of the Hearing of the 
Puranas’ (puranasravanadana, Danakhanda, pp. 540-43). As in the case of the 
preceding donations, this paragraph is also firstly devoted to the identification of 
the manuscripts that fall into this specific literary category; by contrast with the 
previous exposition, however, which lacked reference to any ritual procedures, 
this chapter and many of the sources on which it is based also focuses on ritual 
and donation. 


666 Danakhanda, p. 528: aha manuh | visnuh pardsaro daksah samvartavyasaharita \ satatapo 
vasisthas ca yamapastambagautamah \ \ devalah sahkhalikhitau bharadvajosanotrayah \ saunako 
yajnavallcyas ca dasastau smrtikannah || tatha | bhargavi naradiya ca barhaspatyahgirasy api | 
svayambhuvasya sastrasya catasrah samhita matah ||. 

667 Danakhanda, pp. 528-29. The names are: Javali, Naciketa, Skanda, Laugaksi, Kasyapa, 
Vyasa, Sanatkumara, Satarju, Janaka, Vyaghra, Katyayana, Jatukarnya, Kapinjala, Baudha- 
yana, Kanada, and Visvamitra. 
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According to Hemadri’s interpretation, the category of the puranadana is not 
only open to including the gifts of the ‘Main Puranas’ (Mahapuranas) and ‘Minor 
Puranas’ (Upapuranas)—of which his sources provide numerous, sometimes di¬ 
vergent lists, 668 —but also the epics (Itihasa). Two stanzas roughly corresponding 
to Naradiyapurana 2.24.18 and 20-21ab introduce this topic by stating the im¬ 
portance of Puranas and Itihasas at the top of a simple hierarchical arrangement 
of scriptures whose basis is the Veda: 669 

0 goddess, the Vedas are strengthened (pratisthita ) by the Puranas, no doubt about it! The 
Veda is afraid of an ignorant person, [thinking]: ‘This man will destroy me’. (18) / And in 
ancient times this [Veda] was made stable by Itihasas and Puranas. For what is not seen in 


668 For a general account of the Puranic lists of acknowledged ‘canonical’ Puranas, see Hazra 
1940, pp. 1-7 and Rocher 1986, pp. 30-34. 

669 Danakhanda, p. 529 ( =Naradiyapurana 2.24.18, 20-21ab): vedah pratisthita devi puranair 
natra samsayah | bibhety alpasrutad vedo mam ayam pratarisyati || 18 itihasapuranais ca krto 
’yam niscalah pur a \ yan na drstam hi vedesu tad drstam smrtibhih khila || 20 ubhabhyam yan na 
drstam hi tatpuranesu giyate | 21ab. 

The text of the Naradiyapurana printed edition reads as follows: vedah pratisthitah sarve 
puranesv eva sarvada \ bibhety alpasrutad vedo mam ayam praharisyati || 18 na vede gra- 
hasamcaro na suddhih kalabodhini | tithivrddhiksayo vapi parvagrahavinirnayah || 19 iti¬ 
hasapuranais tu niscayo ’yam krtah pura | yan na drstam hi vedesu tat sarvam laksyate smrtau || 
20 ubhayor yan na drstam hi tat puranaih pragiyate. Besides a few small grammatical variants, 
the main difference from the verses quoted by Hemadri is the latter’s omission of Naradiyapu¬ 
rana 2.24.19, listing some topics which are not in the Vedas (but are treated in the Itihasas and 
Puranas): the transit of planets (grahasamcara ), the purificatory rite related to [specific] times, 
the day of the full moon (tithivrddhi) and the new moon (tithiksaya), and the set of rules regard¬ 
ing planets during the parvans (parvagrahavinirnaya ). 

Note that the line bibhety alpasrutad vedo mam ayam pratarisyati, ‘The Veda is afraid of an igno¬ 
rant person, [thinking]: ‘This man will destroy me” is very popular and has several attestations 
in Sanskrit literature, among which Mahabharata 1.1.204. In this case, however, as pointed out 
by Mehendale 2001, p. 194, the meaning of the word Veda can be interpreted as denoting the 
Mahabharata itself, which is immediately called the ‘Veda of Krsna’ in the following line 
(karsnam vedam, Mahabharata 1.1.205). According to Mehendale, the first part of the stanza, 
which is similar but not identical with Naradiyapurana 2.24.18 as quoted by Flemadri (see 
Mahabharata 1.1.204ab: itihasapuranabhyam vedam samupabrmhayet ), must therefore be taken 
to mean that the Mahabharata has been expanded by adding the narratives of the Puranas and 
the Itihasa, rather than that the Veda has to be interpreted with the help of Itihasas and Puranas, 
as is the traditional explanation. Also, following this interpretation, the second part of the stanza 
would mean that the Veda (scil. the Mahabharata ) is afraid of a man who could easily cross over 
it, namely who would read it quickly, without making the required additions. This interpretation 
rests on the choice of the reading pratarisyati, ‘[this] will cross’ ( Mahabharata 1.1.204d) over pra¬ 
harisyati ‘[this] will destroy’ (as in Naradiyapurana 2.24.18d), both attested in the case of the 
Mahabharata line. 
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the Veda, this is seen truly through the Smrtis; (20) / What is not seen by means of both, 

this is in fact chanted in the Puranas. 

The topic of these stanzas, according to which Puranas and Smrtis are a reinforce¬ 
ment of the Veda, is very common in Indian philosophical thought. The question 
is, in nuce (but see § 3.2 for more details), the one discussed at length in Kuma- 
rila’s Tantravarttika : 670 Smrtis and Puranas are considered to be entirely based on 
the Veda. They ‘reinforce’ the Veda, not in the sense that they are superior to it, 
but due to the belief that they have preserved information rooted in now lost Me¬ 
dic passages. These stanzas from the Naradiyapurana thus represent the perfect 
link connecting the treatment of vedadana and smrtidana, with which Hemadri 
had just dealt, with that of the puranadana. It also justifies the sequence in which 
the three sections are presented. 

The topic of the relationship between the Puranas and the Veda is again the 
subject of the following stanzas, namely Matsyapurana 53.3-12ab (omitted both 
by Laksmidhara and Ballalasena), but this time from a mythological perspective. 
Here, the Puranic author reiterates the different phases in the creation of the 
branches of orthodox knowledge by Visnu assuming his various aspects. Accord¬ 
ing to this story, Brahma initially only remembered one Purana as the first of all 
treatises. The four Vedas were then spread from his mouths. 671 Subsequent steps 
in this process were the proclamation of the Vedangas, the four Vedas, the 
Purana, the very extensive [treatises on] logic ( nyayavistaram ), MImamsa, and 
Dharmasastras, namely the 14 vidyasthanas, by the god in the disguise of a Vedic 
deity ( vajin ). 672 In the end the god, this time assuming the aspect of a fish, had 


670 See Tantravarttika, 1.3.1, sutra 2. The passage is available in English translation in Jha 1983, 
vol. 1, pp. 113-16. 

671 Danakhanda, p. 530 (= Matsyapurana , 53.3-4): ‘The Purana has been remembered by 
Brahma as the first of all sastras, and subsequently the Vedas have been spread out of his [four] 
mouths. (3) / There was only one Purana in this other kalpa, o sinless one, efficacious instrument 
for the trivarga, auspicious, extended for a thousand million [of verses]. (4)’; puranam sarva- 
sastranam prathamam brahmana smrtam | anantarah ca vaktrebhyo vedas tasya vinirgatah || 3 
puranam ekam evasid asmin kalpantare ’nagha | trivargasadhanam punyam satakotipravistaram 
11 4. This story has a parallel at the beginning of the Avantyakhanda of the Skandapurana. 

672 See Matsyapurana 53.5-6ab: nirdagdhesu ca lokesu yajirupena vai maya \ angani caturo 
vedan puranam nyayavistaram || 5 mimamsadharmasastram [“sastrani DKh] ca parigrhya maya 
krtam [parigrhyatmasatkrtam Dkh]. 
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again revealed ‘all this’ to Brahma, during the deluge at the beginning of the krta- 
yuga, 673 giving rise to the ‘activation of all sastras and the Purana’. 674 Having even¬ 
tually assumed the aspect of Vyasa, Visnu revealed all 18 ‘canonical’ Puranas 
t Matsyapurana 53.9-11) in the course of different eras (yuga). 

The quotation from the Matsyapurana ends here, exactly where the text starts 
enumerating the 18 Puranas together with the procedures for their donation, as 
announced in the first two stanzas of the chapter, which Hemadri had omitted 
here. 675 However, instead of inserting the titles of the Puranas according to Ma¬ 
tsyapurana 53.12-57, as Laksmidhara and Ballalasena do, Hemadri introduces 
some stanzas from th eVarahapurana. In just a few verses, they list all the Puranas 
mentioned in the 40 stanzas of the Matsyapurana, while avoiding all reference to 
ritual procedures. 676 Hemadri’s choice thus seems to be compelled by the will to 
separate the verses on the identification of the canonical texts—which corre¬ 
spond exactly with the texts to donate—from those singling out procedural de¬ 
tails, which will be dealt with later. This would explain why the quotation from 


673 Danakhanda, p. 530 ( =Matsyapurana 53.6cd-7): ‘And again at the beginning of the kalpa 
all this has been told [by me], having the form of a fish in the ocean and having gone within the 
water; and after hearing them [from me], the four-faced god revealed [these teachings] to the 
munis’; matsyarupena capunar kalpadav udakarnave || 6 asesam etat kathitam udakantargatena 
ca | srutva jagada ca munin prati devas [devas em., devams MP, vedas DKh] caturmukhah || 7. 

674 See Matsyapurana 53.8ab: ‘There was the appearance of all sastras and the Puranas’; 
pravrttih sarvasastranam puranasyabhavat tatah. 

675 Danakhanda, p. 534 (= Matsyapurana 53.1): ‘The seers said: ‘Proclaim the names of the 
Puranas, o Suta, in detail [and] according to the right sequence; and [proclaim] the law of [their] 
donation entirely, in due order, according to the [different] components. (1)”; rsaya ucuh | 
puranasamkhyam acaksva suta vistaratah kramat \ danam dharmam asesah ca yathavad 
anupurvasah || 1. 

676 Varahapurana 112.69cd-72: ‘The Brahmapurana, the Padmapurarta, and the Visnupurana, 
the Sivapurana and the Bhagavatapurana; (69) / And then another one is the Naradapurana, and 
seventh is the Markandeyapurana. The eighth to be proclaimed is the Agnipurana, and the ninth 
is the Bhavisyapurana. (70) / Tenth [is] the Brahmavaivartapurana, and eleventh [is] the 
Lihgapurana. The Varahapurana has been proclaimed as twelfth, and the Skandapurana as thir¬ 
teenth. (71) / The fourteenth is the Vamanapurana and the Kurmapurana the fifteenth. And [then] 
the Matsyapurana, and the Garudapurana, and the last one is the Brahmandapurana. (72)’; 
brahmam padmam vaisnavam ca saivam bhagavatam tatha || 69 tathanyan naradiyam ca 
markandeyam ca saptamam \ agneyam astamam proktam bhavisyam navamam tatha || 70 
dasamam brahmavaivartam laihgam ekadasam tatha | varaham dvadasam proktam skandam 
caiva trayodasam || 71 caturdasam vamanam ca kaurmam pahcadasam tatha | matsyam ca 
garudam caiva brahmandam antimam tatha || 72. 
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the Matsyapurana is abruptly interrupted in favour of a simpler list of Maha¬ 
puranas in exact correspondence with the ritual donations of the 18 Puranas. This 
passage is moved to the very end of the paragraph ( Danakhanda , pp. 564-69). 

Hemadri quotes four slightly different lists of Mahapuranas, 677 while men¬ 
tioning only one Puranic version of the Upapurana lists ( Kurmapurana 1.1.17— 
20). 678 If we sum up the titles of the different Mahapuranas enumerated by each 
of the quoted texts, the total number of accepted works amounts to 21 and con¬ 
sists of the following: Brahmapurana, Padmapurana, Visnupurana, Sivapurana, 
Vayupurana, Bhagavatapurana, Naradiyapurana, Markandeyapurana, Agni- 
purana, Bhavisyapurana, Brahmavaivartapurana, Lihgapurana, Varahapurana, 
Skandapurana, Vamanapurana, Kurmapurana, Matsyapurana, Garudapurana, 
Brahmandapurana, Kalikapurana, and Saurapurana. 

The titles listed by the Varahapurana and the Matsyapurana are very similar, 
so replacing the remaining stanzas of the Matsyapurana with the Varahapurana 
quotation does not create any inconsistency. However, there is one difference, 
namely that the Varahapurana simply gives the name of the fourth Purana as 
saiva, the ‘Purana of Siva’ ( Sivapurana ), while the Matsyapurana mentions the 
Vayupurana in the same position (53.17cd-18). The omission of the Vayupurana 
from certain Mahapurana lists, and its replacement with the Sivapurana, is in¬ 
deed a known problem in the early canons of Puranas. 679 As for the following lists 
of Puranic texts quoted by Hemadri, possibly as an attempt to reconcile the two 
variants, 680 the Kalikapurana defines the ‘Purana of Siva’ as ‘the one proclaimed 


677 The Mahapurana lists reported by Hemadri are: Varahapurana 112.69cd-72; Kalikapurana, 
untraceable in the extant text; Saurapurana 1.9.3-14ab; and Matsyapurana 53.11-57. 

678 The Upapuranas accepted in Kurmapurana 1.1.17-20 are: Adyapurana, Narasimhapurdna, 
Skandapurana, Sivadhamtapurana, Durvasasoktapurana, Naradiyapurana, Kapilapurana, Vamana- 
purarta, Usanaseritapurana, Brahmandapurana, Varunapurana, Kalikapurana, Mahesvarapurana, 
Sambapurana, Saurapurana, Parasaroktapurana, Maricipurana, and Bhargavapurana. Hazra (1939— 
40, pp. 41-43) points out that this list has also been quoted as the authority on the titles of the 
Upapuranas in other digests, such as the Nityacarapradipa (p. 19), the Viramitrodaya 
(Paribhasaprakasa , pp. 13-14), and Raghunanandana's Smrtitattva (vol. 1 pp. 792-93). These lists, 
although ascribed to the same text, are slightly different respectively. One of the main differences 
is the name of the third Upapurana: Skanda in the Kurmapurana-, Nandi in the Nityacarapradipa 
(which quotes only verse 1.16, and then reports the titles of the works in a prose section); Vayaviya 
in the Kurmapurana, quoted by the Smrtitattva; and Nanda in the quotations of the Viramitro¬ 
daya and in the Caturvargacintamani. 

679 Rocher 1986, pp. 33-34. 

680 An attempt to reconcile the two branches of the tradition was made by the Avantyakhanda 
of the Skandapurana, 3.1.33-34, referred to in Rocher 1986, p. 33, where the text states that there 
is in fact only one work circulating under two different titles. The Kurmapurana, which Hemadri 
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by Vayu’ ( saivam yad vayuna proktam), while the Saurapurana unambiguously 
calls the fourth Purana Vayupurana. The Kalikapurana and the Saurapurana lists 
of Mahapuranas otherwise roughly correspond to that of the Varahapurana, ex¬ 
cept for some small innovations introduced by these texts, which strived to intro¬ 
duce themselves into the Puranic canon. 681 Chapter 1.9 of the Saurapurana, which 
Hemadri only quotes with reference to the list of the Mahapuranas, also provides 
instructions on the donation of their manuscripts (see Saurapurana 1.9.15-40), 
just like the Matsyapurana. Hemadri keeps this portion out of his digest —with 
the exception of stanzas 1.9.15-17ab, which are placed after the Matsyapurana 
quotation (see Table A)— and lets Kurmapurana 1.16-20 immediately follow 
Saurapurana 1.9.3-14, which constitutes the sole enumeration of Upapuranas in 
the entire chapter. 682 The description of the donative procedures for the Puranas 


quotes only as an authority on the Upapuranas, also contains an enumeration of 19 
Mahapuranas (Kurmapurana 1.1.13-15), where the Vayupurana is placed in eighteenth position; 
the Brahmandapurana, although concluding the list as the nineteenth Purana, is nonetheless 
said to be the eighteenth; this fact possibly shows that the mention of the Vayupurana is a sec¬ 
ondary addition. See Kurmapurana 1.1.15: ‘The Kurmapurana, the Matsyapurana, the 
Garudapurana, and, following, the Vayupurana. The eighteenth that is enumerated is called 
Brahmandapurana’; kaurmam matsyam garudam ca vayaviyam anantaram \ astadasamsamu- 
ddistam brahmandam iti samjhitam || 15. For the Brahmandapurana being considered 
vayuprokta, ‘proclaimed by Vayu’, see Vielle 2009. 

681 The list of the Kalikapurana is certainly incomplete, because it enumerates only 14 Puranas, 
and mentions the Garudapurana and the Brahmandapurana as the ‘seventeenth’ and ‘eight¬ 
eenth’. Besides the absence of some of the major Puranas, there are two remarkable differences 
from the Varahapurana list, namely that the Kalikapurana itself is inserted in fourth position, 
and the Saura[purarta] mentioned in sixth. These Kalikapurana verses containing the list of 
Mahapuranas are also referred to by Hazra 1963, p. 240, who could not identify them in the extant 
Kalikapurana text. As for the Saurapurana list quoted by Hemadri, corresponding to Saura- 
purana 1.9.3-14ab, this contains the same titles as the Varahapurana and the Matsyapurana 
(though opting for the Vayupurana rather than the Sivapurana). Unlike the Kalikapurana, the 
Saurapurana does not insert its text into the list of 18, but declares (Saurapurana 1.13ab): ‘This 
unsurpassed Saurapurana is a supplementary section of the Brahmapurana’ (idam brahmapu- 
ranasya khilam sauram anuttamam). 

682 However, note that Hemadri also attributes to the Saurapurana some stanzas that are not 
treaceable in the current edition of the text (see Table A). In one of these stanzas, he praises the 
donation of the ‘treatises of the Sivadharma’: (Saurapurana 2cd-3abHem) ‘The one who, with the 
intention of accruing religious merits, donates the treatises of the Sivadharma and so on, he re¬ 
ceives an endless fruit from the exposition of the Sivadharma’; sivadharmadisastrani yah pra- 
yacchati purtyadhih || 2Hem so ’nantaphalam apnoti sivadharmaprakasanat |. Therefore, in the 
same way as in the sources examined in chapter 2, the teaching of the text seems to be the aim 
of its donation. 
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are therefore derived only from the usual Matsyapurana 53, 683 just as in Hemadri’s 
predecessors Laksmldhara and Ballalasena. The choice of avoiding Saurapurana 
1.17cd-40, whose style is similar to that of Matsyapurana 53, is most likely driven 
by the need to avoid contradictions with what had traditionally been considered 
the main source on this topic. The account of the Saurapurana does in fact convey 
different information from that of the Matsyapurana, especially with reference to 
the times at which the donation of the various Puranas is prescribed; moreover, 
the mention of fees accompanying the donation of the manuscripts is absent from 
the prescriptions of the Saurapurana. In some cases, the Saurapurana distin¬ 
guishes specific recipients in accordance with the Puranas to be donated, while 
the Matsyapurana does not make any reference to the recipients. According to the 
instructions of the Saurapurana, for instance, the Visnupurana must be donated 
to an expert on the Vedas (1.9.19), the Bhagavatapurana to a devotee of the Sun 
(1.9.20), the Naradapurana (1.9.26) and the Brahmandapurana (1.9.36) to a Saiva, 
and the Brahmavaivarta\purana] to a Vaisnava devotee (1.9.27): 684 


683 Hemadri ( Danakhanda , pp. 533-34) first quotes Matsyapurana 53.62-72 on the classifica¬ 
tion of the Puranas into bright (sattvika), vigorous ( rajasa ), and obscure ( tamasika ), and on the 
‘five distinctive characters’ of Puranas (pahcalaksana ). Immediately afterwards ( Danakhanda , 
pp. 534-39), the text continues by quoting Matsyapurana 53.1-2 and 11-57 on the appropriate 
times and procedures for the gifting of each of the 18 Mahapuranas. 

684 Saurapurana 1.16-40: yo dadyac chivabhaktaya brahmanaya tapasvine | yani danani lokesu 
prasiddhani dvijottamah || 16 sarvesam phalam apnoti caturdasyam na samsayah \ brahmam 
puranam prathamam dadati sraddhaya ’nvitah || 17 sarvapapavinirmukto brahmaloke mahiyate | 
padmam brahmanam uddisya yo dadati guror dine || 18 dvijaya vedaviduse jyotistomaphalam 
labhet | vaisnavam visnum uddisya dvadasyam pray at ah sucih || 19 anucanaya yo dadyad 
vaisnavam padam apnuyat \ dadati suryabhaktaya yas tu bhagavatam dvijah || 20 sarvapapavini- 
rmuktah sarvarogavivarjitah | jived varsasatam sagram ante vaivaratam padam || 21 vaisakhe 
suklapaksasya trtiya ’ksayasamjhitd | tasyam tithau samyatatma brahmanaya ’hitagnaye || 22 
bhavisyakhyam puranam tu dadati sraddhayanvitah | asvamedhasya yajhasya phalam apnoty 
anuttamam || 23 markandeyam tu yo dadyat saptabhyam prayatatmavan | suryalokam avapnoti 
sarvapapavivarjitah || 24 agneyam pratipadyaiva pradadyad ahitagnaye | rajasuyasya yajhasya 
phalam bhavati sasvatam || 25 dadati naradiyam yas caturdasyam samahitah \ dvijaya sivabha- 
ktaya sivaloke mahiyate || 26 yo dadyad brahmavaivartam vaisnavaya samahitah | brahmalokam 
avapnoti punar avrttidurlabham || 27 kartikasya caturdasyam suklapaksasya suvratah | laihgam 
dadyad dvijendraya sivarcanarataya vai || 28 sarvapapavinirmuktah sarvaisvaryasamanvitah | 
yati mahesvaram dhama sarvalokopari sthitam || 29 dvadasyam samyato bhutva brahmanaya ta¬ 
pasvine | yo vai dadati varaham visnuloke sa gacchati || 30 skandam sivacaturdasyam pradadyac 
chivayogine | jhani bhavati veprendra mahadevaprasadatah || 31 dvadasyam va caturdasyam 
dadyad vamanam uttamam \ tasya devasya tarn lokam prapnoty aksayam uttamam || 32 dadyat 
kaurmam caturdasyam yogine prayatatmane \ sarvadanasya yat punyam sarvayajhasya yat 
phalam \ 133 prapnoti tat phalam vidvan ante saivam param padam | matsyam dadyad dvijendraya 
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The one who would donate to a Brahmin ascetic devoted to Siva those gifts that are well 
established in the world, o twice-borns, (16) / On the fourteenth [lunar day], he will without 
doubt gain the fruit of all [gifts]. Endowed with trust he will first give the [Purana of] 
Brahma: (17) / Freed from all sins he prospers in the world of Brahma. The one who donates 
the [Purana] of Padma on a Thursday, in the name of Brahma, (18) / To a twice-born knower 
of the Vedas, he will take the fruit of a Jyotistoma. A pure, pious person (19) / Who, on the 
twelfth [lunar day], would give the [Purana] of Visnu in the name of Visnu to a person very 
well versed in the Vedas, [he] will reach the seat of Visnu. The one who would give the 
Bhagavatapurana to a devotee of the Sun, o twice-borns, (20) / Freed from all sins and all 
ailments, he will live a hundred years, [his] whole life until the end in the seat of the Sun 
(21) / The third [lunar day] of the bright fortnight in the month of Vaisalcha is called ‘unper¬ 
ishable’; on this lunar day a self-controlled person [who], endowed with trust, gives (st. 23) 
to a Brahmin holder of the perpetual fire (22) / The Purana called Bhavisya, he gets the un¬ 
surpassed fruit of the Asvamedha sacrifice (23) / Whereas a person with an active soul, who 
will donate the [Purana] of Markandeya on the seventh [lunar day], reaches the world of the 
Sun, freed from all sins. (24) / Having acquired the [Purana] of Agni, [one] should give [it] 
to a [Brahmin] holder of the perpetual fire: [in this way] the fruit of the Rajasuya sacrifice 
becomes eternal. (25) / The person with a concentrated mind who would donate the 
[Purana] of Narada on the fourteenth [lunar day] to a twice-born devotee of Siva, [he] pros¬ 
pers in the world of Siva. (26) / The person with a concentrated mind who will donate the 
Brahmavaivarta\purana] to a Vaisnava [devotee], [he] reaches the world of Brahma, which 
is difficult to be obtained among the rebirths. (27) / On the fourteenth [lunar day] of the 
bright fortnight of the month Karttika, o virtuous men, [one] should donate the [Purana] of 
the Linga to the best of the twice-borns, one who enjoys the worship of Siva (28) / Freed 
from all sins, endowed with power over everything, [he] goes to the seat of Mahesvara, 
placed above all worlds. (29) / One who gives the Varaha\purana] on the twelfth [lunar day] 
to a Brahmin ascetic, being self-controlled, he goes to the world of Visnu. (30) / One who 
would give the [Purana] of Skanda to a sivayoginon the fourteenth [lunar day] dedicated to 
Siva, [he] becomes a knowledgeable person, o Brahmins, favoured by Mahadeva. (31) / On 
the twelfth or on the fourteenth day [one] should give the unsurpassed Vamana\purana], 
[and he] reaches this imperishable, unsurpassed world of that god (32) / [If one] would do¬ 
nate the [Purana] of Kurma on the fourteenth [lunar day] to a Yogin who has an active soul, 
that merit [deriving] from all gifts, [he obtains] [that] fruit [deriving] from all sacrifices (lit. 
sing.). (33) / In the end, the sage obtains that fruit [which is] the seat of Siva. And [if] a 
religious person would give the [Purana] of Matsya to the best among the twice-borns dur¬ 
ing the summer solstice (34) / Freed from all sins he prospers in the world of Siva. [If one] 
would give the [Purana] of Garuda, in the name of Siva, on the lunar day dedicated to Siva, 


prayatas cottarayane || 34 vimuktah sarvapapebhyah sivalolce mahiyate \ garudam sivam uddisya 
dadyac chivatithau dvijah || 35 vajapeyasahasrasya phalam apnoty anuttamam \ pradadyac chi- 
vabhaktaya brahmandam iti yat smrtam || 36 sivasya purato bhaktya samprapte daksinayane | 
candrasya grahane vd ’tha bhanor api ca suvratah || 37 ganadhipatyam apnoti devadevasya 
sulinah | evamuktah purananam kramo danena yat phalam || 38 proktam samasato viprah siiryo 
yat svayam abravit | yah pathed imam adhyayam mahadevasya samnidhau || 39 sarvapapavi- 
nirmukto vajapeyaphalam labhet || 40. 
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o twice-borns, (35) / [He] obtains the unsurpassed fruit of one thousand Vajapeya. [If one] 
would donate [the Purana] which is known as Brahmanda\purana\ to a Saiva devotee, (36) 
/ With devotion towards Siva, on the occasion of the winter solstice, as well as during an 
eclipse of moon or sun, o pious men, (37) / [He] obtains the sovereignty over the Ganas of 
the spear-holder god of the gods. Thus the series of the Puranas has been told, [and] the 
fruit which [is obtained] through the gift [of them], (38) / Which the Sun himself expounded, 
has been concisely taught, o Brahmins. The one who would read this chapter in the prox¬ 
imity of Mahadeva, (39) / Freed from all sins [he] will obtain the fruit of a Vajapeya. (40) 

Hemadri’s paragraph on the gift of the Puranas is closed by a sequence of short 
eulogistic quotations from the Brahmapurana and the Kurmapurana , praising the 
gift of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which the digest-writer therefore also 
considers to be among the manuscripts to donate in a puranadana. That the 
Mahabharata was included in the category of the gift of the Puranas is further con¬ 
firmed in the following paragraph on the puranasravanadana, literally ‘Gift of the 
Hearing of the Puranas’ ( Danakhanda , pp. 540-43), in which Hemadri quotes a 
long passage from the Harivamsa, a composite work recounting the life of Krsna 
and several other topics, which was traditionally considered a supplement {khila) 
to the Mahabharata , 685 The ritual reading of the various sections of the 
Mahabharata and the worship of their manuscripts are the subject of the verses that 
Hemadri quotes. 

The Harivamsa is presumably an early work, dated by Vaidya to the fourth to 
the fifth century, 686 whose earliest layers might well date back to the second or third 
century. 687 It was critically edited, along with the 18 divisions (Parvans) of the 


685 The Harivamsa calls itself a khila, but also a Purana and a mahakavya, Tong poem’; see for 
this Brokington 1998, p. 314. For a rather exhaustive introduction to the Harivamsa, the reader is 
referred to Brockington 1998, pp. 313-44. At p. 313, Brockington sums up some of the main views 
concerning the interpretation of the Harivamsa as a khila: among these, that of Couture (1996), 
who highlights that this definition has sometimes led scholars of the Mahabharata to disregard 
the Harivamsa in the name of the supposed ‘ancillary’ nature of the latter; and that of Matchett 
(1996), arguing that the idea of a khila rather hints at the Harivamsa being conceived as a sort of 
completion of the Mahabharata, an independent work instead of a secondary offshoot of the 
main epics. 

686 Vaidya 1969, p. XVff. 

687 See Brockington 1998, pp. 328-30, dealing with the issue of dating mainly on pp. 326-31. It 
is very often the case with the Sanskrit epic and Puranic literature that the process of composi¬ 
tion extended over years and centuries, with the addition of several textual layers at different 
points in history, making the attempt at dating a work a particularly complex task. 
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Mahabharata, relatively recently. 688 It is relevant to refer to the critical edition of 
the Harivamsa, as the stanzas quoted by Hemadri on the ritual readings of the 
Mahabharata and the fruits deriving from this activity are all located in the so- 
called ‘first appendix’ (prathamam parisistam) to the critical edition (more pre¬ 
cisely, text passage no. 40 of Appendix 1). This is where the editor, Vaidya, moved 
the textual passages that he expunged from the main text of the edition; the reason 
for this expunction was their being in disagreement with the criteria of authenticity 
previously established by the editors of the Mahabharata . 689 These expunged pas¬ 
sages were thus supposed to be ‘inauthentic’ and ‘later’: in the words of the editor, 
the text of the Harivamsa had been ‘inflated’ by additions from at least the fourth cen¬ 
tury onwards. 690 Besides the accordance of the three main branches of the manuscript 
tradition, another criterion used to expunge passages in the reconstruction of the ear¬ 
liest text is their absence from Ksemendra’s Bharatamahjan, a summary of the 
Mahabharata and the Harivamsa from eleventh-century Kashmir. 691 

This is not the appropriate context to discuss the validity of such criteria or the 
notion of an ‘authentic’ earlier version as opposed to an ‘inauthentic’ later one; it 
should, however, be noted that the text of Appendix 1.40 fails to meet at least one 
of the norms proposed by Vaidya, because the text presented in the Appendix is in 
fact summed up in Bharatamahjan 19.1475-82, 692 a short section on th eparvapuja, 


688 The two-volume edition of the Harivamsa was achieved by Vaidya 1969 and 1971. The vol¬ 
umes of the Mahabharata’ s first critical edition were published by Sukthankar, Bevalkar, and 
Vaidya between 1933 and 1959. 

689 Vaidya remarks (1969, p. XXXV) that he has followed the same principles expounded by 
Sukthankar in his famous Prolegomena to the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata (Sukthankar 1933, 
pp. I-CX). As briefly restated by Vaidya (1969, p. XXXV-VI), these aim at reconstructing the old¬ 
est available text by classifying manuscripts of different recensions and versions according to 
age and script. A general division of scripts between northern, central, and southern provides a 
broad scheme for the subdivision into recensions. Vaidya thus establishes the text of the Hari¬ 
vamsa on the basis of the agreement between the two oldest manuscripts from the north (SI, an 
undated Sarada manuscript that, according to Vaidya, could go back to a very early exemplar- 
see 1969, p. XVI, and Nl, dated on the basis of palaeography ‘to the close of the 11 th century, or 
to the first half of the 12 th century A.D.’; Vaidya 1969, p. XVIII); and the ‘extreme southern ver¬ 
sion’. The editor identifies the latter with manuscript Ml-3, in Malayalam script (Vaidya 1969, 
pp. XXIII-IV). The rest is relegated to the appendices; as noted by Brockington (1998, p. 320), 
this means that the appendices now contain approximately two-thirds of the text of the vulgate 
edition of the Harivamsa from the nineteenth century. 

690 Vaidya 1969, p. XV. 

691 Vaidya 1969, p. XV. There he also states that ‘[...] Ksemendra makes no reference to episodes 
which I have excluded from the constituted text except the three Pradurbhavas of Varaha, Nara- 
simha and Vamana’. 

692 See Bharatamahjan , pp. 836-37. 
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literally ‘Veneration of the Sections [of the Mahabharata]’, whose unabridged text 
corresponds to that quoted extensively, though not in its entirety, by Hemadri. 
The topic of Appendix 1.40 of the Harivamsa is established in the first stanzas, 
which read: 693 

0 Bhagavan, according to which procedure do wise people have to listen to the Bharatal (1) 
/ What is the fruit [of it] and which gods have to be worshipped here during the readings 
(parana )? (2) / And, o Bhagavan, what has to be donated in the end [of the reading] of each 
section [of the Mahabharata]'! (3) /And which kind of reciter is desirable for this purpose? 
Tell me this! (4) 

By quoting stanzas on the topic of ritual reading, Hemadri thus extends his inter¬ 
pretation of the gift of knowledge also to include the practice of the public recita¬ 
tion of manuscripts. The title, which mentions the ‘Hearing of the Puranas’, is 
nonetheless deceptive, as the chapter of the Harivamsa, on which Hemadri en¬ 
tirely bases the paragraph, only mentions the Mahabharata, but never the 
Puranas. The topic of verses 40 to 103 is that of the rewards obtainable through a 
sponsorship of the recitations, of which the text exhorts financing at least 10 in 
order to secure all the supramundane rewards listed from verse 81 to 99. Atten¬ 
tion is devoted to the description of the professional reciter ( vacaka, v. 40), en¬ 
dowed with standard features such as good moral and religious conduct (‘rejoi¬ 
cing in truth and rectitude, patient’, satyarjavarato dantah, v. 35; he is also ‘rich 
in faith’, sraddhadhanah, v. 36, and ‘with his senses refrained’, jitendriyah, v. 37), 
ritual purity (he is ‘pure’, sucih, and ‘ritually purified’, samskrtah, in w. 37-38), 
and knowledge (‘knower of all disciplines’, sarvasastrajhah, v. 38). This brief por¬ 
trayal is followed by the description of his reading performance and a brief refer¬ 
ence to the text he has to read: 699 

Prompt and zealous, the reciter should read (v. 44) not in an indistinct way, with calm, 
powerfully, this [Mahabharata] (41) / Whose letters and words are not disconnected, en- 


693 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 1-2: bhagavan kena vidhina srotavyam bharatam budhaih | 1 
phalam kim ke ca devas ca pujya vai paranesv iha || 2 deyam samapte bhagavan kim ca parvani 
parvani | 3 vacakah kidrsas catra estavyas tad bravihi me || 4. Note that, for practical reasons, I 
maintain the same system of numeration adopted in the critical edition of the Harivamsa, where 
the editor has numbered the hemistichs, and not the verses. 

694 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 41-48: avilambamanayas tarn adrutam dhiram urjitam \ 41 
asamsaktaksarapadam rasabhavasamanvitam || 42 trisastivarnasamyuktam astasthanasa- 
manvitam | 43 vacayed vacakah svasthah svdsinah susamahitah || 44 narayanam namaskrtya na- 
ram caiva narottamam 145 devim sarasvatim caiva tato jay am udirayet 11 46 idrsad vacakad rajam 
srutva bharata bharatam | 47 niyamasthah sucih srota srnvan sa phalam asnute || 48. 
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dowed with [the correct] rasas and bhavas, (42) / Provided with [all the correct] 63 pho¬ 
nemes [and] eight cases. (43) / [The scribe should read when he is] in good health condi¬ 
tions, comfortably seated, well focused. (44) / Having bowed to Narayana and to Nara [and] 
Narottama, (45) / As well as to the goddess Sarasvati, he should then shout ‘Victory!’ (46) / 
Having heard the Bharata from such a reciter, o king Bharata, (47) / A listener who is con¬ 
stant in determination, pure, he gets his fruit by listening. (48) 

As in the Nandipurana (see § 2.4), the Harivamsa recommends that the reciter 
read with expressiveness and competence, and to refer to a manuscript with cor¬ 
rect orthography and grammar; the allusion to the gods to be worshipped, which 
are often found in the benedictory verses inscribed in the beginning of manu¬ 
scripts of the Mahabharata , 695 gives this activity a proper religious context. 

Hemadri starts his quotation of this Harivamsa chapter in medias res, namely 
from v. 103, postponing references to the preceding stanzas to the last part of his 
paragraph. The verses from which he starts quoting are those dealing with the 
gifts that one should give to Brahmins on the occasion of the ritual readings of 
the Parvans of the Mahabharata. Once again, gifting procedures are thus at stake, 
but not in the form of a gift of manuscripts: 696 

After this I shall further explain, o Bharata, those things that have to be donated / To the 
Brahmins when this and the other Parvan are read, o king. (lHem=103-104Hv) / Having at the 
beginning said ‘svasti’ to the twice-borns, then the rite must be performed; once the Parvan 
has been concluded, he should please the twice-borns according to one’s own ability. 
(2Hem=107-108Hv) / Then, at the beginning, having worshipped the reciter, provided with 
myrrh, one should feed sweet, utmost food, o king! (3Hem=109-10Hv) / Afterwards, according 
to the rule, he should feed a devotee with a big portion of roots and fruits, milk with honey 
and ghee, o king, and should offer the gudaudana (boiled rice and coarse sugar), (4Hem=lll- 
12 hv)/ Together with incenss, and cakes and sweets. (5abHem=113Hv) 

The text quoted by Hemadri presents some remarkable differences with the one in 
Harivamsa’s critical edition. In the first place, Hemadri skips w. 105-106, in which 


695 I owe this information to Peter Bisschop. 

696 Danakhanda, pp. 540-51 ( =Harivamsa , App. 1.40, w. 103-104; 107-13): atah param 
pravaksyami yard deyani bharata | vacyamane tu viprebhyo rajan parvani parvani || 1h em SVaSti 
vacya dvijan [vidhan Dkh] adau tatah karyam pravarttate | samapte parvani tatah svasaktya ta- 
rpayed dvijan || 2Hem adau tu vacakam pujya [bharatasrestha HV] rasagandhasamanvitam [ga- 
ndhamalyarvitan dvijan HV] | vidhivad bhojayed rajan madhupayasamuttamam ]| 3Hem tato 
mulaphalaprayampayasam madhusarpisi | astike bhojayed rajan dadyac caiva gudodanam \ \ 4Hem 
atha dhupais ca [apupais caiva HV] pupais ca modakais ca samanvitam |. 
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the text specifies that the following activities have to be performed 697 ‘having ascer¬ 
tained the birth-class and place of origin, the pureness and magnanimity, [...] the 
religion and occupation [...]’ presumably of the Brahmins that have to be wor¬ 
shipped at the end of the readings. Moreover, in Harivamsa v. 3Hem, corresponding 
to Harivamsa App. 1.40, w. 109-10, the mention of the twice-borns is replaced with 
a reference to the veneration of the reciter. The corresponding verses in the Hari¬ 
vamsa edition read: 698 ‘Then, at the beginning, o best among the Bharatas, he 
should, according to procedures, feed sweet, utmost food to the twice-borns, 
revered with perfumes and garlands, o king!’. Hemadri’s rendition of this verse 
does not appear among the variant readings of the manuscript tradition of the 
text. 

The verses that Hemadri quotes next (corresponding to Harivamsa, App. 
1.40, w. 114-136) list the different gifts that have to be offered on the occasion of 
the recitation of each of the Parvans of the Mahabharata. It is at this point that 
the text makes reference to the worship of the manuscripts. Consistently with 
what we learn from the Sivadharmottara and other sources (see § 2.4), the perfor¬ 
mance of ritual recitations is not disconnected from the material dimension of the 
text, whose manuscript is not only regarded as instrumental to the performance, 
but also treated as a focus of worship and veneration. This must conclude the 
reading of each manuscript, as the text prescribes: 699 

Having concluded each text (samhita), a pious man, well versed in the treatises, having 

brought [this manuscript], wrapped in a line-cloth and so on, to a beautiful place; 

(18Hem=141-42Hv) / There, wearing a white cloth, being pure, well adorned, the pious man, 


697 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 104-105: jatim desam ca sattvam ca mahatmyam bharatarsabha 
|| 104 dharmam vrttim ca vijhaya ksatriyanam naradhipa || 105. 

698 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 109-10: adau tu bharatasrestha gandhamalyanvitan dvijdn 1109 
vidhivad bhojayed rajan madhupayasamuttamam || 110. 

699 Danakhanda, pp. 542-43 (=Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 141-155): samapya sarvam [sarvah 
HV] prayatah samhitam [samhitah HV] sastrakovidah | subhe dese nivesyatha ksauma- 
vastradisamvrtam [°samvrtah HV] || 18Hem suklambaradharas tatra [sragvi HV] sucir bhutva 
svalahkrtah \ arcayet tu yathanyayam gandhamalyaih prthak prthak || 19Hem samhitapustakan 
ragatprayatah susamahitah \ bhaksair bhojais [masais HV] ca peyais ca kautukair [kamaisca HV] 
vividhaih subhaih || 20hchi hiranyam ca suvarnam ca daksinam tatra [atha HV] dapayet \ devatah 
kirttayet sarvam naranarayanau tatha || 2lHem tato gandhais ca malyais ca svalahkrtya dvijo- 
ttaman | tarpayed vividhaih kamair danair ratnadikais [danais coccavacais HV] tatha || 22Hem 
bhuktavatsu ca vipresu [dvijendresu HV] yathavat sampracarayet [sampradapayet HV] | vacakam 
bharatasrestha bhojayitva svalahkrtam || 23Hem brahmanesu prassannesu [tu tustesu HV] 
prasannas tasya devatah [prasanna sarvadevata HV] | vacake parituste tu [vacakah paritustas ca 
HV] subha pritir anuttama [subham prltim anuttamam HV] || 24Hem tato vivaranam karyam 
samhitanam [dvijanam HV] bharatavarsabha [c.m.] | 25abHem. 
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with his mind very focused (see 20Hem=145Hv), should worship according to rule, with per¬ 
fumes and garlands, one by one (19Hem=143-44Hv) / The manuscripts of the texts, with joy, 
food, entertainments, and drinks [and] various beautiful celebrations, (20Hem=145-46Hv) / 
And at this point [he] should give precious metals and gold as a fee. [He] should honour all 
gods, as well as Nara and Narayana. (2lHem=147-48Hv) / Then having adorned the best 
among the twice-borns with perfumes and garlands, [he] should please [them] with various 
enjoyments and gifts, as well as jewels and so on. (22Hem=149-50Hv) / And once the Brah¬ 
mins have been satiated, [he] should dismiss [them] in the proper way, after feeding the 
well-adorned reciter, o best among the Bharatas. (23Hem=151-52Hv) / If the Brahmins are fa¬ 
vourable, the gods are favourable to him; but once the reciter is pleased, there is great, un¬ 
surpassed joy. (24Hem=153-54Hv) / Then, o bull of the Bharatas, the explanation of the col¬ 
lections has to be performed. (25abHem=155Hv) 

The worship of the manuscripts prescribed in this section of the Harivamsa thus 
follows the usual procedures, which envisage the offering of various stock items 
(incense and garlands in this case), then the payment of the fees and the offering 
of food and amusements to the Brahmins and the people attending the ritual. The 
reciter is mentioned again, this time as the recipient of food offerings, at Hari¬ 
vamsa 23Hem— 152 hv. However, he does not seem to be the only professional figure 
entitled to handle the manuscripts in the description of the parvapuja of the Ha¬ 
rivamsa, for in a verse that is not quoted by Hemadri ( Harivamsa , App. 1.40, v. 
100), and which is connected with the account of the rewards awaiting the spon¬ 
sors of such ritual, the text also instructs the devotee that 700 ‘Whatever [he] de¬ 
sires with his heart, it should be donated to the scribe.’ The latter is unfortunately 
an isolated reference, and the text does not specify the role of the scribe during 
these procedures; however, his mention seems to have a context similar to that 
of the Nandipurana, where the manuscripts have been ritually produced before 
being recited. The materiality of the text is thus stressed even in the context of its 
oral fruition, not only because manuscripts have to be worshipped ‘one by one’ 
(prthak prthak, Harivamsa 19Hem= App. 1.40, v. 144hv) after the reading, but also 
because the mention of a professional scribe evokes his direct intervention in the 
text, which does not just play the role of an icon to worship, but is fully used in 
its semantic values. We can, however, gather more information on this point once 
we turn our attention to the text that Vaidya expunged from the appendices, and 
preserved in the thick critical apparatus appended to the text. 

Vaidya marks the stanzas that are excluded from the edition with a double 
star because they were transmitted only in isolated manuscripts. Before ventur¬ 
ing into their reading, it must be observed that the text known to Hemadri is in 


700 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, v. 100: lekhakasya tu datavyam manasa yad yad icchati || 100. 
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fact closer to that of some of the expunged stanzas in the apparatus, at least in 
the case of the last verses that he quotes. Here the text of the Danakhanda is iden¬ 
tical or very close to that of passages 43**, 44**, and 47**, which are generally 
well attested in the manuscript tradition of the Harivamsa. 701 Following the men¬ 
tion of the scribe at Harivamsa App. 1.40, v. 100 and the prescription to donate to 
him, a Devanagarl manuscript belonging to the I< series inserts some stanzas re¬ 
introducing a topic that had been left out of this Harivamsa chapter, namely that 
of the gift of manuscripts: 702 

The manuscript of the Harivamsa has to be donated along with fees. (1) / One should donate 

a cover [for the manuscript] along with a cord, according to [one’s own] power and nature, 

(2) / And in a beautiful small basket, as an infinite source of [positive] fruits. (3) 

The text does not provide any further details on the recipients of this donation, 
although significantly it inserts this reference directly after the scribe is men¬ 
tioned. These expunged verses, like most of the following ones referring to ritual 
procedures involving the use of manuscripts, are only attested in single manu¬ 
scripts, and are thus likely to be either the outcome of scribal intervention or of 
textual contamination. The fact that more scribes, involved in the transmission 
of the text in different places and times, felt the need to integrate the prescriptions 
given by the Harivamsa with those known to them via tradition or through other 


701 Passage 43**, consisting of three hemistichs, is transmitted in slightly different positions 
by manuscripts Kl, K3, K4, N2, VI, V3, B, D, Tl, T2, Gl, G3, G4, G5, M2, and M4; passage 44**, of 
only one hemistich, by SI, D6, G3, G4, Kl, K3, K4, N2, VI, V3, B, Dn, Ds, Dl, D2, D3, D4, D5, Tl, 
T2, Gl, G3, G4, G5, M2, and M4; passage 47**, again consisting of one hemistich, replaces the 
very similar v. 154 ( vacakah paritustas ca subham pritim anuttamam ) in manuscripts Kl, K3, K4, 
N2, VI, V3, B, D, Tl, T2, Gl, G3, G4, G5, M2, and M4 (for all these, see Vaidya 1971, p. 510). In order 
to get some orientation among all these sigla, we shall note that, according to the outline pro¬ 
vided by the editor (Vaidya 1969, pp. X-XII), the siglum S is used to describe Sarada manu¬ 
scripts; I< for denoting Devanagarl manuscripts ‘allied’ with those in Sarada; N is the siglum used 
to denote manuscripts in so-called Newari script; V, those in Maithili; and B, the Bengali ones. 
D is the siglum of the Devanagarl manuscripts differing from K, while T, G, and M indicate the 
three main groups of what Vaidya calls the ‘Southern recension’, namely manuscripts in Telugu, 
Grantha, and Malayalam script. When the letter is accompanied by a number, it denotes a spe¬ 
cific manuscript; when isolated, it describes all the manuscripts falling into that category. Dn 
and Ds stand for ‘Devanagarl version of Nllakantha’ and ‘Devanagarl version of Suradasa’ 
(Vaidya 1969, p. XI). 

702 Harivamsa, App. 1.40.17**, w. 1-3: pustakam harivamsasya datavyam daksinanvitam | 1 
vestanam rajjusamyuktam dadyad vaibhavasaratah || 2 putike ca subhe caiva phala- 
syanantyahetave | 3. These lines are part of a five-verse passage transmitted in the Devanagarl 
manuscript K2. 
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works—or other manuscripts of the same work—makes these supplemented stan¬ 
zas significant evidence of the liveliness of such ritual instructions. Following the 
contents of these stanzas, one learns some technical features that speak to the 
reality of manuscript worship, reading, and donation within the ritual practice of 
Vaisnava communities in the Middle Ages. 

After line 139 of Harivamsa, App. 1.40, which prescribes, 703 ‘When the [read¬ 
ing of the] Harivamsa is concluded, one has to feed the twice-borns one thousand 
times’, we learn that, according to one manuscript whose variant reading is re¬ 
produced as ‘passage 38**’, the manuscript has to be donated along with gold, 
and that the reading and the donation of the manuscript will cause the sponsor 
to get a male offspring. 704 A passage that has a slightly wider attestation (no. 39**) 
specifies that the recipient of the gift of the manuscript is the reciter himself, and 
additionally remarks on the apotropaic values of the Harivamsa: 705 

One should give one cow along with money to a Brahmin; (1) / As alternative, a poor person 
may also give half as much, o lord of the earth! (2) / At the end of each Parvan then, o wise 
man, (3) /One has to donate the manuscript to the reciter along with gold. (4) / [The one 
who] would listen, with a concentrated mind, to a stanza, or to a quarter of a stanza, or to a 
letter, o son of kings, Visnu will protect him. (5-6) 

That the reciter is considered the addressee of the final donation of the manu¬ 
script is also attested in 39A**. 706 The following passage 40**, again preserved in 
a single Devanagari manuscript, is inserted by this manuscript soon after stanza 
143 (corresponding to Danakhanda 19Hem), namely following the prescription on 
carrying the manuscripts to a ‘beautiful place’ for their veneration. Passage 40** 


703 Harivamsa, App. 1.40.139: harivamsasamaptau tu sahasram bhojayed dvijan 1139. 

704 Harivamsa, App. 1.40.38**, w. 1-2: ‘One has to donate a manuscript along with gold in the 
form of money, (1) / And by listening [to the reading] and through the donation [of manuscripts] 
there will be the obtainment of sons, no doubt [about it]!’ (2); niskamatrasuvarnena pustakam ca 
pradapayet 11 sravanena ca danena putrapraptir na samsayam || 2. This stanza is only contained 
in the Devanagari manuscript D4. 

705 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, 39**, w. 1-6: gam ekam niskasamyuktam brahmanaya nivedayet | 1 
tadardhenapi datavya daridrenapi parthiva || 2 pratiparvasamaptau tu pustakam vai vicaksanah 
| 3 suvarnena ca samyuktam vacakaya nivedayet || 4 slokam va slokapadam va aksaram va 
nrpatmaja | 5 srnuyad ekacittas tu visnudayito bhavet || 6. These and the further verses belonging 
to passage 39** are inserted after Harivamsa App. 1.40, v. 139, by Dn, Ds, the vulgate editions 
and G (ed). 

706 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, 39A**, v. 5: pustakam harivamsasya vacakaya pradapayet | 5. The 9 
verses of 39A** are inserted by Ds2 after line 2 of 39**. 
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refers to the worship of the manuscript ‘with golden jewels and fine cloths’, 707 
then reports a prayer to be recited for the obtainment of sons (w. 4-7), after 
which the worship of the manuscript is again prescribed along with its donation, 
which this time is addressed to the god Visnu. 708 

The association with gods, and more specifically with icons of the gods, is 
dealt with more profusely in the following passage 41**, which in a further De- 
vanagari manuscript is placed after Harivamsa, App. 1.40 v. 144, in a context still 
related to manuscript veneration. Here, the text prescribes building and in¬ 
stalling statues of Narayana and Nara, introducing the worship of the Harivamsa 
manuscript at the conclusion of this ceremony; the icons of the god and the man¬ 
uscript are worshipped together and, eventually, the manuscript seems to be do¬ 
nated to a teacher: 709 

With 16 karsas one should make an icon of Narayana, (1) / With 10 karsas of gold, [an image] 
of Nara, o ruler of men. (2) / Having abundantly decorated [them] with ornaments, one 
should perform the installation of both (3) / And practice the consecration by [recitation of] 
the mahapurusasukta. (4) / Having worshipped with fragrant garlands, preceded by the ut¬ 
tering of ‘svasti!’ (5) / He should make oblations with the 108 Vaisnava mantras [and] with 
sesame seeds. (6) / At the end of the oblation one should worship the manuscript of the 
Harivamsa along with the icons, (7) / Being a pious man, [endowed] with faith and intelli¬ 
gence. (8) / He will make efforts to give [it] to the teacher along with all ornaments, together 
with an icon, accompanied by the pair [of statues?] magnificently decorated with colours. 
(9-10) 

The phrasing of the last two verses does not make the understanding of this step 
particularly perspicuous: the text seems to suggest that the manuscript is do¬ 
nated ‘along with the icons’, a notion that would be redundantly restated in the 
following reference to the ‘magnificently decorated couple’. This interpretation 


707Harivamsa, App. 1.40, 40**, v. 1: pustakam prayatah pujya svarnaratnair dukulakaih | 1. Pas¬ 
sage 40**, of 15 total verses, is only transmitted in manuscript K2. 

708 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, 40**, v. 8: pradaksinam namaskaro harau pustakam eva | 8 [c.m.]. 

709 Harivamsa, App. 1.40, 41**, w. 1-10: kuryat sodasabhih karsair murtim narayanasya tu | 1 
narasya dasabhih karsaih suvarnasya naradhipa \ 2 bhusanaih samalamkrtya pratistham karayet 
tayoh | 3 mahapurusasuktena hy abhisekam tu karayet | 4 pujayitva gandhamalyaih sva- 
stivacanapurvakam | 5 juhuyad vaisnavair mantrair astottarasatam tilaih \ 6 homante murtisa- 
hitam harivamsasya pustakam | 7 pujayet prayato bhutva sraddadhanena cetasa I 8 sarva- 
lamkarasamyuktam murtiyuktam savedanam \ 9 citrapustadvayayutam acaryaya nivedayet \ 10. 
This text is only preserved in manuscript Ds. 
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seems to be confirmed by passage 46**, which manuscript D3 inserts after line 
153, apparently referring, though very briefly, to an analogous situation. 710 

Regardless of the recipient—be it the scribe, the reciter, the teacher, or the 
god—all the instructions scattered throughout the different passages appended 
to Appendix 1.40 univocally indicate that, at the end of a public reading, a man¬ 
uscript—possibly the one used for the recitation—has to be worshipped and do¬ 
nated. A reference to the worship of the manuscript before the reading starts, and 
not at its conclusion, is found in passage 49**, 711 included by some manuscripts 
after v. 157. 712 The pattern described by this set of sources is thus opposite to the 
one observed in the Sivadharmottara and in the Nandipurana, where the texts 
first describe the donation and then the reading, implying that the two phases 
had to be conceived in this temporal sequence. In the case of the Harivamsa, the 
donation of the manuscript seems to be rather ancillary to its recitation, almost 
being conceived as one of the fees to be paid to the people involved in the perfor¬ 
mance (the reciter, the teacher), or as an offering to the god, rather than as an 
independent ritual. 

Hemadri does not quote any of the Harivamsa verses concerning the dona¬ 
tion of manuscripts: this means that he was either not aware of these additional 
stanzas, or chose to select only the verses dealing with recitation, as he had al¬ 
ready dealt with the gifting of manuscripts at several other points in his work. 
The final verses that he quotes roughly correspond to Harivamsa, App. 1.40, w. 
21-37, on the gifts to donate during the performance of the recitation. The gift of 
the hearing of the Puranas ends the treatment of the three different categories 
into which the extensive digest of Hemadri classifies vidyadana. With this para¬ 
graph, the digest-writer also concludes the section of his work that deals with the 


710 Harivamsa, App. 1.40.46**, w. 1-2: ‘Having listened to this book, donations have to be 
made, as with the icon, during the Parvan, (1) / To the teacher with efforts. Then one has to [make 
efforts to] please a Brahmin. (2)’; srutva tat pustakam deyam pratima parvani tatha | 1 acaryaya 
prayatnena tosayed brahmanam tatha || 2. 

711 Harivamsa, App. 1.40.49**, w. 3-8: ‘I will now explain everything to you: listen with a con¬ 
centrated mind, o king! (3) / Having revered the Lord of the world, god, Narayana, Hari, (4) / 
Vyasa, son of Parasara, as well as me and you, o protector of the world, (5) / One should first of 
all worship the manuscript with perfumed flowers and so on. (6) / A pure person, having bathed, 
whose soul is favourable having taken the manuscript with the right hand, (7) / After homaging 
with the right hand according to rule (8)’; tatha vaksyami te sarvam srnusvaikamana nrpa | 3 
namaskrtya jagannatham devam narayanam harim || 4 parasaryam tatha vyasam mam ca tvam 
ca jagatpate | 5 arcayet pustakam purvam gandhapuspadina saha || 6 snatva sucih prasannatma 
savyenadaya pustakam | 7 daksinena namaskrtya karena vidhina narah || 8. 

712 These are Tl, T2, Gl, G3, G4, G5, M2, M3, and M4; D6 adds it after the colophon (Vaidya 1971, 
P- 511). 
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definition of vidya, the object of the ritual, while the next and final paragraph 
C Danakhanda, pp. 544-63) will solely be devoted to worship. Hemadri, who had 
distinguished some specific ritual procedures, both in the case of the vedadana 
(for which see § 3.2) and for th e puranadana, chooses to present the rules for the 
‘Gifting Procedures that are Common to All Disciplines’ ( sarvasastrasadha- 
ranadanavidhi, p. 543) in the last paragraph. Hemadri thus considers the following 
rules to be valid for technical literature ( sastra ), a category under which he has 
mainly included the Dharmasastra and for which he has so far failed to give specific 
ritual prescriptions. The sources he quotes, however, do not conceive of such a 
sharp distinction between literary genres, and prescribe their procedures for a 
broader body of Sanskrit literature. This paragraph is based on some of the well- 
known authorities on vidyadana that we have examined in chapter 2: the long ac¬ 
counts from Devipurana 91 and the Nandipurana, describing the copying, donation, 
and recitation of manuscripts (the longest quotations are at pp. 544-56), as well as 
the shorter descriptions attributed to the Varahapurana and the Vahnipurana (see 
pp. 556-58). These descriptions, which in the works of Hemadri’s predecessors 
were the core of the definition of vidyadana, now become only one of the many 
possibilities. It is noteworthy that Hemadri is the only one of the digest-writers to 
quote stanzas from the Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya, although he does so 
indirectly, since a quotation that he attributes to the Skandapurana (see pp. 559- 
61) in this paragraph, in fact, contains numerous literal parallels with the early 
Saiva text. These are some of the verses in which the Sivadharmottara describes the 
possible alternatives to the expensive ceremony in the first part of the chapter— 
when the donor is a poor man ( Sivadharmottara 2.73), or a different object related 
to the manuscript is donated ( Sivadharmottara 2.87-89, 2.105-106)—but also con¬ 
cerning the construction of a precious case for the manuscript and its veneration 
on the lion-throne ( Sivadharmottara 2.109-14). The stanzas of the Skandapurana 
quoted by Hemadri also mention the residence of the ascetics ( Sivadharmottara 
2.124) and the reading of the knowledge of Siva in the ‘hall for the exposition of 
knowledge’ ( vidyavyakhyanamandapa, Sivadharmottara 2.174). The text of the 
Vidyadanadhyaya, or at least part of it, was therefore known to Hemadri in thir¬ 
teenth-century Deccan, although clad in the new garment of some later accretions 
of the Skandapurana. The end of this paragraph, with a quotation from the 
Vahnipurana, also ends the long chapter on vidyadana, whose conclusion, just as 
its starting point, is dedicated to the eulogy of the gift of knowledge and the restate¬ 
ment of its superiority. With the gift of knowledge, Hemadri also concludes his 
bulky exposition of the ‘Excellent Gifts’, leaving room for the depiction of the great 
gifts. 
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One of the reasons that accounts for Hemadri’s relevance among the authors 
of Dharmanibandhas is the influence that his work had on later writers. This is 
particularly evident in the Danavivekoddyota attributed to Madanasimhadeva, as 
well as, albeit to a lesser extent, in the much shorter essays that Govindananda 
and Nllakantha dedicate to the topic of the gift of knowledge. Their dependence 
on Hemadri’s text can be measured by taking into consideration two parameters: 
one is the choice of the sources that they quote, while the other is the application 
of the same taxonomic categories used by Hemadri. As far as the first factor is con¬ 
cerned, and limiting our observations to the sections on the gift of knowledge, these 
later Dharmanibandhas reveal the tendency of only quoting sources that were al¬ 
ready available in Hemadri’s text, with just few, yet sometimes significant, excep¬ 
tions. Furthermore, Hemadri’s categorization of the gift of knowledge is still en¬ 
tirely valid for these later works. This raises the question as to whether these later 
authors had actually gone back to the texts of the sources they quoted, or if they 
had just borrowed them from Hemadri’s digest; a question that is all the more per¬ 
tinent when it concerns textual passages belonging to now lost works. 

The Danavivekoddyota of Madanasimhadeva is a good example of the impact 
of the Caturvargacintamani on later literature. The structure that Madanasim¬ 
hadeva gives to his discussion of the gift of knowledge is overall very close to that 
adopted by Hemadri, starting from the opening paragraph on the ‘Fruits of the Gift 
of Knowledge’ ( vidyddanaphalani-, see Danavivekoddyota, vol. 3, pp. 157-60), 
which is parallel to Hemadri’s ‘Eulogy of the Gift of Knowledge’ ( vidyadana- 
prasamsa). In this first paragraph, Madanasimhadeva in fact only quotes sources 
that had already been used by Hemadri in the corresponding section, turning to the 
Visnudharmottara, the short Brhaspatismrti passage, and the longer paragraph 
from the Nandipurana regarding the several fields of learning (see Table A). The 
author of the Danavivekoddyota, however, significantly avoids the Devipurana, 
ending this paragraph with the few Varahapurana stanzas praising the donation of 
Vedas, Vedangas, Vedanta, MImamsa, Dharmasastra, and the Sivadharma, as 
Hemadri did in the conclusion of his paragraph on the ‘Eulogy of the Gift of 
Knowledge’. 713 

Parallel to Hemadri’s Danakhanda, the Danavivekoddyota structures the sub¬ 
ject matter into three main categories, which are the ‘Gift of the Veda’ ( vedadana, 
Danavivekoddyota, vol. 3, pp. 161-63), the ‘Gift of the Smrti’ ( smrtidana, Danavive¬ 
koddyota, vol. 3 pp. 164-65), and the ‘Gift of the Puranas’ {puranadana, Danavive¬ 
koddyota, vol. 3, pp. 172-81). Unlike Hemadri, however, Madanasimhadeva tries to 


713 Danakhanda p. 517. Madanasimhadeva does not mention the Varahapurana as the source 
of these verses, apparently embedding them into the Nandipurana quotation. 
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better distribute the quoted texts between paragraphs defining the various gift cat¬ 
egories, and those centred on ritual procedures. This is carried out with the use of 
captions highlighting, for each of the three categories of scriptures, the shift of the 
focus to ritual. 714 Moreover, the digest-writer adds a further section on the ‘Gifting 
Procedures of the Saiva Treatises and So On’ 0 sivasastradidanavidhi ; Danaviveko- 
ddyota vol. 3,186-188), which is mainly based on the long Nandipurana quotation 
from the Danakhanda’s ‘Gifting Procedures That Are Common to All Treatises’ {sarva- 
sastrasadharanadanavidhi ). Hemadri’s paragraph on the ‘Gift of the Hearing of the 
Puranas’ {puranasravanadana ) is called, more coherently, ‘Procedures for the Hear¬ 
ing of the \Mahd\hhdrata' ( bharatasravanavidhi ; Danavivekoddyota, pp. 182-85). In 
this section, the Danavivekoddyota relies entirely on the same quotations from the 
Harivamsa found in Hemadri’s Danakhanda (pp. 540-43), also respecting Hemadri’s 
arrangement of the stanzas, which did not correspond to that of the original text. This 
can be regarded as another strong hint that Hemadri’s text, not the Harivamsa itself, 
was the direct source for this quotation. The differences between the works of 
Hemadri and Madanasimhadeva thus mainly concern some details of the general 
structure, as well as the internal arrangement of the quoted texts, though only in cer¬ 
tain cases, which however do not imply any difference in the interpretation of the 
contents. 715 Madanasimhadeva’s choice of expunging certain texts from the range of 
his sources is more relevant, significantly the Devipurana and the Kalikapurana, two 
Puranas that Hemadri also extensively used in some cases. However, this exclusion, 
which for Ballalasena was motivated by a programmatic rejection of the tantric influ¬ 
ences contained therein (see above), is less strict in the case of the Danavivekoddyota, 
as the digest does quote from the Devipurana-. therefore, the exclusion of the stanzas 
on vidyadana seems to be less likely dictated by a cultural choice than by reasons of 
brevity. At the end of the chapter on the sivasastradidanavidhi, for instance, the au¬ 
thor mentions the Devipurana in a small remark attached to the Nandipurana pas¬ 
sage on the description of the gift of knowledge ceremony, followed by the actual 
quotations of a few stanzas from Devipurana ’s chapter 91. 


714 For instance, the chapter on the procedures for the smrtidana is followed by another one, 
titled ‘Now the Procedures for the Donation of These [Fields of Knowledge]’ ( athaitasam 
danavidhih, Danavivekoddyota vol. 3, pp. 166-68), where the author cites from the Nandipurana 
and the Varahapurana; it is however only at the end of this second paragraph that the author 
considers the treatment of the smrtidana as being completed, as its ending caption reads ‘thus 
the gift of the Smrti [is concluded]’ (iti smrtidanam). 

715 The discussion of the puranadana, for instance, is mainly based on Saurapurana 1.9.3-14ab 
and Matsyapurana 53.11-53, quoted in this sequence, with the Saurapurana text split into three 
quotations, one of which (corresponding to Saurapurana 1.12cd-14ab) is misattributed to the 
Vamanapurana (see Danavivekoddyota vol. 3, p. 178). 
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The latest Dharma digests to take into consideration, namely the Dana¬ 
kriyakaumudi by Govindananda (sixteenth century) and the Danamayukha by 
Nllakantha (seventeenth century), offer very terse accounts of the procedures of 
manuscript worship and donation, quoting only a limited number of sources in 
comparison with the previous generations of authors, and not always arranging the 
subject matter in different subsections according to topic. These later works are 
nonetheless endowed with a few original traits, adding elements that are totally 
new to the discourse on vidyadana. This is certainly true of the work of Govinda¬ 
nanda. In structuring his chapter on the gift of manuscripts (pustakadana ), Govi¬ 
ndananda, while partly quoting from some of the same texts used by earlier au¬ 
thors, 716 also relies on the authority of a Pancaratra work, a class of texts that had 
never been previously quoted on this topic. He reports some stanzas attributed to 
the Hayaslrsapahcaratra , 717 in which the donation of Pancaratra literature is 
equated with that of Puranas, Itihasas, and Dharmasastras: 718 

He who will donate a Pancaratra to the best among twice-borns, after having [it] tran¬ 
scribed, thanks to the merits bestowed by the gift of knowledge he dissolves into Vasudeva 
[at the end of his life]. (Igov) / He who will donate a Purana to a Brahmin, after having [it] 
transcribed, thanks to the merits bestowed by the gift of knowledge he dissolves into 
Vasudeva [at the end of his life]. (2gov) / He who will donate the Ramayana and the Bharata 
to the best among twice-borns, having obtained the merit bestowed by the gift of 
knowledge, he is absorbed into Visnu. (3gov) / He who will donate the collections of texts on 
Dharma to the best among twice-borns, after having transcribed them, he will obtain all the 


716 The chapter opens with a eulogistic portion from the Nandipurarta, corresponding to the 
final section of the text quoted by Laksmldhara (see Table A). The following quotations are from 
the Harivamsa— but from a different part than the one quoted by Hemadri—and the Matsyapu- 
rarta, of which Govindananda quotes the usual chapter 53. 

717 See Danakriyakaumudi, pp. 68-69. Only the first part of this Pancaratra has been published 
(see Dasgupta & Dutta, 1976), however these verses are not available there. According to Dutta 
1971, p. 18ff., this passage corresponds to Sahkarsanakanda, chapter 31. Long portions of the 
Hayaslrsapahcaratra have been subsumed into the Agnipurana, including the section on the in¬ 
stallation of the manuscripts (see § 4.2). However, these do not correspond to the the verses 
quoted by Govindananda. 

718 Danakriyakaumudi, p. 69: yo dadyal lekhayitva tu pahcaratram dvijottame | sa vidyadana- 
punyena vasudeve lay am vrajet || Igov puranam lekhayitva tu yo dadyad brahmane narah | sa 
vidyadanapunyena vasudeve lay am vrajet || 2go» ramayanam bharatam ca yo dadyad dvija- 
puhgave | sa vidyadanajam puny am prapya visrtau praliyate || 3gov yo dharmasamhitam dadyal 
lekhayitva dvijottame | sa vidyadanajam puny am samagram prapnuyan narah || 4gov vedahgan 
lekhayitva tu yo dadyad brahmanarsabhe \ sa svargalokam apnoti yavad ahutasamplavam || 5gov 
dharmarthakamamoksanam yd vidya siddhaye mata | tarn lekhya brahmane datva svargam 
apnoty asamsayam || 6gov akasasya yatha nantah [nantah em; nantam ed.] siddhair apy upala- 
ksyate | evam vidyapradanasya nantah sarvagunatmakam || 7gov. 
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merit produced by the gift of knowledge. (4gov) / He who will donate the Vedahgas to an 
eminent Brahmin, after having transcribed [them], he reaches the heavenly world until the 
dissolution of creatures. (5gov) / Having transcribed that knowledge which is held to produce 
the perfection of Dharma, wealth, desire, and emancipation, and having donated [it] to a 
Brahmin, [one] reaches Heaven without doubt. (6gov) / Just as the end of space is not per¬ 
ceived even by the siddhas, in the same way there is no end to the gifting of knowledge; 
[this] is endowed with all qualities. (7gov) 

Govindananda’s choice of quoting a text from the Pancaratra tradition acquires 
additional meaning if read in the light of the other texts quoted immediately af¬ 
terwards. Taken as a whole, the sources that Govindananda selects in the chapter 
on the pustakadana seem to account for a preference for Vaisnava sources. These 
are a small array of verses from chapter 1 of the Harivamsa 719 and Matsyapurana 
53. However, from these the author only selects the stanzas that describe the do¬ 
nation of three Vaisnava Puranas, namely the Visnupurana (Matsyapurana 53.17), 
the Bhagavatapurana (Matsyapurana 53.20-22), and the Matsyapurana itself 
(Matsyapurana 53.52). The quotation concluding the chapter is attributed to the 
Kasikhanda of the Skandapurana, a later sthalapurana (Puranas centred on the 
eulogization of one site) focused on the eulogy of Varanasi (Kasi); 720 these verses 
do not generally address the gift of manuscripts, but more specifically the gift of 
the Kasikhanda, while also making reference to the gifts of all other Puranas: 721 


719 Danakriyakaumudi, p. 69 ( =Harivamsa 1.6-7): ‘The merit that, in this world, [derives] from 
one hundred Asvamedhas and four hundred thousand sacrifices, will be infinite from the gift of 
the Harivamsa; and [this] is sung by the great Rsi Vyasa. (6) / The fruit that is experienced 
through the Vajapeya and [obtained] from the Rajasuya, and the different [fruit obtained] 
through the [gift] of chariots and elephants, this is taken [giving the manuscript of the Hari¬ 
vamsa], [according to] the evidence of Vyasa’s word and the work sung by the great Rsi Valmlki. 
(7)’; satasvamedhasya yad atra punyam catuhsahasrasya satakratos ca \ bhaved anantam hari- 
vamsadanat prakirtitam vyasamaharsina ca || 6 yad vajapeyena tu rajasuyad drstam phalam 
hastirathena cany at tal labhyate vyasavacah pramanam gitam ca valmikimaharsina ca || 7. 

This passage is less explicit in associating the gift of the Harivamsa with the gift of a manuscript. 
However, after a few stanzas the text states: ‘The one who gives the manuscript of the Harivamsa 
to a learned Brahmin, together with a fee, will enjoy the fruit of the Asvamedha. The great Rsi 
has spoken only the truth (13)’; yo dadati harivamsapustakam brahmanaya viduse sadaksinam \ 
so ’svamedhaphalabhag bhaven narah satyam eva kathitam maharsina || 13. 

720 On the Kasikhanda see Smith 2007, dating the text to the eleventh century (p. 106). 

721 Danakriyakaumudi, p. 71: skandapurane, kasikhandadane \ ya etatpustakam ramyam lekha- 
yitva samarpayet \ akhilani purartani tena dattani nanyatha || Igov atrakhyanani yavanti sloka 
yavanta eva hi | tatha padani yavanti varna yavanta eva hi || 2go» yavanty api ca patrani yavatyah 
patrapahktayah \ gunasutrani yavanti yavantah patatantavah || citrarupani yavanti ramyapusta- 
kasampute | tavadyugasahasrani data svarge mahiyate || 3gov. 
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In the Skandapurana, on the gift of the Kasikhanda: ‘He who, having transcribed this beau¬ 
tiful manuscript, would donate [it], by him all Pur anas are donated, not otherwise. (Igov)/ 
As many stories [are] in this [manuscript], as many stanzas, and also as many words, as 
many syllables, (2go v )/ And also as many leaves, as many lines in a leaf, as many good 
threads, as many threads in the cloths, (3gov) / As many variegated pictures [are] on the 
manuscript’s cover, so many yugas the donor will be honoured in Heaven. (4gov) 

The different quotations in the text of the Danakriyakaumudl are separated from 
each other by short prose commentaries in which the digest-author paraphrases 
the contents of the sources, adding information that seems more likely to have 
been borrowed from Ballalasena’s much longer remarks, rather than being an 
original production of Govindananda. As observed in § 1.2, these remarks are re¬ 
produced in manuscripts on the pustakadana-. once, independently from the text 
of the quotations (NGMCP E 78-1), and another time (NGMCP E 132-37), along 
with the sources quoted by Govindananda. In these short prose paragraphs the 
author simply reproduces with few variations the contents of the quotations, 
which then end with a formulaic reference mentioning the title of the manuscript 
to be donated, the goddess Sarasvati, and the obligation to accompany each do¬ 
nation with a fee. 722 Thus, his approach is distinguished by the fact that, instead 
of generically prescribing the worship and donation of all the established catego¬ 
ries of authoritative texts, Govindananda prefers to concentrate on some specific 
works, such as the Vaisnava Puranas or the Kasikhanda. By doing so, he demon¬ 
strates an attitude that resembles Hemadri’s pursuit of exhaustive definitions. 
Only the quotation from the Hayasirsapahcaratra actually mentions the donation 
of different classes of scriptures, giving the highest relevance to the Pancaratra. 
The introductory and concluding sentences added by the author further highlight 
that the texts he quotes are intended solely with reference to the gifting of their 
own manuscripts. It has already been observed with reference to the Kasikhanda 


722 We could take as an example the remarks closing the quotation from the Harivamsa ( Dana- 
kriyakaumudi, p. 69). Note that the language of these lines is very essential as they, like the other 
short paragraphs appended to the quoted texts, are composed of long compounds, and omit the 
use of the verb: ‘One who wants to obtain the fruit of one hundred Asvamedha sacrifices, the infinite 
fruits produced by 400,000 rituals, the worldly fruits of the Vajapeya and Rajasuya sacrifices, and 
the same fruits produced by the gift of an elephant chariot, should donate this manuscript of the 
Harivamsa, endowed with a garment, having been worshipped, belonging to the goddess Sarasvati, 
and so on. [Then] the fee. [This is] the end of what concerns this manuscript; satasvamedhayajha- 
phalacatuhsahasrasatakratujanyanantaphalavdjapeyardjasuyayajhadrstaphalahastirathadanaja- 
nyaphalasanaphalapraptikama idam harivamsapustakam savastram arcitam sarasvatidaivatam 
ityadi daksina tatpustakasparsantam. One of the variations inserted by Govindananda which is not 
in the text of his source is the reference to the ‘fruits of 400,000 rituals’. 
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stanzas that, when Govindananda introduces the quotations, he not only speci¬ 
fies the title of the source, but also briefly outlines their topic: ‘In the Matsyapu- 
rana, having undertaken the [treatment of] the gift of the Visnupurana’; ‘In the 
Matsyapurana, on the gift of the Sribhdgavata[purana]’; and ‘In the Matsyapu¬ 
rana, on the gift of this [same] manuscript’ are the three captions introducing as 
many quotations from the Matsyapurana , 723 

The Danamayukha of Nllakantha is perhaps the least original source on the 
topic of the gift of knowledge. Its only innovation is the style adopted by the 
author, who opts for a greater use of prose passages in which he abridges the 
contents of his textual sources without directly quoting them. Here, the gift of 
knowledge is classified into three categories: these are the usual puranadana 
C Danamayukha , pp. 241-43), the vedadana (Danamayukha, p. 243), and a more 
generic gift of manuscripts (pustakadana; Danamayukha, p. 244.). In the first cat¬ 
egory, Nllakantha includes the 18 Mahapuranas and Upapuranas, epics, 
MImamsa, Dharmasastra, logic, and the Sivadharma, in accordance with Varaha- 
purana 112.69cd-72, which is the only textual authority that he quotes in his sup¬ 
port. As has been observed above, the list of Mahapuranas given by the Varaha- 
purana differs from that of the Matsyapurana insofar as the fourth Purana is 
identified with the Sivapurana by the Varahapurana, and with the Vayupurana 
by the Matsyapurana. Nllakantha does not seem to regard this as a contradiction, 
for he uses the Matsyapurana as a reference text in the construction of a short 
prose commentary on the stanzas of the Varahapurana. In this commentary, the 
nibandhakara reproduces a selection of the procedures for the donation of 
Puranas found in Matsyapurana 53, concluding the section by declaring, 724 ‘The 
source of this is in the Matsyapurana’. In this commentary, Nllakantha provides 
a very succinct summary of the contents of chapter 53 of the Matsyapurana, while 
nonetheless adding some discrepancies: besides the mention of the Sivapurana, 
which is in fact missing in the Matsyapurana 725 — and Nllakantha observes at this 
point that his sources are in fact divergent 726 —some other incongruities are ap¬ 
parent in the attribution of the fees accompanying the donation of the different 


723 Danakriyakaumudi, p. 70: matysapurane visnupuranadanam upakramya; matsyapurane 
sribhagavatadane; matsyapurane tatpustakadane. 

724 Danamayukha, p. 242: etanmulam matsye. 

725 Nilakantha’s rendition of Matsyapurana 53.18-19 is: ‘[One has to donate the Sivapurana], 
together with a sugar-cow, during the full moon of the month of sravana. The fruit is the world 
of Siva’; saivam gudadhenusahitam sravanyam phalam sivalokah. 

726 Nllakantha is aware that the mention of the Sivapurana is not completely unproblematic, 
and he in fact notes, immediately following the statement in which he acknowledges the Matsya- 
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Puranas, as well as in the appropriate time for such donations. It is still in this 
prose paragraph that the author mentions the donation of the Upapuranas, without 
alluding to any authorities on the topic; 727 then, the two stanzas that Hemadri as¬ 
cribes to the Varahapurana (see Danakhanda, pp. 516-17), on the donation of the 
Itihasas and other texts, are quoted without attribution, alongside a hemistich on 
the donation of the Dharmasastras that all other digest-writers attribute to the Na- 
ndipurana , 728 The following section on the vedadana is limited to a selection from 
the same Garudapurana stanzas quoted by Hemadri in the Danakhanda, (pp. 523- 
24; but see below § 3.2) on the ways to worship the four Vedic collections. The par¬ 
agraph concludes with Yajhav alley asmrti 1.212 on the hrahmadana (see § 3.2). 

The fact that the author concludes the chapter with a short section on the ‘gift 
of manuscripts’, in which some general norms about the veneration of manu¬ 
scripts are given, 729 suggests that not all of the preceding types of donations were 
understood as taking place in the form of a gift of manuscripts. This is specified 
by Nllakantha in the sentence that closes the chapter, in which he states that: 730 


pur ana as the source of his information, that ( Danamayukha, p. 242): ‘Somewhere instead of [the 
Purana] of Siva, [the Purana] of Vayu is mentioned’; Icvacic chaivasthane vayaviyagrahanam. 

727 Nllakantha simply states, ‘The Upapuranas are other than these. The fruit for the gifting of 
them is knowledge [and] the world of Visnu, or the favour of Visnu in every situation;’ 
etadanyany upapuranani \ taddane phalam vidya visnulokah | sarvatra visnupritir va (Danama¬ 
yukha, p. 242). 

728 Danakanda 12.74abNp: ‘A person, having donated the Dharmasastra, is magnified in para¬ 
dise’; dharmasastram naro datvd svargaloke mahiyate. 

729 These are taken from the Bhavisyapurana. The text quoted on this point reads: ‘In the 
Bhavisya[purana]: ‘And [one] should bestow a manuscript, covered with a double cloth, to the 
reciter who knows the true nature of the sastras, whose speech is pleasant’. Moreover: ‘The fruit 
that is [gained] directly through the donation of one thousand gifts of a brown cow, the one who 
donates [even] only one manuscript will get this fruit. / 0 descendent of Prthi, who is able to 
describe that fruit that [one] obtains having given the Puranas, the [Mdha]bharata, as well as the 
RamayanaT And according to another Purana, having placed this [manuscript] on a lectern 
made of gold, silver, ivory, wood and so on, tied on both sides, having worshipped [it], it has to 
be donated. Thus ends the gift of manuscripts’; bhavisye, sastrasadbhavaviduse vacake ca pri- 
yamvade | vastrayugme samvitam pustakam pratipadayed iti || Inu tatha, kapiladanasahasrena 
samyag dattena yat phalam \ tat phalam samavapnotu pustakaikapradanatah || 2nii puranam 
bharatam vapi ramayanam atha’pi va \ datvd yat phalam apnoti partha tat kena varnyata iti 11 3nu 
tac ca hemarupyagajadantakasthadikrte ’nyonnyasamsliste yantre nyasya sampujya deyam iti 
puranantare || itipustakadanam ||. 

The last statement must probably refer to Devipurana 91.45-46. 

730 Danamayukha, p. 244: evam trividham vidyadanam — pustakadanam, pratimadanam 
adhyapanam ceti ||. 
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The gift of knowledge is thus of three kinds: the gift of manuscripts, the gift of icons, and 
the impartation of teachings. 

This simple statement enables an assessment of how the idea of the gift of know¬ 
ledge had changed in the course of about ten centuries, from its attestation in the 
Sivadharmottara, where it corresponds either to a gift of manuscripts or to material 
aid offered to teachers and ascetics, to this seventeenth-century definition given by 
Nilakantha, who, like the earlier digest-writers, may associate the gift of knowledge 
with the teaching activities themselves. However, the word adhyapana (‘teaching’), 
though used in a general sense here, can evoke the specific teaching activity that is 
the traditional recitation of Vedic texts, which the nibandhakaras from Hemadri on¬ 
ward will denote as a ‘Gift of the Veda’ ( vedadana ). This gifting category, as surpris¬ 
ing as it may sound, is however also at stake when Nilakantha refers to the ‘gift of 
the icons’ {pratimadana ) as one of the three types of donations that concur with the 
definition of the gift of knowledge. The gift of the Veda has so far only received cur¬ 
sory attention. However, it is indeed the most intricate question to solve for our di¬ 
gest-writers, as in traditional Indian culture this is the oral text par excellence, its 
transmission being the main prerogative of a single caste. To understand how this 
concept was harmonized with the medieval practice of the ritual donation of man¬ 
uscripts, and tentatively subsumed under the notion of gift of knowledge, while at 
the same time making more sense of Nllakantha’s inclusive definition of vidyadana, 
we need to take a step back, and turn our attention again to the text of Hemadri. 


3.2 ‘Vedam non sunt libri\*or: How To Give What You Cannot 
Have 

The relationship between the Dharmasastra—and, in general, all the works fall¬ 
ing into the category of Smrti—and the texts of the revelation (Sruti), namely the 
Veda and Vedic literature, is a central hermeneutical issue in the debate on scrip¬ 
tural authority, to which both Indian authors and their modern interpreters have 
justly devoted considerable attention. If it is true that, in an attempt to define the 
boundaries of orthodoxy and find legitimation for the uninterrupted composition 
of new texts claiming the status of scriptures, ‘virtually all Brahmanical learning 


* A Sancto Bartholomaeo 1792, p. 50.1 thank Carmela Mastrangelo for helping me trace the cor¬ 
rect source of this quotation, which I knew only from Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen von 
gelehrten Sachen 1921, p. 160. 
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in classical and medieval India comes to view itself in one way or another as ge¬ 
netically linked to the Veda’, 731 which gives rise to the notion of vedamulatva (‘the 
condition of being rooted in the Veda’), a core problem emerges for the exegetes 
of the Smrti, which can be epitomized by this question: if these scriptures derive 
their authority from their reliance on the Veda, then why is it not possible to de¬ 
tect a corresponding Vedic passage for each of the rituals and the prescriptions 
contained in the many different Puranas, Dharmasastra, and so on? The classical 
argument proposed by the MImamsakas in order to overcome this impasse is that 
of the ‘inferred Sruti’ ( anumitasruti ), according to which practices and teachings 
not supported by the Veda, but regarded as authoritative in the traditional scrip¬ 
tures and in the customary usage of true Brahmins, lead to inferring the existence 
of now lost Vedic passages in which these were rooted. 732 It is according to this 
hermeneutical strategy that the treatise of Yajnavalkya can state that 733 ‘Revela¬ 
tion, tradition, and the behavior of the Brahmins, as well as what is dear to one’s 


731 Pollock 1990, p. 332. 

732 Arguments leading to the emergence of the concept of anumitasmrti in the hermeneutical 
speculation of the early Mimamsa are analyzed in Kataoka 2013, who examines them in the 
broader context of the philosophical debate between MImamsaka and Buddhist thinkers. The 
key notion in order to understand the core of the question lies in the belief that Vedic injunctions 
are the only source of Dharma, and that the authors of the Smrti derive their knowledge of 
Dharma from their direct experience (pratyaksa ) of the text of the Sruti (see Mimamsasutra 1.1.4 
and the Sahara commentary ad loc.). It would therefore be impossible to surmise that there are 
cases in which the Smrti is independent from the Sruti; when there seems to be no parallels or 
correspondences, both Sahara and Kumarila argue that these are cases of pralinasruti, namely 
cases in which the relevant Sruti passage has been forgotten, though its existence is still inferra¬ 
ble on the basis of the Smrti (Kataoka 2013, pp. 251-52). An alternative argument, brought up by 
Kumarila to justify the inferred loss of parts of the Sruti, is that of the anupalabdhi (‘non-percep¬ 
tion’) of still extant passages: since the Vedic branches are scattered and people entitled to (and 
charged with) the transmission of the Veda are careless, we do not know the Veda in its entirety 
(see Tantravarttika ad 1.3.2). As observed by Kataoka (2013, especially pp. 239-40 and 262), the 
exegetical strategy of the lost scripture is not a prerogative of the MImamsaka, since it is also 
attested in Buddhist texts, which, however, considered Buddhist Sutras and not the Veda to be 
the source of scriptural authority; at the same time, and with regard to this point, MImamsaka 
authors need to defend themselves against the possible attacks of their Buddhist opponents, as 
one may argue that, by analogy, Buddhists or anybody else may claim that their teachings are 
also based on lost Vedic passages (see Tantravarttika ad 1.3.1). In replying to this, Kumarila has 
to resort to the notion of the established practice of the Brahminical tradition: one is allowed to 
postulate the existence of a lost Vedic passage, provided only that otherwise there would be no 
possible explanation ( anyathanupapatti ) for the practice of the orthodox Brahmins (Kataoka 
2013, p. 251). 

733 Yajnavalkyasmrti 1.7: srutismrtisaddcdrah svasya ca priyam atmanah | samyaksankalpajah 
kamo dharmamulam idam smrtam || 7. 
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own self [and] the desire originating from right intentions: this is traditionally 
held as rooted in Dharma’. The reliance on the Veda and Vedic literature is thus 
the core principle on which all other acknowledged sources for the knowledge of 
the Dharma have to depend in order to legitimize their authority, even when the 
connection might not appear that straightforward. 

This is why medieval digest-writers, when faced with the option of including 
the Veda among the texts to be donated in the context of a gift of knowledge, 
create a separate category for it, requiring different ritual procedures; on the 
other hand, in spite of the limited expressive means at their disposal, they iden¬ 
tify a Vedic antecedent that justifies the practice of the Puranic gift of knowledge. 
The reasons why a special category of the gift of knowledge had to be created for 
the Veda are linked to the peculiar status of the Vedic text and its transmission: 
the text, in fact, has traditionally been handed down by means of sophisticated 
pedagogical techniques based on oral recitation, which however have been sup¬ 
ported by manuscript transmission since relatively early times. 734 Much has been 
said on the ideological implications connected with the supposedly exclusive 
orality of the transmission of the Vedic texts, and how this might not entirely have 
corresponded to reality. It is of no concern here to investigate this vast topic, 
which has aroused the interest of modern scholars since their first encounters 
with Indian traditional cultures. 735 What is relevant is that, to the mind of Hemadri 
and his colleagues, ‘Vedas are not manuscripts’, even though they eventually be¬ 
came such, and as a consequence the usual ritual activities required for a gift of 
knowledge would not suit the nature of the Vedic text. This drives Hemadri to 
elaborate a distinct new section on the Puranic notion of the gift of the Veda 
(. Danakhanda , pp. 517-25) that, consistently with the idea of the primacy of the 
Veda over other scriptures, precedes the sections on the gift of the Dharmasastras 
and the Puranas. Laksmidhara had only dealt with the topic in passing by quot¬ 
ing the few stanzas on the ‘gift of the brahman’ ( brahmadana ) with which 


734 On the transmission of the Vedic text, see Houben 2009, which provides further biblio¬ 
graphy on the topic. Case studies on how traditional Vedic learning is still carried out in modern 
times are examined in Subrahmaniam 1974, Fuller 2001 and Knipe 2015. As Bronkhorst notes 
(2002, p. 800 fn. 8), Renou points out some passages that seem to suggest that the Veda existed 
in written form since early times (Renou 1960, p. 4). 

735 It suffices here to mention the famous remarks made by Friedrich Max Muller in his 1878 
lecture, ‘The Ancient Literature of India’ (see Muller 1901), where he recounts what he himself 
predicts that his audience could perceive as a ‘fairy-tale’, namely, ‘These men, and I know it as 
a fact, know the whole Rig-Veda by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four thousand years 
ago; and though they have MSS., and though they now have a printed text, they do not learn 
their sacred lore from them’ (Muller 1901, p. 160). 
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Hemadri will start his longer disquisition. At the same time, although the proce¬ 
dures established for a gift of the Veda are respectful of the ‘oral status’ that the 
Brahminical tradition attributes to these texts, the element of worship, which 
constitutes an important feature of medieval rituals of donation, is not even en¬ 
tirely removed from this gifting category. The developments of ritual practice 
were often independent from theory and ideology, and the privileged status of 
the Veda did not prevent its being subsumed into the varied world of Puranic my¬ 
thology and the all-pervading domain of medieval devotion, which ended up as¬ 
signing a material form to the four collections of Vedic hymns ( samhitas ), and 
turning this ‘body’ into one of the numerous substrata of worship. 

At first, the solution adopted by the digest-writers in order to elude the problem 
posed by the irreducibility of the Vedic text to the written word was to include the 
traditional oral recitation and teaching of the Vedas under the category of the gift 
of the Veda. This does not happen without contradiction, since a long tradition of 
prescriptive literature had already codified Vedic recitation as part of the set of ob¬ 
ligatory rites that Brahmin householders were bound to perform daily. Thus, a first 
notion for the digest-writers to engage with is that of the so-called gift of the bra¬ 
hman (<brahmadana ), which Laksmidhara evokes at the beginning and in the mid¬ 
dle of his chapter on the gift of knowledge, and which Hemadri uses to open the 
paragraph on the gift of the Veda. Both authors quote from the Manusmrti, the 
Yajhavallcyasmrti, and the Mahabharata, 736 which mention the gift of the brahman 
and the ‘gift of Sarasvati’ ( sarasvatidana ), while Hemadri also adds Visnudharmo- 
ttara 3.303, which is the first of the quoted sources to explicitly mention a vedadana 
instead. This would suggest that the gift of the brahman and the gift of the Veda are 
regarded as synonyms. Our sources devote relatively little attention to clarifying 
the notion of the gift of the brahman but, in spite of that, this category is particularly 
significant to explaining the historical development of the gift of knowledge, as the 
digest-writers seem to use it as a trait d’union between Vedic and Puranic ritual. 

Hemadri’s paragraph on the gift of the Veda opens with Manusmrti 4.233, 
which extols the gift of the brahman as the most superior of all gifts, superior to 
the donation of essential goods such as food, water, and cattle, as already ob¬ 
served with reference to its occurrence in Laksmidhara’s Danakanda. 737 In corn- 


736 Manusmrti 4.233, Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.212, and Mahabharata 13.68.5 and 13.74.19, all quoted 
by Hemadri, p. 517. Note that the caption in this text attributes the Manusmrti stanza to the 
Adityapurana. 

737 Danakhanda, p. 517 ( =Manusmrti 4.233): 'The gift of the brahman is the best among all gifts, 
such as [the gifts of] water, food, cattle, land, clothes, sesame seeds, gold, and clarified butter’; 
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meriting upon this stanza, Medhatithi, the author of the earliest extant commen¬ 
tary on the Manusmrti, possibly originating from Kashmir and active between the 
eighth and tenth century, 738 states that the gift of the brahman is tantamount to 
two activities, namely the study and the teaching of the Veda ( brahmadanam 
vedadhyayanavyakhyane). Hemadri, as Laksmidhara before him, simply rests on 
Medhatithi’s interpretation by adding a brief gloss: brahmadanam vedadanam. 
Therefore, the idea of dana is used here to recall an act of transmitting and re¬ 
ceiving teachings in a ritualized context, as was the one in which the teaching 
and learning of the Vedic text was supposed to happen. The Manusmrti had al¬ 
ready referred to a ‘donor of the brahman’ (brahmadah ) in stanza 4.232, which is 
not quoted by the digest-writers. Here Manu states: 739 ‘The donor of a chariot or a 
bed [obtains] a wife, the donor of protection [obtains] power; the donor of grains 
[obtains] eternal happiness, the donor of the brahman [obtains] equality with 
Brahma’. The commentary of Medhatithi on this point is slightly different than 
the one that he will give for the following stanza. While identifying the brahman 
with the Veda (‘ Brahman [means] Veda’), he defines the activity of donating it by 
using some additional terms: 740 ‘its donor is the one who teaches and explains 
[it].’ The action nouns which Medhatithi uses in commenting on 4.232, deriving 
from the verbal roots adhyapaya and vyakhya respectively, thus denote the ‘im- 
partation’ and ‘exegesis’ of the Vedic text; on the other hand, the two actions de¬ 
fining the gift of the brahman in the commentary on 4.233 are adhyayana, ‘study¬ 
ing’, and again vyakhya. The latter can be interpreted as meaning ‘teaching’ when 
matched with adhyayana, ‘studying’, but when it is associated with the causative 
root adhyapaya, ‘teaching’ (literally, ‘to make learn’), as in the commentary on 
4.232, one has to attribute to vyakhya the slightly different sense of ‘explaining’— 
meaning not a mechanical mnemonic teaching, but a proper exegesis. Excluding 
any corruptions from the text, we may conclude that Medhatithi defines the gift 
of the brahman through three distinct though related notions, namely teaching 


sarvesam eva dananam brahmadanam visisyate \ varyannagaumahivasastilakancanasarpisam || 
233. 

738 Olivelle 2010, pp. 52-53. Medhatithi’s commentary is the most extensive among the extant 
commentaries on the Manusmrti; from references internal to his work, we deduce that he was 
certainly later than Bharuci, another relatively early commentator on the Manusmrti, whose sur¬ 
viving commentary is however limited only to chapters 6-12. 

739 Manusmrti 4.232: yanasayyaprado bharyam aisvaryam abhayapradah \ dhanyadah sdsva- 
tam saukhyam brahmado brahmasarstitam || 232. 

740 Manusmrtibhasya ad 4.232: brahma vedah tad dadati yo ’dhyapayati vyakhyati ca. Kulluka 
similarly comments: ‘brahman means the Veda; [its] donor is the one who teaches and the one 
who explains [it]’; brahma vedas tatprado vedasyadhyapako vyakhydta ca. 
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and learning ( adhyapana and adhyayana ), both implying the recitation of the 
text, and explanation ( vyakhya ), which can be read as a hint at the exegetical 
tradition of the Vedic text, namely the one represented by the Mimamsa schools. 
Further mentions of these activities throughout the text and its commentary pro¬ 
vide more insight that allow for enriching and delimiting this definition. 

This idea of a gift of the brahman that also corresponds to Vedic recitation, 
though understood in a ‘pedagogic’ sense, recalls a notion that has already been 
mentioned with reference to the gift of knowledge of the Sivadharmottara (see § 
1.2), namely the doctrine of the ‘five great sacrifices’ (pahcamahayajha) and, 
more specifically, the ‘sacrifice of the brahman’ (brahmayajha ). This doctrine is 
expounded in chapter 3 of the Manusmrti where, according to stanza 3.70 741 
(which rests on an earlier Vedic tradition), the sacrifice of the brahman is said to 
be tantamount to the adhyapana, namely the recitation of the Vedic text that cor¬ 
responds to its teaching. 742 The notion thus seems to overlap, at least partially, 
with that of the gift of the brahman, as confirmed by Medhatithi’s commentary on 
Manusmrti 3.70: 743 

With the word ‘teaching’ ( adhyapana ) is also meant the study ( adhyayana ) [of the Veda], 
because here [the author] will say: ‘The continuous repetition [of the Veda] ijapa) is the 
oblation without fire’. 744 And the continuous repetition does not require students. And it is 
commonly known from the Revelation that ‘[one is born owing] the personal recitation of 
the Veda (svadhyaya) [as debt] to the Vedic seers (rsi s)’. So [it is stated] in the Vedic text 


741 Note that the stanza is 3.60 in the Manubhasya edition. From this point on, I will give a 
double reference for the numeration of the stanzas of the Manusmrti: the first corresponding to 
the position in the printed edition of Medhatithi’s commentary and, in brackets, their actual 
numbering in the current Manusmrti edition. 

742 Manusmrti 3.70: ‘The teaching [of the Vedas] is the sacrifice of the brahman , while the sac¬ 
rifice of the ancestors is [their] satiation. The oblation [into fire] is meant for the gods, the food¬ 
offering for the living beings, the sacrifice of the men is the worship of uninvited guests’; 
adhyapanam brahmayajhah pitryajhas tu tarpanam \ homo daivo balir bhauto nryajho ’tithipuja- 
nam || 70. 

Note that ‘five great sacrifices’ are also frequently mentioned in epigraphs, though they may not 
correspond to those that are so called in the Dharmasastra. On this, see Willis 2009. 

743 Manusmrtibhasya ad 3.70 (=3.60): adhyapanasabdenadhyayanam api grhyate tena japo 
huta ity atra vaksyati | na cajapo ’pi sisyanapeksate \ samanyena ca srutam svadhyayena rsibhya 
ity rnavedanasrutau \ ata ubhe adhyapanadhyayane yathasambhavam brahmayajhah. 

744 This sentence is quoted from Manusmrti 3.74 (=3.64). In the commentary on this verse, 
Medhatithi explains that the word japa, ‘muttering [of prayers]’, here intended in the sense of 
‘recitation’, has to be intended as a synonym of Vedic study, both when the latter coincides with 
listening to the teachings and when the Vedic study corresponds to the mental recitation of the 
Vedic text (see Manusmrtibhasya, p. 239). 
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teaching about debts. 745 Therefore, both the teaching and the study [are], in accordance to 
the possibilities [of each person], a sacrifice of the brahman. 

Surely, the idea of the gift of the brahman is echoed by references to the activities 
of teaching and studying the Veda through recitation, so that we can conclude that 
the gift and the sacrifice of the brahman, if not completely identical notions, are 
however overlapping for at least three-quarters of the elements concurring with 
their definitions. Medhatithi makes no mention here of the exegetical activity he 
will evoke in the definition of the gift of the brahman given in the commentary on 
stanza 4.232, while introducing here, with the help of a famous passage from the 
Satapathabrahmana, a further notion that the commentator uses as a synonym of 
‘study’ ( adhyayana ) and ‘continuous repetition’ (japa), namely that of ‘personal 
recitation’ ( svadhyaya ). That this is also included in the definition of ‘sacrifice of 
the brahman’ is made clear at another point in Medhatithi’s commentary, on 3.70 
(=3.60), where he raises an objection to his own definition, asking: 746 

[...] How is it possible that the personal recitation of the Veda is a sacrifice? For in this [reci¬ 
tation of the Veda] the deities are not offered a sacrifice, nor are they taught [to be present]. 
[Here] the syllables of the Veda are merely pronounced, with no intention of expressing 
their meanings. And it has been stated, ‘Some [authorities] say that during the constant 
repetition of the Veda ( amnayasabdabhyase ) [words] are meaningless’. 747 

The objector thus points out the identification between the sacrifice of the bra¬ 
hman and the personal recitation of the Veda ( svadhyaya ), in which no recipient 
or pedagogic purpose is involved (it is ‘independent from students’, as Medha¬ 
tithi had said in the previous portion of the commentary on this stanza); stressing 
this equivalence, the hypothetical adversary wonders whether, under these 
premises, the sacrifice of the brahman can indeed still be considered a sacrifice, 
namely a ritual activity, given the absence of deities in this process. Medhatithi’s 
reply to this objection will be that both the word ‘sacrifice’ and the word ‘great’ 
in the expression ‘five great sacrifices’ do not have to be interpreted literally but. 


745 There are several passages from Vedic literature in which three (or four) debts are listed, 
such as Taittiriyasamhita 6.3.10.5, or Satapathabrahmana 1.7.2.1—7. I was, however, unable to 
identify a literal parallel to this quotation reported by Medhatithi. The Manusmrti deals with this 
topic at 6.35 onwards. 

746 Manusmrtibhasya ad 3.70 (=3.60): nanu ca svadhyayah katham yajhah \ na hi tatra devata 
ijyante napi sruyante I kevalam vedaksarany avivaksitarthany uccaryante \ uktam camnaya- 
sabdabhyase kecid ahur anarthakaniti. 

747 This is a quotation with only one minor difference, from Bartrhari’s Valcyapadiya 2.407ab: 
amnayasabdan abhyase kecid ahur anarthakan. 
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rather, have to be intended in a figurative meaning with eulogistic purposes; they 
are, technically speaking, arthavada. 79 * 

To summarize, the Manusmrti, reflecting an early stage in the tradition, 
knows of the notions of sacrifice of the brahman and the gift of the brahman; in 
the context of the gift of knowledge, the post-twelfth century digest-writers, 
whose expressive tools do not allow them to make explicit all the complexity of 
this development, only mention the gift of the brahman, and understand it as a 
synonym of the gift of the Veda. Thanks to Medhatithi’s commentary, which pre¬ 
ceded the digests, we are aware that medieval exegesis associated three notions 
with the gift of the brahman, scil. of the Veda, namely its teaching ( adhyapana ) 
and studying ( adhyayana ), which are both implemented through recitation, and 
its exegesis ( vyakhya ). At the same time, Medhatithi associates the teaching and 
the study of the Veda with another form of Vedic recitation, the ‘personal recita¬ 
tion’ ( svadhyaya ), and these three form the definition of sacrifice of the brahman, 
one of the five early ritual practices of the lay householder which are already pre¬ 
scribed in Vedic literature. This connection with the sacrifice of the brahman is 
significant insofar as it facilitates reconnecting the gift of knowledge, of which 
we only find attestations in medieval Puranic sources, with a purely Vedic prac¬ 
tice, via the association of both the gift of knowledge and the sacrifice of the bra¬ 
hman with the gift of the brahman. In this way the digest-writers act consistently 
with the hermeneutical principle evoked at the beginning of this paragraph, 
namely that the Puranas, and thus their teachings, derive their authority from the 
Veda. The gift of the brahman and its understanding according to the medieval 
commentarial tradition indicate that the Vedic roots of the Puranic gift of 
knowledge can be found in the sacrifice of the brahman. 

In the most complete study dedicated to the topic of the personal recitation 
of the Veda, Malamoud (1977) stresses the exact correspondence between the lat¬ 
ter and the sacrifice of the brahman in Vedic literature, basing his deductions pri¬ 
marily on two passages from the Satapathabrahmana and the Taittiriyaranyaka 
on the teaching of the five great sacrifices, both giving great relevance to the sac¬ 
rifice of brahman. 71 * 9 As observed by Malamoud, the peculiarity of the latter lies in 
the perfect identity that it presupposes between ritual substance ( dravya ) and the 
deity involved ( devata ): since this sacrifice corresponds to a personal recitation 


748 Manusmrtibhasya ad 3.70 (=3.60): satyam \ stutyam yajhasabdo bhaktah mahacchabdas ca. 

749 These are Satapathabrahmana 9.5.6 and Taittiriyaranyaka 2.10. As observed by Malamoud 
(1977, p. 12), the eulogy of the brahmayajha in the Satapathabrahmana shows that all the proper 
ritual observances connected to it are ultimately considered vain, as the truly important action 
of the brahmayajha consists of the self-recitation of the Veda. 
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of the Veda, which was not intended for pedagogic purposes but as one of the 
daily obligatory rites that the householder performs in order to repay his innate 
debt towards the Veda itself, the brahmayajna, i.e. the ‘offering to the Veda’, co¬ 
incides with its recitation, not with a material oblation to honour a deity or divi¬ 
nized being. 750 The objection raised in Medhatithi’s commentary regarded exactly 
this point, questioning whether a yajna could really exclude the involvement of 
the gods. When Medhatithi specifies that this notion of ‘sacrifice’ only serves eu¬ 
logistic purposes, he is rejecting any attempts at subsuming the sacrifice of the 
brahman under the domain of worship. 751 Malamoud observes that Vedic litera¬ 
ture maintains a clear distinction between the personal recitation of the Veda and 
the pedagogic recitation aimed at teaching and learning the text, specifying 
that 752 ‘C’est la recitation-personelle du Veda qui est le signe constant de l’appar- 
tenance a l’orthodoxie brahmanique, que Ton se place au coeur du systeme ou 
bien a sa peripherie, que l’on choisisse le marga de la vie dans le monde ou celui 
qui doit aboutir a la delivrance’. According to this interpretation, it is only with 
the Purvamlmamsa, which never considers the sacrifice of the brahman in its 
speculation, and which has a strong influence on the commentarial tradition on 
Dharmasastra, that the personal recitation is somehow detached from the sacri¬ 
fice of the brahman by stressing the function played by the recitation in the trans¬ 
mission of the Vedic text within a given Vedic school ( sakha ): the solitary recita¬ 
tion ( adhyayana ) is meant to impress in the memory the text that is always taught 
through recitation ( adhyapana ). 753 Hence the understanding of the pair of terms 


750 Malamoud 1977, p. 16, not only underlines the uniqueness of this aspect in comparison with 
the mahayajhas, but also with the other sacrifices in general. 

751 Manusmrti 3.71 ( =Manusmrtibhasya 3.81) is a similar case, where the text literally prescribes 
that ‘One should honour the seers through the self-recitation [of the Veda]’; svadhyayenarcayeta 
rsin. Again, in commenting on it, Medhatithi explains this statement as a eulogistic expression 
(stutivacana). The centrality of the svadhyaya remains unaltered for the authors of Dharma- 
sastras, as shown by the injunctions of Manusmrti 11.59, classifying the neglect of the svadhyaya 
(which the commentator Kulluka glosses here with brahmayajna ) as a terrible sin for the 
grhastha, such as the killing of a cow, or the abandonment of parents and teachers; for it corre¬ 
sponds to the brahmojjhata (Manusmrti 11.56), the forgetting of the Veda, which is in turn a form 
of vedaninda, the denigration of the Sruti by means of false doctrines (see Malamoud 1977, p. 23). 

752 Malamoud 1977, p. 40; he further observes that both self-recitation and didactic recitation 
are constant features of the different styles of Brahmanical observance according to Taittiriyo- 
panisad 1.9. 

753 Malamoud 1977, pp. 45-46, notes that in the Purvamimamsa tradition the word svadhyaya, 
and consequently the injunction tasmat svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah, acquires a new different mean¬ 
ing: svadhyaya is used to refer to the Vedic text of one’s own (sva°) Vedic school (sakha), while 
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adhyayana and adhyapana as ‘studying’ and ‘teaching’ in post-Vedic literature, 
such as the commentary of Medhatithi, and the identification of these pedagogic 
recitations with the sacrifice of the brahman, which almost becomes a synonym 
of the gift of the brahman, a notion that closely hints at the trasmission of teach¬ 
ings by the same idea of gifting. This does not imply that the meaning of 
svadhyaya as a personal sacrifice dissolves in favour of its being conceived in a 
‘school-based’ sense: the ambiguity underlying the understanding of this notion 
in medieval texts is shown by the same commentary of Medhatithi, in which the 
sacrifice of the brahman is at times connected to the study and teaching of the 
Veda, but also superimposed on the personal recitation, and at the same time 
called a ‘perpetual sacrifice of the brahman’ ( brahmasattra, Manusmrti 2.105ff.). 

The gift of the brahman, which presupposes this bifurcation pointed out by 
Malamoud, qualifies thus as a more recent version of the Vedic sacrifice of the 
brahman, in which the category of dana amplifies not only the pedagogic but also 
the devotional aspects. This becomes evident once we return to the work of the 
digest-writers, and in particular if we shift our attention to a more modern text 
than the Smrti of Manu, namely the Yajhavalkyasmrti, whose testimony is used 
by medieval authors to seal the connection between the gift of the brahman and 
the gift of knowledge. 

Immediately following Manusmrti 4.233, Hemadri quotes Yajhavallcyasmrti 
1.212, which is a source that had already been used by Laksmldhara. This func¬ 
tions as a sort of expansion on the Manusmrti quotation, since it connects the 
brahmadana with the reward of the world of Brahma, and exalts the superiority 
of this gift that is ‘made of all dharmas’J 5 ' 1 As already observed, it is in the com¬ 
mentary on this stanza that Apararka, the twelfth-century commentator on the 
Yajhavalkyasmrti, discusses the topic of the gift of knowledge by means of quo¬ 
tations from Puranic sources, thus confirming that the medieval tradition saw a 
connection between the brahmadana and the vidyadana. Regarding this, 
Apararka understands the gift of the brahman, consistently with the Dharma- 
sastric tradition, as a synonym of the teaching of the Veda. 755 The transition to the 


the verb adhi in the middle form is used with the nuance of ‘learning’ rather than just ‘reciting’; 
the corresponding injunction thus means ‘it is necessary to learn the texts of your own sakha’. 

754 Danakhanda, p. 517 (=Yajhavalleyasmrti 1.212): ‘Since the brahman, made of all dharmas, is 
superior to [other] gifts, donating this [one] reaches the world of Brahma without falling’; sarva- 
dharmamayam brahma pradanebhyo ’dhikam yatah \ tad dadat samavapnoti brahmalokam 
avicyutah || 212. 

755 Apararka comments upon this stanza as follows ( Apararkatlka vol. 1, p. 389): ‘Brahman 
[means] the Veda; teaching this, [one] reaches without falling, [which means] without being de¬ 
viated, the world of Brahma. Here [is] the reason: [this is] superior to the other gifts inasmuch as 
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gift of knowledge in his commentary on Yajnavallcyasmrti 1.212 is mediated by 
two quotations from the Bhraspatismrti and the Yamasmrti praising the gift of 
knowledge, and by a very simple connective sentence where Apararka states: 756 
‘Because we happen to be talking about the gift of the brahman, the procedure 
for the gift of other fields of study is also explained’. At this point, Apararka in¬ 
serts a series of Puranic stanzas on the gift of knowledge, from the already exam¬ 
ined Bhavisyottarapurana, Matsyapurana, and Nandipurana, all of which, as we 
have had multiple opportunities to observe, deal with the gift of knowledge in the 
form of a gift of manuscripts. This testifies de facto that, for the interpretive me¬ 
dieval tradition, it was not problematic to link the gift of the brahman of the ear¬ 
lier Smrtis with the Puranic ritual of the gift of knowledge, and that the traditional 
teaching of the Veda, which is rooted in the five great sacrifices of Vedic litera¬ 
ture, is now considered a branch of the same tree to which the various procedures 
for the gift of manuscripts belong. Moreover, by inserting the quotations on the 
gift of knowledge in the commentary upon a stanza of Yajnavalkya, Apararka cre¬ 
ates an exegetical connection between the traditional teaching of the Veda and 
the gift of manuscripts. 

Also, the Smrti of Yajnavalkya deals with the topic of the five great sacrifices, 
which are called mahamakha instead of mahayajha here, and does so from verse 
1.100 onward. In this section the author resorts to the concept of japayajha, the 
‘sacrifice of the continuous repetition’, arguably used as a synonym of sacrifice 
of the brahman, which, in turn, is explained as a personal recitation of the Veda 
(,svadhyaya ). 757 However, these old notions are enriched by differences that are 


the brahman is made of all religious duties ( dharmas ). The affix -maya- [is used] to denote abun¬ 
dance (pracurya ), like in the statements: ‘the towns of Magadha are made of [i.e. abound with] 
rice’, ‘the sacrifice is made of [i.e. abounds with] food offerings’; or to denote non-differentiation 
(i abheda ), like in the statement: ‘the Brahman is made of [i.e. is non-differentiated from] bliss’. 
And here ‘non-difference’ is because of a metaphorical designation of the non-differentiation 
between means of knowledge (set/, the Veda) and object of knowledge ( scil. the religious duties)’; 
brahma vedas tad adhyapayan brahmalokam avicyuto ’napabhrastah prapnoti \ atra hetuh bra- 
hmanah sarvadharmamayatvenanyebhyah pradeyebhyo ’dhikam | pracurye mayatpratyayah | 
yatha salimaya magadhah \ annamayo yajha iti | abhede va yatha — anandamayam brahmeti | 
abhedas catra pramanaprameyayor abhedopacarena. Note that the two sentences that Apararka 
quotes as examples have their source in Panini’s Astadhyayi 5.4.21-22. 

756 Apararkatika, vol. 1 p. 389: brahmadanaprasahgena vidyantaradanavidhir ucyate. 

757 For the equivalnce of these terms with reference to the Yajnavallcyasmrti see Malamoud 
1977, pp. 19-20; the stanza of the Yajnavallcyasmrti defining the Five Great Sacrifices reads 
(1.102): balikarmasvadhdhomasvddhydydtithisatkriyah | bhutapitramarabrahmamanusyanam 
mahamakhah \ | 102. 
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the product of a new cultural climate, as Yajnavalkya prescribes that: 758 

In order to obtain perfection in the sacrifice of continuous recitation, one should recite as 
much as possible the [three] Vedas, the Atharvan, and the Puranas along with the Itihasas, 
as well as the knowledge of the self (101). 

Yajnavalkya’s work thus bolsters the Veda with the literary works of the Smrti 
composed in the late antiquity and early Middle Ages as a ‘fifth Veda’ in the prac¬ 
tice of the personal recitation. This association undermines the exclusivity of the 
Veda at its very basis. A similar feature can be observed in a Puranic source, 
namely the Garudapurana, which associates the gift of the brahman with the do¬ 
nation of Smrti texts, specifying that the latter happens in the form of the dona¬ 
tion of manuscripts. Hemadri does quote from this work with reference to the gift 
of the Veda, but not these specific stanzas, in which the gift of the brahman and 
the donation of manuscripts are associated to the point that it turns out difficult 
to distinguish between the two: 759 

The donor of the brahman reaches the world of Brahma, which is difficult to obtain [even] 
for the gods. And having commissioned the copying [to somebody], or having copied him¬ 
self the treatises teaching the contents of the Veda and the Dharmasastras, he will reach the 
world of Brahma. Since Isvara, in the past, emanated the universe, which is rooted in these 
[Vedas], (14-15) / For this reason the collection of the contents of the Veda has to be carried 
out with all efforts. The one who, having copied the Itihasas and the Puranas, donates them, 
(16) / He obtains a similar merit to that obtained through the gift of Brahman, multiplied by 
two. 

While Apararka does not expressly state the equivalence of brahmadana and 
vidyadana (or vidyantaradana, the ‘gift of other fields of study’, as he calls it), 
the Garudapurana makes the distinction between the two slightly more nebu¬ 
lous. That this Purana considers them to be two different categories is made 
clear in the last lines, prescribing that the copying and donation of Itihasas and 
Puranas might bestow a fruit that is even superior to that of the gift of the bra¬ 
hman. Therefore, the latter lost its primacy according to the Garudapurana, 
while the gift of the brahman has become potentially inferior to a ritual category 


758 Yajnavallcyasmrti 1.101: vedatharvapuranani setihasani salctitah \ japayajharthasiddhya- 
rtham vidyam ca ’dhyatmikti japet || 101. 

759 Garudapurana 1.98.14-17ab: brahmadata brahmalokam prapnoti suradurlabham \ 
vedarthayajhasastrani dharmasastrani caiva hi || 14 mulyenapi likhitvapi brahmalokam 
avapnuyat | etanmulam jagad yasmad asrjat piirvam isvarah \ | 15 tasmat sarvaprayatnena karyo 
vedarthasamgrahah \ itihasapuranam va likhitva yah prayacchati || 16 brahmadanasamam 
purtyam prapnoti dvigunonnatim. 
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that seemed to have been modelled after it. The brahmadana is associated with 
the world of Brahma, but at the same time an equal fruit is said to be bestowed 
by copying and donating the treatises (1.98.14-15). These verses seem to regard 
the two procedures of Vedic teaching and manuscript donation as almost being 
in a form of competition with each other, a competition that, though not reject¬ 
ing the importance of the brahmadana, hints at the primacy of the ritual gift 
performed by committing the texts to writing and donating their manuscripts— 
hence, of the gift of knowledge. 

The contrast between the two kinds of donation is highlighted by the refer¬ 
ence to the ‘treatises teaching the contents of the Vedas’ ( vedarthayajha- 
sastrani), which unlike the Veda itself must be transmitted in written form 
along with the Dharmasastra. The compound vedarthayajhasastrani is reminis¬ 
cent of the Manusmrti’ s ‘sacrifice of the brahman’ mentioned at the beginning 
of this paragraph. However, closer parallels are more likely to be found in later 
literature. A well-known passage from Bhagavadgita’s chapter four, for in¬ 
stance, which reinterprets the traditional teaching of the Dharmasastra, lists 
different kinds of yogic practices called ‘sacrifices’, yajhas. Among these, the 
text also mentions a svadhyayajhanayajha (Bhagavadgita 4.28). 760 Commen¬ 
taries on the Bhagavadgita agree in explaining this compound as a ‘sacrifice’, 
a ‘religious practice’ consisting of the mnemonic study of the Veda ( svadhyaya ) 
and knowledge of their meaning. This second part implies the teaching of Vedic 
exegesis, as explained, among others, by the philosopher Bhaskara, a Vedantin 
supporter of the ‘monism with dualism’ ( bhedabhedavadin ) in his comment on 
this stanza in the Bhagavadasayanusaranabhasya : 761 

The sacrifice of studying corresponds to the mnemonic recitation of the Veda. The sacri¬ 
fice of knowledge corresponds to the knowledge of the contents of the Veda 
(vedarthajhanam). Those who have [this] as [their] sacrifice [are called in the text] jhana- 
yajhah. The ascetics, [which means] those who made efforts, who explain the [teachings] 
of the [ Purva]mimdmsa , of the Sdriraka[mimdmsa], and so on, have taken firm vows, 
which means that their vows are unbroken. 


760 Note that in the text this is a bahuvrihi compound referring to the yatayah. Bhagavadgita 
4.28: ‘[Some] perform their religious practice [by donating] objects, [some] through askesis, and 
some through yoga; and those who perform the religious practice of studying and teaching are 
ascetics who have taken firm vows’; dravyayajhas tapoyajha yogayajhas tathapare \ svadhyaya- 
jhanayajhas ca yatayah samsitavratah || 28. 

761 Bhagavadasayanusaranabhasya, p. 127: svadhyayayajho vedabhyasah \ jhanayajho 
vedarthajhanam yajho yesam te jhanayajhah \ mimdmsasdrirakddivyakhyataro yatayo 
yatnavantah samsitavrata akhanditavratah || 28. 
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In the words of Bhaskara, the ‘sacrifice’ of the ‘knowledge of the meaning of the 
Veda’ therefore corresponds to the two major divisions of MImamsa philoso¬ 
phy, both of which were considered exegeses of the contents of the Veda (veda- 
rtha). The Garudapurana inserts the compound vedarthayajha within a brief eu¬ 
logy of the Veda and the study of its contents, which could be considered 
indication that, also in the interpretation given by the Puranic author, this com¬ 
pound is meant to refer to the treatises of the MImamsa tradition. At any rate, 
these verses from the Garudapurana, along with the greater attention that me¬ 
dieval authors on Dharmasastra devote to the gift of knowledge as compared to 
its earlier Vedic version that is the brahmadana/brahmayajha, suggest that the 
Puranic gift of knowledge competes with the practice that the digest-writers 
seem to claim as its antecedent. The two main consequences of this are the cel¬ 
ebration of non-Vedic literature as equally authoritative, and a shift in the focus 
from oral recitation to written transmission. On this topic, we should observe 
that the Mahabharata stanzas quoted by the digest-writers on the ‘gift of sara- 
svatV, intended as a synonym of brahmadana, are echoed in the Agnipurana, a 
later, composite Purana that, as already observed, has very rarely been quoted 
by the digest-writers on the topic of the gift of knowledge, in spite of devoting 
more than one chapter to the topic (for more details see also § 4.2). Specifically 
on the topic of the donation of the Veda, the Agnipurana mentions it in a few 
lines that are very close to Mahabharata 13.68.4; these however are followed by 
stanzas generically praising the gift of knowledge and the donation of manu¬ 
scripts, in which the donation of the Veda and other Vedic literature is again 
mentioned without being distinguished from the other texts and fields of learn¬ 
ing included in the broader category of vidyadana : 762 


762 Agnipurana 2.211.51cd-62: trini tulyaphalaniha gavah prthvisarasvati\\ 51 brahmim sarasva- 
tim dattva nirmalo brahmalokabhak \ saptadvipamahidah sa brahmajnanam dadati yah || 52 a- 
bhayam sarvabhutebhyo yo dadyat sarvabhah narah | puranam bharatam vapi ramayanam 
athapi va || 53 likhitva pustakam dattva bhuktimuktim avapnuyat \ vedasastram nrtyagitam yo 
’dhyapayati nakabhak || 54 vittam dadyad upadhyaye chatranam bhojanadikam | kim adattam 
bhavet tena dharmakamadidarsina || 55 vajapeyasahasrasya samyag dattasya yat phalam | tat 
phalam sarvam apnoti vidyadanan na samsayah || 56 sivalaye visnugrhe suryasya bhavane tatha 
| sarvadanapradah sa syat pustakam vacayet tu yah || 57 trailolcye caturo varnas catvaras 
casramah prthak | brahmadya devatah sarva vidyadane pratisthitah || 58 vidya kamadugha 
dhenur vidya caksur anuttamam | upavedapradanena gandharvaih saha modate 1159 vedanganam 
ca danena svargalokam avapnuyat | dharmasastrapradanena dharmena saha modate || 60 
siddhantanam pradanena moksam apnoty asamsayam | vidyadanam avapnoti pradanat pusta- 
kasya tu || 61 sastrani ca puranani dattva sarvam avapnuyat | sisydms ca siksayed yas tu 
pundarlkaphalam labhet || 62. 
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Three [gifts] bestow equal fruits in this world: [the gifts of] cattle, land, and knowledge. 
(51) / A pure man, having donated the knowledge of the brahman [becomes] an inhabit¬ 
ant of the world of Brahma; the one who donates the knowledge of the brahman , he [is 
equal to] one who donates the earth [consisting of] seven continents. (52). / The man who 
would provide safety for all beings, he gets his share in everything. Having copied a 
Purana or the Mahabharata, as well as the Ramayana, [and] having donated the manu¬ 
script, [he] will obtain pleasures and the emancipation from samsara. [The one] who 
teaches the treatises of the Veda, and [the art] of dancing and singing, will attain the 
heavenly world. (53-54) / [One] should give to the teacher a recompense [like] food for 
[his] pupils and so on. What would not be donated by one who knows Dharma, kama, 
etc.? (55) / The fruit coming from a thousand Vajapeya sacrifices that have been rightly 
offered, this fruit [one] obtains in its entirety from the gift of knowledge, no doubt about 
it! (56) / He who would read a manuscript in the temple of Siva, in the house of Visnu as 
well as in that of the Sun, would be [the equivalent of] a donor of all gifts. (57) / In the 
three worlds, the four castes and the four stages of life, one by one, [and] all deities be¬ 
ginning with Brahma, are fixed in the gift of knowledge. (58) / Knowledge is the cow that 
yields [all] desires, knowledge is the unsurpassed eye. Through the gift of Upavedas [one] 
rejoices with the Gandharvas; (59) / And due to the gift of the Vedangas one reaches the 
world of Indra. Through the gift of the Dharmasastra one rejoices with Dharma. (60) / 
Due to the gifting of the Siddhanta [Scriptures], [one] attains liberation, without doubt. 
One [can] achieve a gift of knowledge through the gift of a manuscript. (61) / And donat¬ 
ing treatises and Puranas [one] will obtain [the fruit of a gift of knowledge] in its entirety, 
and one who teaches pupils will obtain the fruit of a pundarlka sacrifice. (62) 

Again, it is as if the boundaries between the impartation of the Vedic knowledge 
and the donation of manuscripts of other works had been diluted at a certain 
point: the ‘treatises on the Vedas’, probably the same as the vedarthayajha- 
sastrani of Garudapurana 1.98.14, permit reaching Heaven in a similar way as 
the teaching of the arts of singing and dancing do. 

The style adopted by the digest-writers is not fit for expressing complex 
connections and levels of interaction, but one could argue that the internal dis¬ 
position of the quotations, according to which those on the vedadana (or bra- 
hmadana ) normally precede texts on the Puranic types of donation, not only 
highlight the role of the Veda as the root of Dharma but also hint at a sort of 
chronological development. Hemadri, for instance, still praising the donation 
of Vedic (here called ‘brahmic’) knowledge, places the two stanzas from the 
Mahabharata that Laksmldhara had also quoted after the two quotations on the 
gift of the brahman. The following quotations from the Visnudharmottara, as¬ 
sociating the vedadana with the gift of Upavedas and Vedangas, deal with the 
traditional teaching of the Veda— although the gift of the Veda is said to be 
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more important as it bestows ‘the fruit of all sacrifices’; 763 those from the 
Garudapurana praise the excellence of the brahmavidya over all other branches 
of knowledge; and those from the Devipurana, chapter 107, are taken from the 
most important single source quoted on the topic of the gift of the Veda. 764 

The quotations from chapter 107 of the Devipurana raise a different subject, 
which is that of the procedures for the actual worship of the Veda: this is where 
the text abandons the subject of Vedic recitation and re-enters the field of the 
Puranic ritual. Hemadri seems to follow a sort of chronological and conceptual 
development when, after stating the equivalence between the gift of the Veda 
and the gift (and, thus, the sacrifice) of the brahman, he inserts two text pas¬ 
sages (from the Devipurana and the Garudapurana ) that introduce the Vedic 
text into the domain of medieval devotion. Consistently with the basic principle 
of the orality of the Vedic text, however, the focus of worship cannot be a man¬ 
uscript, but rather the iconic representations of the four collections of Vedic 
hymns. 

The long excerpt from Devipurana 107, which is the core of Hemadri’s treat¬ 
ment of vedadana, mentions the scriptures and schools of the Vedic tradition, 
as well as the different brahmanical lineages ( gotras ) and tutelary deities (adhi- 
devatas) corresponding to the four Vedas. 765 In his typical style, Hemadri uses 


763 Visnudharmottara 3.303.5-6ab: ‘From the gift of the Veda a man attains the fruit of all sac¬ 
rifices; through the donation of the Upavedas he rejoices together with the Gandharvas, (5) / And 
thanks to the gift of the Vedangas he will reach Indra’s heaven’; vedadanad avapnoti sarvayajna- 
phalam narah | upavedapradanena gandharvaih saha modate || 59 vedanganam ca danena 
sakralokam avapnuyat. 

764 Danakhanda, pp. 518-23. However, the first hemistich is surely detectable in chapter 96 
(Danakhanda , p. 518 = Devipurana 96.3ab): ‘For the twice-borns only the Veda is the supreme 
instrument for reaching Heaven’; veda eva dvijatinam sadhanam sreyasah par am. The stanzas 
extracted from chapter 107 are arranged by Hemadri as follows: 11-9-10; 12-24; 28-31ab; 32; 34- 
40ab; 41-55a; 56; 58. 

765 The title appended to this chapter by the Devanagarl printed edition of the Devipurana is 
exactly ‘The Detailed Explanation of the Vedic Schools Referring to the Orthodox Tradition of 
the Origin of the Vedas’ (vedotpattismaraniyacaranavyuha 0 , Devipurana, p. 392). The text 
starts by describing the Veda as originated by the gayatrimantra (Devipurana 107.9-11), then 
lists the internal divisions of the Rgveda and the Yajurveda ( Devipurana 107.12-24). The next 
topics are the six ancillary works ( anga ) of, the Veda, the six minor subdivisions (upahga), 
and the 18 appendices (parisista ), according to Devipurana 107.23-28. The text then at 
Devipurana 107.29-31 lists the names of the Brahmin families connected with the Vedic 
schools ( katha ) and the five divisions of Vedic seers ( rsis , Devipurana 107.35-36). The divi¬ 
sions of the Sdmaveda and the Atharvaveda are then dealt with ( Devipurana 107.39-45), fol¬ 
lowed by the names of the Upavedas ( Devipurana 107.46-47ab), and a list matching each of 
the four samhita with a gotra and a tutelary deity ( adhidevata ) in Devipurana 107.47cd-49. 
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this text for giving a clear and exhaustive definition of the object of the gift; it 
should be noted that, as in the case of the texts quoted in the section on the gift 
of the Dharmasastra, the expression vedadana never occurs in the chapter of 
the Devipurana that he uses precisely to illustrate the gift of the Veda, nor does 
the text mention anything comparable to a gifting ritual. Once again, therefore, 
the digest-writer encourages the reader to read these verses through the lens of 
a topic that was not included in the original source, and to interpret it in the 
context of the more general category of the gift of knowledge. However, this 
chapter of the Devipurana is not completely devoid of ritualistic elements, be¬ 
cause starting with stanza 107.50 it gives an account of the icons of the four 
collections of Vedic hymns, and prescribes their worship. These stanzas, with 
which Hemadri ends his quotation from Devipurana 107, are worth being 
quoted in full here, as they account for an important development in the tradi¬ 
tional understanding of the Vedic text, which is personified and, as such, trans¬ 
ported into the ritual arena. At the same time, this passage from the Devipurana 
accounts for a substantial transformation in the gift of the Veda: if in the first 
sources quoted by Hemadri this corresponded to the gift of brahman, and thus 
to the recitation—both the personal recitation and the teaching—of the Veda, 
now the introduction of a material element fills the vacant gap caused by the 
absence of the usual worship focus, namely the manuscript: 766 


766 The following passage presents the interpreter with some dubious points; for this reason, I 
have chosen to reconstruct the text not only relying on a comparison between the two available 
printed editions ( Danakhanda , pp. 522-23 = Devipurana 107.50-56), but also on the basis of a 
collation with the manuscript of the Devipurana (Asiatic Society, G4566D), whose pictures have 
been kindly made available to me by Bihani Sarkar and Yuko Yokochi. The metre of the lines—if 
they are composed in a metre at all—is moreover unclear. For this reason, I have not divided the 
text, neither the original Sanskrit nor the English translation, with slashes or double dandas de¬ 
marcating the stanzas: [l 9 ] rgvedah padmapatraksah pralambajatharah sucih \ bhaktagrivah [su- 
vibhaktagrivah Cod. ] kuhcitakesasmasruh pramanenapi vitastipahca [vitasti || panca DKh] 
rajatamauktikajo ’tha [sa rajate maulctikavaro ’tha DP sa rajato maulctijotha Cod.] pujyo vara- 
prado bhaktiyute [bhaktiyuto Dkh] dvijaniotya | yajurvedah pihgalaksah krsamadhyasthulagala- 
kapolas [krsamadhyah sthulagalah kapolas DP krsamadhyah sthulagalakapolah Cod.] 
tamrayatavarnah [tamrayattavarnah DP] krsnacaranah pradesat [prasaden DKh] saddirghatvena 
[padadlrghatvena DKh] citre linge ’thavapujyah [pujya Cod.] sarvakaman avapnuyat \ samavedo 
[samavedl Dkh] nityam sragvi suvratah sucih sucivasa [sucivasah DP Cod.] /csamumi dantas ca 
mahadandi [dantascarma ca dandt DP] kahcananayanah [kacarananayana DKh] | adityavarno 
varnena sadaratnimatras [sadratnamatras tatha DP sadatnimatrah Cod.] tamre vatha [tamre ’tha 
DP Cod.] manindre va [coniec.; man! devah DKh mani indrakhye DP mana indrakhye Cod.] 
pujitah [pujayan DP Cod.] subhado bhavet \ atharvavedas tiksnadandah [em.; tilcsmadandah Dkh 
tiksnascandah DP Cod.] kamarupi [ksamarupo DP ksamaruporupi ? Cod.] visvatma visvakrd [vi- 
rakta Dkh] urdhvajvalah [krura urdhva jvalavan DP, Cod.] | ksudraiLujkarma sastrakrti sthayi [ca 
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The Rgveda has eyes shaped like a lotus leaf, 767 a pendulous belly; [he] is pure, his neck 
is curved, his hair and beard are twisted. His measure is five vitastis, is made of silver 
and pearls; or rather, [he] has to be worshipped as a bestower of boons to a devout twice- 
born. The Yajurveda has yellowish eyes, a thin waist, thick neck and cheeks, his colour 
is based on red copper, has black feet, has a length of six pradesas; or rather he has to be 
worshipped as a painted linga. [Doing so], one will satisfy all his desires. The Samaveda 
always wears a garland, is a pious observant, pure, clothed in pure garments, indulgent, 
and made of ivory, bearing a big staff, the pupils of the eye made of gold. [He] is of the 
colour of the sun, measuring six aratnis in length; or, rather, [is made] of copper or of 
diamond. Once worshipped, he will bestow auspicious rewards. The Atharvaveda has a 
sharp staff, a slender figure, is the creator of all things, being made of all things, has [his] 
flames raised; [he is] one who acts vilely. He is the author of treatises; he is tin standing 
positiont. He has the colour of blue water-lilies. He is happy with his own wife, not de¬ 
siring the wives of others; or, rather, [he] consists of rubies. The one who would worship 
it fulfills all his desires, as well as the Atharvan prescriptions. 

The Vedas are thus worshipped through substitutive objects slightly recalling 
each collection of hymns. In the same manner as gods can be worshipped in the 
manuscripts of the texts that are attributed to them, so the Vedas are venerated 
through their icons, thus creating a correlation between manuscripts and im¬ 
ages that informs many aspects of the Indian rituals of manuscripts. The 
Devipurana does not clarify whether there is any connection between the teach¬ 
ing of the Vedic texts and their veneration in the form of icons, as opposed to 
the Garudapurana, which Hemadri quotes immediately after. Unlike chapter 
107 of the Devipurana, the following stanzas of the Garudapurana have also 
been quoted by later digest-writers, such as Madanasimhadeva and Go- 
vindananda (see Table A), but they are untraceable in the available printed edi¬ 
tions of the Purana. In the very first verse of this quotation, the author an¬ 
nounces his intention to describe 768 ‘the procedure of gifting that is considered 
the supreme secret’, thus announcing straight from the beginning its intentions 
of dealing with a donative ceremony. Moreover, this quotation from the Ga- 
rudapurana seems to start exactly where Devipurana 107 ends, as the second 


sastra krtonnaml DP, ms] nilotpalavarno varnena svadaratustah \ parastrisv avasah [parastri- 
yarthas ca DP Cod.] padmarage vatha [sauvarna padmarage va rudrakhye DP Cod.] prapujayet | 
sarvakaman avapnoti atharvavihitani ca. 

767 The same character is attributed to the representation of the Rgveda by the Srividyarnava- 
tantra in a section on puja (see the expression rgvedah padmapatrakso, p. 270 st. 1). 

768 Danakhanda, p. 523 (= Garudapurana 9Hem): ‘Now I will explain the procedure of gifting, 
considered the supreme secret, having performed which a man does not creep into the dreadful 
hells (9Hem)’; atha danavidhim vaksye rahasyam paramam matam \ yam vidhaya naro ghoran ni- 
rayan nopasarpati || 9Hem. 
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stanza quoted by Hemadri with attribution to the Garudapurana prescribes the 
proper arrangement of the images of the Vedas, then exhorts their veneration 
through the offering of clothes and various items: 769 

Having properly arranged the images of the Vedas, made of gold, possessing the charac¬ 
teristics explained above, embellished with purified, numerous precious stones; having 
arranged [them] according to the sequence beginning with the Rgveda [...] (lOrrem) /—The 
characteristics of the Rgveda and so on have been expounded in the section about the 
gift of jar of the five elements. — Clothes have to be donated [...]/ 

Hemadri briefly comments upon these lines by making a cursory reference to 
the mahabhutaghatadana, the gift of the jar to the five elements, where the fea¬ 
tures of the Vedas would be described. This is one of the 16 great gifts with 
which Hemadri, like all the contemporary nibandha- authors of treatises on gift¬ 
ing do, addresses the beginning of his text. The chapter on the mahabhuta- 
ghatadana , 770 which is entirely based on the Matsyapurana— which is the main 
source concerning the topic of the great gifts—does present a brief description 
of the Vedas in which these are again regarded as divine icons. In order to per¬ 
form the gift of the jar, one should first have a golden jar filled with milk and 
butter ( Matsyapurana 289.3), and then place inside it the icons of the gods, 
which are Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, all sitting on lotuses, Varaha carrying the 
Earth, Varuna, Agni, Vayu and Vinayaka on their mounts, and Kama (Matsya¬ 
purana 289.5-7ab). Furthermore, 771 

[One] should place in the middle of the jar these [icons] along with the five Vedas. (7) / 
[In the hand] of the Rgveda there will be a rosary, [in that] of the Yajurveda a lotus-flower, 
the Samaveda will have a vina. [One] should place a flute on the right side. (8) / Moreover, 
in the hand of the Atharvaveda there will be the Sruc, Sruva, and the lotus. The 
Puranaveda [is represented] as a boon-granter, having a rosary and a water-gourd. (9) 

This description is much simpler than the one given by the Devipurana, being 
limited to assigning an emblem to each of the Vedas, also including the 
‘Puranaveda’, the single Purana symbolizing the entire Puranic tradition. The 


769 Danakhanda, p. 523 ( Garudapurana lOHem-llabcHem): amnayarupani vidhaya samyak 
haimani purvoditalaksanani | visuddhananamanibhusitani [em.; visuddhamana 0 ed.j rgadive- 
dakramato nivesya || 10 rgvedadilaksanam mahabhutaghatadane darsitam | vdsamsi deyani [...] | 

770 Danakhanda, pp. 343-45. 

771 Danakhanda, pp. 343-44 ( =Matsyapurana 289.7cd-9): vinyased ghatamadhye tan ve- 
dapahcakasamyutan || 7 rgvedasyaksasutram syad [tu DKh] yajurvedasya pahkajam | samave- 
dasya vina syad venum [vlnam DKh] daksinato nyaset || 8 atharvavedasya punah sruksruvau ka- 
malam kare | puranavedo varadah saksasutrakamandaluh || 9. 
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description of the ritual donation is rather brief: after arranging some items 
around the jar and invoking the Lord of All Beings ( sarvabhutesa, Matsyapu¬ 
rana 289.13), the sponsor should then give this precious vase away. These 
verses further attest to the practice of the worship of the Vedas in the form of 
icons, which the Matsyapurana actually refers to at other points in its long ac¬ 
count of the great gifts, and which are all quoted by Hemadri: in the more com¬ 
plex gift of the Brahma’s egg {brahmandadana) , 772 the text prescribes that, after 
wrapping the egg in silk cloth, one should then install various deities around 
it, including the Vedas in the western direction ( Matsyapurana 276.9). At the 
same time, icons of the four Vedas, together with those of the 12 Adityas, are 
installed in the fourth out of eight rings of which the ‘Universal Wheel’ consists, 
as related by the Matsyapurana in the description of the gift of the universal 
wheel ( visvacakradana ). 773 However, the only proper descriptions of such icons 
are those of Devlpurana 107 and of Matsya-purana 289. Hemadri refers the 
reader to the latter twice, once in a commentary appended to the mention of the 
icons of the Veda in the context of the brahmandadana, and another time with 
reference to the Garudapurana stanzas on the vedadana. It is rather curious that 
he does so in this case, since he quotes the text of the Garudapurana immedi¬ 
ately after the description of the four Vedas given in the Devipurana. 

Having provided an account of the worship procedures and of the mantras 
that have to be addressed to these images, 774 the Garudapurana prescribes that 
these are to be donated to Brahmins, one to each of them, accompanied by three 


772 Hemadri’s short commentary at Matsyapurana 276.9 reads (Danakhanda, p. 236) : ‘The icons 
of the Vedas will be dealt with regarding the Jar of the Elements’; vedamurtayo bhutaghate 
vaksyante. 

773 Matsyapurana 285.9, quoted in Danakhanda, p. 329. 

774 Danakhanda, p. 524 (= Garudapurana 14-17Hem): ‘0 Rgveda, whose eyes have the form of a 
lotus-leaf, protect, protect, throw away the inauspicious! I have taken refuge in you, give me an 
unprecedented good! (14Hem)/ 0 Yajurveda, adoration be to you! [You are] fully devoted to the 
protection of the world. By your grace, may all [sorts of] protection be with me always! (15Hem) / 
0 Samaveda, long-armed one, for you [are] directly the god born below the axe: having your 
bright face been favourable to me, please be propitious to me! (16Hem) /0 Atharvan, since the 
fortune and misfortune of all beings depend on you, procure appeasement, o lord of the gods, 
give the desired prosperity (17Hem)’; rgveda padmapatraksa raksa raksa ksipasubham \ saranam 
tvam pray anno ’smi dehi me hitam adbhutam \ | 14Hem yajurveda namas te ’stu lokatranaparayanah 
| tvatprasadena me ksemah nikhilah santu santatam \ | 15Hem samaveda mahabaho tvam hi saksad 
adhoksajah \ prasadasumukho bhutva krpayanugrhana mam || 16Hem atharvan sarvabhutanam 
tvadayatte hitahite | santim kurusva devesa pustim istam prayacchata || 17Hem. 
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palas of gold. 775 This prescription allows the reintroduction of a proper ritualis¬ 
tic dana among the procedures for the vedadana so far described. The text even¬ 
tually observes: 776 

But this procedure for the gift of the Veda is for one who has not studied the Veda (20Hem) 
/ Because for the one who is always devoted to [its] study [the gift happens] in the form 
of an impartation of teachings to a student. 

The veneration of the Vedas in the form of icons and their donation, an aspect 
that was missing from the account of the Devlpurana, is thus considered an 
‘easier’ alternative for their study, and a means to perform the vedadana even 
for those who are not entitled to learn the Veda. This does not mean that the 
text in any way diminishes the value of Vedic recitation, as attested in the im¬ 
mediately following stanzas: 777 

One who is himself pure, having taken a bath in the morning, with his senses refrained, 
(14H E m) / Holding kusa grass in his hands, he should teach those pure Brahmins who are 
also like that, leaving aside those who do not perform Vedic recitation, also excluding 
inferior men from his teachings. (15Hem) / In this way, the one who gives even only one 
Vedic verse according to the procedure, gives the earth full of the three types of wealth, 
no doubt about it! (16Hem) /— Moreover: —As many Vedic chants [are sung] and [as many] 
auspicious Vedic vows [have been taken], so many the one who is pervaded by devotion 
will receive by means of a vedadana. (17Hem) / The one who, by giving a livelihood to the 
teacher, enables [him] to teach [other] people: what has not been donated by him of the 
things that are taught [to belong to the fields of] Dharma, enjoyment and material 
wealth? (18h em) 


775 Danakhanda , p. 524 (= Garudapurana 18Hem): iti samprarcya devesan viprebhyah 
pratipadayet \ pradadydd ekam ekasmin suvarnatripalanvitam \ | 18Hem. 

776 Danakhanda, p. 524 (= Garudapurana 20cd-21abHem): anadhitavato vedan vedadanavidhis tv 
ayam || 20Hem sadadhyapanayuktasya [em.; sadadhyayana 0 ed.[ sisyadhyapakam eva hi |. 

In order to make sense of the compound sisyadhyapakam, literally ‘teaching a student’, we have 
to understand the term vedadana also in the second half stanza, referring to it sisyadhyapakam 
as a bahuvrihi compound. The text of the Danamayukha, also quoting this stanza, presents here 
the variant vedadhyayanam, which must be most likely rejected as secondary (see Danama¬ 
yukha, p. 243). 

777 Danakhanda pp. 524-25 (= Garudapurana 14cd-18Hem): svayam sucih sucin vipran pratah 
snato jitendriyah || 14Hem darbhan adaya panau tu pathayet tarns tathavidhan \ anadhyayan pari- 
haran mean asravayann api || 15Hem evam vidhanato yas tu ream ekam prayacchati \ trivitta- 
purnaprthivi tena datta na samsayah || 16 hchi tatha | yavanti vedagitani punyavedavratani ca \ 
tavanti vedadanena prapnuyad bhaktibhavitah \ \ 17Hem upadhyayasya yo vrttim datva ’dhyapayate 
janam | kim na dattam bhavet tena dharmakamarthadarsitam || 18Hem. 
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These stanzas are used to open the description of the gift of the Veda in the 
Danavivekoddyota of Madanasimhadeva, as the inversion of the order of the 
verses highlights the primacy of Vedic recitation before accounting for its alter¬ 
native procedures. 778 However, the Devipurana and the Garudapurana quoted 
by our digest-writers are not the only sources attesting this form of Vedic cult, 
as this also occurs in other Puranic texts, and has survived in contemporary 
religious practice, although the attestations of this practice are admittedly rare. 
For example, in a 1997 article Piano recounts his encounter with a temple ded¬ 
icated to the Vedas (Shri Veda Mandir) in the town of Ujjain, in which the four 
Vedas are worshipped in the form of icons—whose features however do not cor¬ 
respond to the description that we have just read in the Devipurana— accompa¬ 
nied by a female figure. 779 Larios (2011) wrote about another such temple, called 
Shri Guru Gangeshwar Ved Mandir, which is located in the outskirts of Nashik, 
in Maharashtra: this is a modern construction of the early seventies and it does 
not enshrine the idols of the four Vedas in human or animal form but, rather 
ironically if one thinks of the ideology of orality that has surrounded the Vedic 


778 The author of the Danavivekoddyota only quotes stanzas of the Garudapurana that are 
found in Hemadri’s text, but completely rearranges the order of the stanzas (see Table A). The 
three groups of stanzas are divided by tatha, which marks an omission between part 1 and 2, 
and by a short prose commentary inserted between group 2 and part 3. These stylistic expedi¬ 
ents, which highlight the interventions of the digest-writer, also reveal the faithfulness with 
which the author was supposed to approach his sources. Even small omissions had to be 
marked: the omitted stanza is Garudapurana 17Hem, and only contains a praise of the 
vidyadana , but its omission is nevertheless noted. The stanzas on the description of the four 
images of the Vedas and their worship are then quoted immediately after a brief remark by 
the author, who calls these procedures a pratimadana, ‘gift of icons’ ( athaitasam pratima- 
danani tatraiva ). As observed in the text, this might be exactly the reason why the digest- 
writer opts for a different arrangement of the stanzas: since this form of vedadana is secondary 
to the oral teaching of the Veda, the nibandhakara takes the liberty of rearranging the succes¬ 
sion of the topics accordingly. 

779 Piano 1997, pp. 329-31. The female figure is on the left and is interpreted by Piano as 
representing a pupil. These icons, unlike those described by the Devipurana, have theriomor- 
phic faces: the Rgveda has the head of a donkey, the Samaveda that of a horse, the Yajurveda 
has a goat face, and the Atharvaveda has the face of a monkey. Piano, who also identifies 
other contemporary representations of the Vedas with these same features, identifies a sole 
textual reference to this theriomorphic iconography in a description of the Vedas that 
Hemadri attributes to a Visvakarmasastra in Vratakhanda vol. 1, p. 104. 
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text for millennia, as ‘a two meter-tall representation of the vedas bound in con¬ 
temporary style and crafted in white Italian marble’. 780 More precisely, what this 
huge marble manuscript represents is the ‘Bhagavan Ved’, a collection of the 
Vedic mantras from the four collections of hymns compiled by Guru Gan- 
geshwar Maharaj, a popular Indian saint of the twentieth century, who inspired 
this and other temples; the gayatrimantra, as well as Rgveda 1.1.9, are carved in 
golden characters on the surface of this book, which is regularly worshipped 
along with other icons of the temple. 781 

Furthermore, Piano lists several examples from Puranic literature provid¬ 
ing instances of the personification of the Vedas, especially from the Visnudha- 
rmottara, which prescribes that images of the Vedas should be part of the ico¬ 
nography of Hayagriva, but which also at times presents the four Vedas as 
divine animals, or as gods themselves. 782 The Visnudharmottara introduces the 
icons of the Vedas into ritual practice when it prescribes that the cult of Vibhu 
(Brahma) is practiced by placing him in the pericarp of an eight-leaved lotus, 
and then positioning the four Vedas on four of its leaves: the Rgveda in the east, 
the Yajurveda in the south, the Samaveda in the west and the Atharvaveda in 
the north. 783 That the Visnudharmottara is aware of the existence of anthropo¬ 
morphic icons of the four Vedas, which are furthermore connected with the cult 
of Brahma, is not entirely surprising, since the Visnudharmottara is a Kashmiri 


780 Larios 2011, p. 235. Besides the marble book, enshrined in the central vault, statues of 
Rama are also installed in the temple, accompanied by SIta, Hanuman, and Laksmana, and 
the jyotirlihga Tryambalcesvara, along with Ganesa and Nandi. 

781 Larios 2011, pp. 234-35. A picture of the marble book enshrined in this temple can be seen 
on the webpage: <http://nashiktourism.in/tourist-places/guru-gangeshwar-vedmandir/> 
(last accessed: 24/11/2015). 

782 An outline of these occurrences is in Piano 1997, pp. 331-37.1 have relied here on Piano’s 
survey both for the references to the Visnudharmottara and for the identification of the next 
passages from the Skandapurana; note however that Piano has not included into his inquiry 
of the Puranic tradition the two passages from the Devipurana and the Garudapurana exam¬ 
ined above. The relevant stanzas in the Visnudharmottara for the occurrences noted in the text 
are: Visnudharmottara 3.80.4-5 (description of Hayagriva’s iconography; on this, see also Rao 
1914, vol. 1.1, p. 261); Visnudharmottara 3.56.9, in which the Vedas are depicted as four parrots 
pulling the cart of Agni; Matsyapurana 133.31, where the Vedas are four horses pulling the 
cart of Siva who is heading to the destruction of Tripura; and Visnudharmottara 3.73.42-43, 
in which the four Vedas take on the aspect of as many gods: the Rgveda is Brahma, the Yaju¬ 
rveda Indra, the Samaveda is Visnu, and the Atharvaveda Sambhu. 

783 Visnudharmottara 3.126.7: rgvedam purvapatre tu yajurvedam tu daksine | pastime samave- 
dam tu uttare ’tharvanam tatha || 7. 
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text: 784 a further Kashmiri text, the Netratantra, also describes images of the 
four Vedas, which in this case are depicted as flanking Brahma (see Netratantra 
13.33-34), thus providing a unique textual attestation for an iconographic 
model that has also been identified in actual bronze images from Kashmir. 785 

The Visnudharmottara does not provide any description of the icons, which 
are rather described profusely in the account of a similar ritual given in the 
Vaisnavakhanda of the Skandapurana. The description contained in these 
verses does show parallels with the other two Puranic descriptions identified 
so far, in particular with that of chapter 107 of the Devipurana, albeit only for a 
few features. As in the case of the examples from the Devipurana or the 
Garudapurana quoted by Hemadri, the Vaisnavakhanda does not present the 
cult of the Vedas as ancillary to other ritual procedures, as the Matsyapurana 
did, but the representations of the Vedic collections are regarded as the main 
focus of worship: 786 

On the top of eight leaves then [one] should place the Vedas and the treatises; in this 
regard, he should place the Vedas in the cardinal directions and the treatises in the in¬ 
termediate points (51). / In the east one should place the Rgveda, bearing a rosary and a 
garland, white, short, with a pendulous belly, benevolent, with lotus-shaped eyes, white- 
dressed. (52) / In the southern direction he should place the Yajurveda, with a middle- 
sized body, a thin waist, yellowish eyes, and a thick neck, yellow, [wearing] red clothes 
(54) / Holding a rosary in the left hand and a vajra in the right one. And in the west [he 
should place] the Samaveda, tall, as bright as the sun, (55) / Holding a rosary in the right 
and in the left hand a conch, with a golden cloth, bright eyes, trained in singing. (56) / 
In the northern direction he should place the Atharvan, with a white body, a blue vest, 


784 For evidence of the Kashmirian provenance of the Visnudharmottara, see Sanderson 2004, 
p. 275. 

785 Sanderson 2004, pp. 289-90, remarks that the presence of the four Vedas as an element of 
Brahma’s iconography is a detail found in no other Saiva authority known to him. He further¬ 
more lists four Kahsmirian images of Brahma accompanied by four small figures that can be 
identified with the Vedas (see Sanderson 2004, p. 290 fn. 147, as well as Pal 1975, pi. 3 for image 
one, and Siudmak 1993, p. 638 and 640-42, for images three and four. See also Siudmak 2013, 
pp. 398-99, pi. 183, and pp. 403-404). 

786 Vaisnavakhanda 27.9.51-57: dalagresv astasu tato vedah chastrani ca nyaset \ tatra vedan 
nyased diksu sastrani tu vidiksu sah || 52 purve nyaset tu rgvedam aksamaladharam sitam \ kha- 
rvam lambodaram saumyam padmanetram sitambaram || 53 yamye nyased yajurvedam madhya- 
mahgam krsodharam \ pihgaksam sthulakantham ca pitam carunavasasam || 54 aksasrajam kare 
vame dakse vajram ca bibhratam | pascime samavedam ca pramsum adityavarcasam || 55 dakse 
’ksamalam vame ca dhrtavantam kare daram \ svarnavastram visalaksam vinyased 
gayanodyatam || 56 atharvanam nyaset saumye sitahgam nilavasasam \ vame ’ksasutram dakse 
ca khatvahgam bibhratam kare / vahnyojasam ca tamraksam vayasa sthaviram tatha || 57. 
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holding in the left hand a rosary and in the right a khatvahga, and as vigorous as the fire, 
with copper-coloured eyes, an old man in age. (57) 

This chapter of the Vaisnavakhanda is entirely devoted to the installation and 
worship of icons of the gods, mostly by placing their images on drawings rep¬ 
resenting lotus-flowers. Therefore, the Vedas are also among the gods whose 
images have to be installed and venerated; moreover, in the following stanzas, 
the Vaisnavakhanda prescribes the worship of four of the main branches of San¬ 
skrit knowledge, the same that the many sources on vidyadana analyzed above 
exhorted to be worshipped in the form of ritually produced and lavishly 
adorned manuscripts. This time, their material embodiments have long beards 
and carry several different attributes in their hands ; 787 

And in the southeast quarter one should place the Dharmasastra, sitting on a lotus-flower 
and dressed in white, carrying strings of pearls and a balance from the two forearms. (58) 
/ He should place Samkhya, with long beard and nails, having a prominent navel, in the 
southwestern direction, holding in both hands a rosary, and a white stick. (59) / Then in 
the northwestern direction he should place Yoga, gold-coloured, with a thin waist, with 
the two hands placed on the thighs, [turning] his eyes at the tip of his own nose. (60) / 
Further, in the northeast he should place the Pancaratra, white, wearing a garland of 
forest-flowers, and holding a rosary and a plough in his two hands. (61) / For these four 
a multitude of white, thin clothes have to be realized, as well as imperishable, of the 
extent of a lotus-leaf. (62) / In the intermediate spaces between the summits one should 
place the great seers, along with their wives, reciting the Vedas, according to the se¬ 
quence starting from east, southeast, and so on (63). 

These stanzas describe a situation that is similar and complementary to that 
envisaged by the sources on vidyadana : there, manuscripts are produced, dec¬ 
orated, and worshipped in the same way as icons of the gods; the texts that 
these manuscripts transmit, along with the manuscripts themselves, are em¬ 
powered through ritual—they, like gods, partake both in the mundane and in 
the ultramundane level of existence, bestow material and immaterial benefits. 


787 Vaisnavakhanda 27.9.58-63: agnilcone dharmasastram nyasec ca kamalasanam | svetam ca 
bibhratam dorbhyam muktamalam tathatulam \ | 58 dirghakesanakham samkhyam nairrte tulinda- 
lam nyaset | japamalam ca dandam ca karabhyam bibhratam sitam || 59 nyased vayau tato yogam 
svarnavarnam krsodaram \ urunyastakaradvandvam svanasagrakrteksanam || 60 pahcaratram 
tathesane dhavalam vanamalinam | nyaset karabhyam dadhatam aksamalam ca lafigalam || 61 
esam caturnam vasamsi svetasuksmaghanani ca | kartavyani tathaksini padmapatrayatani ca || 
62 agranam antaralesu maharsis ca sayositah \ vinyaset pathato vedan purvagneyadyanukramat 
1163. 
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and are ultimately believed to contribute to save humanity from the beginning¬ 
less ocean of samsara. Here, the cult of knowledge takes a new, though not un¬ 
expected shape, as the texts have finally become those divine icons. In a way, 
this brief passage from the Vaisnavakhanda seems to reflect the culmination of 
a process of sacralization and ritualization of knowledge in the form of its ma¬ 
terial embodiments. 

The overlapping between the notion of manuscripts and that of icons, be¬ 
tween the domain of writing culture and that of visual culture, which has al¬ 
ways characterized the use of manuscripts in rituals since its inception, is 
brought to full completion by the texts of the Puranic tradition, as the above 
mentioned cases show. However, this process reaches its peak with the bloom 
of the literature on the tantric rituals of installation, where the manuscripts are 
no longer objects to give, but to protect, install, and worship as tangible tokens 
of the gods’ immanence. 




4 The Throne of Knowledge: Aspects of the Cult of 

the Book in the Saiva and Vaisnava Tantric 

• • 

Traditions 


Rituals centered on the worship of scriptures in the form of the veneration of their 
manuscripts are fairly well attested in the sources belonging to the main Saiva 
and Vaisnava tantric traditions, ranging from medieval Kashmir to early modern 
South India. Literary sources attest a variety of rites prescribing the use of manu¬ 
scripts, from cases in which manuscripts are just one of the many ‘ritual tools’ 
(dravya) or one of the different substrata of worship, to those rituals in which 
manuscripts play the role of the main worship focus. Parallel to the attestations 
found in the literature for the non-initiated, tantric sources, both Saiva and 
Vaisnava, univocally support the practice of worshipping scriptures , 788 and are 
fully aware of the magic and divinatory powers attributed to manuscripts . 789 


788 This has already been noted in Goudriaan 1996, p. 272, referring among others to Abhi- 
navagupta’s Tantraloka (see below) and to the Kubjikamatatan.tra (Kulalikamnaya version 
25.221, which states that ‘When the scripture is worshipped, all is worshipped’; agame pujite sa- 
rvam pujitam). Pancaratra works also refer to the worship of their scriptures in the written form, 
as noted by Leach 2012, p. 16 and fn. 13, where he quotes as an example the Satvatasamhita’ s 
prescriptions that ‘The teaching spoken by the highest lord is not to be unpacked without being 
worshipped’ ( Satvatasamhita 21.16ab: napujitam samudghatyam sasanam paramesvaram). In 
the introduction ad loc. reported by the printed edition of the text (Dwivedi 1982, p. 420), the 
nineteenth-century commentator Alasingabhatta connects the worship of scriptures to the 
preservation of their sectarian spirit by explaining, ‘The teaching of the Bhagavan should not be 
revealed to an unsuitable person or in the presence of the devotees of another deity, nor out of 
greed, fear, or unlawful behavior; thus, the following has been said’; ayogyam prati va ’nya- 
devatabhaktanam samaksam va lobhad bhayad anyayad vd bhagavacchastram na prakasyam ity 
aha— neti. 

Other textual references to manuscripts as substrata of worship in tantric sources will be given 
throughout this chapter. 

789 One example is the bibliomantic practice described in chapter 37 of the Pancaratra text 
Visvaksenasamhita. This chapter is dedicated to omens (salama): first the worship of Vighnesa 
is prescribed, followed by the worship of all other gods, at the end of which, ‘After having so 
worshipped, having worshipped the manuscript again with incense, flowers and so on, in a 
proper way, a person whose senses are restrained (14) / Should inscribe the omens in the whole 
manuscript, in due sequence’; evam pujya tatah pascat gandhapuspadibhih punah | pustakam 
pujayitva tu yathavad vijitendriyah || 14 alikhet pustakam sarvam sakunani yathakramam. There 
is then a list of stanzas to write down in the manuscript, which ends at 37.91: ‘These stanzas have 
been taught by me specifically for the omens; having written them in a manuscript, accurately 
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When entering the realm of tantric ritual, the cult of the manuscripts under¬ 
goes profound change in the general structure given to it by the Puranic tradition. 
The main difference consists of its being removed from the context of the Bra- 
hmanical institution of dana, and connected to practices that enjoyed a large 
popularity in tantric environments, such as the worship and installation of 
thrones . 790 In spite of this, the ritual institutionalization of the donation of man¬ 
uscripts is consistently performed but, as the frequently attested instructions on 
the gifting of a manuscript to the future teacher ( acarya ) show, this occurs in the 
framework of tantric initiation . 791 The impartation of a manuscript to an initiant 
does not however show any of the features characterizing the practice of dana 
attested in Puranas and Dharmasastras, but it could instead have a parallel in 


and in a very pleasant way, (91) / Having written each stanza on a single leaf, a person who is 
restrained in speech, having bound [the manuscript] with a thread, should worship [it] with flow¬ 
ers and so on (92)’; ete sloka mayoddistah salamanam visesatah | etams tupustake likhya vivekam 
sumanoramam || 91 ekapatre tathaikaikam slokam samlikhya vagyatah \ sutrena sutrayitva tu 
puspadibhir atharcayet\\ 92. After these procedures, a blindfolded pupil is led to the manuscript 
and thus exhorted (37.98ab): ‘Having untied the thread, take a leaf off the manuscript!’ (vi- 
sramsayitva sutram tu patram grhmsva pustake ). The pupil then has to hand to the teacher the 
leaf he has hand-picked by chance (37.100); the latter will read it and then pass the omen on to 
the pupil, regardless of whether it is auspicious or not (37.102). The god and the manuscript 
should then be worshipped again, following which the teacher will instruct the students on good 
and bad behaviours (37.105ab). 

790 As observed by Goodall (2011, p. 222), ‘The throne of worship appears to be [...] a very wide¬ 
spread characteristic of theistic worship in South Asia’. Descriptions of such thrones from some 
of the main Siddhantika and non-Siddhantika works and their symbolism are analyzed through¬ 
out the article. 

791 See TAK, s.v. pustaka ; among the many references listed, we mention here at least the oc¬ 
currences in Svacchandatan.tra 4.471, Tantrasadbhava 9.506, Brahmayamala 34.350 and Mrge- 
ndra, Kriyapada 8.206. The Mrgendra is also one of the scriptural sources on which the authors 
of ritual manuals rely concerning the worship of the throne of knowledge (see below). The manu¬ 
script is donated along with other objects that the newly made acarya will use in his activities, 
such as (see Brahmayamala 34.349-50) a white umbrella, a pair of sandals, a yogapatta, and a 
rosary, preceded by the impartation of a mantra: samarpayitva mantram tu sitam chatram tato 
dadet | padukau yogapattam ca aksasutram tathaiva ca || 349 pustakam ca tato ’rpita ahjalyam 
desikottamah. References to the donation of a manuscript during initiations are also found in 
Pancaratra literature. See for instance chapter 10 of the Naradiyasamhitd (‘Procedures on Con¬ 
secrations’, abhisekavidhana ), listing a pustaka among the items to be donated to one who re¬ 
ceives the ‘status of acarya’ (see 10.30-31); or the Laksmitantra, which in the context of initiation 
defines the good teacher as ‘One to whom the manuscript has been donated’ (pradattapustaka , 
see 41.29). 
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non-tantric initiations, whose scanty textual evidence seems to contain a refer¬ 
ence to this . 792 

The lesser emphasis placed on dana in the construction and performance of 
manuscript rituals can primarily be linked to the esotericism of tantric teachings 
and, consequently, of manuscripts carrying tantric scriptures: the vast and all- 
pervading notions of the secrecy of the scriptures and the exclusiveness of the 
ritual, uniquely addressed to an audience of initiated practitioners, form two of 
the essential underpinnings on which esoteric religion is founded, and which 
Saivism of the Mantramarga also extends to the religious practice of lay house¬ 
holders . 793 The emphasis placed on the sectarian transmission of the teachings 
has various consequences for the attitude towards knowledge in general and 
manuscripts in particular: tantric sources register a more accentuated urge to 
‘protect’ the texts from people who are not entitled to access them, an attitude 
which translates into frequent exhortations to guard the tantra in the same way 


792 The hypothesis that non-tantric initiation may also involve the donation of a manuscript 
has been brought forth by Diwalcar Acharya, linking together two pieces of evidence which he 
kindly shared with me in a letter dated to 13/3/2012: one is the evidence of the Samskaravidhi, a 
Pasupata manual on the ‘Procedure for the Transformatory Rite’ attributed to a certain Gargya 
(published in Acharya 2007), which in st. 54 seems to make a brief reference to the veneration of 
the manuscript of the Pancarthavidya, a term possibly denoting the Pasupatasutra (see Acharya 
2007, pp. 42-43). Moreover, the Antestividhi, a further Pasupata manual attributed to Gargya 
concerning the ‘Procedures for the Last Rite’ (published in Acharya 2010), mentions a manu¬ 
script among the possessions of a sadhaka initiate that, at his death, must be donated to the 
dcarya who performed the funerary rite: ‘Pavitra, manuscript, disciple, and whatever [posses¬ 
sions] may be there, such as a staff, should be handed over successively to the teacher who has 
helped [the deceased] to be [united] with the Lord’; pavitram pustakam sisyam kihcid dandadi- 
kam kramat \ tad acaryaya datavyam sanatham yena kalpitam \ | 44 (text and translation: Acharya 
2010, p. 152). The extant body of literature of the Pasupatas is unfortunately very meagre, and 
thus does not allow for many comparisons; in this context, Acharya’s discovery of a single un¬ 
dated palm-leaf manuscript (National Archives of Kathmandu 1-736, NGMPP B 32/12), contain¬ 
ing four manuals on Pasupata rites attributed to Gargya (which are, besides the two already men¬ 
tioned, the Patravidhi, ‘Procedures on the Vessels’, published in Acharya 2012, and the 
Prayascittavidhi, ‘Procedures on Atonement’), has certainly cast more light on the understand¬ 
ing of Atimarga practices and their relationships with the Mantramarga. 

793 The expression ‘Path of Mantras’ (Mantramarga) denotes a newer trend of esoteric Saivism 
that did not exclude lay householders from the path of salvation, promising them not only the 
possibility of emancipation, but also the attainment of superhuman powers and the experience 
of ultramundane pleasures (see Sanderson 1988, p. 664). This trend gave rise to a number of 
diverse traditions that went on to form the complex religious and socio-historical phenomenon 
labelled as Saiva Tantrism, with Saivasiddhanta as its earliest and one of its most significant 
currents. 
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as wealth that has to be kept away from thieves. 794 As shown by examples taken 
from the sources that will be examined in this chapter (see in particular §§ 4.2 and 
4.3), tantric sources recommend preventing non-initiates from copying manu¬ 
scripts of the scriptures ( Uttarakamika 67.8), and not teaching in their proximity 
(i Uttarakamika 67.8, Svacchandatan.tra 5.51 and Mrgendra, Caryapada 1.31, all 
dealt with below; note that the teaching sessions described in some of the sources 
do involve the reading or the veneration of manuscripts). This does not mean that 
a protective attitude towards manuscripts is a prerogative of tantric texts, since 
the idea of preserving the purity of the tradition, also in order to guarantee its 
prestige, is similarly at play in scriptures for the non-initiated, as shown by the 
case of the Sivadharmottara and its prescriptions not to corrupt the Saiva 
knowledge or to sell its manuscripts (see § 2.2)—which is reminiscent, as we ob¬ 
served at that point, of the famous traditional injunctions against the ‘sellers of 
the Vedas’. Furthermore, we observe that the teachings on the cult of the lihga in 
chapter 9 of the Sivadharmasastra were deemed ‘secret’, ‘not to be transmitted to 
anybody’ (see § 1.3). Tantric sources, however, are more concerned, on the one 
hand, with the issue of sectarian rivalry and, on the other, with the maintenance 
of an internal hierarchy which preserves the status of the higher levels of initi¬ 
ates. One of the behaviours that tantric texts reprehend is the autonomous access 
to manuscripts as a source for learning mantras: in commenting upon Netra- 
tantra 8.59, referring to ‘ineffective (literally, ‘stabbed’) mantras’ (mantrah ... 
ldlitah), the eleventh-century Kashmiri Saiva author Ksemaraja explains these as 
mantras 795 ‘Whose phonemes and words are in disorder, destitute of the teachers’ 
tradition, taken by the pupils from a book on their own initiative [...]’. Similarly, 
on the authority of the Siddhayogisvarimata, in the Tantraloka Abhinavagupta 
points out more than once the Tack of virility’ ( nirvirya ) of mantras in a book. 796 


794 Examples taken from the Nisvasakarika, the Kularnavatantra, the Tridasadamarapra- 
tyangiradivisayakandnatantra, the Kalikulakramasadbhava, and the Mahartamanjanparimala 
are collected in Gerstmayr forth., pp. 18-20, which observes that the strong representation, in 
this survey, of texts belonging to the more extreme tantric traditions, such as the Kaula, may be 
explained exactly on account of their higher level of esotericism, which explains the repeated 
insistence on the topic of the secrecy of their teachings as a communicative strategy. 

795 Netratantroddyota ad 8.59: kilitd vyatyastavarnapadah, gurvamnayavivarjitah sisyaih 
svayam eva pustakad grhitah. 

796 See Tantraloka 26.22-24: in the context of initiations, Abhinavagupta warns the guru not to 
reveal the nature of the mantras (mantram rupam, 26.20) by writing them down ( likhitvd ). Since 
these cannot be transmitted ‘independently from the teacher’s consciousness’ (gurusamvida- 
bhinna, 26.21), then ( Tantraloka 26.22): ‘The mantra that is written down, this is here postulated 
as deprived of energy; nor does its power shine forth from a manuscript on account of a linguistic 
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However, this rule is not without exceptions, as the text foresees the existence of 
a category of people, albeit small, who can acquire the effective power of a ma¬ 
ntra just by learning it from books; 797 as Abhinavagupta states at a previous point 
in his work, once again deferring to the authority of the Siddhayogisvarimata, 
mantras learned from books might be defective but, strictly speaking, they are 
not prohibited ( na nisiddhata, 4.66). 798 The risks incurred by the written circula¬ 
tion of powerful tools such as the mantras depend on the possibility that people 
who have not undergone initiation ( diksasamayavarjitah , 4.67) will be able to ac¬ 
cess these mantras, and therefore use them to commit violence and damage oth¬ 
ers (parahimsadi vasyadi ca, 4.68). 799 

In spite of these caveats, manuscripts are considered a substratum of worship 
in the sphere of private cult by the utmost authorities on Saiva rite, such as the 


convention’; lipisthitas tu yo mantro nirviryah so ’tra kalpitah \ samketabalato nasya pustakat 
prathate mahah || 22. To support this statement Abhinavagupta mentions the incipit of a stanza 
from the Siddhayogisvarimata referring to the ‘vidyas learned from manuscripts’ (pustakadhi- 
tavidyas, 26.23). 

Similar considerations regarding the inadequacy of mantras learned from books can also be 
tracked in the texts of different tantric traditions. For instance, some verses quoted in the 
Vimalaprabha ad Laghukalacakr at antra 5.168 and attributed to the mulatantra state: ‘Those men 
who practice through mantras taken from books and not learned through the master’s tradition 
suffer a lot [even] in this life. / What is the master’s tradition if this is taken from a book? And by 
reciting from the books it is revealed as a provisional meaning. / And those who practice [the 
mantra] of the deities and so forth through mantras read in books, lacking the real essence of 
mantras [they] are trying to eat space’; pustakat pathitair mantrais sampradayavivarjitais | 
sadhanam ye pralairvanti te klisyanti nards bhuvi || kim nama sampradayam tat pustakad yadi 
labhyate | tatha likhitapathena neyarthena prakasitam || akasam bhoktum icchanti mantra- 
sadbhavavarjitah \ pustakatpathitais mantrair devadinam casadhakas ||. These verses also occur 
in Vajragarbha’s Hevajratika 6.160-62 (note that in Sferra forth, these correspond to 159cd- 
162ab). 

797 These people, whose samskaras are related to Bhairava ( bhairaviyasamskarah ), are the ‘in¬ 
nate [masters]’ (samsiddhika, see Tantraloka 26.23-24ab). 

798 The verses from chapter 26 concerning the mantras written in books, along with the lines 
from the Siddhayogisvarimata, are also quoted by Jayaratha in his commentary on Tantraloka 
4.66, part of a passage in which Abhinavagupta deals with this same topic (see 4.65-68). On this 
point, Abhinavagupta specifies (see 4.66) that, according to the Siddhayogisvarimata, mantras 
learned from books have a dosa, defect; as the commentary also explains ad loc., in cases where 
this defect—which consists of the absence of the ‘property of manifesting’ ( sphuratva ) their inner 
power—is missing, then nothing prevents one from learning mantras from books. 

799 Commenting on stanzas 4.67-68, Jayaratha quotes a verse stating, ‘What has been told is 
hidden from them; therefore, it should not be written in a book, but it should be obtained from 
the mouth of the guru, and never in any other way’; kathitam gopitam tebhyas tasmal lekhyam 
na pustake \ guruvaktrat tu labhyeta anyatha na kadacana. 
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same Abhinavagupta and the eleventh-century master Somasambhu, author of an 
influential ritual manual (paddhati ). 800 Starting from the twelfth century, promi¬ 
nent authors of the Saivasiddhanta tradition, to which Somasambhu also belongs, 
such as Aghorasiva, Jnanasiva and Trilocanasiva, more systematically refer to the 
cult of the manuscripts of sacred scriptures as the cult of the ‘throne of knowledge’ 
(■ vidyapitha ), 801 an expression that authors of this period tend to use simply as a 
synonym for manuscripts. However, at least in one case, Jnanasiva, and then Tri¬ 
locanasiva quoting him, uses this expression not to indicate the manuscripts of 
scriptures, but a support {pitha ) on which manuscripts are laid and worshipped 
(see § 4.2). References to the cult of the throne of knowledge are already traceable 
in pre-twelfth century works, such as the above-mentioned Tantraloka of Abhi¬ 
navagupta or the Mrgendra (especially Kriyapada 3.56cd-57ab; see below for more 
references to both texts), a relatively early 802 tantric scripture included in the canon 


800 Sanderson 2009, p. 65 fn. 73, calls the manual of Somasambhu ‘probably the most influen¬ 
tial’ among the extant manuals on the Saiddhantika rituals. The reasons given by Sanderson for 
the primacy of this work are that it impacted the works of later authors like Aghorasiva, 
Jnanasiva and Trilocanasiva (for which see below); it is attested in a variety of manuscripts 
throughout the Indian subcontinent; and it was taken over in its entirety, just like a scripture, by 
the Agnipurana, and in part by the Acintyavisvasadakhya and Uttarakamika (for the latter attes¬ 
tations, see Brunner-Lachaux 1998, pp. LVIII-LIX). 

801 Particularly in the context of tantric scriptures, one cannot avoid noticing that the term 
vidyapitha also denotes one of the two main divisions of the non-Saivasiddhanta scriptures of 
the Mantramarga, the other one being the mantrapitha ; more specifically, vidyapitha is the de¬ 
nomination used for the category that collects the tantras dealing with the most extreme aspects 
of tantric rite (Sanderson 1988, pp. 668-90). Although it is clear, especially in later occurrences, 
that in the ritual context vidyapitha is rather intended as the ‘power-seat’ or ‘throne’ on which 
knowledge is venerated in the form of a manuscript, it is also true that in the earliest, pre-twelfth 
century attestations the word vidyapitha is merely used as a synonym for scriptures, namely of 
the manuscripts of scriptures. That this terminological use might also have emerged with refer¬ 
ence to the vidyapitha intended as a division of Saiva tantric scriptures, later used synecdochi- 
cally in order to denote a manuscript of scriptures, cannot conclusively be proven on the basis 
of the known evidence. 

802 The Mrgendra, along with the Matahga, both often referred to by Saivasiddhanta authors, 
is ascribable to a relatively early date, certainly preceding the twelfth century, as can be argued 
on the basis of the existing commentarial literature on both works. Both the Mrgendra and the 
Matahga are commented on by tenth-century authors in Kashmir: Narayanakantha, who com¬ 
posed the Mrgendravrtti, and his son Ramakantha writing the Matahgavrtti. The relative chro¬ 
nology of the works of early Kashmiri scholars proves that the latter predates (though not by 
much) Abhinavagupta, who demonstrably completed some of his works between the end of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century (Sanderson 2001, pp. 2-3 fn. 1). It has been ar¬ 
gued (Goodall 1998, p. LVIII) that the greater sophistication of the Mrgendra and the Matahga 
and their division into four ‘quarters’ (the ‘section on doctrine’, jhanapada; ‘section on ritual’, 
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of the 28 tantras acknowledged by the Saivasiddhanta tradition. 803 These scrip¬ 
tures, from which much of the textual evidence provided in the following pages 
is extracted or based upon, are a heterogeneous class of texts including both ear¬ 
lier works that were also transmitted in northern India, the earliest of which pos¬ 
sibly originated in the fifth to sixth century, 804 and later texts produced in the 
south. These later, post-twelfth century Saivasiddhanta scriptures were, unlike 


kriyapada ; ‘section on yoga’, yogapada-, and ‘section on observance’, caryapada) places them at 
a later stage in the composition of the earlier scriptures of the Saivasiddhanta. 

803 These texts are designated in Sanskrit sources as siddhantas , siddhantasastras, or 
siddhdntatan.tras (Sanderson 1992, p. 281), as well as by the nouns samhita, ‘collection’, agama, 
‘scripture’, and jhana, ‘knowledge’ (Goodall 1998, p. XXXVI). Several lists of 28 Siddhantatantras 
are transmitted by the tantras themselves; eight of these lists are reported and analysed in 
Goodall 1998, pp. 402-403 and ff. In seven out of these eight cases, the Kamikagama is listed in 
first position. However, this fact does not imply that it should be regarded as earlier. As a conse¬ 
quence of its position in the lists, the expression ‘those beginning with the Kamika’ ( ka.mika.di °), 
frequently attested in literature, has been used to designate the entire category of scriptures, as 
well as the first of their two subdivisions (these are the sivabheda, including ten scriptures, and 
the rudrabheda , covering the remaining eighteen; both notions will be evoked later on by the 
sources analysed in §§ 4.2 and 4.3). 

An old approach that used to clearly distinguish the Saiva tantric scriptures between ‘northern 
tantras’ and ‘southern Agamas’ had originally understood the Saivasiddhanta as a phenomenon 
exclusively connected with the southernmost areas of India. By contrast, recent developments 
have shown that the earliest Siddhanta scriptures exhibit nothing that necessarily characterises 
them as southern, and even that the Siddhanta ‘must once have been more nearly pan-Indian’ 
(Goodall 1998, p. XL fn. 91). A well documented survey of the different research approaches to 
Saiva tantric literature in general can be found in Goodall and Isaacson 2011; see especially pp. 
127-28 for this development in the study of the Siddhanta tradition. 

804 This is the Nisvasatattvasamhita, whose earlier layers could be dated, as proposed in a pre¬ 
liminary report by Goodall and Isaacson (2007, p. 6), between the fifth and the sixth century, 
which makes it the oldest surviving tantric scripture. The text consists of five books, of which the 
earliest is the Mulasutra, to which the Uttarasutra was subsequently added as a form of commen¬ 
tary; the text was then further expanded by the addition of the Nayasutra and, later, the 
Guhyasutra, while the book professing to be an introduction to the Nisvasa , the Nisvasamukha , 
is likely to have been composed last (Goodall 2015, pp. 20-22). The arguments for placing the 
composition of the Mulasutra in ca. 450-550 CE are the archaisms spotted in the fields of palaeo¬ 
graphy, iconography, terminology, theology, social religion, and intertextuality (Goodall 2015, 
p. 35). Goodall and Isaacson have further suggested, in light of the many connections between 
the Nisvasa and Saiva pre-tantric and tantric literature, to understand the Nisvasa as a link be¬ 
tween the Atimarga and the Mantramarga, to which it ultimately belongs (2011, pp. 125-27). The 
Nisvasa, which at a later point entered the corpus of 28 Siddhantatantras, gives what is probably 
the earliest list of canonical Siddhanta scriptures, where the Nisvasa itself is mentioned; this 
passage, along with all other similar self-referential lists of scriptures traceable in the early tan¬ 
tras, may arguably be read as a later interpolation (Goodall 1998, pp. LXXI-LXXII). 
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the earlier ones, mostly focused on temple rites rather than on private worship; 805 
their composition is univocally connected to the Tamil-speaking regions of South 
India, and the emergence and development of temple religion. It is only in these 
later works devoted to public rites that the few, scattered references to the wor¬ 
ship of the throne of knowledge made by authors and scriptures up to the twelfth 
century develop into the depiction of a more complex ritual of installation 
ipratistha). The ‘Installation of the Throne of Knowledge’ ( vidyapithapratistha ) 
thus finds firm attestation in the accounts of later Siddhantatantras such as the 
Uttarakamika, the Acintyavisvasadakhya, the Amsumat, the Vira and the San¬ 
tana, with the last three reproducing almost identical texts. An important section 
on the installation of the throne of knowledge, which is centered on the worship 
of the ‘manuscript of the Saiva knowledge’ ( sivajnanapustaka ) and was found in 
the later ritual manual Sivarcanacandrika by the sixteenth-century Saiddhantika 
teacher Appayya DIksita, draws on some of these scriptural authorities. Substan¬ 
tial parts, including those on the cult of the throne of knowledge, were copied 
from the Kriyasara (‘Essence of Rituals’), an epitome of Saiva rites authored by 
the Virasaiva teacher Nllakanthasivacarya (see § 4.3). Furthermore, much atten¬ 
tion is devoted to the subject in the digest-style ‘Ritual Manual of Private Wor¬ 
ship’ ( Atmarthapujapaddhati ) by the sixteenth-century author Vedajnanaguru II 
of Cidambaram, who constructs his ritual manual by quoting mostly from the 
Siddhanta scriptures. As pointed out by Sanderson and Goodall, it is in the work 
of this author that, for the first time, the majority of the scriptures of the 
Siddhanta have been quoted, and the text of these quotations can also be traced 
in the original sources. 806 


805 Goodall 2004, p. XXVII. 

806 Goodall 2004, p. XXIIff., Sanderson 2009, pp. 278-79. The question is complicated by the 
circumstance that the quotations from the Siddhantatantras that are attested earlier, in works 
from the north, are often no longer traceable in the extant homonymous texts transmitted in the 
south, leaving the door open to the possibility that many of the texts that have been passed on 
to us are southern remakes of earlier authoritative texts now lost. For these intricate questions 
of textual transmission and relative chronology in the Saiva Siddhantatantras, I refer the reader 
to Goodall 2004, pp. XXIIff. 

Goodall 1998, pp. XL-XLVII, selects and discusses three main criteria for establishing that a 
Siddhantatantra is early, namely: a) if it is also transmitted in Nepalese and Kashmirian manu¬ 
scripts; b) if early authors up to and including Aghorasiva quote portions of texts that are still 
traceable in works with the same title; c) if there are early commentaries (again up to and includ¬ 
ing Aghorasiva). The Kamika seems to meet only one of these three criteria, unlike the Rau- 
ravasutrasamgraha (edited by Bhatt 1961-72-88), the Svayambhuvasutrasamgraha (its 
vidyapada edited by Filliozat 1991), the Kirana (the first six chapters edited by Goodall 1998), the 
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The evolution of the worship of the throne of knowledge as an independent 
cult and its re-definition as an installation type of rite is thus mostly a post-twelfth 
century development, a circumstance reflecting major changes internal to the 
Saivasiddhanta tradition. Rituals for the installation of icons and consecration of 
temples had been one of the main areas of expertise of Saiddhantika officiants 807 
since the earliest phases of the emergence of the Saivasiddhanta. However, as 
amply shown by Sanderson, the advent of a specialised literature on installations, 
and of the figure of the Saiddhantika experts officiating those practices ( sthapaka ), 
in the course of time came to be connected in a relation of reciprocal influence with 
the growth of temple-centred religion in South India, as a way through which south 
and southeast Asian sovereigns sought and found legitimacy. 808 From this per¬ 
spective, the expansion of the Saiva temple cult under the Cola emperors in Tamil 
Nadu has to be seen not only as having happened under the influence of, but also 
the main impetus for, the emergence of new scriptures regulating the ritual duties 
of the Saiva temple officiants from the twelfth century onward, and thus intro¬ 
ducing their cult to the public sphere. It is on account of these reasons that, de¬ 
spite the rather uncertain chronology of the Saivasiddhanta scriptures, the 
twelfth century can be indicated as marking a watershed in the historical devel¬ 
opment of the Saivasiddhanta and, consequently, of its literature; given the 
strong connection established with temple religion in the south, the production 


Parakhya (Goodall 2004), the Nisvasatattvasamhita (Goodall 2015) and the Paramesvara, which 
are therefore the only Siddhanta scriptures to be demonstrably early. 

807 Sanderson 2009, p. 280 foil; this was initially supported by the composition of a subclass 
of texts called Pratisthatantras, giving the rules for the installation (mainly of Siva in the form of 
a linga) and the construction of temples. Texts from this class of tantras still remain almost com¬ 
pletely unpublished. Portions from Pratisthatantras like the Devyamata, the Mohacudottara and 
the Mayasamgraha (with the commentary Bhavacudamani), along with passages from Brhat- 
kalottara, Kiranagama and Pingalamata, have been critically edited by Mills 2010. 

808 For this interpretation, see Sanderson 2009, pp. 274-76. Here (p. 276 and fn. 656) Sander¬ 
son also points to a seventh-century grant by the Pallava king Paramesvaravarman I (ruled ca. 
655-690 CE) as the earliest evidence of Mantramarga Saiva officiants working as priests in Saiva 
temples. Based on inscriptions as well as on the textual evidence provided by the Buddhist phi¬ 
losopher Dharmalurti (ca. 600-660 CE), who attacks tantric Saiva practices, Sanderson proposes 
that a corpus of Saiddhantika scriptures must already have been extant by the beginning of the 
seventh century (Sanderson 2001, pp. 8-11). 

Takashima 2005, p. 115, observes how the growth of Saivism as a temple religion in the south 
also corresponds to important developments in temple architecture. 
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of the Siddhantatantras, originally a pan-Indian phenomenon, 809 has only sur¬ 
vived in southern India after this date 810 where the living Saiva tradition still pre¬ 
sents itself as part of the Siddhanta. 

However, the practice of installation rites is a wider phenomenon than the 
Saivasiddhanta itself, both diachronically, as installations are already attested in 
the Vedic ritual literature of the Srauta and Grhyasutras, 811 and on a synchronic 
level, because, like many of the Vedic ritual practices, the installations enter the 
domain of the Smarta rite in the early medieval era, and thus are also dealt with 
in Puranic literature. 812 Ample treatments of installations are also available in the 
Vaisnava and Buddhist tantric body of texts. 813 Although rituals of installation 
can also be performed for buildings, the installation emerges in early literature 
as a ritual concerning divine icons. In Saivism, it is mainly constructed around 
the installation of the aniconic representations of Siva in the linga, as exemplified 
by the rather lengthy descriptions of lingapratisthas available in some of the pre¬ 
twelfth century Siddhantatantras such as the Raurava, the Matanga, the Kirana 
and the Svayambhuva. m This fact is crucial in order to understand the value 
awarded to this ritual when performed for manuscripts, and as a consequence 
the function acquired by the manuscripts of scriptures through the ritual for their 
installation. Independently of the connection established between the gods and 
their (iconic or aniconic) representations, which according to the different inter¬ 
pretations mainly oscillate between the idea of a superimposition and that of 


809 Goodall 1998, p. XL fn. 91. 

810 Goodall 2004, p. XXX. 

811 For the attestations of installations in Vedic and post-Vedic literature, see Einoo 2005. 

812 One of the earliest medieval accounts of the installation of images is most likely the one 
available in chapter 60 of the Brhatsamhita, by the early sixth-century author Varahamihira 
(Hikita 2005, p. 146); main Puranic sources on the topic of the installation of divine images, ac¬ 
cording to the survey made by Hikita 2005, pp. 152-53, are: Garudapurana 1.48.1-101; Agni- 
purana 56-60, 61.2-7, 62.1-13, 66, 95-99; Visnudharmottara 3.97-116; Matsyapurana 264-267; 
Nrsimhapurana 56.19-45; Devlpurana 32.39-46; Varahapurana 179-184; Bhavisyapurana 2.2.19; 
2.3.19; and Sambapurana 32. 

813 For the topic of installation in tantric Buddhism, see Bentor 1996 and Mori 2005; for more 
references specifically on the installation of manuscripts in tantric Buddhism, see below. 

814 Takashima 2005, pp. 115-16; from p. 116 onwards, the author gives a detailed synopsis of 
the lingapratistha as described in the Raurava, which he places in the tenth century. 
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identification, 815 and apart from the aspects that are stressed during the perfor¬ 
mance of the installation, 816 it is undeniable that, in the Saiva and Vaisnava tra¬ 
ditions, this procedure is needed in order to establish the material presence of the 
gods in the artifact, with which the devotee can thus form a direct connection 
during regular worship. Among the many steps required for the performance of 
an installation, this aspect is vividly illustrated by the so-called ‘opening of the 
eyes’ ( netronmilana ) of the icon, which corresponds to the moment when the of¬ 
ficiant invokes the god and invites him or her to descend into the image. 817 This 


815 These positions, with reference to the cult of images, are outlined by Colas 2004 in a study 
dealing mainly with the views of the Sankara school of Vedanta and eleventh-century Nyaya 
tradition. In the case of Sankara and the Advaita System, Colas observes (2004, p. 155) that, de¬ 
spite acknowledging the notion of the embodiment of the gods, they clearly deny the importance 
of images as such in worship. In his commentary on the Brahmasutra, Sankara resorts to the idea 
of superimposition ( adhyasa , aropana ) to explain the relationship between the gods and their 
icons (pratimas), meaning that the notion of god is imposed upon them on the conventional level 
of reality, although this does not correspond to a true connection on the absolute level, just like 
the idea of Brahman can be superimposed on a noun (see commentary on Brahmasutra 3.3.9 in 
Colas 2004, p. 157). Images of the gods are therefore symbols of the gods and not their embodi¬ 
ments, although they are recognized as real. Colas compares this position to that of Udayana, 
eleventh-century author of the Nyayakusumahjali, who discusses the function of installations of 
the icons of the gods by stating that the deities (and not Isvara, the supreme Lord) are themselves 
present in these images; the ritual installation merely brings about a self-reflection by the gods 
of their presence in the image, which makes them acquire ‘worshipfulness’ (Colas 2004, pp. 159- 
64). 

Colas (2004, pp. 165-66) further expands the discussion by including into the discourse the po¬ 
sition of the Vailchanasas, who are centred on temple cult and see images as an abode where the 
gods reside as long as the artifacts are worshipped, leaving them in case they do not receive 
regular worship or when the images are otherwise neglected. According to this perspective, the 
installation brings divine power into the image, which is seen as a living being even before the 
installation. Installations are thus a progressive vivification of the icons, showing that life was 
inherent in the image from the very beginning. 

816 For instance, Brunner-Lachaux 1998, p. VI, observes that, following Somasambhu’s open¬ 
ing verse on the lihgapratistha (4.1.1), the lihga is Siva and the pitha his power (sakti), so that the 
installation is their union through the mantras: this means, according to Brunner-Lachaux, that 
this notion stresses that the installation brings about the union of Siva and his sakti , rather then 
the descent of Siva into the lihga. 

817 The different steps in the installation of an image of the gods are described in Hikita 2005 
according to Puranic accounts; for the ‘opening of the eyes’, see in particular pp. 191-94, where 
this is defined as a ‘crucial phase’, whose most important procedure consists of drawing the eyes 
of the deity with a stick and invoking him or her to transfer his presence into the image (see 
Matsyapurana 264.33). On the day of the installation of the image, a ceremony for the god’s 
awakening is also performed, meant to wake up the deity after the preparatory phase ( adhi- 
vasana ), and beg for his or her mercy (Hikita 2005, p. 194). 
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practice, which in the case of the installation of the linga has its counterpart in 
the ‘extraction of the features’ ( laksanoddhara), 818 is prescribed by at least two of 
the available textual sources (the Agnipurana and the Viratantra; see below for 
both) to also be performed for the manuscript at the moment in which the instal¬ 
lation reaches its peak. Although it is not specified how the opening of the eyes 
of a manuscript should be carried out in practice, a parallel practice attested in 
the Buddhist Vajravali suggests that this was done by anointing the image of the 
manuscript reflected in a mirror. 819 The opening of the eye is an action that con¬ 
cretely equates the manuscript with an image of the gods, and thus with their 
material embodiment in the cult. More similarities between the installation of 
icons and that of the manuscripts, although descriptions of the latter are far less 
elaborate when compared to the procedures for the linga installation, can be 
read, for instance, in the ritualization of the construction of the item to be in¬ 
stalled—the construction and transcription of the manuscripts counting as the 
first step in their installation—or in the prescriptions concerning their worship 


818 Takashima 2005, p. 121: this consists of the incision of lines on the surface of the linga. 

819 Mori 2005, p. 217 and fn. 58. This essay deals with the ceremonies of installation as de¬ 
scribed in the Vajravali , a treatise composed by Abhayakaragupta in the beginning of the twelfth 
century (Mori 2005, p. 236; possible dates for the life of Abhayakaragupta, who was connected 
with the monasteries of Nalanda and Vikramaslla, are given as ca. 1065-1125 CE in Sferra 2015, 
p. 341, thus ascribing him to the earlier phase in the development of the Kalacakra school). This 
text, which according to Mori (2005, p. 199) is ‘The most significant and authentic source for the 
study of tantric Buddhist rituals in India’, addresses three main types of rites: the construction 
of mandalas, the installations, and the consecration ceremonies. As for the installations, the 
work discusses, among others, the installation of the ‘icons and so on’ (pratimadi ), where the 
expression ‘and so on’ ( °adi ) includes buildings and artifacts that receive the same ritual treat¬ 
ment as the icons (Mori 2005, p. 201), namely monasteries ( vihara ), caityas, manuscripts 
(pustaka ), and rosaries (aksasutra). Following the preparatory phase, in which manuscripts or 
paintings are anointed by means of sprinkling their image reflected in a mirror, the proper in¬ 
stallation of these objects is developed in eight phases, during which the identification between a 
divine being and the object to be installed is often stated (for the complete description, see Mori 
2005, pp. 211-23). In the first phase of the ritual, for instance, Amitabha or Vairocana are visualized 
as emerging from the object to install; this is followed by the opening of the eyes which, as stated, 
is performed for the manuscript by anointing its image reflected in the mirror, and instead of the 
subsequent feeding of milk gruel (step no. 6), which is performed for the installation of a 
pratima, in the case of the manuscript a ceremony is held in order to let the deities enter the 
object. 

Mori observes (2005, p. 228) that the contents of the Vajravali are almost identical with those of 
the Srikalacakrasupratisthopayikavidhi ascribed to Kalacakrapada the younger (eleventh cen¬ 
tury). The Sanskrit text and Tibetan versions of the Vajravali have been published in Mori 2009. 
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and anointment with various ritual substances (note that the Agnipurana, simi¬ 
larly to the Vajravali, remarks that, in order to perform this procedure, one has to 
bathe the image of a manuscript reflected into a mirror). Moreover, the accounts 
of the installation of the throne of knowledge are preceded by the physical de¬ 
scription of the manuscript—see the Uttarakamika, the Amsumat, or the Sivarca- 
nacandrika, discussed below (§§ 4.2 and 4.3)—corresponding to the instructions 
concerning the iconography of the gods in the procedures for the installation of 
their images. 

The installation of the throne of knowledge is the most frequently attested 
ritual in tantric texts that is entirely focused on manuscripts. It can therefore be 
considered an equivalent of the gift of knowledge in non-tantric sources. It is thus 
no coincidence that textual materials are abundantly drawn from the Sivadha- 
rmottara and reused by these later sources in order to structure their prescrip¬ 
tions for the installation ceremony: this is especially evident in the frequently 
overlapping texts of the Uttarakamika and the Acintyavisvasadakhya, which in¬ 
tegrate substantial portions from the Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya, con¬ 
veniently ‘purified’ of its references to dana. Although other tantras seem to be 
more resilient to this integration, this was not the case with the ritual treatises 
and manuals: Nllakantha and Appayya DIksita’s descriptions reveal the influ¬ 
ence of the Sivadharmottara’s gift of knowledge in the use of a specific terminol¬ 
ogy, while the Paddhati of Vedajnana acknowledges the role of the early Saiva 
text in a far more explicit way, namely by quoting (with attribution) long portions 
of this text alongside later tantric scriptures. Through a careful selection and a 
systematic intertwining of the texts to quote, Vedajnana successfully superim¬ 
poses a more modern, tantric-style interpretation on the ritual practices and some 
of the tools and elements described by the Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya. 

Early Saivism is thus certainly one of the interlocutors in the construction of 
this ritual procedure, but at the same time there are two other important partici¬ 
pants in this textual and religious dialogue: besides further mentions in Buddhist 
sources, 820 important parallels are offered by the Vaisnava tantric tradition of the 
Pahcaratra, whose attestations will be discussed in the following pages. The 


820 In the works of the late Indian Buddhist school of the Kalacakra, manuscripts are men¬ 
tioned as foci of installation rituals in Laghukalacakratan.tra 3.108, while at 3.111 they are referred 
to as supports for meditative practices; a consecration of manuscripts, in which mantras have 
been inscribed, is also mentioned in Vimalaprabha ad 4.233.1 thank Francesco Sferra for sharing 
with me his notes and materials on Kalacakra rituals. 

A detailed study of Buddhist installations in the Indo-Tibetan milieu, mostly based on Tibetan 
sources, is offered by Bentor 1996. Manuscripts are also mentioned among the objects that un¬ 
dergo installation (rab gnas in Tibetan), along with images, stupas and temples. 
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Pancaratra texts, as well as those that are demonstrably older due to the fact that 
they, like the Jayakhyasamhita, had been transmitted in the north, 821 attest to the 
use of manuscripts in ritual contexts along the same lines of development ob¬ 
served in the Saivasiddhanta tradition. This consisted of the creation—although 
apparently on a smaller scale—of an installation rite which focused on the man¬ 
uscripts of scriptural authorities and designated, among other denominations, as 
sastrapitha 822 and vidyapithapratistha. The longest Pancaratra version of this rit¬ 
ual is attested in the Pauskarasamhita. This work, together with the Jayakhya- 
samhita and the Satvatasamhita, is traditionally considered a part of the ‘triple 
gem’ {ratnatraya)— meaning the three most authoritative and supposedly earliest 
scriptures 823 —of the Pancaratra. Sanderson’s arguments for the composition of 
the earliest Pancaratrika scriptural sources in the wake of Mantramarga Saivism 824 
are central to understanding the emergence and growth of the Pancaratra. This is 
illustrated by their retention of numerous elements of the Saiva ritual system, in¬ 
cluding some that would only make sense in the context of Saivism, while sounding 
inappropriate in that of the Pancaratra. 825 According to this reconstruction, the 
Pauskarasamhita and the Satvatasamhita would belong to the latest phase of the 
formative period in the development of the Pancaratra, in which the assimilation 
of Saiva practice took place at a more mature level. Although originating from the 
north of India, possibly from Kashmir, the Pancaratra tradition is subsequently 
only attested in the south, where the northern works were given more recent layers 


821 The Jayakhyasamhita was certainly transmitted in the north before being attested in the 
south. This is proven by the earliest quotations from this text, found in the Spandapradipika of 
Bhagavatotpala, a Kashmiri author of the tenth century who quotes from chapters 1,10,14, and 
20 of the Jayakhyasamhita (Rastelli 1999, pp. 26-27). The text is also transmitted in Nepalese 
palm-leaf manuscripts, a further sign of its relative antiquity (Goodall 2011, p. 229). 

822 This reference is in Satvatasamhita 25.377, as in Leach 2012, p. 16 fn. 13. 

823 As pointed out by Leach (2012, p. 29), however, the notion of the ‘triple gem’, often repeated 
in the early scholarship on the Pancaratra, finds scarce support in the texts of this tradition. He 
further observes that the texts explicitly attributing a higher status to the ratnatraya were com¬ 
posed in the south (Leach 2012, p. 41). 

824 The Pancaratra belonging to this earlier phase are the Svayambhuvapahcaratra, Devamrtra- 
pahcaratra, Vasudevakalpa of the Mahalaksmisamhita, Jayottara, Jayakhya, Satvata, and 
Pauskara; the Jayottara, Jayakhya, and the Satvata are not likely to have been composed earlier 
than the ninth century (Sanderson 2009, p. 62). The Svayambhuvapahcaratra and the Devamrta- 
pahcaratra have been published for the first time in Acharya 2015, after the discovery of old Nepa¬ 
lese manuscripts of early Pancaratra works. 

825 Sanderson 2009, pp. 63-70. 
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of text, and new scriptures such as the Laksmitantra or the Padmasamhita were 
composed. 826 

Under these premises, it comes as no surprise that the Pauskarasamhita, as 
well as the later Hayasirsapancaratra, describe similar manuscript rituals as 
those found in Saivasiddhanta sources, even sharing with them a few elements 
that ultimately go back to the Sivadharmottara. This is however not to say that 
their accounts are identical with those of Saiva sources, as they in fact show some 
noteworthy independent traits that reconnect them to the Pancaratra tradition on 
the one hand, and to Puranic literature on the other. 


4.1 The Cult of the Book in the Context of Obligatory and 
Occasional Rites 

The worship of manuscripts is considered part of the daily routine of Saiva initi¬ 
ates from various traditions, as well as one of the phases of the annual reparatory 
rite consisting of the offering of the pavitras (literally ‘purifier’), circles of knotted 
cotton threads, to the gods, during a ceremony called pavitr drop ana or pavitraro- 
hana (‘offering of the pavitras’).* 27 The Kashmiri Saiva teacher Abhinavagupta (fl. 
ca. 975-1025 CE), 828 in chapter 27 of his Tantraloka, briefly mentions the worship 
of manuscripts within the broadest topic of the obligatory linga worship. After 
detailing the different kinds of lingas and vessel skulls, Abhinavagupta describes 
the adoration of the rosary and then lists some other objects that can be used to 
aid worship ( Tantraloka 27.44), such as a sword ( khadga ), the sacrificial knife 
0 krpanika ), scissors ( kartari ), and a mirror ( makura ). ‘Alternatively’—as the text 


826 Leach 2012 shows that all the texts of the ratnatraya contain interpolations from the south, 
which can, however, at times be spotted on account of their different doctrinal orientation or 
cultural presuppositions. See for instance Leach 2012, p. 115, observing that the earlier Samhitas 
use a different legitimizing strategy, inasmuch as they do not posit the Veda as the source of the 
authoritativeness of their teachings, as later Samhitas composed in the South would do. The 
earliest texts rather present the Pancaratra tradition as superior to the Vedas because it is more 
effective. Another feature distinguishing more recent, southern texts from earlier, northern ones 
is also the stricter attitude of the former towards the varrta system, whereas the works of the 
ratnatraya have a relatively more open and socially inclusive policy (Leach 2012, pp. 117-19). 

827 As remarked in TAK s.v. pavitraropana, early Saiva sources have no account of this cere¬ 
mony: the earliest extant description of a pavitra offering is possibly that of chapter 36 of the 
Kirana, followed by the testimony of the Somasambhupaddhati. 

828 As in Sanderson 1988, p. 690.1 refer the reader to Sanderson 2007 for an exhaustive study 
of the Kashmiri exegetical tradition. 
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of stanza 49 reads 829 — ‘a manuscript that contains a sequence of such secret scrip¬ 
tures, very pure, copied by initiates. Also in this case, this [same] procedure is 
prescribed.’ The procedure explained in the preceding stanzas for the sword and 
the other objects envisaged the projection of mantras ; referring to the 
Bhairavakulatantra, Abhinavagupta adds (27.45) that all kinds of religious ser¬ 
vices ( upacara ) can be offered to the said objects during the adoration performed 
on the days established by the Kaula observance. Already in chapter 6 of the Ta- 
ntraloka , manuscripts had been referred to as a receptacle of worship, within a 
list including 11 objects in the same category (see 6.2-3). Here the author dis¬ 
cusses the three different types of sthanas, classified into three groups, which are 
prana (breath), deha (body), and bahis (outer object), a category comprising, 
among other things, material worship aids such as mandalas, the rosary, manu¬ 
scripts (pustaka ), an image traced on a human skull (fura), 830 an image painted 
on a cloth ipata), and the icon of a deity (pratima) 

Besides being the object of regular daily worship and meditation (see Tantra- 
loka 12.8), the presence of manuscripts is also envisaged for the performance of 
the annual offering oi pavitras, a rite aimed at repairing all the infringements that 
might have been made in the performance of past rituals. 832 Chapter 28 of the Ta- 
ntraloka specifies that, according to the description of the ceremony given by the 
Ratnamalatantra, the throne of knowledge and the rosary have to be offered a 
pavitra that is ‘like [that] of the teacher’ (guruvat , 28.133), 833 meaning that it had 
to be provided with 108 knots, as stated in the preceding verse. Later on, in the 
description of this ritual according to the Trisirobhairavatantra, the throne of 
knowledge is first mentioned in a list of the recipients of the pavitras (28.156), 


829 Tantraloka, 27A9-. athava pustakam tadrgrahahsastrakramombhitam \ susuddham diksita- 
krtam tatrapy esa vidhih smrtah || 49. 

830 On this, see Sanderson 1986, p. 170 fn. 3. 

831 Tantraloka 6.2-3: sthanabhedas tridhaproktah prane dehe bahis tatha \ pranas capahcadha 
dehe dvidha bahyantaratvatah || 2 mandalam sthandilam patram aksasiitram sapustakam | 
lihgam turam patah pustam pratima murtir eva ca || 3. 

832 This was also the function of the prayascitta (literally ‘atonement’), with the difference that 
while this is performed when a transgression or a mistake takes place, the offering of pavitras is 
carried out at a fixed time every year: the former thus qualifies as an occasional rite (naimittika), 
while the second as an obligatory one ( nitya ). On these considerations, I refer the reader to Brun- 
ner-Lachaux 1968, pp. VI-XII, where it is also stated that, in spite of this classification, some 
works (like the Somasambhupaddhati ) still regard the pavitra offering as an occasional rite (see 
also TAK, s.v. pavitraropana ). 

833 Tantraloka 28.133: astadhikam sivasyoktam citraratnaprapuritam | vidyapithalcsasutradau 
guruvac chivavat punah || 133. 
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then the text prescribes that it has to be offered a pavitra provided with 50 knots 
(28.158). 834 

The same situation, in which manuscripts of scriptures are venerated as part 
of the daily ritual schedule of an initiate and are offered a pavitra during the an¬ 
nual rite, but where no specific ceremony entirely focused on the manuscripts is 
prescribed, is reflected in the influential ritual manual (paddhati ) of an almost 
contemporary of Abhinavagupta, the mid-eleventh century Saivasiddhanta 
teacher Somasambhu. He worked far from Kashmir—though a Kashmiri origin 
has been claimed for him by manuscript sources 835 —being a member of the 
Durvasas lineage attached to the Golaklmatha, according to the already examined 
Malkota pillar inscription from the Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh, dated to 1155 
or 1156 CE (see § 2.4). 836 Somasambhu is the author of the widely known ritual man¬ 
ual that goes by the name of KriydkdndaJ<ramavali, commonly also referred to as 
the ‘Ritual Manual of Somasambhu’ ( Somasambhupaddhati ), composed accord¬ 
ing to a recent estimate in 1048-49 CE. 837 In spite of the differences separating 
Somasambhu’s Saivism ‘of the right’ 838 from Abhinavagupta, and the diversity of 
the two works that we take into consideration—the Tantraloka was conceived as 
a doctrinal, liturgical, and ritual treatise, the Kriyakandakramavali as a ritual 


834 Tantraloka 28.158cd: vidyapithe tu khasarah pratimalihgapithagam || 158. 

835 On the claims that Somasambhu might have descended from a Kashmiri lineage, see Sand¬ 
erson 2007, pp. 245-47. 

836 Pantulu-Rao 1948, SII 10.395. In this epigraph, the explicit mention of Somasambhu as the 
first successor of Sadbhavasambhu is noteworthy, who according to the same record was the 
founder of the monastery. With reference to Somasambhu, the text reads (11. 64-66i s ), ‘who, out 
of compassion, composed an unparalleled ritual manual, as a bridge over the ocean of all Scrip¬ 
tures’ (11.65-66 s i, sakalagamasindhusetum yah paddhatim karuna[L66siiya apratimam babandha ). 

837 Sanderson 2011, p. 5. This dating is based on the information provided by the Soma¬ 
sambhupaddhati manuscript of the University Library of Cambridge, Add. 1406, fol. 74i[u.4-5], ac¬ 
cording to which the work was completed ‘for the use of the excellent Karnaprakasa’ in the first 
decade of his rulership; Sanderson has proposed to identify this sovereign with the Kalacuri king 
Yasahkarna (Sanderson 2007, p. 421 fn. 640); the year of his reign is indicated in the colophon 
by the expression sasamasamvatsare, which Sanderson had first interpreted as a corruption of 
dasama ° (Sanderson 2007, p. 421 fn. 640), meaning thus ‘in the tenth year’, while having more 
recently opted for reading it as saptama°, ‘in the seventh year’ (Sanderson 2011, p. 5). 

838 As for the subdivision of the Saiva tantric traditions, according to a medieval taxonomy, 
into ‘right’ ( daksirta ) and ‘left’ (vama) currents—corresponding to the more orthodox Saiva¬ 
siddhanta, on the one hand, and the more extreme Trika, Kaula, and other non-Saiddhantilca 
sects on the other—see Sanderson 1995, p. 18. 
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manual of private worship 839 —the particular ritual aspects concerning the use of 
manuscripts remain almost unaltered, thus testifying to a certain uniformity at this 
level of the practice. However, a major difference is marked by the circumstance 
that Somasambhu never resorts to the expression ‘throne of knowledge’ 
C vidyapltha ), rather referring to ‘manuscript’ {pustaka ) instead—a possible hint that 
the two words might have been understood as synonyms. The seventh step of the 
daily ritual routine outlined by Somasambhu consists of the ‘Worship of 
Knowledge and the Teacher’ ( vidyagurupuja ), following the ‘Worship of a Brown 
Cow’ ( kapilapuja ), and preceding the ‘Midday Rites’ ( madhyahnikavidhi ). In this 
context the term vidya has to be intended, as in the Sivadharmottara, as a synonym 
of knowledge’s material embodiment in the manuscript: 840 

Then, having revered knowledge with flowers, incense, garlands, and so on, he should wor¬ 
ship in a proper way, with devotion, the two lotuses of the feet of the teacher (1). 

The manuscript is listed among the established substrata for worship in 1.3.102; 841 
as observed by Brunner-Lachaux in her commentary ad loc ., 842 this has to be in¬ 
tended as the cult of the vidyapltha, which another important medieval manual 
of Saivasiddhanta rite, the Kriyakramadyotika by Aghorasiva (mid twelfth cen¬ 
tury), 843 also refers to as part of the daily Saiva routine. Aghorasiva, however, 
places it immediately after the procedures for the adoration of Siva ( sivarcana- 
vidhi), and then splits the vidyagurupuja into the ‘Homage to one’s own teacher’ 
(svagurusaparya ) and the ‘Adoration of the Throne of Knowledge’ ( vidyapitharca- 
na). Unlike Somasambhu, who never actually refers to a cult of the throne of 


839 Brunner-Lachaux 1968, p. II fn. 1, corrects her first impression, according to which this 
manual could have been used both for public and for private rituals, remarking that it was pri¬ 
marily conceived for the private ritual, and the portions that seem to be addressed to a more 
public domain are rather those in which the author has relied too strongly on the scriptures deal¬ 
ing with public ritual. 

However, the ritual pavitraropanas, along with the prayascittas , are not performed in the secret 
space of a private house, nor in that of a temple, but rather in provisionary pavilions ( mandapa ) 
erected in the open space annexed to a house or a temple, depending on the private or public 
nature of the performance (Brunner-Lachaux 1968, p. V). 

840 Somasambhupaddhati 1.7.1: atha vidyam samabhyarcya puspadhupasragadibhih | samyak 
sampujayed bhaktya guros caranapankaje || 1. 

841 Somasambhupaddhati 1.3.102: samadhina tapodhyanadharanabhavanajapaih \ nijamurtau 
guror murtau pustake salile nale || 102. 

842 Brunner-Lachaux 1963, p. 226. 

843 As shown by Goodall 1998, pp. XIII-XVII, fn. 24, the colophon to the Gotrasantati of Agho- 
rasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika states that the work was completed in saka year 1080, corresponding 
to 1157-58 CE. 
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knowledge, Aghorasiva evokes it right away as part of the daily worship, giving 
for it the following basic prescriptions: 84 ' 1 

Following this, in the sector [placed] in the western direction of the god, [he should say:] 
‘Om ham, obeisance to the Throne ofYoga’. Having venerated the throne of knowledge like 
this: ‘Om ham haum, obeisance to the throne of knowledge!’; having venerated the Lord as 
the destroyer of all ignorance, the bestower of all knowledge, residing in the throne of 
knowledge [...] 

Parallel to the attestations of the Tantraloka, the Somasambhupaddhati also tes¬ 
tifies to the use of manuscripts during the annual ceremony of the pavitraro- 
hana , 845 In st. 2.1.26 of the section on the annual offering of the pavitras, the au¬ 
thor mentions the deities who will be invoked in the mandapa during the 
ceremony and who will receive a pure pavitra: m Tor himself, for Ganadhisa, for 
the teacher and his circle, for the manuscript, one \pavitra] each; the same for the 
doors, the guardians of directions, the vases, and so on’. The main recipients of 
pavitras that had been previously described were Siva, the lihgas, Candesa, Ravi, 
and Vahni (2.1.25). Starting with 2.1.51, a further section called the ‘Procedures 
for the Offering of Objects Aimed at the Religious Observance and Rejoicing of 
Siva’ (sivasya vratabhogahgadravyanivedanavidhih) begins. After the instruc¬ 
tions on the ‘protection of the ritually prepared pavitra' ( samskrtapavitraraksa ), 
a section on the vidyagurupujadikam is then introduced, in which the manuscript 
of the Siddhanta scriptures, along with the teacher, is again the recipient of only 
one pavitra, unlike the major deities mentioned before. 847 Always in the context 
of pavitra offering and among the ‘procedure for the rites focused on Siva who 
resides in fire’ agnisthasivarthakriyavidhih (2.1.112-117), a siddhantapustaka is 
again made an object of worship at the end of the puja of Siva residing in fire 
(< agnistha). m 


844 Kriyalcramadyotika, 1.54: tadanu devasya pascimadigbhage om ham yogapithaya namah \ 
om ham haum vidyapithaya namah iti vidyapitham sampujya | sakalajhanaham visvavijhanapra- 
dam isvaram | vidyapithastham adrtya [...] || 54. 

845 This is dealt with in section 1 of Brunner-Lachaux 1968, pp. 2-193. 

846 Somasambhupaddhati 2.1.26: nijamurtau ganadhise gurav artgesu pustake | syad ekaikam 
tatha dvaradikpalakalasadisu || 26. 

847 Somasambhupaddhati 2.1.83cd-84ab: pujite puspadhupadyair dattva siddhantapustake || 
83 guroh padantikam gatva bhaktya dadyatpavitrakam |. 

848 Somasambhupaddhati 2.1.117ab: siddhantapustake dadyat sapranamam pavitrakam. 
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Based on the pavitra ritual is the damanapuja 8 ' 1 9 an annual reparatory offer¬ 
ing of damana plants to Siva; Somasambhu deals with it in connection with the 
pavitraropana and the prayascitta, 850 but in this case he does not envisage man¬ 
uscripts as recipients of damanas. By contrast, the author of a later ritual manual 
also relying on the Kriyakandakramavall, namely the Keralan Isanasiva, 851 inserts 
the throne of knowledge among the recipients of damanas in his ritual manual 
Siddhantasara (also known as Isanasivagurudevapaddhati), and establishes that 
this has to be offered ‘to the throne of knowledge, with its own mantra’ (vidya- 
pithe ca svamantrena ). 852 

Despite attributing to manuscripts the same ritual functions as Abhi- 
navagupta does, Somasambhu thus never refers to the ritual uses of manuscripts 
in the context of the worship of the throne of knowledge. This notion must have 
grown in importance in the Saivasiddhanta ritual manuals of the following cen¬ 
tury, since not only does Aghorasiva refer to it—and does so exactly where 
Somasambhu alludes to the ‘worship of knowledge’—but so does Trilocanasiva, 
a pupil of Aghorasiva and the author of the ‘Explanation of the Ritual Manual of 
Somasambhu’, Somasambhupaddhativyakhya, a work conceived as an elucida¬ 
tion of the Kriyakandakramavall , 853 In this work Trilocana describes the vidyagu- 
rupuja, the ‘worship of knowledge and the teacher’, directly before the midday 


849 This is the opinion of Brunner-Lachaux 1968, p. XII, who surmises the existence of an early 
vasantapuja from which the damana offering could have derived. On the damanotsava see also 
Goodall 2015. 

850 See section 2 of Brunner-Lachaux 1968, pp. 196-220. 

851 The only chronology that one can reconstruct for this author is a relative one, since he cites 
dated works, of which the Siddhantasara by Bhoja (first half of the eleventh century) and the 
Kriyakandakramavall (1048-49 CE) are the earliest; see Sanderson 2014, pp. 23-24 fn.84. 

852 See the commentary on stanza 65 of the text printed by Brunner-Lachaux 1968, in Appendix 
II, p. 363. 

853 Trilocanasiva was a pupil both of Aghorasiva and Jnanasiva; the connection between these 
authors and the works authored by Trilocanasiva are discussed in Goodall 2000, in particular 
pp. 208-14. 

Brunner-Lachaux 1998, p. XLIX, observes that Trilocanasiva presents himself as attached to the 
Amardakasrama ( amardasramadesikanvayabhava[tri]netrasambhuh , see fn. 58), the first among 
the Saiva matha s, as he does in the Siddhantasaravali and the Prayascittasamuccaya. The very 
corrupt state of the transmission of the Somasambhupaddhativyakhya causes Brunner-Lachaux 
to admit that (1998, p. LI) ‘si des manuscrits plus corrects venaient a etre decouverts, il faudrait 
l'editer pour contribuer a la connaissance du sivaisme des environs du XHIeme siecle, anterieur 
a l'intervention des auteurs tamouls’. Brunner-Lachaux also devotes the second appendix of the 
fourth volume (1998) of the Somasambhupaddhati edition to Trilocanasiva. 

The Prayascittasamuccaya attributed to Trilocanasiva has recently been critically edited and 
translated by Sathyanarayanan (2015), with an introduction by Goodall. 
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rites, immediately linking this puja to the veneration of the throne of knowledge, 
and quoting in support a stanza attributed to the Mrgendra, which corresponds 
to Kriyapada 3.56cd-57ab: 854 

Now the worship of knowledge and the teacher. Now [one should worship] knowledge and 
the one devoted to knowledge at the same [time]. This has been said in the honorable 
Mrgendra: ‘The one who opts for a condensed form [of the rite] will worship the Lord also 
on a throne of knowledge, with a single utterance, (56) / Making offers by means of gar¬ 
lands, perfumes, incense, and food’. 

Trilocanasiva then goes on by describing the worship of the teacher [gurupuja, 
pag. 76-77), for which he relies on a quotation from Kirana 24.4-5 associating 
this practice with the worship of the yogapitha. Before switching to the descrip¬ 
tion of the midday rites, Trilocanasiva devotes a few lines to the procedures for 
the sastradhyayana, the ‘study of the treatises’ (pag. 77). Despite having just pre¬ 
scribed the worship of manuscripts, but consistently with the principle of the in- 
itiatic transmission of knowledge, the process of learning is said to happen ‘solely 
from the explanation of the teacher’ ( guruvalcyad eva). The manuscript seems 
therefore not to play any textual function, but a purely ritualistic one. 

That throne of knowledge can be used as a perfect synonym for a manuscript 
had already been stated by Trilocanasiva in the chapter on ritual substances, 
where the term is used as a gloss oipustaka (pag. 63); in commenting upon this 
statement, Trilocanasiva refers again to Mrgendra, Kriyapada 3.56cd, this time 
cited without attribution, followed by a half stanza quoted from the Jnana- 
ratnavali, a work of Jnanasiva, also referred to as Jnanasambhu: 855 

Alternatively, one should worship a throne of knowledge of incalculable measure, provided 
with its texts. 

Note that the phrasing of this line suggests that the throne of knowledge is not 
understood as a synonym of manuscript tout court, but rather as the cultic throne 
on which the manuscripts are laid. This is the meaning with which the term will 
be mostly used in twelfth- and post-twelfth-century scriptures and ritual manu¬ 
als. Jnanasiva was, along with Aghorasiva, a teacher of Trilocanasiva, and is 


854 Somasambhupaddhativyakhya, p. 76: atha vidyagurupuja \ athety ekena vidyam vidyabhi- 
yuktam [em.; abhiyutam Cod.] | tad uktam srimanmrgendre \ vidyapithe ’pi matvaivam [Mrg; 
matraivam Cod.] ekoccarena pujayet | sraggandhadupanaivedyaih samasarucir isvaram | iti. 

855 The whole passage reads (Somasambhupaddhativyakhya p. 63): pustake vidyapithe \ tad 
uktam | vidyapithe’pi matvaivam ekoccarena pujayet \ iti | vidyapitham kotimatram pujayed va 
svasamhitam [vasya samhitam Cod.] | iti. 
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identified in manuscript sources as a Brahmin originating from South India but 
living in Varanasi. 856 The above cited line from the Mrgendra is also quoted in the 
JMnaratnavali , 857 In the same way as his contemporaries, Aghorasiva and Tri- 
locanasiva, Jnanasiva does not devote much attention to the description of a rit¬ 
ual focused on the throne of knowledge, but limits his references to some inter¬ 
spersed mentions. Since the manuscript is considered one of the ‘six substrata of 
worship’, 858 the throne of knowledge is referred to among the various recipients 
of worship and offerings, such as the teachers and the yogins , 859 which again 
points at throne of knowledge being a synonym oipustaka manuscript. Note that 
the verse quoted by Trilocanasiva is traceable in two points of the work: one in 
the form that Trilocana quotes, and a second time within a quotation attributed 
to the Brhatkalottara, in which the line is however reported with a slightly differ¬ 
ent variant. 860 

These aspects of twelfth and pre-twelfth-century Saiva rite find partial con¬ 
firmation in the Pancaratra tradition, which attests the use of manuscripts or of 
the throne of knowledge during the pavitra offerings. An example of this is pro¬ 
vided by the Jayakhyasamhita and the Naradiyasamhita. The first simply men¬ 
tions the throne of knowledge, along with vases, sacrificial spoons, bells, and the 
rosary (see 21.23), as one of the implements that have to be adorned in the pre¬ 
paratory phases of the pavitra ceremony. A more exhaustive reference can be 
found in the Naradiyasamhita, again in the description of the preparation of the 


856 See Goodall 2000, p. 212 fn. 22. 

857 JMnaratnavali, p. 152. 

858 JMnaratnavali, p. 26: ‘The worship of the sun, the offering to the self, the lirtga, the fire, the 
teacher, and the manuscript: thus is the worship of Siva always called “six-based”’; suryo- 
pasthanam atmejyam lingagnigurupustakam | iti nityam samakhyatam sadadharam sivarcanam 
11 iti. The text of this quotation, which Jnanasiva mentions without attribution, is closely followed 
by a reference to the worship of the vidyapitha (see following footnote). 

859 See JMnaratnavali, p. 26: ‘The knowledge [obtained] from the worship of the vidyapitha, 
this is all [obtained] from the worship of the teacher’; vidyapitharcanaj jMnam tat sarvam 
gurupujanat. See also JMnaratnavali, p. 272: ‘The leftovers of the offerings of the teacher, of the 
fire and the vidyapitha, of the Ganas, the elephants, and the yogins, of the Mothers, the Yalcsas, 
and the Ambilcas, [are] equally [addressed] to Siva’; gurvagnividyapithanam gananagendra- 
yoginam | matryaksakambikadinam nirmalyam ca sive yatha ||. 

860 The first occurrence is at p. 154, while for the second one see JMnaratnavali, p. 472: ‘Alter¬ 
natively one should worship a vidyapitha having the dimensions of a storehouse’; vidyapitham 
kosamatram pujayed vd svasamhitam. The variant reading kosamatram instead of kotimatram 
does not make sense, and it is likely to have developed just from a corruption of the latter; the 
preceding stanza, dealing with the vidyapuja, is unfortunately broken in the manuscript to 
which I had access. 
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same rite. After the setting up of a mandapa (36), provided with a vedi-altar in the 
east (43), the teacher is impelled to prepare a throne tpitha) on which he will place 
vessels containing different types of water; then, after worshipping god in a vase, 
he will have to worship a manuscript on a throne especially built for it: 861 

Having made a throne (pithika ) with rice, provided with the features explained above; (46) 
/ Having enveloped a manuscript in a cloth, there the teacher, facing eastward, should wor¬ 
ship the sattva, [reciting] the mulamantra, by means of fragrances and so on, o twice-born! 
(47) 

Unlike the attestations documented both in the Saivasiddhanta and in the Tantra- 
loka of the Trika school, this occurrence in the Pancaratra confirms the presence of 
manuscripts of the scriptures during the reparatory pavitra offerings, but does not 
explicitly regard them as recipients oipavitras. 


4.2 The Installation of the Throne of Knowledge 

An important shift in the tantric accounts of the cult of manuscripts is marked by 
the Kamika, one of the Siddhantatantras that were first composed in the south. 
Contrary to previous beliefs, the Kamika, which is divided into a Purvakamika and 
an Uttarakamika , 862 seems to have been known at early times, since passages that 
are still extant in the text have recently been identified among the citations which 
were made without attribution by Jnanasiva in the already mentioned Jnana- 
ratnavali. 863 Therefore, it follows that at least those portions had been composed 
and were known by that time. Analogously to the hitherto examined sources, the 
Uttarakamika mentions manuscripts as recipients of the pavitras during the 


861 Naradiyasamhita, 23.46cd-47: salibhih pithikam krtva purvaval laksananvitam || 46 
pustakam vasasa acchadya tatra sattvam yajet tatah | mulamantrena gandhadyair acaryah 
prahmukho dvija || 47. 

862 The version that has come down to us is divided into a purvabhaga (‘first portion’) and an 
uttarabhaga (‘second portion’); these denominations can be merged with the general title of the 
work, the two sections being hence called Purvakamikagama/Purvakamika and Uttarakami- 
kagama/Uttarakamika. Brunner-Lachaux 1980-81, p. 54 fn. 12, observes that the connection be¬ 
tween the two parts is clear when one looks at the final verses of the Purvakamika and the begin¬ 
ning of the Uttarakamika although, as she further notes, the latter seems to be a rather hetero¬ 
geneous collection, containing various elements that are sometimes even in contradiction with 
the Purvakamika. The contents of the Purvakamika have been summed up in Bhatt and Dagens 
1977. 

863 Sanderson 2009, p. 279 fn. 663, where he attributes this information to a lecture given by 
Goodall in the Early Tantra Workshop held in 2008 in Kathmandu. 
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pavitraropana, SM and lists manuscripts among the objects to impart on an initiate 
during the consecration of acaryas (acaryabhiseka; see Uttarakamika 24.44a); at 
the same time, this scripture, mainly conceived for detailing public temple ritu¬ 
als, gives an exhaustive description of the installation of the throne of know¬ 
ledge. 

The ‘installation of the throne of knowledge’ ( vidyapithapratistha ) is dealt with 
in chapter 67 of the Uttarakamika; this chapter is divided into two parts, of which 
only the last, and also shortest, section actually deals with an original ritual of in¬ 
stallation (67.39-48). The initial aim of the first 38 stanzas is an exhaustive defini¬ 
tion of vidya, which encompasses many of her formal aspects: the languages in 
which knowledge finds expression (67.1 and 18-21), the external appearance of 
manuscripts (67.3-6), the people who are authorised to copy a manuscript (67.7- 
8), the procedures and rules for writing (67.10-18), and the advantages brought 
about by this operation (67.26-38). Literal references to the gift of knowledge are 
made in stanzas 19 and 22-23. As is foreseeable, it is in this first part of the chapter 
that the borrowings from Sivadharmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya are concentrated. 
Among all southern tantras attesting the ritual of the installation of the throne of 
knowledge, the Uttarakamika is unique insofar as it juxtaposes the instructions 
on the installation with those on the gift of knowledge, which are deeply inspired 
by—sometimes entirely borrowed from—the Sivadharmottara. As already ob¬ 
served in the introduction to this chapter, the only other text from the same cul¬ 
tural background apart from the Acintyavisvasadakhya that mixes the two topics 
of the gift of knowledge and the vidyapithapratistha is the manual Atmartha- 
pujapaddhati by Vedajnana II, with one big difference: while the Uttarakamika 
borrows and readapts the text from the Sivadharmottara silently, just as the 
Devipurana does (see §§ 1.3 and 2.5), the ritual manual by Vedajnana is a digest 
based on the practice of extensively quoting from its authorities, which are 
acknowledged in most cases (always in the case of the quotations from Sivadha¬ 
rmottara chapter 2). Unlike chapter 91 of the Devipurana, however, which uses 
the stanzas dealing with the main ritualistic phases of the gift of knowledge from 
the Sivadharmottara, the Uttarakamika selects different portions from the early 
Saiva work (see Appendix 2): though referring to the gift of knowledge, the south¬ 
ern scripture avoids reference to the actual donation of manuscripts, and try to 


864 See Uttarakamika 18.73cd: ‘Having offered a pavitra to the manuscript of the Siddhanta 
scriptures and to one’s own teacher’; siddhantapustake datva svagurau capavitrakam || 73. Later 
on in the same chapter the text instructs a student again to offer a pavitra to the teacher and the 
manuscript, after having worshipped Siva (see Uttarakamika 18.105cd-106a: devam sampujya 
gurave saiddhantepustake ’pi ca || 105 datvapavitram [...]). 
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present the gift of knowledge as a sectarian impartation of Saiva teachings, both 
in oral and written form, from teacher to pupil. Ritual procedures for the copying 
of the text are described in this chapter of the Uttarakamika as completely inde¬ 
pendent from the Sivadharmottara, while other sections concerning the mistakes 
to avoid in the transcription, the definition of vidyadana, and its eulogy are 
strongly dependent on the early Saiva work. 

The Uttarakamika’s account starts by introducing details on the ‘place of the 
vidya’ (vidyasthana , 67.2), 865 a temporary construction where the ritual will take 
place, then on the measurements of the manuscript (67.2-4). This is typical for 
other Siddhanta sources, and is required by the procedures of an installation rit¬ 
ual. The reader receives further information on the materials of which this man¬ 
uscript should consist (67.5-7). These prescriptions encompass a wide range of 
possibilities, from the most attested writing substance—birchbark and palm 
leaf—to harder supports such as metal and stones. 866 While specifying that only 
teachers and pupils are allowed to write, the text especially forbids access to such 
activity by the non-initiates, by stating that: 867 ‘The wise should not allow a non¬ 
initiate to write this Saiva knowledge, nor should he read in the presence of non¬ 
initiates (8).’ The instructions concerning the transcription are very essential: the 
copying must take place after worshipping Siva, ‘the alphabet’ ( matrkam , 67.10) 


865 Uttarakamika 67.2: ‘One should arrange a place for knowledge ( vidyasthana ) in a palace 
and so on, in the four cardinal directions [or] in correspondence with the respective intermediate 
points, as well as in a place that is [well] divided and taught by [other] devotees (2)’; prasadadau 
caturdiksu tadvidiksv antaralake \ bhaktoktasthanake vdpi vidyasthanam prakalpayet || 2. 

866 Uttarakamika 67.5-6: ‘Only the teacher or the pupil (st. 7) should write with beautiful let¬ 
ters [on a support] which is a construction of birchbark sheets, or sritadi leaves, or palm leaves, 
[on a support] of gold or other [metals] (5) / As well as of stones or wood’; bhurjatvaklai- 
lasambhutam sritadidalam eva vd | talasambhutapatram vd suvarrtadibhir vinirmitam || 5 
sailadarukrtam vdpi lekhayed aksaraih subhaih | [...] desikah sisya eva vd [...] || 7. 

867 Uttarakamika 67.8: pasuna lekhayen naitac chivajnanam prayatnatah \ na samipe pasunam 
tu l<uryad adhyayanam budhah || 8. 

Although this statement seems to contrast the open, non-sectarian approach observed in the 
Sivadharmottara and the Devipurana, we must remember here that Saiddhantika initiation was 
available for candidates regardless of castes, although social differences were also kept in the 
community of initiates, as shown by Sanderson 2009, p. 284ff. Sanderson notes that the ap¬ 
pointed acaryas could only teach his peers or inferiors. Therefore, a Brahmin could teach initi¬ 
ates from all four castes, while a Ksatriya was supposed to teach only other Ksatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras, and so on (Sanderson 2009, p. 285). As regards the Kamikagma, Sanderson observes 
that the text was among those which even allowed to initiate untouchables, although by means 
of a lower-level initiation (2009, p. 288 and fn. 688). The opening of the initiation to the four 
castes started by the Siddhanta is, in Sanderson’s view, a significant contribution to social inte¬ 
gration, a sphere in which Saivism played an important role in the early Middle Ages. 
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and the teacher, in a perfumed room and ‘surrounded by pure Saiva initiates’ 
(.suddhasaivasamavrte , 67.12). The text also pays attention to the mistakes to be 
avoided while copying a manuscript, reporting almost literally the injunctions of 
Sivadharmottara 2.7-11, with some adaptations (and corruptions, in spite of the 
recommendations given by the text): 868 

The wise will not allow writing anything wrong, thanks to reciters [who read] exactly what 
is written. The one who would restore the former correctness (st. 17) of the Saiva knowledge, 
which in the course of time has been damaged due to carelessness (13) / [And], containing 
too few or too many syllables ( unatiriktavarnasya ), has been carelessly copied; whose read¬ 
ings have been rendered careleslessly, which has been destroyed by people with little intel¬ 
ligence, (14) / And has been corrected by masters who are endowed with little knowledge; 
which is endowed with meaningless statements and contains repetitions, (15) / Which, on 
the level of meaning, contains internal contradictions [or is] in contradiction with its own 
doctrines; which has been severely damaged with respect to the metrics and that doesn’t 
have words and meanings that are connected; (16) / [The man who properly restores the 
former correctness of this knowledge of Siva], endowed here and there with these and other 
defects, is a clever teacher. (17) 

The following verses reproduce the definition of the gift of knowledge given by the 
Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara in its initial stanzas, in which the gift is 
essentially seen as consisting of an oral impartation of teachings from teacher to 
pupil, specifying that the languages of instruction could have been either Sanskrit 
or Prakrit. On the one hand, the author of chapter 67 of the Uttarakamika remains 
faithful to this definition, while, on the other hand, broadening it by extending the 
range of possible languages to be used in the teaching process. In addition to ‘pure 
Sanskrit words’ and Prakrit, the text states that it is also possible to construct sen¬ 
tences in Dravidian and local languages ( desabhasa ), as well as to resort to scrip¬ 
tural authorities written in those languages: 869 


868 Uttaralcamilca 67.13-17: nasuddham lekhayed vidvan yathalikhitapathakaih \ sivajhanasya 

kalena pranastasya pramadatah || 13 unatiriktavarnasya likhitasya pramadatah \ 

pramadikrtapathasya nasitasyalpabuddhibhih || 14 alpajhanasamopetair deary aih sodhitasya ca 
| vyarthaih padair upetasya punaruktasya carthatah || 15 purvottaraviruddhasya svasiddhanta- 
virodhatah | chandasativa nastasya sabdartharahitasya ca || 16 ityevamadibhir dosair upetasya 
kvacit kvacit | yah karoti puman samyak samskaram desikah sudhih || 17. 

869 Uttaralcamilca 67.18-21: sivatatvarthavidvan yah sa vidyaparamesvarah [Cod.; vidyah 
paramesvarah ed.] | adhyapayec chanais sisyan sivabhalctan prabodhayet || 18 sivavidyanusarena 
vidyadanam tad ucyate | samskrtair dramidair valcyair desabhasaprakarakaih || 19 prakrtaprabha- 
vaih sabdaih visuddhaih samskrtair api | atra laukikasabdais ca yas sisyam anurupatah || 20 
desabhasadyupayais ca tathabhutagamair api \ pradesavartibhis sarvadesastham bodhayed yatha 
|| 21 . 
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One who knows the meaning of the reality of Siva, that one, supreme lord of knowledge, 
will gradually teach students [and] awaken the devotees of Siva (18) /—On the authority of 
the Saiva knowledge this is called a gift of knowledge—by means of sentences in Sanskrit, 
Dravidian languages, [and] various types of local languages; (19) / By means of words orig¬ 
inating in the Prakrit languages, as well as using pure Sanskrit [words] and, for this pur¬ 
pose, [even] common words; [as well as one] who would instruct a pupil in a proper way 
(20) / Regardless of where he resides, and by means of local languages as well as through 
scriptures of this kind, which are [namely] adapt to [the different] regions. (21) 

The succinct observations made by the Uttarakamika, based on the model of the 
Sivadharmottara, contextualise the latter in the socio-linguistic reality of medie¬ 
val south India, where the rise of Sanskrit as a vehicle of literature takes place 
side by side with the growth of local languages as a means of high expression. 
The chapter, after all, had started with a definition of vidya as divided into two 
categories on a language basis; a knowledge expressed in Sanskrit, and a 
knowledge that finds expression in all other languages. 870 The Uttarakamika does 
not only conceive of a variety of languages but, coherently, also of a variety of 
scripts, prescribing that manuscripts could be copied by means of Tetters origi¬ 
nating from different regions’, provided that these letters are beautifully made, 
and that the margins of the manuscript are left blank. 871 

This passage is followed by a eulogy of the gift of knowledge based on further 
parallels from Sivadharmottara chapter 2, without substantial changes: in a 
purely Puranic style, the sponsors and material executors of the gift of knowledge 
are promised to be rewarded after death with the attainment of the town of Siva. 872 


870 Uttarakamika 67.1: ‘I will concisely explain the installation of the throne of knowledge. And 
this knowledge is said [to be] twofold: the one in Sanskrit [and] that on different topics. (1)’; 
vidyapithapratistham tu pravaksyami samasatah | sa ca vidya dvidha prolcta samskrtanyarthaketi 
ca || 1. 

871 Uttarakamika 76.9: ‘He should have [somebody] write this [sivajnana] using beautiful letters 
originating from different regions; by [marking] an upright line he should not allow to write in the 
margins of the leaf. (9)’; nanadesasamudbhutair aksaraih kantisamyutaih \ lekhayed rjupanktya tarn 
patraprante na lekhayet || 9. 

872 Uttarakamika 67.26-30ab: ‘How many letters may be in the manuscript of the Saiva 
knowledge, so many thousands of yugas the donor [will dwell] in the town of Siva. (26) / A wise 
man, having rescued ten ancestors and ten members of the family, the mothers, fathers and le¬ 
gitimate wives, and having reached Heaven together with them, (27) / Having placed all of them 
in Heaven, he will himself reach the town of Siva. The one who will recite one stanza of the Saiva 
knowledge, or even half of that (28) / [Who] will read it, as well as meditate upon it, will write it or 
make [somebody] write it, and will listen very concentrated and reflect upon its meaning, (29) / 
Who will make the others listen to it, great is the fruit of his merits!’; yavadaksarasamkhyah syuh 
sivajnanasya pustake | tavadyugasahasrani data sivapure narah 11 26 dasa purvan samuddhrtya 
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The addressee of the exhortations to practise the gift of knowledge is designated 
as the king in stanzas 30cd-32, which have no parallel in the Sivadharmottara. 
Here the Uttarakamika urges not only the practise of the gift of knowledge, but 
also the protection of those who are involved in it, a protection that will result in 
the increase of the king’s power and an enlargement of his kingdom: 873 

And [he who], by means of food, covers and so on, (30) / Would duly protect somebody 
versed in the Saiva knowledge, he will get the fruit of a gift of knowledge; or else, [one who] 
will finance it gains exactly that fruit. (31)/ The king in whose kingdom the Brahmins per¬ 
form the explanation of the Saiva knowledge, this king thrives, [as well as] the kingdom; he 
[becomes] a powerful supreme chief. (32) 

After eulogising the knowledge of the ‘pure Saivas’ ( suddhasaivas ), which is said to 
bestow fruits on all the people, the Uttarakamika eventually focuses on the proce¬ 
dures for the installation of the throne of knowledge (67.39-48). The Puranic-like 
gift of knowledge treated in the first part of the chapter and the tantric ceremony of 
the installation expounded in the final ten stanzas are not explicitly connected, the 
junction between the two sections being exemplified by a half stanza reading: 874 
‘Thus is the power of knowledge; now [its] installation will be described’. On the 
basis of the observations made above, concerning the similarities between the pro¬ 
cedures for the installation of icons and those for the installation of the throne of 
knowledge, one can deduce that the first stanzas of Uttarakamika 67, on the de¬ 
scription of writing substances, as well as of the script and the language to be em¬ 
ployed in a manuscript, fulfil exactly the function of establishing the external fea¬ 
tures of the ritual focus of the installation rite. Starting with the stanzas on the 
copying of the manuscript, the text no longer describes the ritual tools, but the rit¬ 
ual itself: on the basis of the comparison with the Sivarcanacandrika and other 
sources (see also the Pauskarasamhita and the Atmarthapujapaddhati), which 
foresee the copying of the manuscript immediately before its installation, one 
can, however, regard these procedures as a preparatory act to the ritual itself (see 
below and § 4.3). 


dasa vamsyams ca buddhiman | matfh pitrn dharmapatnim ca fair svargam samavapya ca || 27 
svarge samsthapya tan sarvan svayam sivapuram vrajet \ api slokam tadardham va sivajhanasya 
yah pathet || 28 vacayec cintayed vapi likhed va lekhayet tu va | smuyad ekacittas tu tadartham 
ca vicarayet || 29 anyebhyah sravayed yas tu tasyapunyaphalam mahat |. 

873 Uttarakamika 67.30cd-32: sivajhanabhiyuktam ca [em.; sivajnanabhiyuktasya ed.] bho- 
janacchadanadibhih || 30 a samaptes tu samraksed vidyadanaphalam labhet | mulyena karayed 
vatha tad eva phalam asnute || 31 yasya rastre sivajhanavyakhyanam vartate dvijah | sa raja 
vardhate rastram sa rajadhipa urjitah || 32. 

874 Uttarakamika 67.39cd: evam vidyaprabhava<h> syat sthapanam vaksyate ’dhuna || 39. 
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The procedures for the actual installation again start with considerations on the 
place where the ritual will be performed. This is designated as a ‘hall of knowledge’ 
C vidyasala , 67.40), on the model of the words attested in the Sivadharmottara and 
in inscriptions when they denote the space where teaching activities take place (see 
§ 2.3); or simply a prasada, or a pillared hall ( mandapa , 67.40). These indications 
are followed by the dimensions of the throne ( Uttarakamika 67.41cd-42). The pro¬ 
cedures explained in this part of the chapter avoid any direct reference to manu¬ 
scripts, as the installation of the throne of knowledge mainly happens through the 
worship of Siva, Rudra, and other minor deities, the practice of homa and the pro¬ 
jection of mantras. The first step after the preparation of the throne is the purifica¬ 
tion of the hall by sprinkling the five products of the cow (67.44); following this, the 
sacrificer should prepare a sthandila 875 and introduce the pitha, then placing it on 
the top of a cloth. After preparing a seat ( asana ) and other paraphernalia for Siva, 
one is urged to worship Siva in the ‘Siva sector’ and Rudra in the ‘Rudra sector’, 
respectively. 876 After the worship of different vases, the executor of the ritual has to 
worship the Lords of Knowledge ( vidyesa , 67.46) 877 and then to practice homa 
(67.47). In the final stanza, the subject of the ritual actions is referred to as ‘one who 
has taken the fee’ ( sampraptadaksinah , 67.48), and the ritual is ended by the pro¬ 
jection of mantras. 

The text of chapter 67 of the Uttarakamika is reproduced almost identically 
in chapter 65 of the Acintyavisvasadakhya (see Appendix 2). One remarkable dif¬ 
ference regards the location that the latter designates as appropriate for the per¬ 
formance of the ritual, although this information mostly derives from a textual 
corruption of Uttarakamika 67.2. The Acintyavisvasadakhya establishes that the 
worship of scriptures has to take place: 878 ‘Either in a palace, or in a monastery, 
in a pure place, as well as in a house, or else in a place that is [well] taught by 
[other] devotees, or within all tirthas (2)’. Furthermore, in the description of the 


875 Starting with Vedic literature on ritual, the word sthandila denotes the sacrificial ground in 
the domestic ( grhya ) rites; alternative words are agnyayatanadesa, agnyayatana, and agnyalaya 
(see Einoo 2005, p. 33 and fn. 72); according to some of the Grhyasutras, ritual works on domestic 
Vedic rites, a specific mark of the sthandila is the presence of lines (called laksana or lekhas ) 
drawn on the ground (Einoo 2005, pp. 33-34). 

876 Uttarakamika 67.45cd: sivabhede sivah pujyo rudrabhede sa eva hi || 45. 

877 The vidyesa or vidyesvara are the eight powers of Siva acting directly in the impure world, 
namely Ananta, Suksma, Sivottama, Ekanetra, Ekarudra, Trimurti, Srilcantha, and Sikhandin 
(Talcashima 2005, p. 118 fn. 15). 

878 Acintyavisvasadakhya 65.2: prasade va mathe vapi suddhadese grhe ’pi va \ bhaktokta- 
sthanake vapi sarvatirthantaralake || 2. 
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installation ritual, the Acintyavisvasadakhya makes a more explicit reference to 
the worship of the ‘Saiva knowledge’ in the course of the installation. 879 

A Pancaratra equivalent of the Saivasiddhanta ritual of the installation of the 
throne of knowledge is described in chapter 41 of the Pauskarasamhita, which 
accounts for a procedure called jhanapratisthana in the first stanza of this section 
(actually corresponding to stanza 78 of the chapter) and vidyapithapratisthana in 
the last one. This version presents significant differences with the Saiva equiva¬ 
lent of the Uttarakamika, though still providing some parallels. Firstly, the core 
of the ceremony is the same, since the ritual in the Pauskarasamhita is also con¬ 
structed around the veneration of manuscripts on a seat or throne. The Utta- 
rakamika had called the object to install the ‘Saiva knowledge’, and in the refer¬ 
ences to the sivabheda and the rudrabheda one could read an allusion to the 
renowned taxonomy of the 28 Saiva tantras. On the contrary, the Pauskara- 
samhita starts the paragraph on the installation of the throne of knowledge with 
a prescription to collect for this purpose works of a different nature: these are 
called the ‘true scriptures’ ( sadagama , 41.79), and those to be directly mentioned 
are the Pancaratra texts, followed by all the Vedas and the Vedangas, the Smrtis, 
and the Upasmrtis, along with the Itihasas and philosophical treatises. 880 There¬ 
fore, the ritual described in the Pauskarasamhita resembles the Puranic descrip¬ 
tions more closely than the Saiva tantric version. The influence of the Sivadha- 
rmottara is also clear in this source, though limited to some scattered references. 
For instance, a reference to the external aspects of their manuscripts is made by 
mentioning the use of nadinagarakair (sic!) varnair, the ‘letters of the Nandi- 
nagari’ ( Pauskarasamhita 41.80), a feature shared by many of the Puranic de¬ 
scriptions of the gift of knowledge. Its first attestation ultimately dates back to 
the Sivadharmottara (§ 2.1). The procedures that are singled out in the following 
verses envisage inserting the manuscript into a box that should be sealed by tying 
it with a resistant cord. 881 Once the manuscript has been prepared, the Pauskara 
gives generic information on the location where the main puja should take place, 
which is to be a ‘well-known place’, well-attended by twice-borns, provided with 


879 Acintyavisvasadakhya 65.38: ‘And the teacher will worship the Saiva knowledge on another 
seat that has been taught to be in accordance with the rule. [He] will sprinkle with the five prod¬ 
ucts of the cow the wisdom designated as Saiva knowledge’; vidhyuktasanake canye sivajhanam 
yajed guruh | proksayet pahcagavyena sivajhdndkhydvidydtam \ | 38. 

880 Pauskarasamhita 41.79-80cd: parisuddhan samuccitya pahcaratriyasamcayan \ 
sadagamadikan krtsnan vedavedahgasamyutan || 79 smrtismrtyantaropetan itihasasamanvitan \ 
anviksakibhir vidyabhis sasabdakhyabhih samvrtan |. 

881 Pauskarasamhita 41.80ef-81ab: nadinagarakair (sic!) varnair vividhan varnasamcayan \ 
purayitva viniksipya saputesv (sic!) aksayesu ca || 80 grathayitva sitadyena sutrena sudrdhena tu. 
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a building made of stones, variously embellished. 882 The text then describes the 
iconography of Vagisvari, the goddess of speech, whose representation is one of 
the decorations of this place and who also counts among her emblems a collec¬ 
tion of treatises ( sastrasamcaya , 41.84). In this place, a white-dressed, pure offi¬ 
ciant should place the sastrasamgrahapustakas (41.86), enveloped in a cloth, on 
a foldable seat of iron ( lohayantrasana 41.86), and worship them there by means 
of the twelve-syllable mantra. Note that at 41.82 the place where the ritual is sup¬ 
posed to take place is described as ‘endowed with an iron tool’ ( lohayantrasa- 
manvitam), probably referring to the seat on which the manuscripts will be laid 
and worshipped. After an invocation to Visnu, one is instructed to again venerate 
the 883 ‘Vedic and Vedantic [texts], adorned with the true scriptures starting with 
the Purana of the Bhagavan’. The final part of this section seems to allude to the 
act of ‘donating knowledge’, though it is not completely clear if this implies an 
act of donating manuscripts or imparting teachings: the reader is told that one 
‘should donate this teaching for preserving / in an act of preserving’ the jnana- 
kosa, a term that is attested in Sanskrit texts as a synonym for manuscripts (see 
for instance § 2.3). 884 The following half-verse clearly alludes to a reading that 
should take place in a temple, thus reproducing a sequence of activities (dona¬ 
tion of a manuscript to a temple and its recitation) that would be coherent with 
the procedures taught by the Sivadharmottara. 

The procedures taught in the Pauskarasamhita and their echoing of some of 
the Sivadharmottara’s instructions are features shared by a further textual 
source, which is a Pancaratra text that has been partially subsumed under a late 
Purana, and is now accessible in part only thanks to this case of extensive textual 
borrowing. I refer here to the eclectic work that goes by the title of Agnipurana, 
whose composite and encyclopaedic nature has been a known fact to scholars 
since early times: Hazra, who calls the text ‘a cyclopaedia in miniature’, rightly 
noted the ‘spurious character’ of chapters 21-106, which abruptly break the nar¬ 
rative of the first 20 chapters, suggesting, on account of parallels existing be¬ 
tween these Agnipurana chapters and the Hayasirsapahcaratra, that a first group 
(corresponding to chapters 21-70) contains ‘most probably summaries of one or 


882 Pauskarasamhita 41.81cd-82: susthire suprasiddhe ca nrpanagarasevite || 81 dvijositebhyah 
samkirne satsamuhena palite | samipe ’smamayavesma lohayantrasamanvitam || 82. 

883 Pauskarasamhita 41.90: uktvaivam arcayed bhuyo vedavedantavigraham \ sadagamadyair 
bhagavatpuranadyair alahkrtam \ | 90. 

884 Pauskarasamhita 41.94: lcrtva tacchasanam dadyaj jhanakosanupalane \ tasmin devagrhe 
pascad brahmacari [em.; brahmacarls ed.] tu pathayet || 94. 
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more of the Pancaratra Samhitas’. 885 Hazra further observes that the following 
chapters 71-106 do not seem to be connected to the former, and comments upon 
the encyclopaedic nature of the Agnipurana by calling attention to the many sum¬ 
maries contained in it—abridgements of the main Itihasas, but also of works like 
the metrical treatise attributed to Pingala and the Amarakosa— as well as to the 
subsumption into the Agnipurana of entire chapters from the Naradasmrti, the 
Yajhavalkyasmrti and the Visnupurana , 886 More recently, Sanderson has recog¬ 
nised that chapters 72-90 and 92-103 of the Agnipurana depend entirely on the 
Somasambhupaddhati, while Rastelli could document the connections existing 
between the Agnipurana and the Pancaratra tradition by detecting and examining 
textual borrowings from the Jayakhyasamhita and the Hayasirsapahcaratra. 687 

The Sivadharmottara also seems to have been known to the redactors of the 
Agnipurana: as Goodall remarks, the depiction of the throne of worship in chapter 
10 of the Sivadharmottara has numerous literal parallels in Agnipurana 373, to the 
point that the majority of the lines of the latter can be found in the former. 888 Lexical 
similarities show that the gift of knowledge account of the Sivadharmottara may 
have inspired the description of the throne of knowledge installation in Agnipurana 
63, although this might also be the result of secondary influence. According to Ras- 
telli’s reconstruction of the textual borrowings from the Hayasirsapahcaratra trace¬ 
able in the Agnipurana, chapter 63 of the latter belongs to a block of text that was 
strongly influenced by the Pancaratra work. 889 It is thus more likely that the 
Hayasirsapahcaratra was influenced by the Sivadharmottara, and that that part 
of the work was then subsumed under the Agnipurana. However, caution is 
needed on this point: the relevant section of the Hayasirsapahcaratra is in fact 
still unpublished, and Rastelli’s deductions, while convincing, are for that matter 
only based on a comparison between the contents of Agnipurana 62-69 and the 


885 Hazra 1940, p. 136. 

886 Hazra 1940, p. 137. 

887 See Sanderson in Brunner-Lachaux 1998, p. LIX fn. 81, and Rastelli 2007. 

888 Goodall 2011, p. 247. In footnote 112 on the same page the author further stresses the simi¬ 
larities existing between Sivadharmottara 10 and Jayakhyasamhita 12, acknowledging Marion 
Rastelli for this information. 

889 See Rastelli 2007, p. 194 and pp. 227-29. Note that Rastelli detects several sources for Agni- 
purarta 21-70, concluding (see pp. 225-29) that the first section (22-30) is based on the 
Naradiyasamhita, the second one (31-38) is influenced by the Visnudharma, while the last one 
(39-70), ascribed to Hayagriva, derives from the Hayasirsapahcaratra, ‘although the source of 
the AP [sciZ. Agnipurana] may not necessarily have been identical with the present version of the 
text’ (Rastelli 2007, p. 229). 
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titles given by Smith for chapters 1-39 of Hayasirsapancaratra’ s samkarsana- 
kanda. 890 However, this comparison shows that the Agnipurana in fact seems to 
follow the Pancaratra text very closely. With regard to the topic of this study, Ras- 
telli shows that Agnipurana 63.12-26b corresponds to Hayasirsapancaratra’ s 
samkarsanakanda 27-31, bearing the following titles (quoted from Rastelli’s 
translation): 27. ‘Installation of Immovable Idols’ (acalapratimapratistha); 28. 
‘Installation of Movable Lingas’ (calalihgapratistha); 29. ‘Installation of an Idol 
in the Form of Writing’ (lekharcapratistha); 30. ‘Chapter [Dealing with] the Instal¬ 
lation of Painting’ (citrapratisthapatala); 31. ‘Installation of Knowledge’ ( vidya- 
pratistha). 

The chapter on the installation of knowledge in the Agnipurana / Hayasirsa- 
pancaratra reveals striking similarities with the accounts of the Devipurana or the 
Nandipurana-, this chapter, however, has never been used by the medieval ni- 
bandhakaras, who were most likely aware of a different version of the text with 
the same title, as proved by the stanzas they quote from an Agni- or Agneyapu- 
rana, which are not identifiable in the present Agnipurana. 891 References to the 
gift of knowledge are available in more points of this work, as it has been shown 
in § 3.1. The first notable element in the ritual described by the Agnipurana is that 
it is inserted in a section dealing with the installation of icons of the gods. Starting 
from stanza 9 of chapter 63, the text then declares: 892 ‘I will describe the installa¬ 
tion of manuscripts, and the appropriate way for writing them.’ Like the Utta- 
ralcamika, and the later manual of the Saivasiddhanta rite (see below), the Agni¬ 
purana juxtaposes the two ritual procedures of the writing ( lekhana ) and the 
pratistha, making the connections between the two moments of the ritual more 
explicit than the tantric sources did. The description of the Agnipurana starts with 


890 See Smith 1975. 

891 See Hazra 1940, p. 134 and 137. Ballalasena confirms that more than one Agnipurana must 
have existed since relatively early times. In his introduction to the Danasagara, he mentions the 
Agneyapurana twice, once among the sources he accepts as authoritative (st. 11), and a second 
time among those he does not accept as such (st. 63) on account of their connections with unor¬ 
thodox doctrines. In the latter case, the Agneyapurana is mentioned alongside other Puranas, 
among which the Brahmapurana and the Visnupurana are collectively described in stanza 63 as 
‘other’ ( aparam ) in order to be distinguished from homonymous Mahapuranas whose authority 
was accepted. For the text and translation of the relevant stanzas from the Danasagara, see chap¬ 
ter 3. 

892 Agnipurana 1.63.9cd: pustakanam pratistham ca vaksye likhanatadvidhim || 9. 
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the veneration of two manuscripts, a blank one ( lekhya ) and one that already con¬ 
tains a text ( likhita ), which are to be used during the copying as the apograph and 
the exemplar, respectively: 893 

Having revered in a propitious mandala the manuscript lying on a sarayantra seat, [both] 

the exemplar and the apograph, [he] will worship the teacher, the knowledge, Hari. 

The terminology used by the Agnipurana is thus very close to that of the Sivadha- 
rmottara’s Vidyadanadhyaya (see § 2.1), but the resemblances do not stop here. 
After the worship, and using the Nagari script and a golden pen, the sacrificer is 
allowed to start inscribing the manuscript, but only five stanzas of the text. 894 In 
analogy with the Sivadharmottara, of which the Agnipurana reproduces both the 
technical terminology and the main ritual pattern, we might assume that with 
stanza 12 a first part of the ritual, possibly corresponding to the first day, is con¬ 
cluded with the instructions of feeding the Brahmins. In 63.13, the text again pre¬ 
scribes a ceremony of puja, whose foci are this time vidya, the teacher, and Hari, 
and then instructs copying ‘the Puranas and so on’, 895 adding that the manuscript 
has to be placed on the bhadrapitha, the ‘auspicious throne’. 896 At this point in 
the ritual—presumably when the transcription is completed—the Agnipurana 
partly deviates from the scheme of the Sivadharmottara by prescribing for the 
manuscript the ritualistic treatment that would be reserved for icons. This is also 
highlighted by the use of the adverbial expression Tike before’ {purvavan 1.63.13), 
pointing to the procedures on the installation of gods’ images that had been de¬ 
scribed in the preceding chapters. At the same time, the main ritual context is still 
offered by the scheme outlined in the Sivadharmottara and in other Puranic 
sources, as the manuscript is subsequently brought in procession to a temple, 
where both the donation and the performance of an appeasement rite are per¬ 
formed: 897 


893 Agnipurana 1.63.10: svastike mandate abhyarcya sarayantrasane sthitam \ lelchyam ca likhi- 
tam pustam gurum vidyam harim yajet || 10. 

894 Agnipurana 1.63.11cd-12: ‘[—] Having copied five stanzas (11) / In nagari script, with silver 
ink (?) and a golden pen’; [...] likhitva slokapahcakam || 11 traupyasthamasyat haimya ca lekha- 
nya nagaraksaram. For a discussion of the variant reading raupyasthamasya, see above fn. 262. 

895 Agnipurana 1.63.13: gurum vidyam harim prarcya puranadi likhen narah. Note that at 1.63.21 
the text prescribes the donation of ‘The Pancaratra, the Puranas, and the epics’: pahcaratram 
purartani bharatani dadan narah. 

896 This was the throne whose use Somasambhu prescribed for the purification and installa¬ 
tion of the lihga (see Brunner-Lachaux 1998, pp. 198-99 for the procedures). 

897 Agnipurana 1.63.13-21: gurum vidyam harim prarcya puranadi likhen narah | purvavan 
mandaladye ca aisanyam bhadrapithake || 13 darpane pustakam drstva secayet purwavad 
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Having revered the master, knowledge, Hari, [that] man should copy the Puranas and so 
on, [after having made a puja] in the previous way, i.e. in a mandala etc., on an auspicious 
pedestal in the northeast direction. (13) / Having seen the manuscript [reflected] in a mirror 
[he] should sprinkle [its reflection in the mirror] like before, with the use of vases [contain¬ 
ing empowered water]; having made the ceremony of endowing it with eyesight, one should 
lay [the manuscript] on [its] bed. (14) / Then, [he] should [mentally] lay the Purusasukta 
[and] the syllable om on this manuscript; having performed the vivification and having 
revered [the manuscript], having made oblations, [having] then eaten the earn, (15) / He 
should let the Brahmins, like the teacher and the others, eat while bestowing fees. Men have 
to move the manuscript around with a chariot or with an elephant. (16) / Having placed the 
manuscript in a building, like a temple and so on, [he] should worship [it]. He should hon¬ 
our [the manuscript], enveloped in a cloth and so on, at the beginning and at the end of the 
reading. (17) / And having ascertained a protection from dangers for the world, one should 
read the manuscript. The sponsor and so on should sprinkle one chapter using jars and 
other [vessels containing empowered water]. (18) / Having given the manuscript to a twice- 
born there is no end of the fruit [he will get]. Three are the great gifts, they say: the [gifts] of 
cows, land, and knowledge. (19) / The fruit of the gift of knowledge [is obtainable] donating 
a collection of leaves together with ink. As big is the quantity of leaves, as well as of letters, 
o sinless one, (20) / So many thousands of years [the donor] is magnified in the world of 
Visnu. One, donating the Pancaratra, the Puranas, the Itihasas, having saved 21 families is 
[then] merged in the supreme principle (21). 

The ritual prescribed in the Hayasirsapancaratra/Agnipurana thus proves to be a 
good combination of the Puranic elements that had also emerged from the Pauska- 
rasamhita version and the tantric cult, while at the same time all this is combined 
with the use of Vedic mantras and the transposition of this ritual to a Vaisnava 
background. Furthermore, the Agnipurana is the source that possibly places more 
emphasis on the contamination between rituals of images and rituals of manu¬ 
scripts in medieval religion, aided by the strong liberty with which textual sources 
and the ideas they express are borrowed and readapted to different contexts. 


ghataih \ netronmilanakam krtva sayyayam tu nyasen narah || 14 nyaset tu paurusam suktam 
devadyam tatra pustake | krtva sajivikaranam prarcya hutva carum tatah || 15 samprasya 
daksinabhis tu gurvadm bhojayed dvijan | rathena hastina vapi bhramayet pustakam naraih || 16 
grhe devalayadau tu pustakam sthapya pujayet \ vastradivestitam pathad adav ante samarcayet 
I ] 17 jagacchantim cavadharya pustakam vacayen narah | adhyayam ekam lcumbhadbhir 
yajamanadi secayet || 18 dvijaya pustakam datva phalasyanto na vidyate | trlny ahur atidanani 
gavah prthvim sarasvati || 19 vidyadanaphalam datva masyantam patrasamcayam \ yavat tu pa- 
trasahkhyanam aksaranam tatha ’nagha || 20 tavadvarsasahasrani visnuloke mahiyate \ 
pahearatram puranani bharatani dadan narah | kulaikavimsam uddhrtya pare tattve tu llyate || 21. 
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4.3 On the Threshold of Modernity: Ritual and Manuscripts in 
Sixteenth-Century South India 

The success enjoyed in South Indian sources by rituals of installation of scrip¬ 
tures did not diminish in the course of time, in spite of the changes undergone by 
Saivism through the centuries. From a doctrinal perspective, later Siddhanta- 
tantras show that under the strong influence of non-dualist Vedanta, the Saiva 
Siddhanta had shifted from a purely dualistic view to embrace a monistic one. 898 
Parallel to what happens in the later works of the Pancaratra, a further pattern 
emerging from works of the early modern time is a higher concern with subsum¬ 
ing the Saiva tradition into the domain of Vedic religion as a legitimizing strat¬ 
egy. 899 Considering the developments of Saivism in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century South India, a picture is evoked of a religion facing a heated sectarian 
competition with the several other Vaisnava lineages that characterised the reli¬ 
gious landscape of the area and are all competing for patronage in the context of 
a rapidly changing world. This situation led Saiva scholars of the time to work 
towards a systematization of their doctrines, which were not only aimed at the 
local communities of Tamil Nadu, but rather conceived for a translocal audience. 
This is exemplified by the work of the highly influential Saiva teacher and poly¬ 
math Appayya Diksita (1520-1593 CE), 900 who himself claimed to have written 
more than a hundred works, 901 including most notably a commentary on 
Srikantha’s Brahmasutrabhasya, the Sivarkamanidipika, which, in conjunction 
with other works of Appayya on the subject, revived a line of thinking that strived 
to present Saivism, and not Vaisnavism, as the true interpreter of monistic 


898 Goodall 2004, p. XXVI. 

899 For the Pancaratra, see Leach 2012, p. 114ff., borrowing the notion of ‘Vedicization’ from 
Wezler 2004 in order to describe a radical shift towards the sphere of Vedic ritual and belief sys¬ 
tems happening in the later works of the South. The situation of Saivism in early modern South 
India has been neatly reconstructed in Fisher 2013, with special reference to the life and work of 
the seventeenth-century author Nilakantha Diksita. 

900 On his date, see Mahalinga Shastri 1928 and 1929, giving the patrons of Appayya Diksita as 
Cinna Timba, a Vijayanagara’s general in the South; Cinna Bomma of Vellore (ca. 1549-1582 CE), 
supporting much of his composition of Saiva works; and Verikapati, reigning from Penukonda 
since 1585. Appayya is also mentioned in epigraphs of the time, ranging from 1580 to 1595 CE 
(see Bronner 2015), dealing with Appayya’s autobiographical statements and his biographical 
accounts from the sixteenth century onwards. 

901 This claim is made both in the lines he himself inscribed on the walls of the 
Kalalcanthesvara temple and in the colophons of some of his texts: on this see Bronner 2016, who 
also remarks on the importance of his choice to only write in Sanskrit and not in the vernaculars. 
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Vedanta. 902 He carried out this agenda while also engaging in a debate with the 
late exponents of the southern Saivasiddhantika school, whom Appayya tries to 
defeat on some of their core philosophical tenets. 903 His life and activity are geo¬ 
graphically confined to the Tamil country, 904 and his work is embedded in the 
sectarian polemics and the scholarly interests of that cultural area; 905 however, 
his choice of Sanskrit as the sole working language reveals his intention to sur¬ 
pass the purview of the regional and engage with a transregional environment. 

Appayya Diksita did not agree with some fundamental tenets of the Sai- 
ddhantikas, but he still knew and practiced the Saivasiddhanta ritual in accord¬ 
ance with the Siddhantatantras, as witnessed by his ritualistic work Sivarca- 
ndcandrika-, and no part of his work attests more explicitly his endorsement of the 
Siddhanta scriptures as the chapter on the ‘Procedures for the Worship of the 
Saiva Knowledge’ ( sivajndnapujdvidhi ). In the atmosphere of competition and re¬ 
naissance briefly sketched in the preceding lines, it is of no surprise to learn that 
the practice of rituals ultimately aimed at extolling the status of one’s own scrip¬ 
tural tradition is well attested not only in the private, but also in the public Saiva 
ritual of this time. Relying on the authority of tantric, as well as non-tantric scrip¬ 
tures, texts such as that of Appayya Diksita or the ritual manual of his contempo¬ 
rary Vedajnanaguru II testify to the continuity of the tradition of manuscript wor¬ 
ship and installation, and their urge to push it forward into the modern world. 
However, the textual history of the Sivarcandcandrika is not an easy one, as a 
substantial portion of the text, in which also the chapter on the veneration of 
scriptures is included, is actually available word by word in another work, the 
Kriyasara, authored by the Virasaiva Nilakanthasivacarya. According to some re¬ 
cent findings it seems possible to surmise that it was Appayya who copied from 
Nilakantha, rather than the other way around, although stronger evidence on this 
point is still needed. 906 


902 See McCrea 2016 concerning Appayya Drksita’s systematic appropriation, rewriting, and 
updating of Srrkantha’s work. 

903 Duquette 2015 analyzes the discrepancies between Appayya’s view and that of the Saiva 
Saiddhantikas on topics such as Siva’s causality and the theory of transformation (parinamava- 
da). 

904 Appayya Diksita’s sphere of activity is described in Bronner 2015, pp. 11-12. 

905 McCrea also notes that Appayya Diksita only engaged with disciplines and philosophical 
traditions that enjoyed popularity in sixteenth-century Tamil Nadu, like Mimamsa, poetics, and 
Vedanta, but remarkably neglected Nyaya and Dharmasastra (McCrea 2016, fn. 2). 

906 As Brunner-Lachaux reports (1969, p. 251 fn. 1), Bhatt has pointed out that parts of the Kri¬ 
yasara are identical with the Sivarcandcandrika , specifically with pp. 81-129 of the printed edi- 
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The Kriyasara is described by Brunner-Lachaux as divided into two parts, the 
first one being an exposition of the VIrasaiva doctrine in the form of a continuous 
commentary on the Brahmasutra, while the second part is devoted to ritual prac¬ 
tice. 907 Its author lived under the medieval South Indian kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara, which emerged in Karnataka in the first half of the fourteenth century 
also as a result of the clash with the Khalji sultanate, and disintegrated into 
smaller sovereignties in the late sixteenth century. 908 The sponsorhip offered by 
these monarchs facilitated the growth of the VIrasaiva tradition which, originat¬ 
ing in the twelfth century, 909 kept a dialectic relationship with the Saivasiddhanta 
that had meanwhile tightened up its bonds with the Tamil region, as these simple 
cases of extended textual borrowings testify. Regardless of the correct attribution 
of the text on the veneration of the Saiva scriptures, its significance in the cultural 
environments to which it was addressed and, supposedly, in which it was used is 
of interest here. 

The chapter on the ‘Procedures for the Worship of the Saiva knowledge’ 
opens with a long section devoted to the definition of the object of the ritual, 
namely the tantric scriptures: ‘the ‘Saiva Fields of Learning’ {sivajnana )—reads 
the text—are the great divine Agamas like the Kamika and so on’. 910 This state- 


tion. The editor of the Kriyasara assigns Nllakantha to a date earlier than 1530 CE, although Brun¬ 
ner-Lachaux maintains that the only external confirmation for a date of the Kriyasara is attested 
in 1611 CE, when the work is quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. The French scholar thus leaves the 
question unanswered as to whether Appayya Diksita had copied from Nllakantha or the other 
way around, admitting that only a thorough comparative study of the two works could have il¬ 
luminated the question. 

A convincing point in favour of dating the composition of the Kriyasara earlier than the Sivarca- 
nacandrika, and thus confirming the hypothesis of the editor of the Kriyasara , has recently been 
made by Jonathan Duquette, who has kindly shared his findings with me in a letter dated to 
23/12/2015. According to Duquette, a key argument for the relative and absolute dating of the 
Kriyasara is a quotation from the text that he traced in Mallanarya’s Virasaivamrtamahapurana 
1.2.21: kriyasare || anekajanmasuddhanam srautasmartanuvartinam | naranam ksinapapanam 
sivabhaktih prajayate || 102. Mallanarya lived under the reign of Krsnadevaraya, for whose rul- 
ership Stein 2008, p. 27, gives the timespan 1509-29 CE; since Appayya was born in 1520 CE, this 
would suggest that it was in fact him who borrowed from the Kriyasara. 

907 Brunner-Lachaux 1969, p. 251 fn. 1. 

908 See Stein 2008, p. 18ff. 

909 Fleet 1898-99, El 5.25E. 

910 Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 305 (=Sivdrcanacandrika, p. 203): sivajnanani kamikadayo mahadivya- 
gamah [divyagamah Sivarcanacandrika]. In the following lines I will make reference to the texts 
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ment is followed by a list of the 28 scriptures, each one associated with the num¬ 
ber of sections into which they are hypothetically divided and a rough, hyper¬ 
bolic amount of total stanzas. 911 After this merely descriptive section, the text pre¬ 
scribes to have these scriptures written down in manuscripts: 


of both works. Note that due to the defective status of the current edition of the Sivarca- 
nacandrika, some lines are missing that can easily be integrated on account of the parallel with 
the Kriyasara. 

911 Kriyasara, vol. 2 pp. 305-306 (^Sivarcanacandrika, pp. 203-204): ‘Among these the Kamika 
is divided into three parts, [and] is endowed with the highest number (parardha = 100,000 bil¬ 
lions) of stanzas. The Yogaja, divided into five parts, in 100,000 stanzas. [The Ajita, divided into 
four parts, in one hundred thousand stanzas. The Dipta, divided into 9 parts, in one hundred 
thousand stanzas.] The Suksma, an undivided scripture, in 1000 million of stanzas. The Sahasra, 
divided into ten parts, in a hundred billions of stanzas. The Amsumat, divided into 12 parts, in 
500,000 stanzas. The Suprabheda, an undivided scripture, in thirty million of stanzas. [The Vijaya, 
divided into 8 parts, in thirty million of stanzas]. Th eAnala, an undivided scripture, in 36,000 stan¬ 
zas. The Viratantra, divided into 12 parts, in 100,000 stanzas. [The Cintyaja, divided into six parts, 
in 100,000 stanzas. The Karana, divided into 7 parts, in 10 million stanzas. The Nisvasa, divided 
into 8 parts, in ten millions of stanzas. The Svayambhuva, divided into three parts, possessing 4 
millions of stanzas]. The Rauravagama, divided into six parts, in 1000 million of stanzas. The Ma- 
laita, divided into two parts, in 100,000 stanzas. The Vimala, divided into 16 parts, in 100,000 stan¬ 
zas. The Candrajha, divided into 14 parts, in 30 million of stanzas. [The Bimba, divided into 15 parts, 
in one hundred thousand stanzas.] The Prodgita, divided into 16 parts, in 300,000 stanzas. The 
Lalita, divided into ten parts, in 8000 stanzas. The Siddha, divided into four parts, in 5 million of 
stanzas. The Santana , divided in seven parts, in 6 thousand stanzas. The Sarvokta , divided into five 
parts, in 200,000 stanzas. The Paramesvara, divided into seven parts, in 1,200,000 stanzas. The 
Kirana, divided into nine parts, in 50 million of stanzas. The Vatula , divided into 12 parts, in 
100,000 stanzas. Such are the divine scriptures, divided into 28 parts’; tatra kamikam tribhedam 
parardhagrantham \ yogajam pancabhedam laksagrantham | ajitam caturbhedam laksagrantham | 
diptam navabhedam laksagrantham [ajitam... laksagrantham om. Sivarcanacandrika] | suksmam 
ekatantram padmagrantham \ sahasram dasabhedam sahkhagrantham \ amsumad 
dvadasabhedam pahcalaksagrantham \ suprabhedam ekatantram trikotigrantham \ vijayam 
astabhedam trikotigrantham [vijayam ... trikotigrantham om. Sivarcanacandrika] | analam eka¬ 
tantram trimsatsahasragrantham \ viratantram dvadasabhedam laksagrantham | cintyajam 
sadbhedham [em.; sadvidham em.[ laksagrantham | karanam saptabhedam kotigrantham \ 
nisvasam astabhedam kotigrantham | svayambhuvam tribhedam sardhakotigrantham [cintyajam 
... sardhakotigrantham om. Sivarcanacandrika] | rauravam sadbhedam astarbudagrantham \ ma- 
laitam dvibhedam laksagrantham \ vimalam sodasabhedam trilaksagrantham | candrajhdnam 
caturdasabhedam trikotigrantham \ bimbam pahcadasabhedam laksagrantham [bimbam ... 
laksagrantham om. Sivarcanacandrika] | prodgitam sodasabhedam trilaksagrantham \ lalitam 
dasabhedavisistam astasahasragrantham | siddham caturbhedam sardhakotigrantham \ san- 
tanam saptabhedam satsahasragrantham \ sarvoktam pancabhedam dvilaksagrantham | 
paramesvaram saptabhedam dvadasalaksagrantham | kiranam navabhedam pahcakotigrantham 
| vatulam dvadasabhedam laksagrantham | evam astavimsatibheda divyagamah. 
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One should have all such divine scriptures copied, according to [one’s own] earnings, often times 
or even only once, anywhere, or just restricted to the measure of a [single] collection that is suit¬ 
able for their own worship, in manuscripts richly endowed with the [right] features. 912 

The first step allowing the performance of the worship of the manuscripts is thus, 
logically, committing them to writing. As usual, there is a certain level of flexibil¬ 
ity concerning the frequency with which this activity has to be financed, and the 
quantity of manuscripts that should be produced. In addition to this, it should be 
noted that the information obtained from this text is indeed parallel to that pro¬ 
vided by the Uttarakamika, mentioning the (ritual) transcription of manuscripts 
before their installation, although in that case it is not clear if this was part of the 
same ritual or not. This aspect also remains doubtful in the Sivarcanacandrika, 
since the text does not give any other information about the copying, so that it is 
difficult to know whether this was conceived as a ritualized or just an ordinary 
process. The author does, however, specify what are the ‘right features’ that the 
manuscripts should be endowed with, providing a list of nine different typologies 
of manuscripts according to their measures. 913 

The Kriyasara/Sivarcanacandrika further prescribes that the performer of the 
ritual should pick up a manuscript in one of these formats and should then pro¬ 
ceed with the ritual, whose main steps are: 


Note that the text of the Sivarcanacandrika to which I had access is defective, since it reports a 
list of only 22 tantras, which contrasts with the final clause of the section where those are still 
declared to be 28. The scriptures mentioned in the Sivarcanacandrika are: 1. Kamika ; 2. Yogaja; 
3. Siiksma; 4. Sahasra; 5. Amsumat; 6. Suprabheda; 7. Vijaya; 8. Nisvasa; 9. Svayambhuva; 10. 
Anala; 11. Viratantra; 12. Raurava; 13. Makuta ; 14. Vimala; 15. Prodgita ; 16. Lalita; 17. Siddha\ 18. 
Santana; 19. Sarvokta; 20. Paramesvara; 21. Kirana; 22 Vatula. The corresponding translation has 
been reported in brackets just in order to highlight the discrepancy with the text of the Sivarca- 
nacandrika edition. 

912 However, note that only the Sivarcanacandrika expressly instructs worshippers to write, for 
the text of the Kriyasara attests alokayet (‘one should look at’) instead of lekhayet (‘one should 
write’), which I believe to be the correct reading. Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 306 (= Sivarcanacandrika, p. 
204): itthambhutan sarvan api divyagaman yathalabham katicid va ekam va tatrapi svapujopayo- 
gisamhitamatram va laksanasalisu pustakesv lekhayet [alokayet Kriyasara], 

913 These are called: laksmibhadra (22x4 ahgulas), sriraksa (21x3 ahgulas ) and candrakanta 
(20x3 ahgulas - 1 yava), forming the ‘Major Triplet’ ( uttamatraya ); nalina (18x2.5 ahgulas), 
srinivasa (17x3 ahgulas + 3 yavas) and sribhadra (16x2 ahgulas + 2 yava s), forming the ‘Middle 
Triplet’ ( madhyamatraya ); laksminivdsa (15x2 ahgulas +1 yava), umabhadra (14x2 ahgulas) and 
virabhadra (13x2 ahgulas -1 yava), forming the ‘Minor triplet’ ( adhamatraya ). Note that this last 
triplet is not defined as such in the Kriyasara, nor in the Sivarcanacandrika, but this definition is 
available in a parallel passage of Amsumat, Agamapratistha, 11-18. 
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1. Building, ‘in the southwest or northeast of Siva, a treasure-house of knowledge 
[...] for the worship of these manuscripts of the Saiva knowledge’; 914 

2. Placing ‘a lion-throne of knowledge, produced with ivory and so on, decorated 
with golden lines and so on, in the middle of this [building], whose walls are 
smeared with [unguents] like well scented sandal’; 915 

3. After spreading there a fine cotton cloth, in the middle of which one should 
place a box made of various precious and less precious materials, ‘which has the 
nature of a treasure-box of knowledge, one should lay the manuscripts inside 
[it]’; 916 

4. Worshipping ‘by means of perfumed flowers, incenses, lamps and offerings of 
food, by uttering ‘Obeisance to all the sivajnanasV , having praised [Siva] by say¬ 
ing ‘I defer to Sambhu, bestower of all knowledge, destroyer of all knowledge, 
residing in the throne of knowledge with body, mind, [and] voice’, he should 
bow’. 917 

The same terminology used in the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara, in 
particular stanzas 2.109 onward, which had also been reused in the Utta- 
rakamika, is easily detectible in these lines. The scheme of the ritual styled by the 
Sivarcanacandrika/Kriyasara has so far indeed been close to the one described in 
the Uttarakamika; but the following lines of the text testify to a further evolution 
in the rite, since they also envisage the possibility of performing the worship of 
the Saiva scriptures without manuscripts (‘in absence of manuscripts’, 
pustakalabhe). In this case, the sacrificer is instructed to draw a lotus provided 
with 18 leaves, enclosing a smaller one provided with only 10 leaves. Then, he 
should first worship Siva and the goddess of speech in the pericarp of the lotus 
by uttering the respective mantras, following which he will worship the 10 scrip¬ 
tures belonging to the sivabheda in 10 of the leaves of the lotus, starting from the 


914 Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 306 (=Sivdrcanacandrika, p. 104): etesam sivajhanapustakanam 
pujanaya sivasya daksinapascime vayavyabhage [...] vidyakosagrham krtva. 

915 Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 306 ( =Sivarcanacandrika, p. 104): sugandhicandanadyanuliptabhitti- 
kasya tasya madhye nagadantadiracitam suvarnarekhadicitritam vidyasimhasanam nidhaya. 

916 Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 306 (=Sivarcanacandrika, p. 104): tatra dukuladikam dstirya tanmadhye 
suvarnaraupyatdmrakdmsydrakutalohaddruvenuvidalanddikrtam vidyaratnakarandarupam 
manjusam nidhaya tasyam pustakani nidadhyat. 

917 Kriyasara, vol. 2 pp. 306-307 (=Sivdrcanacandrika, p. 104): tesu sarvebhyah sivajhanebhyo 
nama iti gandhapuspadhupadipanaivedyaih sampujya —sarvajhanapradam sambhum sarvajha- 
navighatakam \ kayena manasa vaca vidyapithasrayam bhaje || iti stutva namaskuryat. 
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east, and the 18 scriptures belonging to the rudrabheda in the remaining 18. 918 
Once this puja has been accomplished, the sacrificer has to worship his teacher— 
if he has more than one, he should worship both—and then Siva, by offerings of 
flowers and visesarghya. The worshipper invokes at this point Siva’s grace and 
mercy, and reveres his five faces. The ritual ends with the final offering of the 
paranmukharghya 919 ‘Also to the teacher, the house, the throne of knowledge, the 
seven gurus, to Mahalaksmi, to Ganapati, and to the guardians of the doors’, 
among others, then to the gods of the circles, who are dismissed afterwards. From 
this point on, the procedures are no longer connected with the worship of scrip¬ 
tures, but rather with the worship of Siva through canda (candapuja ), the five 
auxiliary means {pancopacara ), or by means of the ‘eight flowers’ ( astapuspika ), 
which are presented as the cheapest worship implement, meant for those who 
cannot afford the preceding ones. The chapter ends with the usual praises of the 
merits of teaching and reading the scriptures. 

Sixteenth-century Tamil Nadu has produced what is possibly the most com¬ 
prehensive treatment of the subject of manuscript worship and manuscript ritu¬ 
als in premodern India. It is contained in the ‘Ritual Manual of Private Worship’ 
C Atmarthapujapaddhati ), a work by Vedajnana II of Cidambaram. 920 The text is, 
in and of itself, not particularly original: being composed in the style of a digest, 
it mostly relies on quotations from authoritative sources, which are combined 
one after the other in order to convey information about the relevant topics. Its 


918 Kriyasara, vol. 2 p. 307 (Sivarcanacandrika, pp. 104-105): ‘In absence of a manuscript, hav¬ 
ing drawn within a quadrangular mandala a lotus with eight leaves, and a lotus with 18 leaves 
covering this, in the pericarp of the lotus having worshipped at the same time Siva together with 
the goddess of speech by saying ‘Haum, obeisance to Siva!’, ‘Ham, obeisance to the goddess of 
speech!’; having worshipped in the 10 leaves starting from east the divine scriptures named after 
Siva, starting with the Kamika and ending with the Suprabheda, for their having been produced 
directly by Siva, regardless of [the presence of] another chief deity ( adhikaranal ), he should wor¬ 
ship in the 18 leaves [the scriptures] named after Rudra for having been produced by Siva, who 
is the chief of the endless Rudras.’; pustakalabhe caturasramandale astadasapadmam 
tadavarakam dasadalapadmam ca likhitva karnikayam haum sivaya namah | ham vagisaya 
namah | iti vagisvarasamhitam sivam sampujya purvadisu dasasu dalesu kamikadin suprab- 
hedantan sivenadhikaranantaranirapeksena sdksan nirmitataya saivasamjhan divyagaman 
sampujya astadasasu dalesu vijayadivatulan tan anadirudradyadhikaranena sivena nirmitataya 
raudrasamjhan pujayet. 

919 Kriyasara , vol. 2 p. 308 (= Sivarcanacandrika, p. 206): gurugrhavidyapithasaptaguru- 
mahdlaksmiganapatidvarapalebhyo ’piparahmukharghyam datva. 

920 For an introduction on this author and a summary of the works attributed to him, see Ga- 
nesan 2009. 
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meagre originality is not due solely to its reliance on quoted texts, which is a spe¬ 
cific feature of certain literary genres still leaving room for creativity and inven¬ 
tiveness, as the case of the Dharma digests examined in the previous chapter has 
shown. At least in the case of the rituals under investigation, Vedajnana also 
strongly relied on his predecessors’ manuals of worship and commentaries on 
tantras, a circumstance that is reflected both in the choice of the sources to be 
quoted and in the few prose sections with which the quotations are interspersed. 
As it will be highlighted below, some of these prose passages, which are sup¬ 
posed to be an original commentary by the author, go back in a few cases to the 
text of the Sivarcanacandrika by Appayya DIksita, while another case echoes very 
closely Narayanakantha’s commentary on the Mrgendra. As shown by a similar 
choice of sources at certain points and their almost identical arrangement, the 
Somasamhhupaddhativyakhya by Trilocanasiva is another work that was surely 
kept at hand by Vedajnana. Vedajnana, however, only acknowledges the reuse 
of the scriptural sources, while manuals and commentaries—the ‘secondary lit¬ 
erature’, so to speak—were silently embedded in and adapted to his text. 

Nevertheless, Vedajnana expands much on the works of his predecessors, 
dealing in more than one section not only with manuscript worship, but also with 
material aspects connected to the production of manuscripts and their use in the 
process of writing, as well as with the role played by manuscripts in the transmis¬ 
sion of the teachings from teacher to pupil within an initiatic environment; to the 
last topic the author dedicates the section on the ‘Procedures for Listening to the 
Saivasiddhantas’ ( saivasiddhantasravanavidhi ), 921 which is then closed by a eu¬ 
logy of the gift of knowledge and manuscript circulation directly borrowed from 
the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara. This is due to the fact that Veda¬ 
jnana regards the Sivadharmottara as an authority on tantric ritual, quoting it 
alongside tantric scriptures like the Kamika, the Mrgendra, and the Matahga. The 
stanzas of the Sivadharmottara thus acquire new meaning and are open to alter¬ 
native interpretations, as they are quoted to support and illustrate practices that 
were not supported by the authors of the Sivadharmottara. The method of select¬ 
ing texts and quoting them in a new context, as also observed in the case of the 
Dharmanibandhas, proves to be a creative source of additional signification. This 
is by far one of the most innovative aspects of Vedajnana’s work in the construc¬ 
tion of his ritual manual. 


921 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 987-1009. 
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The sections dealing with the ritualistic use of manuscripts in the Atmartha- 
pujapaddhati are the one on the worship of the throne of knowledge ( vidya- 
pithapuja), 922 the already mentioned section on the listening to the Siddhantas, 
which details rules on how and when to teach the scriptures, and a final chapter 
on the installation of the throne of knowledge. 923 These are not contiguous in the 
text, though presenting various points of convergence. Although they all contain 
ritual elements, only the shorter chapter on the cult of the throne of knowledge 
and the final chapter on its installation are mostly concerned with ritual proce¬ 
dures, while in the paragraph on the siddhantasravana a larger role is played by 
the definition of the scriptures to study, the establishment of the auspicious and 
inauspicious times to do so, as well as the praise of the preservation, diffusion, 
and protection of knowledge in the form of manuscripts. Moreover, the contents 
of the first of these paragraphs, on the devotion towards the throne of knowledge, 
are still inherent to the sphere of ‘private’ rites, carried out to the advantage of 
the sole sponsor, while the description of the other two procedures allow us to 
enter the public domain of Saiva ritual life. The topics immediately preceding that 
of the listening to the Siddhanta scriptures are the service to the Saiva temple 
( sivalayaseva) , m as well as the performance oi pradaksinas and the public cult of 
the linga. Similarly, the section on the installation of the throne of knowledge is 
preceded by a chapter on the installation of the monastery ( mathapratistha ), 
where the author profusely cites from Sivadharmottara’s second chapter stanzas 
on the description of the sivasrama and the installation of the statue of 
Lakullsvara (see Sivadharmottara 2.146-47); 925 and followed by a chapter on the 
installation of (images of) the seers (; rsipratistha ). 926 

As is usual for these texts, and following a pattern that we have already ob¬ 
served in other sources, the description of the ritual starts with an account of the 
location where this has to take place. In the paragraph on the ‘worship of the 
throne of knowledge’ ( vidyapithapuja ), a quotation from the Kamika, which is not 
traceable in the published text, establishes that ajhanakosa, a ‘treasure of knowl¬ 
edge’, has to be arranged either in the northwest or in the south. 927 On the author¬ 
ity of Sivadharmottara 2.109-16, one can construe this jhanakosa as a metaphor 


922 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 pp. 273-76. 

923 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1162-67. 

924 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 972-86. 

925 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1152-62. 

926 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1168-71. 

927 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 p. 273: kamike tu: vayavye daksine vdpi jhanakosam pra- 
kalpayet. This line is quoted in opposition to a preceding one establishing that the throne of 
knowledge has to be worshipped in the western sector of a temple: devasya pascime bhage 
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for a manuscript (see § 2.3), as it also seems to be pointed out by the following 
verse, which states that ‘a spot for the Saiva knowledge, which starts with the 
Kamika, has to be located in the south’. 928 The section of the Sivadharmottara 
which extends from 2.109 to 2.118 and deals with the insertion of the manuscript 
into its box and its ritualised conveyance into a small building, the ‘abode of 
knowledge’ ( vidyayatana , 2.117), is amply quoted in this chapter of the Atmartha- 
pujapaddhati, which mixes the description of the vidyayatana in Sivadharmottara 
2.118 with Uttarakamika 67.40-43, on the dimensions of the ‘hall of knowledge’ 
{vidyasala, see above) and of the throne of knowledge. 929 Thus, in the interpreta¬ 
tion given by the Atmarthapujapaddhati, the ‘abode of knowledge’ described by 
the Sivadharmottara has only ritual functions, and is specifically employed for 
the veneration of the manuscript on its throne. This role complies with the pre¬ 
scriptions given by Sivadharmottara 2.118-22, although in this case we argued 
that this place could have in fact also functioned as a storehouse for the manu¬ 
scripts (§ 2.3). In the Atmarthapujapaddhati, this reference is immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the Sivadharmottara’ s description of the lion-throne of knowledge 
(vidyasimhasana , 2.21-22), an implement that is now eventually subsumed under 
the tantric pitha- worship. This subsumption is additionally stressed by the line 
that Vedajnana attaches to this quotation, in which the author gives a mantra for 
the veneration of the manuscripts and some instructions: 930 ‘Om ham, obeisance 
to the descents of the Saiva knowledge starting with the Kamikal [Obeisance to 
their] seat! Having thus worshipped, one should later place on top of it a case 
[containing] the treasure of knowledge.’ Due to the assimilation of the lion-throne 
of knowledge and the throne of knowledge, Sivadharmottara 2.109-116 now be¬ 
comes the core ritual description in this section of the Atmarthapujapaddhati, so 
that the procedures of insertion of the manuscript in its box—manuscripts that, 
in Vedajnana’s interpretation, are those of the 28 tantric scriptures ‘starting with 
the Kamika’—and its installation in the ‘abode of knowledge’ now have to be re¬ 
interpreted as the basic sequence of activities of which the cult of the throne of 
knowledge consists. 


vidyapithan tato yajet. A space left blank in the manuscript immediately before this stanza makes 
it difficult to understand to which work Vedajnana attributes it; in the Sakalagamasara- 
samgraha, p. 146, the same line is referred to the Kamika, but then followed by different stanzas 
than those quoted in this section of the Atmarthapujapaddhati. 

928 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 p. 273: kamikadisivajhanam sthanam yamyadisi sthitam. 

929 See Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 p. 273. 

930 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 pp. 273-74: om ham kdmikddisivajhandvatarakebhyo asanam 
namah [ P 274] iti sampujya pascat tadupari vidyakosamahjusam sthapayet. 
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At this point, the author observes that the worship of the throne of knowledge 
is twofold, since it can be ‘directly perceivable’ ( aparoksa ), namely ‘having as its 
object the scriptures starting with the Kamika, which are directly experienced in 
their written form’; and ‘not directly perceivable’ (paroksa), meaning that the 
puja 931 ‘has as its object a mandala, a lotus, a throne, and so on’. He further spec¬ 
ifies that in the first case, namely the worship to be performed with manuscripts, 
one can choose either to have all the collections of scriptures, or only the one of 
their preference. 932 To support his view, the author now quotes the same verses from 
the Jnanaratnavall alluding to the cult of the throne of knowledge together with the 
collections of scriptures, and from the Mrgendra (Kriyapada 3.56cd-57ab), stating 
the legitimacy of worshipping Isvara in a throne, which had already been quoted 
together by Trilocanasiva with reference to the cult of the throne of knowledge (see 
above). 933 These quotations are followed by Uttarakamika 67.45cd, on the worship 
of Siva and Rudra in the sivabheda and rudrabheda, respectively. It is at this point 
that the author refers to the cult of the scriptures in a quadrangular mandala and 
the ways of worshipping the two divisions of the Saiva tantras, by using portions of 
the text of Appayya DIksita without acknowledging him as the author, and then 
citing as scriptural support a passage from the Vatula where this form of worship 
of the Scriptures is again referred to. 934 A quotation from Sivadharmottara 2.28-29, 
stating that the worship of knowledge has to be followed by the worship of the 
teacher, 935 marks the passage to the next section, on the guru worship. 

The siddhantasravanavidhi is more complex, as it involves topics that, from 
a simple ritualistic scheme, branch out into questions concerning scriptural au¬ 
thority and its classification. However, Vedajnana maintains a taxonomic ap¬ 
proach, never venturing into an elaborate doctrinal analysis. Connections with 
the chapter on the throne of knowledge, even though the two sections are not 
contiguous, can be immediately discerned in the first stanzas, which Vedajnana 


931 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 p. 274: atra vidyapithapuja dvividha \ aparoksa paroksa ceti \ 
tatra pratyaksalikhitakamikaditantravisaya pujaparoksa | mandalapadmapithadivisaya paroksa. 

932 Atmarthapujapaddhati , T 321 p. 274: prathamayam api sarvasamhita va svasamhita va 
pujaniya. 

933 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 pp. 274-75. 

934 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 pp. 275-76. 

935 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 321 p. 276. The author compounds into a single stanza two origi¬ 
nally separated hemistiches, corresponding to Sivadharmottara 2.28cd and 2.29cd: ‘Having wor¬ 
shipped in this way the knowledge of Siva, he should then worship the teacher’ (sampujyaivam 
sivajhanam gurum sampujayet tatah 1128); ‘One will worship with devotion [him] who reveals the 
knowledge of Siva as if he were Siva’ (sivavat pujayed bhaktya sivajhanaprakasakam 11 29). 
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attributes to a ‘section on rituals’ ( Kriyakanda ), stating that the study (of scrip¬ 
tures) has to take place at midday, after worshipping knowledge with flowers, 
perfumes and garlands, and after the veneration of the lotus-feet of the teacher. 936 
The manuscript of the scriptures is therefore ushered in to play its iconic role im¬ 
mediately before its teaching begins. The prescriptions concerning the proce¬ 
dures for studying and teaching the scriptures are started by the injunctions of 
Svacchandatantra 5.50-51ab, according to which 937 ‘one should constantly medi¬ 
tate upon the scripture, and constantly teach it to devotees. A rite to be performed 
at the junction of the sun ( samdhi ) should not break off the daily rite, o beautiful 
face! One should not proclaim the practical illustration of a scripture ( sastrapa- 
ddhati ) in front of the non-initiates!’. The text of the Atmarthapujapaddhati con¬ 
tinues by establishing some basic notions about the identification of scriptures 
according to their internal division into sections ( bheda ). 938 After this, Vedajnana 
again shifts the focus of attention to the material aspects of the transmission of 
knowledge, for manuscripts are regarded as the main focus of the whole process 
of teaching and learning, as will be stated later on by means of a quotation from 
the Mrgendra (see below). As Vedajnana simply puts it, 939 ‘the Saiva scriptures 
(sivajnanani ), after having been produced as manuscripts with leaves made of 
copper and so on, or with birchbark leaves, or with leaves made of Srltala; having 
produced manuscripts according to one’s own wealth and so on and to possibili¬ 
ties, with these characteristics; having written into them with a pen or with ink 
and so on, by using the Nagara script and so on, they have to be recited’. Before 
illustrating the process of learning, the author therefore quotes texts that de¬ 
scribe the different steps of the production of a manuscript, its copying, and its 
reading. This replicates the same basic pattern illustrated by the Vidyadana- 
dhyaya— notably also the reference to the ‘Nandinagara’ script—although the 


936 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 987: tad uktam kriyakande \ atha [em.: adhi 0 Cod.] vidyam 
samabhyarcya puspagandhasrgadibhih | samyak sampujayed bhaktya guros caranapamkaje || 
madhyahnasamayam yavat Icuryat svadhyayam ipsitam iti. 

937 Svacchandatantra 5.50-51ab (quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 987): samhitam 
cintayen nityam bhaktanam sravayet sada \ ahnikam na vilumpet tu samdhyakarma varanane || 
50 adiksitanam purato noccarec chastrapaddhatim. Ksemaraja, in his commentary ad loc., 
glosses samhitam (lit. ‘collection’) with saivam sastram, the ‘Saiva scripture’, and sdstrapaddha- 
tim with paramesasastraprakriyam, the ‘procedures [taught] in the scriptures of the Supreme 
Lord’. 

938 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 987-90. 

939 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 990: atha sivajnanani tamradinirmitapatrair va bhurja- 
pattrair va sritalapatrair va yathayadisambhavam salaksanam pustakani sampadya tesu sala- 
ksadha lekhinya va masyadina va nagaradilipina vilikhya pathitavyani. 
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crucial element defining the Sivadharmottara’ s version of the ritual, the gift, is 
missing here as in all of the tantric accounts on the worship of manuscripts, in 
conformity with the idea of the secrecy and initiatic nature of knowledge. The 
arrangement of the topics of this section of the Atmarthapujapaddhati thus seems 
very close to the basic scheme of the activities described in the second chapter of 
the Sivadharmottara; the latter is also quoted several times in the treatment of the 
sravanavidhi, and this time the quotations are not limited to the second chapter, 
but also regard the first, third, and sixth. 

As a first step, Vedajnana thus lists some passages concerning the outward 
appearance of manuscripts. One is an extract from the Santana, reproducing the 
same classification of manuscripts according to their measures as proposed by 
the Amsumat and other tantras, 940 and also reported by the Sivarcanacandrika 
and the Kriyasara. A brief excerpt from chapter 6 of the Acintyavisvasadakhya, 
corresponding to stanzas 121-23, refers to writing supports made of palm leaf 
{tala) or copper {tamra), before illustrating the technique for punching string- 
holes into the leaves. 941 Two further passages from the Santana and the Acintya- 
visvasadakhya give the measures of two other writing tools, namely the cords— 
classified into three types according to the number of cotton threads of which 
they are made 942 —and the pens. The description of the foldable stand to be used 
as a support for the manuscript during the writing process according to Dipta- 
tantra (see § 2.1) serves the purpose of introducing the next topic, that of the tran¬ 
scription. 

While the foregoing stanzas on the material components of manuscripts are 
devoid of any ritual elements, the situation changes when it comes to the phase 


940 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 990-91. 

941 See, for instance, Acintyavisvasadakhya 6.121-22, quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 
992: ‘It has to be made out of palm leaf and so on according to its own measures ( scil . of the 
measures of that kind of palm leaf), or alternatively out of copper, endowed with two holes. (121) 
/ Having divided into four parts the length of the leaf, this will again be [made] into three parts 
[by its height], and there will be a median hole in the middle of both sectors [resulting from the 
division] into four and three parts. (122)’; svapramartena kartavyam talapatradina bhavet | 
tamrena vatha kartavyam susiradvayasamyutam || 121 patramanam catuskrtva tat punas trivi- 
dham bhavet | catustribhagayor madhye madhyam ca susiram bhavet || 122. 

942 In the same way as manuscripts, cords can also be classified into a ‘major’ (uttama), a ‘mid¬ 
dle’ ( madhyama ), and a ‘minor’ ( adhama ) type: the first is made out of 27 cotton threads, the 
second of 18, while the last consists of 9 threads; see Santana, quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, 
T 371 p. 992: karpasasutram grhrtiyad rajjum krtva visesatah | saptavimsatisutrais tu uttama rajjur 
ucyate || astadase ca sutrena madhyama rajjur ucyate | navasutrena samyukta adhama rajjur 
ucyate ||. Also the following passage from the Acintyavisvasadakhya concerns the topic of the 
rajjupramana, the measure of the cord (see Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 992-93). 
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of transcription, as the act of copying and ‘transferring the scripture’ has to be 
carried out in the domesticated arena of the ritual. However, the Atmartha- 
pujapaddhati chooses not to rely on the lengthy procedures taught in the 
Sivadharmottara, the latter only being mentioned in stanzas 2.39-41, concerning 
the worship of the manuscript on the sarayantra and the injunctions to use the 
script ‘from the town of Nandi’. As for the writing procedures, Vedajnana resorts 
to the already mentioned Uttarakamika 67.7-18, 943 while a brief citation from 
chapter 3 of the Sivadharmottara concerning the five divisions of the daily ‘sacri¬ 
fice of knowledge’ (jhanayajha ) 944 marks the shift to the paragraph on reading 
and teaching procedures. The first part of this subsection of the siddhantasravana 
is called the ‘sequence of teaching’ ( vyakhyakrama ), and is introduced by a short 
prose passage by Vedajnana borrowing directly from Mrgendra, Caryapada 1.31— 
33, and Narayanakantha’s commentary on it. Vedajnana refers to this chapter 
from the Mrgendra more than once while treating this topic and deals extensively 
with the rules to follow when teaching the tantras, establishing in the first place 
that the recipients of such teachings are the Saiva devotees who adhere to the 
rules ( sivabhaktebhyas ... nyayavartibhyah, 1.29). Pureness of the teacher (1.30) 
and of the spot where the teaching takes place (1.31) are essential requirements 
for starting; the teaching session can be carried out ‘in a place whose soil has 
been purified (pute mahitale, 1.31)’, and ‘far from the ears of the non-initiates’ 
(pasusravanavarjite , 1.31). It is at this point that the text makes its sole reference 
to the use of manuscripts as teaching tools, when it prescribes that, after wor¬ 
shipping Siva, Ganesa, and the teacher, 945 

Having placed the manuscript, the secret, good scripture, on top of this [spot of earth], (32) 

/ He should say [to a student] ‘Come, my son, read!’. Once he has fulfilled his duty, with his 


943 See Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 993-95. 

944 Sivadharmottara 3.15,16cdand21, as quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 395: ‘Teach¬ 
ing, reciting, explaining, listening, meditating: thus is this sacrifice to knowledge (jhanayajha ), 
renown as fivefold. (15) / [...] Out of really all rituals, the sacrifice to knowledge is the one con¬ 
ferring liberation (16)’; adhyapanam adhyayanam vyakhyam sravanacintanam | iti pahcapraka- 
ro’yam jhanayajhah prakirtitah || 15 [...] sarvesam api yajhanam jhanayajho vimuktidah || 16; 
Sivadharmottara 3.21: ‘At the beginning, [he has to practice] the listening; still during the perfor¬ 
mance, the meditation; [then] for him (soil. the student), in the end there is the raising of the 
awareness, [namely] the purification’; arambhakale sravanam kriyakale ’pi cintanam \ 
niscayodbhavanam tasya nisthakale prasannata || 21. 

945 Mrgendra , Caryapada 1.32cd-33: pustakam guptasatsutram vidhayopari kasyacit || 32 
bruyad ahga pathasveti krtarthah [em., krtartham ed.[ pragudahmukhah \ prarabheta gurur 
vyakhyam sambandharthoktipurvikam || 33. 
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face turned towards the east or towards the north, the teacher should start [his] explanation 
by first stating the connections, the object, and the intention [of the scripture] (33). 

The text of the last stanzas is borrowed literally in the introductory prose passage 
by Vedajnana. He mixes it with portions from Narayanakantha’s commentary, 946 
and the commentator explains the expression guptasatsiitra, literally ‘[provided 
with] a good thread that is concealed’, with which the text of the stanzas refers to 
the manuscript as ‘endowed with a tied cord for [its] protection and embellish¬ 
ment’ ( samraksitasobhanagrathitasutram); the support on which the manuscript 
has to be placed, which is not specified by the text, can be ‘a throne, a foldable 
instrument, and so on’ (pithayantrakadeh ) according to Narayanakantha’s gloss. 

Following the prescriptions of the Mrgendra, the manuscript therefore exer¬ 
cises its textual function during the teaching, in which a student is charged with 
the reading. Vedajnana only evokes these stanzas of the Mrgendra in the intro¬ 
ductory passage, but then he quotes it immediately after a block of quotations 
dealing with the five different currents ( srotas ) that correspond to the five faces 
of Siva. The scriptures are classified according to the five faces of Sadasiva from 
which they have allegedly been emitted. 947 The prescriptions concerning the be¬ 
ginning of a teaching session are then drawn from the Matanga (Caryapada 


946 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 395: ‘On a spot of earth that is devoid of defects such as 
worn-out [structures] and so on, purified from deformed things by means of unguents and so on, 
which has been kept away from the hearing of the non-initiated, having worshipped the supreme 
Lord who stays within the enclosure consisting in the boundaries set t by these purification 
[rules]t, [as well as] the teacher and the lord of the Ganas, having placed a manuscript of the 
scriptures etc. that are used during the performance of the teaching, [namely] a secret, good 
scripture, on top of something, he should say to an accomplished person, ‘Young man, [read]!’, 
facing eastwards’; jirnadidosarahite [em.; °rahito Cod.] leurupalepanadipavitrite [pavitrate Cod.] 
adiksitasravanavarjite [em., “sravane varjite Cod.] bhutale tacchodhanakrtamaryadatmakapa- 
ridhyantarastham [em.; tacchodana 0 Cod.] paramesvaram gurum ganesvarah cabhyarcya 
vyakhyakriyopayogisutradipustakam guptasatsutram vidhayopari kasyacit bruyad ahga <patha> 
vastveti krtarthah [em., krtartham Cod.] prahmukhah |. 

Instead of tacchodanakrtamaryadatmakaparidhyantarastham, Narayanakantha has sutroccata- 
nakrtamaryadatmakaparidhyantarastham, an expression that Brunner-Lachaux interprets as 
‘au centre de barriers constitutes par des raies-frontieres obtenues en lanchant un cordonnet 
[impregne de poudre de riz]’ (Brunner-Lachaux 1985, pp. 361-62). 

947 On this, Vedajnana quotes Mrgendra , Caryapada 1.34-37 ( Atmarthapujapaddhati , T 371 pp. 
995-96), according to which (see stanzas 34-35) the scriptures starting with the Kamika are part of 
the upward current, those starting with the Asitahga are part of the southern current, while those 
starting with the Sammoha constitute the northern current; the scriptures starting with the Trotala 
are further classified into the eastern current, while those starting with the Candasidhara belong to 
the western current. A further classification of scriptures into eight currents, referred to Siva, the 
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3.7cd-8), the Sarvajnanottara, and the Kirana (31.16-23); 948 while the first two 
sources reiterate some of the prescriptions that Vedajnana has summarized in his 
introductory note to this section—namely that the teaching must be conducted in 
a pure place and separate from the non-initiates 949 —the quotation from the Kirana 
adds the information that a yogapitha has to be built for the teacher, who is vener¬ 
ated on it before the teaching can start. 

After listing the names of the scriptures according to Mrgendra, Caryapada 
1.43-47, and giving some prescriptions on the teaching procedures as in Mrgendra, 
Caryapada 1.48-51, 950 Vedajnana remarks on how the students can be instructed: 951 
‘By sentences taking the shape of the languages which are appropriate for this and 
the other place, like Sanskrit, Prakrit, and so on, according to the students.’ This 
introduces the quotation of Uttarakamika 67.11-21 on the different languages to use 
during the gift of knowledge and its eulogy. Only at this point the author introduces 
Mrgendra, Caryapada 3.29-33, 952 whose commentary by Narayana is echoed in Ve- 
dajnana’s short introduction to the section on the vydkhyakrama. 


Mantresvaras, the Ganas, the gods, the seers, the Guhyas, the Yoginis, and the Siddhas, is given in 
stanzas 36cd-37. 

948 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 996-98. 

949 Matanga, Caryapada 3.7cd-8, see Atmarthapujapaddhati , T 371 p. 996: ‘[The student] 
should read, commanded by him (set/, the teacher), in a pure place with pure soil, (7) / Con¬ 
cealed, free from people, beautiful; [he should read] with a well-disposed mind. A wise man 
should not teach in the presence of non-initiates (8)’; pathet tu tadanujhata<h> sucau dese 
sucisthale [sucih sada Mat] || 7 pracchanne [pracchade Cod.] vijane ramye bhavitenantaratmana 
11 samipe na [na samipe Mat] pasunam tu kuryad adhyapanam [Mat; na kuryad dhyapanam Cod.] 
budhah || 8. A varia lectio in the last stanza highlights a difference in the interpretation between 
the text of the critical edition of the Matanga and the text transmitted in the manuscript of the 
Atmarthapujapaddhati, although the latter originates most likely from a corruption of the for¬ 
mer: according to the Atmarthapujapaddhati, a wise teacher should not allow meditation to be 
performed in the presence of non-initiates, while the text of the Matanga reads, more coherently, 
that he should not teach (adhyapanam). Given the bad state of preservation of the 
Atmarthapujapaddhati, accessible to me only through recent paper transcripts, and the easy con¬ 
fusion between these two very similar readings, I have reintroduced here the reading of the crit¬ 
ical edition of the Matanga. I have not done so, however, in the case of the first variant in stanza 
7, as it is less obvious there that the reading of the Atmarthapujapaddhati originates from a cor¬ 
ruption of the Matanga’ s text. 

950 Here the text prescribes that, on the first day, the teacher explaining a tantra should not be 
too quick in his exposition, nor students should ask too many questions; rather, he should pause 
after explaining one, two, or three ‘root-sufras’ ( mulasutra ). 

951 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 978: samskrtaprakrtaditattaddesocitabhasarupais sisyanu- 
rupair vakyaih. 

952 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 999-1000. 
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After dealing with the definition of the ‘connections’ ( sambandhas ), 953 the 
text returns to the reading of the Saiva scriptures by regulating in which periods 
this may not take place, or on which occasions it can be interrupted and for how 
long. 954 This topic leads to the conclusion of the chapter, which is arranged in two 
main subparagraphs: one collecting quotations advocating for teaching and 
studying the Saiva knowledge in a proper way, and another one on the eulogy of 
the transmission of the Saiva knowledge by means of writing and manuscripts. 
As regards the first topic, the texts quoted in this section mainly exhort not to 
transmit knowledge to non-initiates, and to protect it from people who are not 
entitled to deal with it. In this context, Vedajnana manages to insert some stanzas 
from the Sivadharmottara (6.17-20) on the ‘revilement of knowledge’ (jnana- 
ninda ). 955 These verses, as is to be expected, do not originally address the topic of 


953 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1000-1003. 

954 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1003-1005. Mrgendra, Caryapada 1.53-59, quoted in this 
section, lists some specific days of the month when the teaching should not take place (namely: 
the 8 th , the 4 th , and the 14 th of each fortnight, as well as on the full and new moon day, or when 
the sun enters one of the zodiac signs; see Caryapada 1.53), but also a series of casual events that 
make the reading inauspicious (and, thus, to be avoided), such as thunders, a rainbow formed 
in the east or in the west, a meteor sighting, or an earthquake. Teaching activities must then be 
interrupted for a fixed amount of days on other occasions, such as the spotting of a circle on the 
surface of the sun or the moon, a few religious festivals (1.56), or if a cat, a serpent, or a frog 
should ever move between a teacher and a student (1.57); moreover, if the fire or a smell from a 
funeral are smelled (1.58), or if the teacher, or one of his close relatives, dies (1.59). 

As regards analogous rules found in tantric literature, Brunner-Lachaux (1985, p. 372 fn. 1), in 
her French translation of the Mrgendra, refers the reader to chapter 5 of the Kirana, as well as to 
Manusmrti 4.101ff. and Kane HD 2, pp. 394-402 for similar rules concerning Vedic schools. 
Vedajnana also refers to four stanzas from Matahga, Caryapada 3.9-12, prescribing that: ‘The 
initiates ( sadhakatmabhih, st. 10) do not have to study during the parvans, [which means] on the 
15 th , then on the 8 th and on the 14 th [days of each fortnight], during all the great festivals and at 
the junctions, o great ascetic; (9) / At all the junctions between the first and the 15 th days [of each 
fortnight]; after seeing somewhere that the teacher or [his] brother is displeased, (10) / The ut¬ 
most knowledge of the causes does not have to be taught by the devotee. And there should be 
no teaching, [even] in auspicious times, in case of calamities, o virtuous man, (11) / Or in case of 
misfortunes [happening] to the very powerful kings who are devotees of Siva. This rule of con¬ 
duct concerning the [periods in which] there should be no teaching has been taught by me for 
the initiate. (12)’; pahcadasyam athastamyam caturdasyam ca parvasu | mahotsavesu sarvesu 
sandhyasu ca mahamune || 9 parvasandhisu sarvesu nadhyeyam sadhakatmabhih \ gurum 
vimanasam drstva bhrataram vatha Icutracit || 10 nadhyeyam bhaktiyuktena karanajhanam utta- 
mam \ punyakalesu nadhyeyam na cotpatesu [nasotpannesu AAPP] suvrata || 11 apatsu sivabha- 
ktanam rajham va sumahatmanam \ eso ’nadhyayane Icaryas [nyayah Mat] sadhakasya mayoditah 
||12. 

955 These are quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1005. 
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initiation, nor do they prohibit the access to manuscripts of non-initiates. Rather, 
they are concerned with the purity of the place and the people handling it, or with 
the fulfilment of the ritual duties before reading, writing, or meditating upon the 
manuscript of Siva. The quotations following these two passages, one from 
Ratnatrayapariksa 12 and the other from the Sarvajnanottara, replace this notion 
of purity by introducing the tantric notions of ‘power fall’ ( saktipata ) and the se¬ 
crecy of scriptures: the Sarvajnanottara recommends not to give the scriptures, 
which are the utmost secret, to one who is not an initiand, to a non-devotee, to a 
nihilist, to one who reviles his teacher, or to one who is fond of other texts. 956 Such 
an exclusivist approach, perfectly integrated in a tantric environment, is not 
traceable in the Sivadharmottara, which nonetheless is consistently quoted until 
the very end of the chapter. Vedajnana extracts a sequence of stanzas from 
Sivadharmottara 2.76-88 regarding the merits bestowed on those who write, do¬ 
nate, or listen to the manuscript of the Saiva knowledge. These stanzas of the 
Sivadharmottara, together with analogous verses from the Sutasamhita, praising 
the diffusion of manuscripts and their reception by devotees whose highest goal 
is the attainment of the town of Siva, sound out of place in connection with the 
previously quoted passages from tantras such as the Mrgendra, the Matahga, and 
the Kirana, which all understood teaching in a purely initiatic context, and for 
which religious observance had the function of perfecting the path towards 
emancipation, rather than allowing one to reach different levels of ultramundane 
existence. The eclectic approach of Vedajnana, who compiles passages reflecting 
different visions, reflects, despite some incongruences, the analogous character 
of the broad category of tantric rite, which thrives on such eclecticism regardless 
of doctrinal contradictions, and thus channels ancient practice into modern reli¬ 
gious observance. 

Vedajnana is not yet done with the topic of manuscript worship, as he inserts 
a chapter on the installation of the throne of knowledge towards the end of his 
work. 957 The main difference from the first chapter on the throne of knowledge 
procedures is that now the described ritual is a proper installation, whereas in 
the previous case it was more appropriately designated as a worship ceremony 


956 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1006: uttamam sarvasastrdnam sivasastrartham guha | 
[c.m.] guhyataram guhyatavyam prayatnatah || [c.m.] nasisyaya pradatavyam nabhalctavya na 
nastike | na gurudvesine caiva nanyasastrarataya ca ||. The source of this quotation is Sarva- 
jnanottara 15.30cd-31. A comparison with the latter can thus help in reconstructing the correct 
text, which should be: uttamam sarvasastrdnam sivasastramrtam guha || 30 guhyaguhyataram 
guhyam guhitavyam prayatnatah | sa sisyaya pradatavyo nabhaktaya na nastike || 31. 

957 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1162-68. 
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(puja ). The choice of sources will consequently be different, in spite of some over¬ 
lap. The first part of the chapter, where the author relies on quotations from the 
Acintyavisvasadakhya, the Santana, the Uttarakamika, and the Yogaja, is dedi¬ 
cated to the description of the ‘place of knowledge’ ( vidyasthana ) 958 and, above 
all, of the material features of the manuscript, as well as of the writing tools and 
material. Once again, we thus find a strong focus on the materiality of the writing 
preceding instructions on the ritual uses of manuscripts. The production of the 
manuscript is here clearly considered as part of the ritual, and this is illustrated 
by the prescriptions concerning the choice of the most auspicious moment for the 
construction of the manuscript. One stanza from the Viratantra quoted by Veda¬ 
jnana reads: 959 ‘According to the zodiac sign of the sacrificer, and [in correspond¬ 
ence with] a favourable constellation; having thus observed, an utmost manu¬ 
script will be variously produced’. That the text refers here to the material 
production of the manuscript, and not to its copying—which is addressed in some 
subsequent lines—can be deduced by the contents of the following quotations, 
which focus on the materials of which a manuscript should consist and, once 
again, the types of cords it should be provided with. 960 However, the ritual proce¬ 
dure marks a bigger change in comparison with the account on the worship of 
the throne of knowledge. 

In the first place, the installation of the throne of knowledge, in addition to 
the production of a manuscript, also encompasses its copying, which is then fol¬ 
lowed by a revision, modelled precisely after the ceremony outlined in Utta- 
rakamika 67. In order to describe (and prescribe) the transcription of the manu¬ 
script, Vedajnana quotes from Acintyavisvasadakhya 65.7cd-llab, parallel to 
Uttarakamika 67.6cd-9 (see Appendix 2), on the use of letters ‘originating from 
various places’ ( nanadesasamudhhutair , see above, Uttarakamika 67.9), and 


958 For this Vedajnana refers to Acintyavisvasadakhya 65.2-5, parallel to Uttarakamika 67.2-4 
(see this chapter, fn. 0 and Appendix 2 for the parallels); see Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 
1162-63. 

959 Viratantra, quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1163: yajamanasya rksena naksatram 
canukulakam | evampariksya bahudha kartavyam pustakamparam ||. 

960 On this topic, Vedajnana quotes from the same Santana passage on the cords that he had 
used in the chapter on the siddhantasravana, followed by the Yogaja and Uttarakamika 67.5-6 
concerning writing materials (see Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1163-64). The Yogaja differs 
from the already discussed stanzas of the Uttarakamika inasmuch as it classifies the materials 
for writing according to the usual tripartite scheme: ‘And the best is the golden leaf, the middle 
the silver leaf, whereas the copper leaf and the palm leaf are the lesser: thus has been taught’; 
uttamam hemapatrah ca madhyamam raupyapatrakam \ tamrapatram talapatram kanyasan tv iti 
kirtitam || (see Yogaja quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1163). 
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Sivadharmottara 2.40-41, on the use of letters of the Nandinagari script (see § 
2.1); 961 additionally, a line from the Viratantra prescribes writing five or six lines 
on a page, 962 while also echoing the considerations found in Uttarakamika 67.32 
on the copying of manuscripts as an action that enriches a kingdom ( rajarastra- 
vivardhanam). 963 The exhortation of the Acintyavisvasddakhya to copy the manu¬ 
script of Siva ‘after a long time, due to [its] old age’ 969 opens the section devoted 
to the correction of the manuscript, for which the author does not rely on the text 
of Uttarakamika 67.13-17—although the ceremony described in that chapter has 
been, as observed above, the real model for the construction of this ritual in the 
Atmarthapujapaddhati— but rather on Sivadharmottara 2.7-12 (see § 2.2). 965 These 
stanzas were actually the source of the Uttarakamika verses (§ 4.2 and Appendix 
2), and the fact that they are used here instead of the Uttarakamika stanzas might 
be a possible sign that this borrowing had also been identified by Vedajnana, who 
at this point returns to the original text. 

The description of the ritual procedures of which the installation of the throne 
of knowledge essentially consists relies in part on the account given by Utta- 
rakamika 75.38-48, and in part on a parallel account provided by the Viratantra. 966 
The first to be quoted is a passage from the latter dealing with setting up the ground 
where the ritual will take place: a pillared pavilion has to be built in front of (the 
temple) of Siva, either in the northeast or in the south and, dividing this mandapa 
into three sections, a vedz-altar has to be arranged in the middle, and five kundas 


961 See Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1164-65. 

962 Viratantra quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1165: ‘Then one should write a manu¬ 
script with six lines, or five. [...]’; satpahktim vatha pahcaisa (?) lekhayetpustakam tatah | [...]. 

963 As a continuation of the former hemistich on the number of lines to inscribe on the page of 
a manuscript, the Viratantra declares: '[...] [the manuscript] thus endowed with [good] features 
[causes] the growth of the king’s kingdom’; [...] evam laksanasamyuktam rajarastravivardhanam 
11 (see Viratantra quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1165). The verse is not a literal parallel 
of Uttarakamika 67.32, but it conveys a very close idea. 

964 See Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1165 (corresponding to Acintyavisvasddakhya 65.13cd- 
14ab): ‘One who is part of the suddhasaivas should write the manuscript of the Saiva knowledge 
or [practice its] recitation, because of [its] old age after a long time’; suddhasaivasamayukto 
likhed va pathadharanam \ dirghakalena jirnatvdc chivajhanasya pustakam ||. Here, the text 
seems to exhort the copying and recitation of a manuscript in order to counter the damages 
caused by time. 

965 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1165-66. 

966 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 pp. 1166-68. 
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all around; the sacrificial ground has to be prepared with rice in the southwest. 967 
The officiant will then lay the manuscripts of the Scriptures on a bed, accompany¬ 
ing this operation by the recitation of their ‘seed mantras’ (bijamantra ), which are 
expounded in the following stanzas. At this point, Vedajnana quotes Uttarakamika 
67.45-48, prescribing the different steps of the installation (see above): the wor¬ 
ship of Siva’s eight aspects and the deities presiding over them, as well as the 
worship of Siva in the Saiva section of the scriptures and of Rudra in the Raudra 
section, then the worship by means of vases, the worship of the Vidyesas, and the 
performance of a homaoblation. 968 The Vlratantra further prescribes that, after 
the oblation, one should sprinkle the manuscripts of the Scriptures with the 
vardhani-water— note that the Uttarakamika had referred to a worship of two 
vardhani-vessels in 67.46b; however, in order to perform their consecration ( abhi- 
seka), it is not the manuscripts that are directly sprinkled, but the reflection of 
their images in a mirror. 969 


967 See Vlratantra , quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati , T 371 p. 1166: sivagre mantapam kuryad 
isane daksine ’pi va \ mantapam nu tridha krtva madhye vedim prakalpayet 11 vedibahye tu paritah 
panca kundani karayet | mantapan nairraimte bhage salina sthandilam leuru ||. 

968 Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1167. 

969 Vlratantra quoted in Atmarthapujapaddhati, T 371 p. 1165: ‘In order to perform the worship 
of the various scriptures, one should sprinkle [them] with the vardhani- waters in a mirror 
[placed] nearby; one will [thus] perform its consecration’; tattadagamapujane [em.; pujena Cod.] 
proksayed vardhanijalaih || samnidhau darpane tasya abhisekam tu karayet. 
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The ‘Chapter on the Gift of Knowledge’ ( Vidyadanadhyaya ), 
being the second chapter of the Sivadharmottara 

English Translation and Sanskrit Text* 


Summary 


I. 

Introduction 

stanzas 2.1-12 

II. 

Beginning of the ritual 

stanzas 2.13-15 

III. 

Preparation of the location 

stanzas 2.16-22 

IV. 

Worship of the manuscripts 

stanzas 2.23-31 

V. 

Transcription 

stanzas 2.32-44 

VI. 

Procession of the manuscript to the Saiva hermitage 

stanzas 2.45-58 

VII. 

Donation and performance of the great appeasement 

stanzas 2.59-69 

VIII. 

Benefits of the gift of knowledge 

stanzas 2.70-108 

IX. 

Worship of the manuscript and its preservation 



in a repository 

stanzas 2.109-127 

X. 

Building of a Saiva hermitage 

stanzas 2.128-145 

XI. 

Procedures for the installation 

stanzas 2.146-157 

XII. 

Merits of building a Saiva hermitage 

stanzas 2.158-177 

XIII. 

Building of an infirmary 

stanzas 2.178-192 

XIV. 

Praise of the gift of knowledge 

stanza 2.193 


For the convenience of the reader, I have decided to present here, in their entirety, the English 
translation and Sanskrit text of one of the most important textual sources of the present work, 
i.e. the Vidyadanadhyaya of the Sivadharmottara. The Sanskrit text reproduced in the following 
pages is a product of my critical edition of this chapter from the Sivadharmottara, conpiled on 
the basis of some Nepalese manuscripts and the paper transcripts of the IFP (see De Simini 
2013). This edition is currently under revision, however, now that I have acquired reproductions 
of previously unknown manuscripts that are proving crucial to understanding of the text's trans¬ 
mission. For this reason, I have decided to reproduce the text of this chapter without its critical 
apparatus, postponing the publication of a proper critical edition to future date. 

© 2016 Florinda De Simini, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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1.1 English Translation 

I. Introduction 

And now, [the word] vidya comes from the root vid, and this [means] the 
knowledge ensouled by Siva. The gift of this [knowledge] is a great gift 
(; mahadana ), the most excellent among all gifts. (1) 

[The gift] that awakens disciples who are devout to Siva, after having taught them 
step by step, this is called a gift of knowledge, according to the authority of the 
knowledge of Siva. (2) 

The one who, depending on the disciples, would teach [them] using words in San¬ 
skrit, Prakrit, and local languages, is traditionally held as teacher (guru). (3) 

As there is no end to Siva, who is completely accomplished [and] has a great soul, 
in the same way there is no end to the gifting of knowledge, which is endowed 
with all good properties. (4) 

The superhuman powers of the supreme eight qualities of Siva: this is the fruit 
[obtainable] from a gift of knowledge [in the ultramundane existence]. In this life, 
renown, glory, divine strength, knowledge, prosperity, wealth, happiness. (5) 

The one who, having himself learned a corrupt [teaching], would teach [this] 
knowledge to somebody else, this most miserable man, destroyer of knowledge, 
goes to the frightful hell. (6) 

The teacher who completely restores, as before, the correctness (samskara, see 
2.11) of the Saiva knowledge, which has been damaged due to carelessness over 
the course of time and which has been wrongly written, with too little or too many 
syllables, by people who were confused; (7) 

Whose readings have been erroneously learned; which has been spoiled by stu¬ 
pid people, and has been corrected by masters who are blinded by being proud 
in their knowledge; (8) 

Which, with respect to the sense, is endowed with meaningless statements and 
contains repetitions, which contains internal contradictions [or is] in contradic¬ 
tion with its own theses; (9) 
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Which has been severely damaged with respect to the metrics, and which lacks 
words and meanings; [the teacher who properly restores the former correctness of 
this knowledge of Siva], endowed here and there with these and other defects, (10) 

Is the knower of the meaning of the Saiva scriptures, a sage, the supreme lord of 
knowledge, (11) 

And no one will be able to describe the greatness of his merits. He is exactly like 
Siva, [and] Siva abides permanently in him. (12) 

II. Beginning of the ritual 

To the advantage of wealthy people, I will explain the gift of knowledge, which 
is based on [the use of] manuscripts: the procedure according to which [a manu¬ 
script] is copied and donated, and what is the fruit of that. (13) 

Having worshipped Siva according to rule, one should then worship his 
knowledge, and [worship] with devotion the teacher as if he were Siva, because 
this triad is similar: (14) 

Like Siva is knowledge, like knowledge is the teacher. For [one can gain] the same 
kind of fruit from the worship of Siva, knowledge, and the teacher. (15) 

III. Preparation of the location 

On a portion of earth which is flat, beautiful, devoid of all [possible] flaws, having 
made a vidyamandala with fragrances, cow dung and water, (16) 

Which is eight hands long, or half of this, round or square-shaped; in the middle 
of this, one will draw with white powder a very beautiful lotus flower. (17) 

On its external surface, one should arrange a variegated embellishment with pol¬ 
ychrome paintings, and adorn it with lotuses of five colours, so that it has a good 
appearance. (18) 

Above this [place], one will arrange a tent, white or colourful, overspread with 
nets of pearls, endowed with little bells and chimes, (19) 
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And with pendants [such as] threads and wreaths, as well as strings of pearls, balls, 
wreaths of garlands of colourful flowers, adorned with bells and camara ; (20) 

Held by four sticks enveloped in colourful clothes, embellished by bubble-like 
ornaments and half-moons, mirrors and so on; (21) 

Adorned with four beautiful jars pouring out white lotuses from their mouths, with 
white earthen vessels from which the sprouts of barley-corns and rice arise. (22) 

IV. Worship of the manuscripts 

Having placed (st. 25) the auspicious lion-throne of knowledge ( vidyasimhasana ), 
made of ivory and so on, inlaid with golden jewels, furnished with a cushion 
made of dukula fabric, (23) 

Or this auspicious stick-throne ( dandasana ), embellished with golden jewels, ve¬ 
neered with ivory [produced] from the most noble elephants, made with the wood 
of red sandal trees; (24) 

[Having placed one of these thrones] on a bunch of flowers, and having wor¬ 
shipped [it] with fragrances and flowers, one should place there both manu¬ 
scripts, [that is] a blank manuscript and one containing the text. (25) 

And one will worship [them] with yellow pigments, sandal and so on, as well as 
with flowers and incenses, with ghee, lamps and garlands, with food and beauti¬ 
ful clothes. (26) 

One should make offers with musk, aloe and camphor, white sandalwood and 
bdellium oils, raising again and again [these] five kinds of incense. (27) 

Afterwards, having circumambulated from left to right, the person in charge 
should bow with all his members. Having worshipped in this way the knowledge 
of Siva, he should then worship the teacher. (28) 

He will worship with devotion [the teacher] who illustrates the knowledge of Siva, 
sitting on the glorious seat on the second bunch of flowers, as if he were Siva. (29) 
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Having made a triple circumambulation, he will prostrate himself to the ground 
in a straight line. [Then] he will proclaim — kneeling on the ground after raising, 
(30) 

V. Transcription 

Having once again respectfully bowed to the teacher, with [his] hands in the 
anjali position —: ‘0 Bhagavan, with your favour I will transfer the treatise [from 
one manuscript to the other]’. Authorised by the [teacher’s] ‘yes’, he should pro¬ 
claim the day auspicious for the manuscript. (31) 

Having received a propitiatory benediction (< svastyayana ) with auspicious prayers 
and with the sound of musical instruments, a scribe, pure, after taking a bath, dressed 
in white, crowned with a garland, embellished with perfumes and so on (32) 

And with golden finger-rings on his hands, adorned with two bracelets — after 
bowing to the lord of the gods, he should write five stanzas. (33) 

Then, with different sorts of food, drinks, condiments and so on, he will first feed 
the teacher, the ascetics [and] also the Brahmins, (34) 

And, in the end, he should satisfy all: the afflicted, the blinds, the miserable, the 
helpless, the children, the old, the poor, the sick, [his] mother, father, friends and 
relatives. (35) 

And then, having asked the teacher’s permission, he should eat together with his 
wives. Having made an offering to the Ganas by night, he should sleep during the 
night avoiding sexual intercourse. (36) 

The day after, in the forenoon, the person in charge, having made a vidyamandala 
that measures two hands, embellished with various colours, (37) 

Decorated with cups and other [vessels] containing the sprouts of grain, with col¬ 
ourful flowers, endowed with incenses, lamps and a wide cloth as cover; (38) 

Having worshipped the manuscript lying in the middle of a sarayantra seat, day 
by day he will write or read aloud, in the following way, after having performed 
worship. (39) 
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One should transcribe the manuscript of Siva with letters belonging to the 
Nandinagara script (st. 2.41) that are quadrangular, aligned in the upper part, 
[whose strokes are] not too thick nor thin, whose elements are well filled, smooth, 
not too disjointed nor joined together, (40) 

Characterised by [correct] metrical quantities, anusvaras and combined conso¬ 
nants, with [appropriate] signs for short and long vowels. (41) 

Once [the transcription] is completed, he should again perform worship, accord¬ 
ing to the former procedure, for Sivagni, the teacher, and knowledge, having 
fasted with effort. (42) 

And at this point he should celebrate an all-night vigil with sweet sounding mu¬ 
sical instruments, with songs and dances and various tales about Siva, (43) 

And with various Vedic chants and beautiful spectacles, enjoying puppet thea¬ 
tres and so on; in this way, he should spend the night. (44) 

VI. Procession of the manuscript to the Saiva hermitage 

And, at dawn, he should make a vehicle for the sivavidya, very beautiful, with 
five niches and three stories, made of wood, bamboos and so on, entirely envel¬ 
oped in coloured clothes, furnished with all ornaments. (45) 

Placed on the throne of knowledge, in the middle of that [vehicle], is the manu¬ 
script of Saiva knowledge, covered with golden jewels, wonderful, or rather em¬ 
bellished with ivory, or decorated with various paintings on its external surface, 
with a pierced cover (46) 

Provided with leather on the side, fastened by a strong thread; the person in 
charge, having worshipped [it] with fragrances, flowers, and so on, according to 
the previously explained procedure, (47) 

Having raised the vehicle of this [manuscript], he should bring [it] with devotion 
to the hermitage of Siva, well firm by the best chariots or strong men, (48) 

Adorned (st. 50) with umbrellas, banners, flags (pataka) and so on, with cano¬ 
pies, music played by turyas, auspicious prayers, Vedic chants and so on, nice 
jars containing incenses, (49) 
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[Together] with wandering singers, bards, musical instruments, songs performed 
by women, girls with beautiful chowries in their hands, painted sticks with mir¬ 
rors. (50) 

And the king, endowed with all ornaments, should participate himself in the pro¬ 
cession, with a big quantity of people and at their head, together with the experts 
of Dharma; (51) 

Alternatively, having placed the manuscript on a vehicle led by an elephant, he 
should lead [it] through the main royal street, in circular direction within the 
town. (52) 

And with his personal wealth the king should enable the performance of the wor¬ 
ship of all sanctuaries; he should make offerings in the ten directions, all around 
the town. (53) 

While still on the way, he should proceed in first row [and] uninterruptedly give 
offering mixed with fragrances, flowers, and unhusked barley-corns, together 
with water. (54) 

In the first row behind him all the residents of the temples should proceed. [The 
king] will remember the mantra of Siva in front of the knowledge of Siva. (55) 

All the town people will be in white cloths, and people who live in this region 
should raise flags. (56) 

And after having worshipped the home deities, a festival has to take place in the 
house, too, and the householders will feed the Brahmins in [their] houses with 
food and drinks, and people of the country will go on a pilgrimage to the Saiva 
hermitage. (57) 

It will be declared improper to cut the trees. [The king] should banish all kind of 
violence and the prisoners have to be freed, the [internal] enemies like anger and 
so on have to be abandoned. For two days he should celebrate a kaumudi at an 
improper time, for the Lord. (58) 
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VII. Donation and performance of the great appeasement 

Having reached the temple of Siva, he should offer this [manuscript] placed on 
the vehicle, declaring the day auspicious and uttering formulas of victory, and 
with a big tumult. (59) 

Having gently placed it in a cleansed, pleasant place in the presence of Siva, hav¬ 
ing bowed to this [manuscript] with the [same] devotion addressed to a teacher, 
he should make offerings. (60) 

The best among reciters should read one chapter with the aim of ensuring ap¬ 
peasement for the cows, the Brahmins, and the king, as well as for the towns of 
the kingdom. (61) 

True knower of the characteristics of metrics, good poet, endowed with a sweet voice, 
knower of music and a clever man: [this is] the best reciter of manuscripts. (62) 

After that, with the water of appeasement the teacher, having risen, should sprin¬ 
kle the king a little on [his] head, and then the people standing there; (63) 

Having ascertained the appeasement of the world and, once again, at the end, of the 
king, now the king has to provide food for the teachers, accompanied by fees. (64) 

At this point indeed [the king] himself should eat, together with his courtiers, and vari¬ 
ous public entertainments have to be arranged after the people have eaten too. (65) 

Having thus acted, a great appeasement ( mahasanti ) arises for the king and the 
town and the entire country: no doubt about it! (66) 

And calamities cease and no pestilence spreads, all frightening things cease and 
dangers come to an end. (67) 

All evil demons are eradicated and the enemies disappear. Diseases get dissolved 
and there will be no risk of famine, (68) 

And the obstacles disappear. There will be a supreme prosperity, and the wealth 
of the kingdom [will be] large and the king [will] forever [be] victorious. (69) 
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VIII. Benefits of the gift of knowledge 

He becomes rich in sons and grandsons and [his] mind is enriched with Dharma 
by the grace of the gift of knowledge, for the king and the common people. (70) 

The king who will donate the manuscript of that Saiva knowledge, according to this 
procedure, to one who is versed in it, it will get the fruit of a gift of knowledge; (71) 

Or whoever else, man or woman, who, endowed with trust and wealth, would 
perform this procedure, will get the fruit of a gift of knowledge; (72) 

And [also] a poor person who applies this procedure in accordance [with his per¬ 
sonal wealth], without deceitfulness in money matters, with devotion, will obtain 
the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (73) 

A person who owns a certain amount of money, [if] he would act honestly, [that 
is] conformably to those [substances he owns] in this world, he will gain a meri¬ 
torious fruit that is as abundant [as his substances], (74) 

As many letters are in the manuscript of the knowledge of Siva, so many thousand 
years the donor will live in the town of Siva 0 sivapura ). (75) 

Having rescued ten ancestors and the ten descendants, having brought to Heaven 
[his] mother, father and lawful wife, he will attain Siva. (76) 

Surrounded by his courtiers, accompanied by all [his] wives, the king, through 
the power of the gift of knowledge, will reach the town of Siva; (77) 

He will have fun for an imperishable time with countless auspicious [flying] char¬ 
iots, furnished with everything he desires, swift as thought. (78) 

[He will be] endowed with the superhuman powers of the supreme eight qualities, 
powerful on everything, omniscient, fully satisfied, like a second Sankara. (79) 

As the supreme Lord is the supreme [chief] among all immortals, in the same way 
the gift of knowledge is traditionally held as supreme among all gifts. (80) 
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The one who, having placed — in exact accordance with this procedure — the 
manuscript of the knowledge of Siva on a bunch of flowers, would worship it in 
the hermitage of Siva, (81) 

In the day of full moon of the month Asadha, making light with garlands of lamps, 
and having worshipped [the manuscript] in the day of full moon in the month 
Vaisakha as well, this person will take the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (82) 

Listen to the fruit resulting from the merits of that person who, having transcribed 
the best among the auspicious manuscripts, would present [it] to someone who 
is versed in the knowledge of Siva: (83) 

As big is the number of this [manuscript’s] extremely auspicious leaves in the 
manuscript, for so many thousand yugas he is honoured in the world of Siva; (84) 

Having presented, according to [his] faith and wealth, even just one of the auxiliary 
instruments of knowledge — which [are] leaves, stands, threads and so on, ink-pot 
and pen, a sarayantra seat, unguents, beds, good food, a salary, and so on, (85) 

And anything else that is employed for this purpose; everything, big or small, that 
would conform to the procedure (86) 

— He is honoured in the world of Siva with great enjoyments. (87) 

Having donated a carpet for the manuscript and a beautiful cloth, proportionate 
to the measures [of the manuscript], or a cover for its box, he is honoured in the 
world of Siva. (88) 

As many are the whole number of threads in the cloth of this [manuscript], for so 
many thousand yugas he will obtain great enjoyments (89) 

One who offers a gift of food to one who is versed in the knowledge of Siva will 
take the fruit of a gift of knowledge without interruption, until the end. (90) 

The assistance intended only for the renunciants, [consisting of the provision of] 
shoes, parasols, undergarments, beds, covers and seats, oils for the feet, collyria, 
unguents, baths, food, and medicine; cleaning and painting the monastery; the 
recitation of the manuscript of Siva, accompanied by [offerings of] lamps, fire, 
water, flowers; (91-92) 
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The one who would regularly do this for five people whose souls rejoice in the 
Saiva knowledge, for five years, this one will obtain the fruit of the gift of 
knowledge. (93) 

Having rescued twenty-one members of the family, he will establish [them] in the 
town of the Lord: there they have fun with the huge enjoyments of that [city], as 
long as there are moon and stars. (94) 

Together with [his] wife, kids and good servants [this] man is happy for an unde¬ 
caying time in the town of Siva, with flying chariots which fulfill all desires. (95) 

Having made a vidyamandala, be it round or squared, measuring two hands or 
more, with cow dung of good quality and water, (96) 

Embellished on all sides with white and red powders, and others of different col¬ 
ours, with a white lotus-flower in the middle, adorned with a cover of good quality, 
(97) 

Abundant in colourful flowers, furnished with lamps and unhusked barley-corns; the 
one who, having worshipped [it] in this way, would read the knowledge of Siva with 
faith, (98) 

From the beginning to the end, following the right sequence, everything uni¬ 
formly, gradually, with the aim of helping all people [and] aiming at the accumu¬ 
lation of their own merits; (99) 

And [the one who], once this [reading] is accomplished, would worship Siva, 
knowledge, and the teacher [and,] after that, would prepare food for all the 
sivayogins; (100) 

The one who would recite the Saiva knowledge in this way, with devotion, and 
would pay for having [it] read [by a professional reciter], will obtain the fruit of a 
gift of knowledge. (101) 

The person who would study even [only one] or half stanza of the knowledge of 
Siva, [who] would read it, as well as meditate on it, would write [it] or would have 
[somebody] write [it] (102) 
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And would listen very concentrated and reflect upon its meaning, and who would 
have people listen to [it]: listen to the fruit of the merit of this person! (103) 

One who studies half stanza of the knowledge of Siva will obtain the same fruit 
as one who donates the earth filled with all jewels. (104) 

One who will donate with devotion a box made of sriparnl wood, dug out, well fit 
[to contain a manuscript], as well as made of leather, (105) 

To one who is versed in the knowledge of Siva, with the purpose of teaching this 
[Saiva knowledge], as well as [if he donates] a very smooth tablet for writing on, 
will obtain the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (106) 

Once established for the longest time in the world of Rudra, he has fun with big 
auspicious flying chariots fulfilling all desires. (107) 

Then, having reached the earth [again] after some time, he becomes a pious king, 
or rather a handsome, true Brahmin, well versed in the contents of all branches 
of knowledge. (108) 

IX. Worship of the manuscript and its preservation in a repository 

The person in charge ( budhah , st. 2.113), who would commission the construction 
of a nice golden box, complete in all its parts, embellished with all jewels, pro¬ 
vided with a cover, [which functions as] a shelter for the manuscript ( vidyakosa- 
samasraya), [made] of silver and copper, square-shaped, (109) 

Or made of white copper, brass and iron, of wood, bamboo and so on; and, with 
new, red-coloured leather, (110) 

Would polish inside and outside that new house in which knowledge abides 
{vidyavasagrha), furnished with handles [made] with all [precious] stones, fas¬ 
tened by a strong thread; (111) 

[Or who] would make a jewel box of knowledge ( vidyaratnakarandaka ), provided 
with a lock; having had [this] built in the proper manner, according to one's own 
wealth, (112) 
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Having purified with fragrant water the supreme house of the manuscript ( vidya- 
kosagrha), having set up a wonderful tent provided with flowers inside; (113) 

Having worshipped there the lion-throne of knowledge, according to procedure, 
he will place on this [throne] the abode of the manuscript ( vidyakosagrha ) by pro¬ 
claiming the day auspicious; (114) 

And then he will besmear [it] with sandal, camphor, saffron and so on, [and] wor¬ 
ship [it] with fresh flowers, once it has been provided inside with garments [and] 
incense; (115) 

Then, accompanied by the sound of musical instruments, he should fill [the treas¬ 
ure-house of knowledge] with the treasure of knowledge ( vidyakosa ); [and] after¬ 
wards he should worship knowledge with abundant substances and, having 
made a circumambulation from left to right, the person in charge should, at the 
end, bow with all his members. (116) 

Also for the treasure-house of knowledge there is a wonderful abode of 
knowledge ( vidyayatana ): [this] should be very beautiful, pleasant, measuring 
eight hands; (117) 

Made either of stones, bricks, clay or of fresh wood, furnished with door-pins, 
embellished with a garden [provided] with ramparts, (118) 

Furnished with flags and banners, adorned with a ceiling of high quality, fur¬ 
nished with bells and chowries, resonating with the jingling of little bells; (119) 

Completely besmeared with fragrances like sandal, aloe and so on; one should 
always perfume [it] with well fragrant incenses and with flowers. (120) 

Having brought this [manuscript] there, [accompanied] by the sound of turyas 
and by various auspicious prayers too, he will place [there] with devotion the 
jewel box of knowledge, (121) 

And then he will worship the Saiva knowledge with fragrances, flowers, and so 
on, like Siva, continuously, at dawn, noon and sunset, with reverence. (122) 
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Afterwards he should feed all the assembled sivayogins, and then, having satis¬ 
fied the poor, the blind, the miserable and so on, he should perform a ritual of 
reparation. (123) 

The person who would build, in the way described above, a nice place for the know¬ 
ledge of Siva, he, freed from all sins, will take the fruit of a gift of knowledge. (124) 

Having rescued twenty-one members of the family, surrounded by his wives, hav¬ 
ing obtained the superhuman power of the eight qualities, he will be honoured 
in the world of Siva. (125) 

The one who, having obtained knowledge there ( scil . in the world of Siva), would 
abandon the sensual pleasures, as if they were poison, he reaches the supreme 
liberation; [but] the one who still has attachments, he will again enjoy pleasures 
{scil. will be reborn). (126) 

At the next emanation of the universe, he will be the only king on earth, endowed 
with all the qualities of lordship and well versed in the meaning of all knowledge. 
(127) 

X. Building of a Saiva hermitage 

The person who would have built, for those whose souls are pleased by the 
knowledge of Siva, a very beautiful five- or three-storied complex, provided with 
a well-levelled platform, (128) 

Furnished with inner apartments [and] a common room, and divided into regular 
parts according to [the rules of] architecture, surrounded by compound walls; (129) 

The platform of this [building] [should have] a vertical extent of two hands, be 
provided with columns on the sides, be fully paved with baked bricks: this [con¬ 
stitutes] a nice, small ambulatory. (130) 

In front of a nicely built terrace, in the Agni direction (southeast), a kitchen endowed 
with a chimney has to be built; in the East, a pillared pavilion for the sattra. (131) 

In the Siva direction (northeast) there must be a greenhouse of fragrant flowers, 
provided with cloths, and a treasury-house [has to be built] in the Kubera direc¬ 
tion (north), and a store-room in the Vayu direction (northwest); (132) 
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And in the Varuna direction (west) [there should be] a well, furnished with water 
and windows; a place with fuel, such as firewood and kusa grass, and a [place] 
for weapons [should be built] in the Nirrti direction (southwest). (133) 

A nice guest-house, with beds, seats and sandals, endowed with water, fire, 
lamps and good servants, should be placed in the southern direction. (134) 

One should embellish all the gateways with bunches of appropriately irrigated 
plantains, and flowers of five colors. (135) 

Inside and outside the compound wall, for [an extension] of five hands, one should 
leave [a free area]; And outside of the ramparts one will plant, all around, (136) 

A wonderful garden for the Saiva hermitage, embellished with various flowers, en¬ 
dowed with all the good qualities of each season, furnished with various trees, (137) 

Such as: priyarigus, sirisas, asok trees, putranjivakas and ranjakas, punnagas, naga 
flowers and balailas, patalas, bilvas, campakas, (138) 

White coral trees and vijayas, jatis, tagaras and kubjakas, with reeds {band), 
amrata{ka)s and lairuntakas, [which are] golden, white and grouped in heaps, (139) 

With oleanders and karnikaras, of various colours [and] in great quantity, dis¬ 
played according to the arrangement of the place, furnished with nice access 
pathways and watering basins, (140) 

Provided with many sorts of trees, with water on every side, endowed with white- 
coloured water day-lotuses [and] with indigo-coloured night-lotuses, (141) 

[And] with small structures covered with creepers, placed here and there, splen¬ 
did for the bunches of plantain stems, pomegranates and so on. (142) 

Having done this, outside this garden one should build a big compound wall, 
furnished with a door and a monumental gate {gopura ), endowed with a moat 
channel. (143) 

Beyond the third complex one should make a pillared pavilion for the teaching of 
knowledge, furnished with round windows and doors, beautiful. (144) 
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In the middle of the complex, a fifth [building] has to be made, i.e. a pinnacle- 
style building for Siva, which is long six or eight hands, produced with wood, 
cloths and other materials. (145) 

XI. Procedures for the installation 

There, according to rule, one should install Siva, made of clay, wood, or stone, 
who is the author of all knowledge, omniscient. Lord of the Lakulas, (146) 

Surrounded by pupils and pupils of pupils, with his hands raised in the act of 
teaching, seated in the lotus position, lord of the gods, a master whose speech is 
vivid (147) 

Having in this way made a Saiva hermitage, with devotion, according to one’s 
wealth, one should then perform an installation of this, by means of worship and 
purification; (148) 

In front of the monastery, having provided embellishments with the same kind of 
precious things prescribed for the gift of knowledge, having in sequence smeared 
Siva five times with the five products of the cow, in the Siva direction, (149) 

One should bathe [it], provided with a bath-vest, with fragrant waters and so on; 
having carried it, accompanied by the sounds of turyas, one should place it in a 
pillared pavilion with flowers. (150) 

Then, after worshipping [him] with sandal, flowers and so on, one will perform 
the incubation [of the image in the temple]. Having recited the five stotras, one 
should then address Siva [in this way]: (151) 

‘0 God, today is the incubation, tomorrow your installation. Please, be present to 
bestow your grace on the devotees!’ (152) 

Having made the ablutions early in the morning [and] worshipped the deity 
again, one should let [the god] in. One should install [the god] on the altar with 
the five pavitras, beginning from the foot. (153) 
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Then, [the icon] should always be in the temple of Siva [surrounded] by very nice 
fragrances and so on, and one should worship Siva with nice fragrances and flow¬ 
ers, without bathing [him]. (154) 

The teacher, surrounded by his students, after bowing to this Lord should start 
teaching, with his face turned to the east or to the north, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing the day auspicious, in front of Siva. (155) 

Then, the sponsor should worship himself the teacher with devotion, offering 
fees and various sorts of food and so on, as done previously. (156) 

Afterwards, he should offer [this] place, fully equipped, to all sivayogins, having 
repeatedly bowed [to them]. (157) 

XII. Merits of building a Saiva hermitage 

Thus, the one who is the first to have a big, auspicious town of Siva built, being 
freed from all evil, [this person] is celebrated in the world of Siva. (158) 

Together with thirty members of his clan, accompanied by his wives, together 
with sons, friends and so on, surrounded by his courtiers, (159) 

With marvelous, innumerable big vehicles fulfilling all desires, like Siva he has fun 
with [his] material enjoyments, endowed with powers like anima and so on. (160) 

Then, after a long time, through the power of the gift of knowledge, having prac¬ 
ticed th e jfianayoga he is liberated in this very place. (161) 

The chief architect, [his] assistants, the trees, the bulls, the good workers, all go 
to the town of Rudra, and [also] those men who have been supervising [on the 
construction of the monastery], (162) 

As well as those servants of the Siva’s sanctuary who receive a salary for this oc¬ 
cupation: they too, once dead, go to Heaven, as a consequence of [their] service 
to Siva. (163) 

Once one has reached the condition of being the slave of Siva, may they be men, 
women, or both, they also go to the big town of Rudra, by [sheer] connection with 
his name. (164) 
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The women of the Siva’s temple, donated [to it], purchased and entered [will¬ 
ingly] , procured by violence [or] taken by force, have to be regarded as courtesans 
of Rudra. (165) 

The woman who is born as a Rudra courtesan, she too, together with her offspring 
of sons and grandsons, once dead, goes to Heaven, on the sole authority of [her] 
mother. (166) 

Those people who die within the border of the Saiva sanctuary, they too go to the 
world of Siva: so what about those who are attached to this [sanctuary]? (167) 

The one who would make even a very small, extremely nice Saiva hermitage that 
consists of two or one room, he too goes to the town of Siva. (168) 

After having well paved the ground in front of the Lord's sanctuary, there one 
should make a mandala, well round, with cow-dung and water. (169) 

Having accurately measured it with a thread, embellished with various paintings, 
abounding in colourful flowers, embellished by a lotus-flower in the middle, (170) 

Having with [his] hand moved the water, furnished with lamps and barley-corns, 
after bowing with the forehead to the ground he should make offers to Siva. (171) 

The man who would in this way make a sivamandala, even only once, is magni¬ 
fied in the world of Siva together with everything he desires. (172) 

After a while, once he has come back to earth, he will become a glorious king, 
wise, handsome, opulent, [or] a good Brahman. (173) 

Having made a vidyamandala in the pillared pavilion for the teaching of know¬ 
ledge, having there worshipped the Saiva knowledge, one will then listen to its 
teaching. (174) 

Having made a wonderful gurumandala according to a procedure that starts with 
a sivamandala, one is magnified in the world of Siva; (175) 

And shining is the knowledge of the one who, having made a triple mandala, for 
Siva, knowledge, and the teacher, listens to the Saiva knowledge. (176) 
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The one who, according to this procedure, listens to and recites the Saiva know¬ 
ledge, having obtained supreme happiness, at the end of [his] material life will 
attain liberation (177) 

XIII. Building of an infirmary 

Listen to the fruits resulting from the merits of one who would build an infirmary, 
frequented by great physicians, furnished with all resources! (178) 

Since health is a means to accomplish Dharma, wealth, pleasures and liberation, 
therefore this set of four [human goals] will be donated through the gift of health. (179) 

Having healed with effort even only one sick Brahmin, one earns a very big merit, 
[which is] endless [and] indestructible. (180) 

The man who heals a sivayogin who is devoted to the jnanayoga, pacified [but] 
afflicted by sickness, will take the fruits of all the yogas. (181) 

All the gods, [like] Brahma and Visnu, [are] kings, the diseases their subjects; 
diseases are big obstacles for the yoga, for that reason [they are obstacles] for the 
yogin [as well]. (182) 

The great merit that one obtains making efforts in protecting the Brahmins, the 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, [and] Sudras afflicted by ailments is not [obtainable even] by 
means of all the great sacrifices: (183) 

Like even the gods do not perceive the end of the sky, in the same way one cannot 
find the end of the gift of health, o muni ! (184) 

A man, having reached the town of Siva thanks to this great merit, has fun with 
manifold enjoyments, [like] flying chariots fulfilling all desires. (185) 

Together with twenty-one generations, surrounded by his servants, he abides in 
the town of Siva until the dissolution of the universe. (186) 

Then, once the dissolution takes place, through the remainder of his dharma 
knowledge arises for him from the Rudras as a consequence of a deliberation [on 
it]. (187) 
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If, when [still] in the realm of transmigration, he was detached from knowledge 
[and made] stable in the meditation on Siva, having abandoned his own material 
existence like a blade of grass, he will obtain the end of all sufferings; (188) 

Freed from all sufferings, pure, abiding only in his own Self, omniscient and ac¬ 
complished, he is defined as ‘liberated’. (189) 

Therefore, for the sake of enjoyment and emancipation, one should take care of 
a person who is affected by diseases, and especially the chief yogin, both in per¬ 
son and by means of money. (190) 

The wise should not be afraid of the sick person, and he should always look at his 
impurities, wherever they originate from, like a teacher; in this way the Dharma 
proceeds. (191) 

He who, thinking everyday that he has received a grace, reaches the end of the 
diseases, he has crossed the ocean of transmigration. (192) 


XIV. Praise of the gift of knowledge 

Thus this multiform gift of knowledge has been explained; it should be [prac¬ 
ticed] according to this procedure for people of each and every varna. (193) 
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1.2 Sanskrit Text 

atha vidya vider dhatos tac ca jnanam sivatmakam | 
tasya danam mahadanam sarvadanottamottamam 111 

adhyapya yac chanaih sisyan sivabhaktan prabodhayet | 
sivavidyanusarena vidyadanam tad ucyate || 2 

samskrtaih prakrtair vakyair yah sisyasyanurupatah | 
desabhasadyupayais ca bodhayet sa guruh smrtah || 3 

yatha sivasya naivantah sampurnasya mahatmanah | 
tatha vidyapradanasya nantah sarvagunatmanah 11 4 

sivastagunam aisvaryam tad vidyadanatah phalam | 
iha klrtih sriya brahml prajna vrddhir dhanam sukham 11 5 

yo ’suddham atmanadhltya jnanam adhyapayet param | 
sa yati narakam ghoram paplyam jnananasakah 11 6 

sivajnanasya kalena vinastasya pramadatah | 
tinatiriktavarnasya mudhair durlikhitasya ca || 7 

pramadadhltapathasya nasitasyalpabuddhibhih | 
jnanavalepamanandhair acaryaih sodhitasya ca || 8 

vyarthaihpadair upetasya punaruktasya carthatah | 
purvottaraviruddhasya svasiddhantavirodhinah|| 9 

chandasatlvanastasya sabdartharahitasya ca | 
ityevamadibhir dosair upetasya kva cit kva cit ]| 10 

yah karoti punah samyak samskaram ptirvavad guruh | 
sivatantrarthavid dhlman sa vidyaparamesvarah 1111 

na casya punyamahatmyam vaktum sakyam hi kena cit | 
yatha sivas tathaivayam asmin nityam sivah sthitah || 12 

vidyadanam pravaksyami dhaninampustakasritam | 
likhyatedlyate yena vidhina tatphalam ca yat || 13 

sivam sampujya vidhivat tadvidyam pujayet tatah | 
gurum ca sivavad bhaktya tulyam etat trayam yatah || 14 
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yatha sivas tatha vidya yatha vidya tatha guruh | 
sivavidyagurunam hi ptijaya sadrsam phalam || 15 

bhumibhage same ramye sarvadosavivarjite | 
vidyamandalakamkrtva gandhagomayavarina || 16 

astahastam tadardham va vrttam va caturasrakam | 
tanmadhye sitacurnena likhet padmam susobhanam 1117 

tadbahir varnakais citrair nanasobham prakalpayet | 
pancavarnais ca kusumair yathasobham alankrtam || 18 

sitam vitanam citram va tadurdhvam upakalpayet | 
muktajalapariksiptam kinkinlravakanvitam || 19 

lambakaih sutradamais ca muktaharais ca kandukaih | 
vicitrapuspasragdamair ghantacamarabhusitam 11 20 

citravastraparicchannais caturbhir dandakair vrtam | 
budbudair ardhacandrais ca darpanadyupasobhitam 11 21 

sitapadmamukhodgarais caturbhih kalasaih subhaih | 
sobhitam sitamrtpatrair yavasalyankurodbhavaih || 22 

vidyasimhasanam srlman nagadantadinirmitam | 
suvarnaratnanicitam dukulastarananvitam || 23 

dandasanamva srlmat tad dhemaratnopasobhitam | 
nagendradantanicitamraktacandanadarujam || 24 

sthapya puspagrhasyante gandhapuspaih prapujya ca | 
lekhyam ca likhitam catra vinyaset pustakadvayam || 25 

rocanacandanadyais ca puspair dhupais ca ptijayet | 
ghrtapradlpamalabhir bhaksair vastrais ca sobhanaih || 26 

turuskagurukarpuraih sitacandanakausikaih | 

dadyat pancavidham dhupam samutthapya punah punah 11 27 

tatah pradaksinam krtva namet sarvangikam budhah | 
sampujyaivam sivajnanam gurum sampujayet tatah ]| 28 
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dvitlye puspagrhake srlmadasanasamsthitam | 
sivavat pujayed bhaktya sivajnanaprakasakam || 29 

tridha pradaksinikrtya dandavat pranamet ksitau | 
vijnapayet samutthaya janubhyam dharanlgatah || 30 

krtanjaliputo bhutva pranipatya punar gurum | 
bhagavams tvatprasadena sastram samcarayamy aham | 
tatheti samanujnatah sastram punyaham acaret ]| 31 

mangalais turyaghosais ca krtasvastyayanah sucih | 
snatah suklambaradharah sragvl gandhadyalankrtah || 32 

hemangullyapanis ca katakabhyam alankrtah | 
likhet pranamya devesam lekhakah slokapancakam || 33 

tato vividhabhaksannapanavyanjanakadibhih | 
bhojayec ca gurum purvam vratinah saddvijan api || 34 

dlnandhakrpananathabalavrddhakrsaturan | 
matapitrsuhrdbandhu ante sarvams ca daksayet 11 35 

ksamapya ca gurum pascad bhunjlyad bhrtyasamyutah | 
dattva ganabalim ratrau brahmacari nisi svapet 11 36 

apare ’hani purvahne vidyamandalakam budhah | 
krtva dvihastamatram tu nanavarnakasobhitam || 37 

yavankurasaravadyais citrapuspair alankrtam | 
sadhupam dlpasamyuktam vitanavitatambaram || 38 

sarayantrasanasinam tanmadhye pujya pustakam | 
evam likhed vacayed va krtva pujam dine dine || 39 

caturasraihsamasirsairnatisthulair na va krsaih | 
sampurnavayavaih snigdhairnativicchinnasamhataih || 40 

matranusvarasamyogahrasvadirghadilaksitaih | 
nandinagarakair varnair lekhayec chivapustakam || 41 

sampurne purvavidhina punah pujam prakalpayet | 
sivagniguruvidyanam sopavasah prayatnavan || 42 
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kalpayej jagaramcatra vaditrair madhurasvanaih | 
gitanrtyair bahuvidhair akhyanais ca sivatmakaih || 43 

vedaghosais ca vividhaih preksanlyais ca sobhanaih | 
kridayantraprayogadyair ity evam ksapayen nisam 11 44 

sivavidyavimanam ca kuryat pratah susobhanam | 
pancandakam tribhaumam ca daruvamsadinirmitam | 
vicitravastrasamcchannam sarvasobhasamanvitam 11 45 

vidyasanastham tanmadhye sivajnanasya pustakam | 
hemaratnacitam divyam athava dantasobhitam | 
vicitracitrayuktam va bahir utklrnakambikam 11 46 

parsve carmasamayuktam drdhasutranibandhanam | 
sampujya gandhapuspadyaih purvoktavidhina budhah || 47 

samutksipyanayed bhaktya tadvimanam sivasramam | 
susthitam rathamukhyena purusair va balanvitaih 11 48 

chattradhvajapatakadyair vitanais turyanisvanaih | 
mangalair vedaghosadyaih sadhupaih kalasaih subhaih || 49 

caranair bandibhir vadyaih strlsangltair vibhusitam | 
carucamarahastabhis citradandaih sadarpanaih 11 50 

mahata janasanghena puratas ca mahlpatih | 
dharmavrddhaih svayam gacchet sarvasobhasamanvitah || 51 

athava hastiyanastham krtva pustakam anayet | 
rajamargena mahata nagarantah pradaksinam || 52 

sarvayatanapujam ca svadhanaih karayen nrpah | 
dasadiksu balim dadyan nagarasya samantatah || 53 

marge ’pi purato gacched balim dadyan nirantaram | 
gandhapuspaksatonmisram udakam ca tadanugam || 54 

gaccheyur puratah pascat sarvayatanavasinah | 
puratah sivavidyayah sivamantram anusmaret || 55 

suklambaradharah sarve bhaveyuh puravasinah | 
ucchrayeyuh patakas ca janas taddesavasinah || 56 
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grhadevams ca sampujya karyas capy utsavo grhe | 
brahmanan bhojayeyus ca grhesu grhamedhinah | 
annapanair janapada yatram kuryuh sivasrame ]| 57 

acchedyas taravah karyah sarvahimsam nivarayet | 
bandhanasthas ca moktavya varjyah krodhadisatravah | 
akalakaumudlm kuryad divasadvayam isvare 11 58 

sivayatanam asadya vimanastham tam arpayet | 
punyahajayasabdais ca mahata tumulena ca || 59 

sthane susamskrte ramye sivasya puratah sanaih | 
sthapayitva guror bhaktya tam pranamya nivedayet 11 60 

santyartham ekam adhyayam gobrahmanamahlbhrtam | 
rastrlyanagaranam ca vacayed vacakottamah 11 61 

chandolaksanatattvajnah satkavir madhurasvarah | 
gandharvavid vidagdhas ca sresthah pustakavacakah || 62 

santitoyena rajanam samutthaya gurus tatah | 
sirasy abhyuksayed Isat tatrastham ca janam tatah 11 63 

avadharya jagacchantim punar ante nrpasya ca | 
acaryabhojanam catra nrpah kuryat sadaksinam 11 64 

svayam atraiva bhunjita santahpuraparicchadah | 
karya ca vividha preksa bhuktavatsu janesu ca || 65 

evam krte mahasantir nrpasya nagarasya ca | 
desasya ca samastasya jayate natra samsayah || 66 

Itayas ca prasamyanti na ca marl pravartate | 
samyanti sarvaghorani prasamanti bhayani ca || 67 

unmulyante grahah sarve pranasyanti ca satravah | 
upasargah prallyante na durbhiksabhayam bhavet || 68 

vinayakas ca nasyanti saubhagyam paramam bhavet | 
rajyavrddhis ca vipula nityam ca vijayi nrpah 11 69 

vardhate putrapautrais ca matir dharme ca vardhate | 
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vidyadanaprasadena nrpasya ca janasya ca || 70 

anena vidhina raja yah sivajnanapustakam | 
dadyat tadabhiyuktaya vidyadanaphalam labhet || 71 

yo vanyah purusah kascic chraddhavittasamanvitah | 
kuryad vidhim imam stri va vidyadanaphalam labhet || 72 

daridras canusarena vittasathyavivarjitah | 

krtva vidhim imam bhaktya vidyadanaphalam labhet || 73 

yasya yavad bhaved vittam sa tasyehanusaratah | 
asathyenacaret punyam adhyatulyaphalam labhet || 74 

yavad aksarasamkhyanam sivajnanasya pustake | 
tavat varsasahasrani data sivapure vaset 11 75 

dasa purvan samuddhrtya dasa vamsyas ca pasciman | 
matapitrdharmapatnih svarge sthapya sivam vrajet || 76 

santahpuraparivarah sarvabhrtyasamanvitah | 
raja sivapuram gacched vidyadanaprabhavatah || 77 

vimanayanaih srlmadbhih sarvakamasamanvitaih | 
manojavair asamkhyataih kridate kalam aksayam || 78 

paramastagunaisvaryair upetah sarvatah prabhuh | 
sarvajnah paripurnatma dvitiya iva sankarah 11 79 

yathamaranam sarvesam paramah paramesvarah | 
tathaiva sarvadananam vidyadanam param smrtam || 80 

anenaiva vidhanena yah sivajnanapustakam | 
kusumagrhake sthapya pujayita sivasrame || 81 

asadhyam purnamasyam tu dlpamalavibodhanaih | 
vaisakhyam capi sampujya vidyadanaphalam labhet 11 82 

yah srlmatpustakavaram alekhya vinivedayet | 
sivajnanabhiyuktaya tasya punyaphalam srnu || 83 

yavat tatpatrasamkhyanam samcaye ’tiva sobhane | 
tavad yugasahasrani sivaloke mahiyate || 84 
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yat patrayantrasutradyam maslbhajanalekhanl | 
sarayantrasanabhyangasayyasadbhaktavetanam || 85 

ityevamadi yac canyat tadartham upayujyate | 

yadva tadva mahat suksmam vidhanena tu yad bhavet 11 86 

tad ekam api vidyangam sraddhavittanusaratah | 
nivedya sa mahabhogaih sivaloke mahlyate || 87 

pustakastaranam dattva sadvastram ca pramanatah | 
tadvasanavitanam va sivaloke mahlyate 11 88 

yavat tadvastratantunam parisamkhya samantatah | 
tavad yugasahasrani mahabhogan avapnuyat || 89 

sivajnanabhiyuktaya bhaktacchadam dadati yah | 
a samapter avicchinnam vidyadanaphalam labhet || 90 

upanacchatrakauplnasayyapravaranasanam | 
padasnehanjanabhyangasnanabhojanabhesajam || 91 

yatimatropakaranam mathasammarjananjanam | 
dipagnitoyapuspadyam sivapustakavacanam || 92 

yah kuryad etad akhilam sivajnanaratatmanam | 
pancanam pancavarsani vidyadanaphalam labhet 11 93 

trisaptakulam uttarya sthapayed aisvare pure | 

tatra tadvipulair bhogaih kridanty acandratarakam || 94 

kalatraputrasadbhrtyair yuktah sivapure narah | 
aksayam modate kalam vimanaih sarvakamikaih || 95 

vidyamandalakam vrttam yadi va caturasrakam | 
dvihastam adhikam vapi krtva sadgomayambhasa || 96 

sitaraktadibhis curnaih samantad upasobhitam | 
sitapadmayutam madhye sadvitanavibhusitam 11 97 

vicitrakusumakirnam pradipaksatasamyutam | 
sampujyaivam sivajnanam sraddhaya vacayita yah || 98 
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adyantatah kramat sarvam ekarupam sanaih sanaih | 
sarvalokopakarartham atmanah punyavrddhaye || 99 

tatsamaptau sivam vidyam acaryam ca prapujayet | 
kalpayed bhojanam pascat sarvesam sivayoginam || 100 

ya evam bhaktitah kuryac chivajnanasya vacanam | 
mulyena karayed vapi vidyadanaphalam labhet || 101 

api slokam tadarddham va sivajnanasya yah pathet | 
vacayec cintayed vapi likhed va lekhayita va || 102 

srnuyad ekacittas ca tadartham ca vicarayet | 
janebhyah sravayed yas ca tasya punyaphalam srnu || 103 

yah pradadyat mahlm purnam sarvaratnais tu yat phalam | 
slokarddham sivajnanasya pathan tat phalam apnuyat 11104 

yah sriparnisamudbhutam nimnakhatam susamcayam | 
dadyat samputakam bhaktya carmana vapi nirmitam || 105 

sivajnanabhiyuktaya tadadhyapanahetuna | 
suslaksnam phalakam vapi vidyadanaphalam labhet || 106 

mahavimanaih srimadbhis sarvakamasamanvitaih | 
kridate paramam kalam rudraloke vyavasthitah || 107 

tatah kalat ksitim prapya raja bhavati dharmikah | 
surupah sudvijo vapi sarvavidyarthaparagah || 108 

yah sauvarnam susampurnam sarvaratnopasobhitam | 
sapidhanam sumanjusam vidyakosasamasrayam | 
karayed vapi raupyena tamrena caturasrakam 11109 

kamsyarakutalohair va daruvamsadinirmitam | 
tat kasayanuraktena carmanabhinavena ca || 110 

antar bahis ca mathayed vidyavasagrham navam | 
sarvasmakatakopetam drdhasutranibandhanam || 111 

kuryat talakasamyuktam vidyaratnakarandakam | 
evam vittanusarena karayitvanurupatah || 112 
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praksalya gandhatoyena vidyakosagrham param | 
krtva vastragrham divyam antahpuspagrhanvitam || 113 

vidyasimhasanam tatra sampujya vidhivad budhah | 
tasmin punyahasabdena vidyakosagrham nyaset || 114 

tatas candanakarpuraih kunkumadyaih pralepayet | 
antarvastrayutam dhupyam satpuspair abhipujayet || 115 

tato vaditranirghosair vidyakosena purayet | 

tatah sampujayed vidyam mahavibhavavistaraih | 

krtva pradaksinam cante namet sarvangikam budhah || 116 

vidyakosagrhasyapi vidyayatanam uttamam | 
bhavet susobhanam ramyam astahastapramanatah || 117 

silestakamrnmayam va saddarukrtam eva va | 
kapatargalasamyuktam prakararamasobhitam 11118 

patakadhvajasamyuktam sadvitanavibhusitam | 
ghantacamarasamyuktam kinkinlravakanvitam || 119 

candanagarugandhadyair anuliptam samantatah | 

nityam sugandhakair dhupaih puspais capy adhivasayet 11120 

tatra tam ttiryaghosena mangalair vividhair api | 
anlya sthapayed bhaktya vidyaratnakarandakam 11121 

tatah sugandhapuspadyaih sivavat pratipujayet | 
sivavidyam sadakalam trisandhyam upacaratah 11122 

tatah samagatan sarvan bhojayec chivayoginah | 
dinandhakrpanadyams ca daksayitva ksamapayet 11123 

evam yah sivavidyayah kuryad ayatanam subham | 
sa muktah patakaih sarvair vidyadanaphalam labhet || 124 

kulaikavimsad uttarya sabhrtyaparivaritah | 
prapyastagunam aisvaryam sivaloke mahlyate || 125 

yas tatra jnanam asadya visayan visavat tyajet | 
sa prapnoti param muktim rag! bhogan punar labhet || 126 
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srstyantare punah prapte prthivyam ekaran bhavet | 
sarvaisvaryagunopetah sarvajnanarthaparagah 11127 

yah karayen maharamyam suvedisamsthitam puram | 
pancabhaumam tribhaumam va sivajnatatmanam || 128 

guhapavarakair yuktam maitrasthanasamanvitam | 
vastuvidyavibhaktam ca prakaraparivaritam || 129 

tasya vedi dvihastocca paryantastambhasamyuta | 
pakvestakaparicchanna tat suramyabhramantakam || 130 

suvithyah puratah karyam disy agneyyam mahanasam | 
dhumanirgamanopetam purvatah satramandapam 11131 

gandhapuspagrham karyam aisanyam pattasamyutam | 
bhandagaram ca kauberyam kosthagaram ca vayave || 132 

udakasrayam ca varunyam vatayanasamanvitam | c.m. 
samitkusendhanasthanam ayudhanam ca nairrte 11133 

abhyagatalayam ramyam sasayyasanapadukam | 
toyagnidlpasadbhrtyair yuktam daksinato bhavet 11134 

grhantarani sarvani sajalaih kadallgrhaih | 
pancavarnais ca kusumaih sobhitani prakalpayet || 135 

prakarantar bahir dadyat pancahastapramanatah | 
prakarac ca bahih kuryat sarvadiksu samantatah || 136 

divyam sivasramaramam nanapuspopasobhitam | 
sarvartukagunopetam nanavrksasamanvitam 11137 

priyangusirlsasokaputranjlvakaranjakaih | 
punnaganagabakulaih patalabilvacampakaih 11138 

svetamandaravijayair jatltagarakubjakaih | 
suvarnasvetayuthlbhir banamratakuruntakaih 11139 

karavlrakarnikarair nanavarnair anekasah | 
sthanavinyasaracitaih sanmargadharasamyutaih || 140 

vrksair bahuvidhair yuktam digvidiksu jalanvitam | 
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sitaraktabjakumudairnllaraktotpalairyutam || 141 

latavitanagrhakaih kvacit kvacid avasthitaih | 
kadallstambhasandais ca dadimadyair virajitam || 142 

iti krtva bahih tasya prakaram kalpayet mahat | 
kapatagopuropetam parikhavamsasamyutam 11143 

trtiyac ca purad urdhvam vidyavyakhyanamandapam | 
gavaksanirgamopetam vicitram parikalpayet || 144 

purarddham pancamam karyam sivasya valabhlgrham | 
saddhastam astadlrgham va darupattadinirmitam 11145 

tatra mrddarusailam va sthapayed vidhivac chivam | 
sarvavidyavidhataram sarvajnam lakullsvaram || 146 

vrtam sisyaprasisyais ca vyakhyanodyatapanikam | 
padmasanastham devesam prasannavadanam gurum || 147 

evam sivasramam krtva bhaktya vittanusaratah | 
tatpratistham tatah kuryat pujasamskaralaksanam || 148 

vidyadanoktavibhavaih sobham krtva mathagratah | 
pancabhih pancagavyena snapyaisanyam sivam kramat || 149 

snapayed gandhatoyadyaih snanavastrena samyutam | 
turyaghosais tam anlya sthapayet puspamandape || 150 

tatas candanapuspadyaih pujayitvadhivasayet | 
japtva pancavidham stotram sivam vijnapayet tatah || 151 

adyadhivasanam deva svah pratisthavidhih tava | 
bhaktanam anukampayai samnidhyam kartum arhasi 11152 

pratah snapya punar devam pujayitva pravesayet | 
pavitraih sthapayed vedyam padad arabhya pancabhih 11153 

tatah sugandhagandhadyair nityam bhavyam sivalaye | 
sivam ca ptijayet puspaih snanavarjyam sugandhibhih || 154 

sasisyas tam pranamyesam gurur vyakhyam pravartayet | 
pranmukhodanmukho vapi punyahartham sivagratah 11155 
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tatas sampujayed bhaktya yajamanah svayam gurum | 
daksinabhir vicitrabhir bhojanadyais ca purvavat 11156 

nivedayettatah sthanam sarvesamsivayoginam | 
sarvopakaranopetam pranipatyapunah punah || 157 

evam yah karayed adyah srimac chivapurammahat | 
sarvapapavinirmuktah sivaloke mahlyate 11158 

sagotratrimsakopetah sabhrtyaparivaritah | 
putramitradisamyuktah santahpuraparicchadah 11159 

suvicitrair mahayanair asamkhyaih sarvakamikaih | 
sivavat krldate bhogair animadigunanvitah 11160 

tatah kalena mahata vidyadanaprabhavatah | 
jnanayogam samasadya tatraiva parimucyate || 161 

sthapatih sthapaka vrksa ballvardhah sukarminah | 
yanti rudrapuram sarve tadadhyaksas caye narah || 162 

ye capi vrttibhrtakah sivayatanakarminah | 

te ’pi yanti mrtah svargam sivakarmanubhavatah || 163 

sivadasatvam apanna naranarlnapumsakah | 

te ’pi tannamasamyogad yanti rudrapuram mahat || 164 

dattah kritah pravistas ca dandotpanna balahrtah | 
vijneya rudraganikah sivayatanayositah || 165 

ya rudraganikotpanna putrapautradisamtatih | 
sa ’pi yati mrta svargam matur evanubhavatah || 166 

sivayatanaparyante mriyante ye ’pi jantavah ] 

te ’pi yanti sivam lokam kim punas tatsamasritah 11167 

atyalpam api yah kuryad atiramyam sivasramam | 
dvirekavasatimatram so ’pi yati sivam puram || 168 

krtva sukuttimam bhumim Isvarayatanagratah | 
tatra mandalakam kuryat suvrttam gomayambhasa || 169 
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sutrena sumitam krtva nanavarnakasobhitam | 
vicitrakusumaklrnam madhye pankajasobhitam || 170 

pradipaksatasamyuktam udakam bhramya panina | 
murdhna pranamya medinyam sivaya vinivedayet || 171 

yah kuryat sakrd apy evam sivamandalakam narah | 
sasarvakamasamyuktah sivaloke mahlyate || 172 

kalat punar ihayatah sriman arthapatir bhavet | 
jnanavan rupavan bhogl supriyah sudvijah sukhl 11173 

vidyamandalakam krtva vidyavyakhyanamandape | 
tatrabhyarcya sivajnanam tadvyakhyam srnuyat tatah 11174 

sivamandalakadyena vidhinatlvasobhanam | 
gurumandalakam krtva sivaloke mahlyate || 175 

sivavidyagurunam ca krtva mandalakatrayam | 
yah srnoti sivajnanam tasya vidya prasidati || 176 

anena vidhina jnanam yah srnoti pravakti ca | 

sa samprapya sriyam saukhyam dehante muktim apnuyat || 177 

arogyasalam yah kuryat mahavaidyapuraskrtam | 
sarvopakaranopetam tasya punyaphalam srnu ]| 178 

dharmarthakamamoksanam arogyam sadhanam yatah | 
tasmad arogyadanena dattam syat tac catustayam 11179 

apy ekam artam vidvamsam svasthikrtya prayatnatah | 
prapnoti sumahat punyam anantam ksayavarjitam || 180 

jnanayogaratam santam rogartam sivayoginam | 

yah karoti narah svastham sarvayogaphalamlabhet ]| 181 

brahma visnuh surah sarve vyadhayah svajana nrpah | 
yogasyaite mahavighna vyadhayas tena yoginam || 182 

brahmaksatravisah sudran rogarttan palya yatnatah | 
yat punyam mahad apnoti na tat sarvair mahamakhaih || 183 

akasasya yatha nantah surair apy upalabhyate | 
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tadvad arogyadanasya nantah samvidyate mune || 184 

punyenanena mahata gatva sivapuram narah | 
modate vividhair bhogair vimanaih sarvakamikaih 11185 

ekavimsakulopetah sabhrtyaparivaritah | 

aste sivapure tavadyavad abhutasamplavam || 186 

tatas taddharmasesena samprapte pralaye tada | 
jnanam utpadyate tasya rudrebhyah pravicaratah || 187 

jnanad viraktah samsare sivadhyanasamasritah | 
svadeham trnavat tyaktva sarvaduhkhantam apnuyat || 188 

samastaduhkhanirmuktah suddhah svatmanyavasthitah | 
sarvajnahparipurnas ca mukta ity abhidhiyate || 189 

tasmad bhogapavargartham rogarttam samupacaret | 
visesena ca yoglndram atmana ca dhanena ca || 190 

rogino nodvijet prajnah tanmalanam ca sarvasah | 
sampasyed guruvan nityam evam dharmah pravartate || 191 

yo ’nugrhltam atmanam manyamano dine dine | 
upasarpati rogantam tirnah tena bhavarnavah || 192 

evam etad bahuvidham vidyadanam prakirtitam | 
sarvesam eva varnanam vidhinanena tad bhavet || 193 



Appendix 2 

Tables of Textual Parallels with Chapters 1, 2 and 12 of the 
Sivadharmottara 


Atharvavedaparisista 

19 B 

Sivadharmottara 

Chapter 2 

2.3cd-4 

2.16cd-17 

tato mandapamadhye tu vartayed 
divyamandalam || [caturasram caturdva- 
ram vrttakaram atha api va] || 2.3 

vidyamandalakam krtva gandhagoma- 
yavarina || 16 astahastam tadardham 
va vrttam va caturasrakam \ 

sitacurnena tanmadhye likhet padmam 
susobhanam \ bahis ca varnaih subhrair 
nanasobharn prakalpayet || 2.4 

tanmadhye sitacurnena likhet padmam 
susobhanam || 17 tadbahir varnakais 
citrair nanasobharn prakalpayet \ pa- 
hcavarnais ca kusumair yathasobham 
alahkrtam |[ 18 


The texts presented in the following tables are limited to the main parallel passages 
traceable in the three chapters of the Sivadharmottara that are the backbone of this 
work, i.e. chapters 1, 2 and 12.1 have selected only the longest and most influential pa¬ 
rallels, which have already been discussed in detail throughout the book. Therefore, the 
tables of this appendix do not cover the entire, abundant indirect tradition of the 
Sivadharmottara, not even with reference to the three chapters that are taken into ac¬ 
count here. Moreover, the works selected for inclusion in these tables certainly contain 
more parallels with further chapters of the Sivadharmottara, which have been left out 
for reasons of brevity and consistency. Stanzas from chapter 30 of the Haraca- 
ritacintamani, for instance, can be traced in each of the first ten chapters of the 
Sivadharmottara. As in the case of the text given in Appendix 1, these are preparatory 
materials for a critical edition of the Sivadharmottara, which I have decided to make 
available to the learned readers who might want to verify some of the statements made 
in this book, or to use these materials for further reference in their academic work. Pas¬ 
sages quoted from the Devipurana reproduce the text published in Sharma 1976. 
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Atharvavedaparisista 

Sivadharmottara 

19 B 

Chapter 2 

3.1 cd-3.3ab 

2.26-28ab 

rocanacandanadyais ca puspair dhupais 
ca pOjayet || 3.1 ghrtapradipamalyais ca 
vastrair bhaksais ca sobhanaih \ 

rocanacandanadyais ca puspair dhu¬ 
pais ca pujayet \ ghrtapradipamalabhir 
bhaksairvastrais ca sobhanaih || 26 

sitacandanakarpuram dadyad vapi hi 
guggulam || 3.2 pradaksinam tatah krtva 
namet sarvangakair narah \ 

turuskagurukarpuraih sitacandana- 
kausikaih \ dadyat pahcavidham dhu- 
parn samutthapya punah punah || 27 
atah pradaksinam krtva namet sa- 
rvahgikam budhah \ 

4.3-4.Aab 

2.49cd-50 

phalasnanam ca kurvlta yukto maiigala- 
vadibhih \ bandibhir vedavidbhis castrl- 
sangltair manoramaih || 4.3 caruca- 
marahastabhis citradandaih sadarpa- 
naih | 

mahgalair vedaghosadyaih sadhupaih 
kalasaih subhaih || 49 caranair ba¬ 
ndibhir vadyaih strisahgitair vibhu- 
sitam | carucamarahastabhis citrada¬ 
ndaih sadarpanaih || 50 

4.5ab 

2.30 

tatah pradaksinam krtva janubhyam 
dharanim gatah \ 

tridha pradaksinikrtya dandavat pra- 
namet ksitau \ vijhapayet samutthaya 
janubhyam dharanigatah || 30 

5.lab 

2.32 ab 

turyaghosena samyuktah krtasvastyaya- 
nas tatha \ 

mahgalais turyaghosais ca krta- 
svastyayanah sucih \ 
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Atharvavedaparisista 

Sivadharmottara 

19 B 

Chapter 2 

5.4cd-5.6ab 

2.57-58abcd 

grhadevas tu sampujyah karyas capy 
utsavo grhe || 5.4 

grhadevams ca sampujya karyas capy 
utsavo grhe \ 

yogino bhojayet pascad grhesu grha- 
medhinah \ achedyas taravah karyah 
pranihimsam ca varjayet |[ 5.5 

brahmanan bhojayeyus ca grhesu 
grhamedhinah \ annapanair janapada 
yatram kuryuh sivasrame [| 57 acche- 
dyas taravah karyah sarvahimsam 
nivarayet \ 

bandhanasthas ca moktavya baddhah 
krodhac ca satravah \ 

bandhanasthas ca moktavya varjyah 
krodhadisatravah \ 


Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

91.12 

2.13 

vidyadanam pravaksyami yena tusyanti 
matarah \ likhyate yena vidhina dlyate 
tatsrnusva nah || 12 

vidyadanam pravaksyami dhaninam 
pustakasritam \ likhyate dlyate yena 
vidhina tatphalam ca yat || 13 

91.35 

1.74 

yah krtsnam tu mahltn dadyan merutu- 
lyam tu kahcanam \ sa yadanyayatah 
prcchen na tasyopadiset kvacit\\ 35 

A fol.3v[L2] B fol.48v[L2], P2[P296] 
yah pradadyatmahim krtsnam [mahl 0 A 
B] mahamerum ca kahcanam \ sa ced 
anyayatah [anyayatah a.c. anyayatah 
p.c. B] prcchen na tasyopadised guruh 
||74 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

91.40-44 

2.16-23 

purvottaraplave dese sarvabadhaviva- 
rjite | gomayena subhe lipte kuryan ma¬ 
rt daiakam bud hah [| 40 

bhumibhage same ramye sarvadosavi- 
varjite \ vidyamandalakam krtva ga- 
ndhagomayavarina || 16 

caturhastapramanena subham tu catu- 
rastrakam \ tasya madhye likhet pa- 
dmam sitaraktarajadibhih || 41 

astahastam tadardham va vrttam va 

caturasrakam \ tanmadhye sitacurnena 
likhet padmam susobhanam || 17 

sarvartukasubhaih puspair bhusayet 
sarvato disam \ vitanam dapayen 
murdhnim subhacitravicitritam || 42 

tadbahir varnakais citrair nartasobham 

prakalpayet \ pahcavarnais ca kusumair 
yathasobham alahkrtam || 18 sitam vi¬ 
tanam citram va tadurdhvam 

upakalpayet \ muktajalapariksiptam 
kihkinTravakanvitam || 19 

parsvatah sitavastrais ca samyakso- 
bham prakalpayet \ kandukair urdhva- 
candrais ca darpanais camalais tatha || 

43 

tadbahir varnakais citrair nanasobham 

prakalpayet \ pahcavarnais ca kusumair 
yathasobham alahkrtam || 18 [...] la- 

mbakaih sutradamais ca muktaharais 

ca kandukaih \ vicitrapuspasragdamair 
ghantacamarabhusitam || 20 citrava- 
straparicchannais caturbhir dandakair 
vrtam \ budbudair ardhacandrais ca 
darpanadyupasobhitam || 21 sitapa- 
dmamukhodgarais caturbhih kalasaih 
subhaih \ sobhitam sitamrtpatrair 
yavasalyahkurodbhavaih || 22 

ghantakimkinTsabdais ca sarvatra 
upakalpayet \ tasya madhye tikhed ya- 
mtram nagadantamayam subham || 44 

vidyasimhasanam srlman nagadanta- 
dinirmitam \ suvarnaratnanicitam du- 
kulastarananvitam || 23 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

91.46-48 

2.25-27 

tasyordhvam vinyaset devyah pustakam 
likhitam subham \ alekhyam api tatraiva 
pujayed vidhina tatah || 46 

sthapya puspagrhasyante gandha- 
puspaih prapujya ca \ lekhyam ca likhi¬ 
tam catra vinyaset pustakadvayam [| 25 

nirudakais tatha puspaih krmikitaviva- 
rjitaih | candanena sadarbhena bha- 
smana cavadhunayet || 47 

rocanacandanadyais ca puspair dhu- 
pais ca pujayet \ ghrtapradipamalabhir 
bhaksairvastrais ca sobhanaih || 26 

dhuparn ca guggutam deyam turuska- 
gurumisritam \ dTpamalam tatha eagre 
naivedyam vivid harp punah || 48 

turuskagurukarpuraih sitacandanakau- 
sikaih | dadyat paheavidham dhuparn 
samutthapya punah punah || 27 

91.50 

2.28 

kanya striyas tu sampujya matarah ka- 
Ipayec ca tah \ pustakam devadevim ca 
vipranam daksina tatha || 50 

tatah pradaksinam krtva namet sarva- 
ligikam budhah \ sampujyaivam siva- 
jhanam gurum sampujayet tatah || 28 

91.52 

2.62 

chandolaksanatadvamgam satkavim 
madhurasvaram \ pranastam smarate 
grantham sresthah pustakalekhakah || 

52 

chandolaksanatattvajhah satkavir ma- 
dhurasvarah \ gandharvavid vidagdhas 
ca sresthah pustakavacakah || 62 

91.53 

2.40-41 

naptisantatavicchinnair na suklair na ca 
karkasaih \ nandinagarakair varnair le- 
khayec chivapustakam || 53 

caturasraih samaslrsair natisthulair na 

va krsaih \ sampurnavayavaih sni- 
gdhair nativicchinnasamhataih || 40 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 


matron usvarasarpyogahrasvadTrgha- 
ditaksitaih \ nandinagarakairvarnairle- 
khayec chivapustakam || 41 

91.54ab 

2.33cd 

prarambhe pahcaslokani punah santim 
tu karayet\ 

likhetpranamya devesam tekhakah slo- 
kapancakam || 33 

91.54cd-55ab 

2.43-44 

ratrau jagaranam kuryat sarvapreksam 
prakalpayet |[ 54 natacaranalagnais ca 
devyah kathanasambhavaih \ 

kalpayej jagaram catra vaditrair 
madhurasvanaih \ gltanrtyair bahuvi- 
dhair akhyanais ca sivatmakaih || 43 
vedaghosais ca vividhaih preksanlyais 
ca sobhanaih \ krldayantraprayo- 
gadyair ity evam ksapayen nisam [| 44 

91.57cd-58ab 

2.45 

tatha vidyavimanam tu saptapanca- 
tribhumikam || 57 vicitravastrasobha- 
dhyam subhalaksanalaksitam \ 

sivavidyavimanam ca kuryat pratah 
susobhanam \ pancandakam tribhau- 
mam ca daruvarnsadinirmitam \ vici- 

travastrasamcchannam sarvasobhasa- 

manvitam || 45 

91.63cd-64ab 

2.51-52 

mahata janasanghena rathastam 
drdhavahanaih || 63 pradhanair vapi 
tarn neyam yasya devasya amsajam \ 

mahata janasanghena puratas ca 
mahlpatih | dharmavrddhaih svayam 
gacchetsarvasobhasamanvitah || 51 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 


athava hastiyanastham krtva pustakam 
anayet \ rajamargena mahata naga- 
rantah pradaksinam || 52 

91.68 

2.63 

tena toyena dataram murdhni sa- 
mabhisimcayet \ sivam vadet tatah sa- 
rvam uccarya jagatas tatah [| 68 

santitoyena rajanam samutthaya gurus 
tatah | sirasy abhyuksayed isat tatra- 
stham ca janam tatah || 63 

91.69 

2.66 

evam krte mahasantir desasya naga- 
rasya tu \ jayate natra sandeham sarva- 
badhah samanti ca || 69 

evam krte mahasantir nrpasya naga- 
rasya ca \ desasya ca samastasya ja¬ 
yate natra samsayah || 66 

91.72cd-73ab 

2.75, 84 

yavat tatpatrasamkhyani aksarani vi- 
dhlyate || 72 tavatsa visnulokesu krldate 
vivid hair sukhaih \ 

yavad aksarasamkhyanam sivajhana- 
sya pustake \ tavad varsasahasrani da¬ 
ta sivapure vaset || 75 yavat tatpatra- 
samkhyanam samcake 'tiva sobhane \ 
tavad yugasahasrani sivaloke mahiya- 
te || 84 

91.74cd 

2.161 

vidyadanaprabhavena yogasastram da- 
dedyadi \ 

tatah kalena mahata vidyadanaprabha- 
vatah | jhanayogam samasadya ta- 
traiva parimucyate || 161 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

91.75cd 

2.74cd 

asathyatphalam apnoti adhyatuiyam na 
samsayam || 75 

asathyenacaret punyam adhyatulya- 
phalam labhet || 74 

91.76 

2.72cd 

striya vanena vidhina vidyadanaphaiam 
labhet \ bhartur anujhaya dattam vi- 
dhava va samuddisan || 76 

kuryad vidhim imam strl va vidyadana- 
phalam labhet || 72 

91.79 

2.88 

pustakastaranam dattva tatpramanam 
susobhanam \ vidyadanam avapnoti 
sutrabaddhan tu buddhiman || 79 

pustakastaranam dattva sadvastram ca 
pramanatah \ tadvasanavitanam va 
sivaloke mahlyate [| 88 

127.1-9 

1.48-56 

jagaddhitaya nrpatim devya dharme ni- 
yojayet \ tanniyogad ayam loka sucih 
syad dharmatatparah || 1 

(Afol. 2v[L5], B fol. 47v[L5], P2[P294l) 
jagaddhitaya nrpatim sivadharme niyo- 
jayet \ tanniyogad ayam lokah sucih 
[suddhi B] syad [sya B] dharmatatparah 
||48 

yam yam dharmam narasresthah 
samacarati nityasah \ tarn tarn acarate 
lokas tatpramanyad bhayena ca\ | 2 

yam yam dharmam narah [bl6] sresthah 

samacarati [samacararati B c.m.] bha- 

ktitah | tat tarn acarate lokas tatprama¬ 
nyad bhayena ca [bhavenna va P2] || 49 

dharmanisthah krte raja dharmapa- 
daikasasitah \ yugatrayam samvijneyas 
tasmad raja caturyugam || 3 

dharmanisthah [dharmanisthl P2] krto 

raja [al6] dharmapadaikahrasatah [°hra- 
sakah P2] | yugatrayam sa vijheyas 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 


[vijneya B] tasmad raja caturyugah [ca- 
turyugam B P2] || 50 

dharmajnah satatam raja prajam nya- 
yena palayet \ nyayatah palyamands tu 
dhyayanti svaminam sivam || 4 

dharmajnah satatam raja praja nya- 
yena palayet \ nyayatah [nyayena P2] 
palyamands [palamanas B] ta dhyaya- 
ntisvaminah sivam || 51 

dharmam artham ca kamam ca moksam 

ca praptum isyate \ tattad apnotyaya- 
tnena praja dharmena palayet || 5 

dha\w&<\i\rmam artham ca kamam ca 

yac canyat [yadyat P2] praptum Ihate 
[samlhate P2] | tat tad apnoty ayatnena 
praja dharmena palayet || 5 

prajasu dharmayuktasu caturthasam 
bhajen nrpah \ adharmisthasvadharma- 
sya caturthdmsena lipyate || 6 

dharmayuktasu caturthamsam bhajen 
[labhet P2] nrpah \ adharmistham 

[adharmista B adharmisthas P2] sva- 

dharmasya caturthdmsena lipyate 
[c.m.] |[ 53 

tasmad adharme majjamtam lokam raja 
nivarayet \ dharme niyojayen nityam u- 
dayartham vicaksanah || 7 

tasmad [tasmad a.c., tasmad p.c. A] 

adharme sajjantam raja lokam [lokam 
raja P2] nivarayet \ dharme niyojayen 
nityam [niyojayety evam P2] ubhaya- 
rtham vicaksanah [tu panditah P2] || 54 

dharmaslle nrpe yasmat praja svadha- 
rmatatparah \ nrpatirn bodhayet tasmat 
sarvalokanukampaya || 8 

dharmaslle nrpe yaiu 2 ]smat [tasmat A] 
prajah syur [tad P2] dharmatatparah 
[°parah a.c., parah p.c. A] | nrpatirn 
[nrpam eva P2 c.m.] bodhayet tasmat 
sarvalokanukampaya || 55 

upayena bhayallobhan murkham cha- 
ndena bodhayet \ mantrausadhikriyad 
yair va tabdham dharmam niyojayet [| 9 

upd[M. 2 \yena bhayal lobhan murkhan 
[bhupam P2] chandena [em.; sadanu 0 A 

B -dena P2] bodhayet \ mantrausa- 
dhikriyadyair va lubdhan [lubdham P2] 
dharme nivesayet || 56 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

127.10-11 

1.74cd-75 

sa cedanyayatah prcchen na tasyo- 
padised guruh \ yah srnoti sivarp 
jhanam nyayatas tatpravakti ca || 10 

(A f01.3v[L2] B f0l.48v[L2], P2[P296]) 
sa ced anyayatah [anyayatah a.c. 
anyayatah p.c. B] prcchen na tasyopa- 
dised guruh || 74 yah srnoti sivajhanarp 
nyayatas tat pravakti ca \ 

tau gacchatah sivarp jhanam narakarp 
tadviparyaye \ tasmad bhaktim sama- 
sthaya gurudevya prapujane || 11 

[bl 3 ] tau gacchatah sivasthanarp nara- 
kan tadviparyayat [“viparyaye P2] || 75 

127.12-17 

1.17-22ab 

vidyayah paramo yatna karyah sastra- 
sya vedane \ sraddhapurvah smrta 
dharma sraddhamadhyantasarpsthita || 

12 

(A f0l.lv[L6], B f0l.46v[L6], P2[P291]) 
sraddhapurvah sarvadharmah [sarve 
dharmah P2] sraddhamadhyantasa- 
rpsthitah [“samsthita B] | 

sraddhanistha pratisthas ca dharmah 
sraddhaiva klrttitah \ srutibhavagatah 
suksmah pradhanapurusesvara || 13 

[B47rLi] sraddhanisthapratisthas [“nistha 
a.c., “nistha p.c. A “nistha P2] ca 

dharmah [dharma A] [A 2 rLi] sraddhaiva 

[sraddhaika B] klrtitah || 17 srutima- 
trarasah suksmah pradhanapuruse- 
svarah \ 

sraddhabhavena grhyante na tarkena 
na caksusa \ kayaklesena bahubhir na 
caivarthasya rasibhih || 14 

sraddhamatrena grhyante na karena na 
caksusa || 18 kayaklesair na bahubhir 
[makhais caiva P2] na caivarthasya 
rasibhih \ 

dharmah sarpprapyate suksmah sra- 
ddhahmaih surair api \ sraddha dha¬ 
rmah parah suksmah sraddhajhanarp 
hutam tapah || 15 

dharmah [dharma B] samprapyate 
suksmah sraddhahinaih surair api || 19 
sraddha dharmah parah suksmah 
sraddha jhanam hutam tapah \ 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

sraddha svargas ca moksas ca sraddha 
sarvam idam jagat \ sarvasvam jlvitam 
capi yadi dadyad asraddhaya || 16 

[BL2i sraddha [sraddhatah a.c., sraddha 

p.c. A] svargas ca [svarga 0 a.c., sva¬ 
rgas ca p.c. A] moksas ca sran^ddha 
sarvam idam jagat || 20 sarvasvam 
jlvitam vapi [capi B] dadyad asra¬ 
ddhaya yadi | 

napnuyat saphalam kihcit sraddhadha- 
nas tato bhavet \ evam sraddha sama- 
sthaya devyaguruhutasane || 17 

napnuyat sa phalam kimcic chra- 
ddhaadhanas tato bhavet || 21 evam 
sra-ddhamayah [°maya B] sarve siva- 
dharmah prakirtitah \ 

128.3 

12.259 

ghorotpatti vadhadmi devyaradhanam 
uttamam \ karmayogas ca yogas ca ca- 
turvargaprasadhakam || 3 

(A fol. 51v[li], B fol. 100 r[L3], om. P2) 
ity aha karmayogasya jhanayogasya 
tat\Bu,]tvatah \ dharmadharmagatlnam 
ca svarupam upavarnitam || 259 

128.4-14 

12.261-272 

adyam devyavataram ca vacayed yah 
srnoti va \ sa samsarad vinirmuktah 
prapnoti paramam padam || 4 

(A fol. 51v[li], B fol. 100r[u], orn. P2) 
sivadharmottaram sastram vacayed 
yah srnoti va \ sa samsarad vinirmuktah 
prapnoti paramam [al2] padam || 261 

vidyasirnhasane madhye vastrapuspa- 
disobhite \ pujayitva sivam jhatam srnu- 
yad vacayet tatha |[ 5 

vidyasirnhasane ramye vastrapuspa- 
disobhite \ pujayitva sivajhanam [sivarn 
j nanam A] srnuyad vacayita va || 262 

srTmaddarndasanam vapi krtva hemarn 
susobhanam \ hemapattaparicchannam 
nanaratnavibhusitam || 6 

srimaddandasanam vapi krtva haimam 
susobhanam \ hemapattapariccha¬ 
nnam [em., hemapatta A B] nana- 
ratnopasobhitam [“vibhusitam B] || 263 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

rajatam tamrakasyam va brahmarltya 
vi-nirmitam \ tarusarasamudbhutam sr- 
mgavamsadisambhavam || 7 

rajatam tamrakamsyam va brahmarltya 
vinirmitam \ tarusarasa[Bi_6]mudbhutam 
srhgacarmadini[kvs]rmitam || 264 

ratnahemasamayuktam samkhasphati- 
kamoktikaih \ yathasambhava sambhu- 
tair adhascordhvam vibhusitam || 8 

yathasambhavasambhutair adhas co- 
rddhvam vibhusitam \ 

samutklrnam vicitram ca sutracinha ni- 

bandhanam \ dvigune dvipramanesu 
pu-rnacandranibhesu ca || 9 

ndnabhaktisamuktirnam citrasutrani- 

bandhanam || 265 dvyahgulocca- 

pramanesu purnacandranibhesu ca \ 

citrotkirnam suvarnesu pratipadesu 
samsthitam \ dukulam pattadevamgam 
citrapattadisambhavam || 10 

vicitrotklrnavarnesu pratipadesu sa¬ 
msthitam [samsthita A] || 266 dukula- 
pattadevdhga\Bvm<iu]Citrapattddisa- 
mbhavam \ 

biddham kusumaraktam va prakara- 
sikharantivam \ caurbhis candrakair yu- 
ktam pamcavarnaih susobhanaih || 11 

baddham kusumbharaktam va prakara- 
sikharanvitam || 268 [al 4 ] caturbhih ka- 
ndukair yuktam pahcavarnais suso¬ 
bhanaih | 

kimkinTravakpetaih catuskonasamasri- 
taih | giriprakarasikharaih sulaksaih pa- 
mcavarnakaih \ sarvavastrasamudbhu- 
taih kandukais ca pralamvibhih || 12 

kiiikiniravakopetais catuhkonasama- 
sritaih || 269 giriprakarasikharaih su- 
murdhnaih pahcarahgikaih \ sadva- 

stramsasamudbhutaih kandukarddha- 

iBLipralambitah [kandukadha 0 A] || 270 

ittham asravanam krtva vinyaset 
dandakasane tasyopari mahasastram 
devyakhyam sthapya pujayet || 13 

ittham astaranam [ittham sastaranam 

A] krtva vinyased dandakasane \ tasyo¬ 
pari sivajhanam samsthapya [sa- 
sthapya A] praiumtipujayet || 271 

vidyadanopaharena sobham krtva 
prayatnatab \ gandhadivasitakarah srl- 
maddsanasamsthitah || 14 

vidyadanopacarena sobham krtva 
prayatnatah \ gatva ’dhivasitakarah srJ- 
madasanasamsthitah || 272 
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128.16-26ab 

12.273-282 

svakayena tlrthesu narendrabhavanesu 
ca | bhavayetparamam dharmam grha- 
grame puresu ca [| 16 

sabhayatanatirthesu narendrabhava¬ 
nesu va | vacaiBuiyet paramarp dha- 
rmarp grhe gramapuresu ca [va B] || 273 

Srotaram ca gurudhyanarp Sivarp 
dhyatva yathavidhih \ gandhapuspaiS 
ca sambharaih pratyaham tu yuge yuge 
|| 17 pujayitva namitva ca krtajalipurah 
sthita | sarve nlcasanah santa yathavr- 
ddhakramanugah || 18 

srotaras ca sivajhanarp dhupapuspair 
dine dine \ pujayitva namitva ca krta- 
njali[ki6iputdh sthitah || 274 sarve 
nlcasanah Santa yathavrddhakrama- 
gatah \ 

dharmatah srotum icchanti katha- 

ntaravivarjitah \ jnanarambhe sama- 
patu ca srotrbhir va ca kena ca || 19 

dharmatah srotum arhanti katha- 

ntaravivarjitah || 275 jnanarambhe 
[jhanarambha 0 B] samaptau ca [BL4i Sro¬ 
trbhir vacakena va [vacikena ca B] | 

devya marptrarp sivakhyarp ca uccarya 
sarvasiddhaye \ anayed dhupapuspa- 
dyair ekaikah sravakah kramat || 20 

Sivamantrarp samuccarya [samu- 
ccaryam A] aSesarthaprasadhakam || 
276 anayed dhupapuspadyam ekaikarp 
Sravakah kramat [sravakakramat B] | 

sarvasadhujanarthaya jnanamantra- 
prado’pi va \ acarebhyah kararp dadyat 
vacakah kusumatrayam || 21 

sarvasadhujanarthaya [S 52 rLi] jhanasa- 
ttraprado’pi [jnanasata 0 B] va || 277 
acaryebhyah kare dadyad vacikah 
[vacakah B] kusumatrayam \ 

te’pi tair adimadhyantaih kuryuh pujarp 
tu mastake \ iti saktya ca bhaktya ca 
pujarp krtva sadaksinam || 22 

te ’pi tair adimadhyante kuryuh pujarp 
tu pustake || 278 [blsi iti Saktya ca bha¬ 
ktya ca [ca om. B] krtva pujarp sa¬ 
daksinam | 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

pravartayati yah kascit devyah 
pustakavacanam \ sarvasattvopakaraya 
atmanas ca vimuktaye || 23 

pravartayati yah kascic chivapu- 
stakavacanam [“vacakam A] || 279 sa- 
rvalokopakarartham atmanas ca vivr- 
ddhaye [vimuktaye B] | 

tasya punyaphalam vaksye srotrnam 
vacakasya ca \ dhanam ayuh praja kl- 
rttih prajham buddhim priyam sukham || 

24 

tasya punyaphalam vaksye sro- 
triALunam vacakasya ca || 280 dhanam 
ayuh prajam klrtim prajham buddhim 
sriyam sukham 

iha samprapya vipulam dehante santim 
apnuyat \ asampujya mahajhanam pra- 
dese copy asamsthite || 25 

iha samprapya vipulam dehante 
santi[BL6im apnuyat || 281 asampujya 
sivaicL 5 \jhanam pradese capy [capyi 0 A] 
asamskrte \ 

vacayan narakam yati tasmatsamskrtya 
vacayet \ 

vacayan narakam yati tasmat samskr- 
tya [satkrtya B] vacayet || 282 

128.28cd-34 

12.282-288 

vacanat tu jagacchantir avadharya dine 
dine || 28 

vacanat te jagacchantim avadharya 
dine dine \ 

gaccheyuh kusapuspartham sivoma- 
pujanaya ca \ tatah sastram samapyam 
tu pujam krtva visesatah || 29 

gaccheyuh kusapuspartham sivarca- 
mmdhyanatatparah || 283 tatah sastra- 
samaptyante [“samapyante B] pujam 
krtva visesatah \ 

devya vidyagurunam ca bhaktya ca siva- 
yoginam \ kanyaka dvijabandhunam a- 
nyesam api buddhiman || 30 

sivavidydgurund[Bw\<\.\]m ca bhaktya ca 
[ca bhaktya ca: B unreadable] sivayogi- 
nam || 284 

bhojanam kalpayeccaisam dinarthanam 
ca sarvasah \ mitrasvakulasadhunam 
ante bhrtyajanasya ca || 31 

bhojanam kalpayec caisam dina- 
ndhanam [dlnandhan B] ca sarvatah \ 
mitrasvajanabandhunam [mitrasvaja 0 

a.c., mitrasvajana p.c. B] ante bhr¬ 
tyajanasya ca || 285 
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Devipurana 
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gurave daksinam dadyac chivo gomi- 
thunam subham \ vastrayugmamgu- 
loyakam ghrtapurnam tu bhojanam || 32 

gurave daksinam dadyac chvetam 
gomisu tarn subham \ vastrayugma- 
hgulTyam [vastrapuspa 0 B] ca mu<]ghrta- 
purnam ca bhajanam |[ 286 

vacakaya pradatavyam daksina purva- 
bhasita \ abhasitasya datavya guror a- 
rdhena daksina [| 33 

vacakaya pradatavya daksina purva- 
bhasita \ abhasite ’sya dd[BL 2 itavya gu¬ 
ror arddhanadaksina || 287 

sesanam ca yathasaktya daksinam 
sivayoginam \ dadyat prabodhayet pa- 
scat pradipadeh satam bud hah [| 34 

sesanam ca yathasaktya daksinam 
sivayoginam [“yogine B] | dadyad 
vibhodhayet pascat pradlpastasatam 
bu-dhah || 288 

128.36-37ab 

12.289-290ab 

nivedayec chive devyam asesam puspa- 
vadinam \ jhanam punyatn mahasantim 
sravanan natra samsayah || 36 

nivedayec cchivayaiva tad [chivayaitad 

B] asesam puspavarina [°varine a.c., 
“varina p.c. B] c.m. | jhanapunyam [alsi 
[jnanapunya A] mahasantam tattasmad 
aksayam phalam [| 289 

evam uddyotanam krtva devyah 
sastrasya bhaktitah \ 

evam uddyotanam [udyomantanam B] 
krtva sivajhanasya bhaktitah \ 

128.40-46 

12.291cd-297 

bahubhi svajanaih snigdhair bhr- 
tadasaih samasritaih \ ity ebhih sahi- 
taih sarvaih srimac chivapure vrajet 1140 

bandhubhih svajanair snigdhair [mi- 
trair B] bhrtyair [bandhubhih 
bhrtyair: B unreadable] dasaih 

samasritaih || 291 ity etais sahitaih [sa- 
hitah B] sarvaih srimacchivapure [al6i 
vaset | 
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Devipurana 

Sivadharmottara 

mahavimanararudhah sarvakamasa- 

manvitah \ tatra bhuktva mahabhogam 
ya-vad acandrapavakam || 41 

mahavimanair arudhaih [arudah B] sa- 

rvakamasamanvitaih || 292 tatra bhu- 
likte mahabhoiBwgan icchaya sivavad 
vast [cchivavacchasl A] | 

data harta ca karta ca yavat saksallaye 
mahat \ pralaydnte tatah jnanarn prapya 
yogam anuttamam [| 42 

data harta ca [ca om. B] karta ca yavat 
sampalanam mahat || 293 pralaydnte 
tatah prapya jhanayogam anuttamam \ 

tato devya prasadena mucyate natra sa- 
msayah \ yasmad avagatam kuryat de- 
vyah pustakavacanam [| 43 

paramesapramodena mucyate natra 
samsayah || 294 yasmad evam atah ku- 
ryac chivapustakaiuBunvacanam \ 

bhogapavargam phaladam sivabhaktya 
dine dine \ na marina ca durbhiksam na 
raksamsi na vyadhayah || 44 

bhogapavargaphaladam sivabhaktya 
[sivabhakto B] dine dine || 295 na [blsi 

mart na ca durbhiksan na raksamsi na 

cetayah \ 

nakale mriyate raja hanyate na ca sakti- 
bhih \srnoti yas ca satatam sivadha- 
rmam naradhipah [| 45 

nakale mriyate raja pidyate ca na 
satrubhih || 296 srnoti yatra satatam 
sivadharmam naradhipah \ 

tatra dese mahapunye devyah sannihita 
nrpa \ srutva sakrnnigadato manoyogan 
naradhipa || 46 

tatra dese bhaven nityam sarvesam de- 
hinam sivam || 297 
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30.4-9 

1.41-46ab 

(fol. 113 r [L5]) vidhivadam idam saivam 
narthavadah kadacana \ icchd^dhlna 
kriya yasya sa mrsa bhasate kutah || 4 

(A fol.2v[L2]j B f 0 1.47 V[L3]> P2[P293|) 

vidhivakyam idam saivam narthavadah 
[al3i sivatmakah \ lokanugrahakarta yah 
sa mrsartham katham vadet |[ 41 

sarvam sarvajhabhavena prabhutvam 
yasya vartate \ sa kena iui hetuna bruyad 
asatyam sastravartmani || 5 

sarvajnah paripurnatvad anyatha kena 
hetuna \ bruyad vakyam sivah santah 
sarvadosavivarjitah || 42 

anyathavasthitan bhavan anyathecchati 
cet prabhuh \ tat tathaiva bha^mvanty ete 
kartrtecchatmika yatah || 6 

yad yathavasthitam vastu guiBmina- 
dosaih svabhavatah \ yavat phalam ca 
punyam ca [ca om. P2 c.m.] sarvajnas tat 
tatha vadet || 43 

tasya prabhoh prabhavena vaicitrlm ba- 
hudhasritah \ ragadvesavimohau. 9 ]dyair 
yaccetah kaluslkrtam || 7 

ragadvesavrtah krodhair [ragadve- 

sadibhir dosair B ragajnanadibhir dosair 

P2] grastatvd[k\. 9 \d anrtam [vanrtam P2] 
vadet | te cesvare na [cesvarena A] 
vidyante bruyat sa katham anyatha 
[44cd om. P2] || 44 

sa mrsa bhasate <’>prajhas tadgira kah 
pravartate \ yas tu ragadyakalusah [lioj ka- 
runanidhir Isvarah || 8 

ajatasesadosena [apastasesadosena P2] 
sarvajhena sivena yat \ 

tasya satyatama vanI pramanam iti 
niscayah \ tasman mahesvaram vakyam 
ii msraddheyam bhaktipavanaih || 9 

pranitam amalam vakyam [sastram P2] 
tat pramanam na samsayah || 45 [P2P294i 
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tasmad Tsvaravakyaieisini sraddheyani 
vipascita | 

30.10 

1.22 

(fol. 113r[Lin) athava na nivarteta 
ghorasamsarakalika \ dhyanarcanadayo 
ye ca [L 12 ] sivadharma<h> prakirttitah [| 10 

(A fol. 2r[L21, B fol. 47 r[L 2 ], P2[P281]) 
evam sraddhamayah [°maya B] sarve 
sivadharmah prakTrtitah \ sivas ca sra- 
ddhaya gamyah pujyo dhyeyas ca srad- 
dhaya || 22 

30.12-13ab 

1.18cd-19 

(folll3v[Lii) sraddhamatrena bhaktanam 
mattyanam api sammukhah \ na klesena 
sarirasya dravinasya il 2 ] na rasibhih || 12 

(A fol. 2r[Ll], B fol. 47 r[Ll], P2[P281]) 
sraddhamatrena grhyante na karena na 
caksusa || 18 kayaklesair na bahubhir 
[makhais caiva P2] na caivarthasya 
rasibhih \ 

samprapyate mahadevo vina sraddham 

dharmah [dharma B] samprapyate 

surair api \ 

suksmah sraddhahlnaih surair api |[ 19 

30.13cd 

1.21 

sarvasvam api yo dadyat pranan va sra- 
ddhaya [L 3 ] vina || 13 

(A fol. 2t[Ll], B fol. 47 r[Ll], P2[P281l) 
sarvasvam jivitam vapi [capi B] dadyad 
asraddhaya yadi \ napnuyat sa phalam 
kimcic chraddadhanas tato bhavet || 21 
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30.15cd-19ab 

1.26-30 

(folll3v[L4i) sa mantro bijam anyesam ma- 
ntranam sarvasiddhidah || 15 
atiimsuksmo maharthas ca sa jfieyo va- 
tabijavat \ 

(A fol.2r[L3] B fol.47r[L3], P2[P292l) 
sadbijam saiawirvavidyanam mantram a- 
dyam [adya A] sadaksaram \ atisuksmam 
mahd[kLi,]rtham ca jneyam tad vatabijavat 
[vatajlbljavan B c.m.] || 26 

devo gunatrayatitas sarvajnah sarvakrt 
prabhuh |[ 16 om /[L6|fy ekaksare mantre 
sthitas sarvagatah sivah \ 

devatrayagunatitah [devagunatrayatltah 

P2] sarvajnah [sarvavit P2] sarvakrt 
prabhu \ om ity ekaksare [ekare a.c., 
ekaksare p.c. A ekaraksare B c.m.] ma¬ 
ntre sthitah sarvagatah sivah || 27 

isadya api suksmani vaktrany ekaksarani 
tu || 17 mantre [ui namah sivayetisamsthi- 
tani yathakramam \ 

Isanadyani [Tsanadyani A B] suksmani 
brahmany ekaksarani tu [tuh B] | mantre 
namah sivayeti samsthitdimjni yatha¬ 
kramam || 28 

vacyah sivo prameyatvan mantras ta- 
dvacakah smrtah || 18 [lsi vacyavacaka- 
bhavo <’>yam anadis samsthito <’>nayoh \ 

vacyah sivo [sivah P2] ’prameyatvan ma¬ 
ntras tadvacakah smrtah \ vacyavacaka- 
bhavo ’yam anadih samsthitas tayoh || 

30 

30.19cd-20ab 

1.36-37 

(fo 1113 v[l8]) vede ca sivasastre ca mantro 

<’>yam ca sadaksarah || 19 [L9i sa- 
msarasantapaharo loke pancaksarah 
punah | 

(A fol.2v[Ll] B fol.47v[Ll] P[P293l) 
vede sivagame cayam ubhayatra sa¬ 
daksarah | mantrah sthitah satam [sada 
P2] muktyai [mukyo P2] loke pa- 
hcaksarah smrtah || 36 

kirn tasya bahubhir mantraih sastrair va 
bahuvistaraih || 20 [lioi yasmin namah si¬ 
vayeti mantrabhyasah sthirikrtah \ 

kirn tasya bahubhir mantraih sastrair va 
bahuiBL 2 ]Vistaraih \ yasyaun namah si¬ 
vayeti mantro ’yam hrdisamsthitah || 37 
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30.21cd-22ab 

1.39 

(f o 1113v[lio]) sivajnanani sarvani vi- 
dyasthanani [luj yani ca || 21 sadaksara- 
sya mantrasya kalam narghanti sodasim \ 

(A fol.2v[L2], B fol. 47v[L2], P2[P293]) 
yenaun namah sivayeti mantro ’bhyasah 
sthirlkrtah \ sivajnanani yavanti vidya- 
sthanani [vidyadanani A] yani ca \ sada- 
ksarasya mantrasya [sutrasya P2] tani 
bhaset [bhasyam P2] samasatah || 39 

30.25cd-27ab 

1.95-96 

(fol.ll4riL2i) pujitam pujyamanam va bhak- 
tya pasyati yah sivam || 25 yas canumo- 
date srutva so <’>bhlstam la^bhate pha- 
lam | 

(A f 01 .4r[L3] B fol. 49r[L41 P2[P298]) 
pujitam pujyamanam [pujamanam B] va 
yah pasyed bhaktitah [bhaktita B] sivam 
| srutvanumodayed yas ca [yas tu P2] sa 
ca yagaphaiam labhet || 95 

(fol.H4r[L3i) arcitam yah sivam pasyet 
tasya nasyatipatakam || 26 harsan namati 
yo bhumau sa saivarn labhate |L 4 ] padam \ 

arcitam sahkaram drstva sarvapapaih 
pramucyate \ harsat pranamya tarn [al4] 
bhumau sivaloke mahiyate |[ 96 

30.28 

2.2 

(fol.U4r[ui) adhyapayec chanaih sisyam 
chivabhaktawn prabodhayet \ sivasa- 
stranusarena vidyadanarn tad ucyate || 28 

adhyapya yac chanaih sisyan sivabha- 
ktan prabodhayet \ sivavidyanusarena 
vidyadanarn tad ucyate || 2 

30.29-31 

2.4-6 

(fol.114 r [L6]) yatha sivasya nasty antah 
paripurnacidatmanah \ tatha vidyaprada- 

yatha sivasya naivantah sampurnasya 
mahatmanah \ 
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nasya parisuddhacidatmanah || 29 

tatha vidyapradanasya nantah sarva- 
gunatmanah [| 4 

vidyadata sriyam kirtim brahmim 
vriu]ddhim ihapnuyat \ amutrastavidhah 
siddhih saivam padam atah param || 30 

sivastagunam aisvaryam tad vidya- 
danatah phalam \ iha klrtih sriya brahml 
prajna vrddhir dhanam sukham || 5 

[L7] asuddham api yo dhltya jHana^m 
adhyapayet param \ sa yati narakam 
ghauram papiyam jnananasakah || 31 

yo ’suddham atmanadhTtya jnanam a- 
dhyapayet param \ sa yati narakam 
ghoram papiyam jnananasakah || 6 

30.32 

2.11 

(fol.H4r[L8i) nastam nastam sivajnanam yo 
janann [L 9 i avatarayet \ samskarayed va 
dhlman sa svayam eva mahesvarah || 32 

yah karoti punah samyak samskaram 
purvavad guruh \ sivatantrarthavid dhl- 
man sa vidyaparamesvarah || 11 

30.34ab 

2.12ab 

(fol.H4r[Lioi) amusya punyamahatmyam 
vaktum sakyam na kemqnacit \ 

na casya punyamahatmyam vaktum sa¬ 
kyam hi kena cit \ 

30.36 

1.49 

(fol.ll4v[Lii) yom yam dharmam nara- 
sresthah samacarati bhaktitah \ lokas tarn 
acaraty eva tatpramanad bhayena ca || 36 

(Afol. 2v[L5], B fol. 47v[L5], P2[P294l) 

yam yam dharmam narah iBujsresthah 

samacarati [samacararati B c.m.] bhakti¬ 
tah | tat tarn acarate lokas tatpramanyad 
bhayena ca [bhavenna va P2] || 49 
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30.38 

2.75 

(fol.H4v[L2i) yaimvad aksarasahkhyanam 
sivajnanasya pustake \ tavad varsasa- 
hasrani data sivapure vaset || 38 

yavad aksarasamkhydnam sivajnanasya 
pustake \ tavatvarsasahasrani data siva¬ 
pure vaset || 75 

30.40 

2.68cd-70ab 

(fol.ll4v[L4i] nrpates tatra sau^bhagyam 
vijayas ca dine dine \ matir dharme su- 
kham ca syatsarvesam puravasinam || 40 

upasargah praliyante na durbhiksabha- 
yam bhavet || 68 vinayakas ca nasyanti 
saubhdgyam paramam bhavet \ rajya- 
vrddhis ca vipula nityarn ca vijayi nrpah 
|| 69 vardhate putrapautrais ca matir 
dharme ca vardhate \ 

30.43 

2.91 

(f o l. 114 v[L7i) updnacchatrakau[ie]pinasa- 
yyapravaranasanam \ padapraksalana- 
bhyangasnanabhojanabhesajam \ 

upanacchatrakauplnasayyapravarana- 
sanam \ padasnehahjanabhyahgasna- 
nabhojanabhesajam || 91 
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N.B.: Haracaritacintamani 30.46-49 parallel to Sivadharmottara 7.18, 20, 26, 28 


30.50ab 

2.128cd 

(fol. 115r[L 2 i) tribhaumam pancabhaumam 
iL3i va yathasastram vidhaya yah \ 

pancabhaumam tribhaumam va siva- 
jhanaratatmanam || 128 

30.52cd-53 

2.161cd-163 

(fol.H4v[L5i) yogajhanam samasadya la- 
bhate moksam aksayam || 52 

jhanayogam samasadya tatraiva pa- 
rimucyate || 161 

sthapatyadyaiuiS tatha vrksas tadadhya- 
ksas ca ye narah \ te yanti rudrasya puram 
sivakarmaprabhavatah || 53 

sthapatih sthapaka vrksa balTvardhah 
sukarminah \ yanti rudrapuram sarve ta- 
dadhyaksas ca ye narah || 162 ye capi vr- 
ttibhrtakah sivayatanakarminah \ te ’pi 
yanti mrtah svargam sivakarmanubha- 
vatah || 163 

30.54 

2.165cd-166ab 

(fol.ll4»[L6j) vijheya rudra^ganikah si- 
vayatanayositah \ tadutpannah sarirante 
labhante svargam uttamam || 54 

vijheya rudraganikah sivayatanayositah 
|| 165 yd rudraganikotpanna putrapau- 
tradisamtatih \ 

30.55cd 

2.178 

(fol. 1 14 v[ls]) arogyasalam yah kuryat sa- 
rvopakarananvitam [| 55 

arogyasalam yah kuryat mahavaidyapu- 
raskrtam \ sarvopakaranopetam tasya 
punyaphalam srnu || 178 
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30.56 

2.186 

[fol.ll4v[L9i] kulaikavimsaikayutah sa- 
bhrtyaparivarakah \ vasec chinwvapure 
tavad yavad acandratarakam || 56 

ekavimsakulopetah sabhrtyaparivaritah 
| aste sivapure tavad yavad abhu- 
tasamplavam || 186 

30.57 

2.179 

(fol.H4v[Lioi) dharmarthakamamoksdnam 
arogyam sadhanam yatah \ tasmdiuqd 
arogyadanena dattam syac ca catustayam 

1157 

dharmarthakamamoksdnam arogyam 
sadhanam yatah \ tasmad arogyadanena 
dattam syat tac catustayam || 179 

30.58 

2.184 

(fol.ll4v[Lin) akasasya yatha nantah surair 
apy upalabhyate \ drogya^mddnapu- 
nyasya tathaiveti na samsayah || 58 

akasasya yatha nantah surair apy upa¬ 
labhyate | tadvad arogyadanasya nantah 
samvidyate mune || 184 
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Uttarakamika 

Sivadharmottara 

Chapter 67 

Chapter 2 

67.13-18ab 

2.6-11 

nasuddham lekhayed vidvan yathalikhi- 
tapathakaih \ sivajhanasya kalena pra- 
nastasya pramadatah || 13 

yo ’suddham atmanadhitya jhanam 
adhyapayet param \ sa yati narakam 
ghoram papiyam jhananasakah || 6 si- 
vajhanasya kalena vinastasya pra¬ 
madatah | 

unatiriktavarnasya likhitasya pramada- 
tah | pramadikrtapathasya nasitasyalpa- 
buddhibhih || 14 

unatiriktavarnasya mudhair durlikhita- 
sya ca || 7 pramadadhTtapathasya na- 
sitasyalpabuddhibhih \ 

alpajhanasamopetair acaryaih sodhi- 
tasya ca \ vyarthaih padair upetasya puna- 
ruktasya carthatah || 15 

jhanavalepamanandhair acaryaih so- 
dhitasya ca || 8 vyarthaih padair upeta¬ 
sya punaruktasya carthatah \ 

purvottaraviruddhasya svasiddhantaviro- 
dhatah \ chandasatTva nastasya sabda- 
rtharahitasya ca || 16 

p urvottara viru ddh asya s vasiddh anta- 
virodhinah || 9 chandasatlvanastasya 
sabdartharahitasya ca \ 

ityevam adibhir dosair upetasya kvacit 
kvacit | yah karoti puman samyak samska- 
ram desikah sudhlh || 17 

ityevam adibhir dosair upetasya kva cit 
kva cit || 10 yah karoti punah samyaksa- 
mskaram purvavad guruh \ 

sivatattvarthavidvan yah sa vidya para- 
mesvarah \ 

sivatantrarthavid dhiman sa vidya- 
paramesvarah || 11 

67.18cd-24 

2.2-6 

adhyapayec chanais sisyan sivabhaktan 
prabodhayet || 18 sivavidyanusarena vi- 
dyadanam tad ucyate | 

adhyapya yac chanaih sisyan sivabha¬ 
ktan prabodhayet \ sivavidyanusarena 
vi-dyadanam tad ucyate || 2 
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Uttarakamika 

Sivadharmottara 

Chapter 67 

Chapter 2 

samskrtair dramidair vakyair desa- 
bhasaprakarakaih || 19 prakrtaprabha- 
vaih sabdaih visuddhaih samskrtair api \ 
atra laukikasabdais ca yas sisyam a- 
nurupatah || 20 desabhasadyupayais ca 
tathabhutagamair api \ pradesavartibhis 
sarvadesastham bodhayed yatha || 21 

sarpskrtaih prakrtair vakyair yah 
sisyasyanurupatah \ desabhasadyupa¬ 
yais ca bodhayetsa guruh smrtah || 3 

yatha sivasya naivantas sampurnasya 
mahatmanah \ tatha vidyapradhanasya 
nantas sarvaguriatmanah || 22 

yatha sivasya naivantah sampurnasya 
mahatmanah \ tatha vidyapradanasya 
nantah sarvagunatmanah || 4 

sivantagunam aisvaryarp vidyadanasya 
tatphalam \ iha klrtih sriyo brahmi prajna 
kantir dhanam sukham || 23 

sivastagunam aisvaryarp tad vidya- 
danatah phalam \ iha klrtih sriya brahmi 
prajna vrddhir dhanam sukham [| 5 

yo’suddham atmanadhitya jnanam a- 
dhyapayet param \ sa yati narakam gho- 
ram papiyam jnananasakah || 24 

yo ’suddham atmanadhitya jnanam a- 
dhyapayet param \ sa yati narakam 
ghorarp papiyam jnananasakah || 6 

67. 25ab 

2.29cd 

sivavat pujayed bhaktya sivajnanapraka- 
sakam \ 

sivavat pujayed bhaktya sivajhana- 
prakasakam || 29 

67. 26-28ab 

2.75-76 

yavadaksarasarnkhyah syuh sivajnanasya 
pustake \ tavadyugasahasrani data siva- 
pure narah || 26 

yavad aksarasarpkhydnarp sivajhana- 
sya pustake \ tavat varsasahasrani data 
sivapure vaset || 75 
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Uttarakamika 

Sivadharmottara 

Chapter 67 

Chapter 2 

dasa purvan samuddhrtya dasa 
vamsyams ca buddhiman \ matrh pitrn 
dharmapatnlm ca tair svargam sa- 
mavapya ca || 27 svarge samsthapya tan 
sarvan svayarn sivapuram vrajet 

dasa purvan samuddhrtya dasa va- 
msyas ca pasciman \ matapitrdharma- 
patnlh svargesthapya sivam vrajet || 76 

67. 28cd-30ab 

2.102-103 

api slokam tadardham va sivajnanasya 
yah pathet || 28 vacayec cintayed vapi ti- 
khed va lekhayet tu va \ 

api slokam tadarddham va sivajha- 
nasya yah pathet \ vacayec cintayed vapi 
likhed va lekhayita va || 102 

srnuyad ekacittas tu tadartham ca 
vicarayet || 29 anyebhyah sravayed yas tu 
tasya punyaphatam mahat \ 

srnuyad ekacittas ca tadartham ca 
vicarayet \ janebhyah sravayed yas ca 
tasya punyaphatam srnu || 103 

67. 30 cd-31ab 

2.90 

sivajhanabhiyuktam ca [em.; siva- 
jhanabhiyuktasya ed.] bhojanacchadana- 
dibhih || 30 a samaptes tu samraksed 
vidyadanaphalam labhet \ 

sivajhanabhiyuktaya bhaktacchadam 
dadati yah \ a samapter avicchinnam vi¬ 
dyadanaphalam labhet || 90 

67. 31cd 

2.lOlcd 

mutyena karayed vatha tad eva phatam 
asnute || 31 

mulyena karayed vapi vidyadana¬ 
phalam labhet || lOlcd 













Table A: Structure of the Chapters on the Gift of 
Knowledge in the Sanskrit Law-Digests 


Danakanda of Laksmidhara 

Chapter 12, ‘The Gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadana) 


*Adityapurana 

12.ll.ak 

Manusmrti 

4.233 

Yajnavalkyasmrti 

1.212 

*Yamasmrti 

12.4l.ak 

Devipurana 

91.12-16 


91.23-25 


91.37-83 


91.9 

Mahabharata 

13.68.5 


13.74.19 

*Nandipurana 

12.31-181uk 

Matsyapurana 

53.3-4 


53.11cd-20 


53.22-57 


Danasagara of Ballalasena 

Chapter 42, ‘Study of the Gift of the Puranas [Addressed] to the Goddess Sarasvatf 
( sarasvatldaivatapurdnadandvartah ) 

Matsyapurana 53.3-4 

53.11-56 

— Author’s prose commentary 

Kurmapurana 2.46.122 

2.46.124-126 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Chapter 43, ‘Study of the Gift of Knowledge [Addressed] to the God Brahma 
{brahmadaivatavidyadana-vartah) 

— ‘Eulogy of the gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadanaprasamsa ) 


Manusmrti 
Yajn avalkyasmrti 
*Yamasmrti 


4.233 

1.212 

12.4l.ak 
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*Adityapurana 12.li.ak 

Visnudharmottara 3.303.1-4 

— ‘Characters of the gift of knowledge [and] its fruit’ ( vidydddnasvarupam tatphalam ca) 

*Nandipurana 12.31-90i.ak 

— ‘Eulogy of the teacher’ ( guruprasamsa ) 

*Nandipurana 12.91-104i.ak 

— ‘Recipients of a gift of knowledge’ ( vidyddanapatrani ) 

*Nandipurana 12.105-107i.ak 

— ‘Beginning of the transcription of the manuscript’ {pustakalikhanarambhah) 

*Nandipurana 12.108abcdi.ak 

— ‘Procedures dealingwith thesarayantra’(sarayantravidhih) 

*Nandipurana 12.108efi.ak 

*Nandipurana 12.110-112abi.ak 

— ‘Procedures dealingwith the stack of leaves’ ipatrasamcayavidhih) 

*Nandipurana 12.112cd-113i.ak 

— ‘Production of the ink’ ( masmirmanam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.114i.ak 

— ‘Production of pen and strings’ ( lekhanlyastikdnirmdnam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.115-116abcdi.ak 

— ‘Placing the exemplar [on the lectern]’ ( adarsapustakdropanam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.116ef-117i.ak 

— ‘Beginning of the transcription, preceded by the donation of ornaments and so on to the 
scribe’ ( lekhakasydlankarddiddnapurva-kalikhandrambhah ) 

*Nandipurana 12.118-122cdi.ak 

— ‘Procedures for the correction’ ( sodhanavidhih ) 

*Nandipurana 12.122ef-128abi.ak 

— ‘Procedures for the donation to the temple of the god’ ( devayatananivedan avidhih ) 

*Nandipurana 12.128cdef-134abi.ak 

— ‘Procedures forthe teaching session, alongwith the qualities of the attendants, the reader 
and the teacher’ ( srotrpdthakagurugunasahitavyakhydnavidhih ) 


*Nandipurana 


12.134cd-148i.ak 
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— ‘[Permitted] and prohibited behaviours during teaching sessions’ (vyakhyayam vidhini- 
sedhavidhih ) 

*Nandipurana 12.149-156i.ak 

— ‘Sequence of the recitation’ [pathakramah) 

*Nandipurana 12.157-163i.ak 

— ‘Procedures for the self-study’ ( cintavidhih ) 

*Nandipurana 12.164-165i.ak 

— ‘What to do at the conclusion of the explanation of a treatise’ ( sastravyakhyasamaptikrtyam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.166-168abi.ak 

— ‘Gift to a Brahmin’ ( brahmanaya danarr ) 

*Nandipurana 12.168cd-169i.ak 

— ‘Worship of the treatise’ ( sastranusthanam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.170i.ak 

— ‘Fruits of the gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadanaphatam ) 

*Nandipurana 12.171-181i.ak 


Danakhanda of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani 

‘Thus begins the exposition of the gift of knowledge, excellent gift’ (iti vidyadanakhyam 
atiddnam arabhyate) 


*Adityapurana 

12.ll.ak 

*Nandipurana 

12.86l.ak 


12.88-89i.ak 

Garudapurana 

1—6Hem 

*Brhaspatismrti 

1—2Hem 

Visnudharmottara 

3.303.1-4 

DevTpurana 

91.24-25 

DevTpurana 

91.13-16 

Visnudharmottara 

3.303.6cd-7 

*Nandipurana 

12.62-85i.ak 

Varahapurana 

1—3Hem 


— ‘[End of] the eulogy of the gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadanaprasamsa ) 

— ‘The Gift of the Veda’ ( vedadanam ) 

*Adityapurana -> Manusmrti 4.233 

Yajnavatkyasmrti 1.212 

Mahabharata 13.68.5 

13.74.19 
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Table A 


Visudharmottara 

3.303 59-60ab 

Garudapurana 

7-8hcih 

Devlpurana 

96.3ab 

107.11 

107.9-10 

107.12-24 

107.28-31ab 

107.32107.34-40ab 

107.41-55a 

107.56 

107.58 

Garudapurana 

9-28Hem 

Vahnipurana 

1—2Hem 

Bhavisyapurana 

lHem 

gift of technical literature’ ( sastradanam ) 

*Nandipurana 

12.61l_ak 

*Yamasmrti 

12.4 L ak 

2-5Hem 

*Nandipurana 

29Hem 

12.74 L ak 

12.80-81 L ak 

33Hem 

Agnipurana 

lHem 

*Sahkalikhita 

Danakhanda, p. 527 

*Paithlnassmrti 

1 — 4lHem 

Bhavisyapurana 

2 — 3Hem 

Manusmrti 

1 — 3Hem 

Ah girasas 

1 — 2Hem 

Yamasmrti 

6Hem 

Skandapurana 

1 — 4Hem 

The gift of the Puranas’ ( puranadanam ) 

Naradiyapurana 

2.24.18 

2.24.20-21ab 

Matsyapurana 

53.3-12ab 

Varahapurana 

112.69cd-72 

Kalikapurane 

1— 3a bHem 

Saurapurana 

1.9.3-14ab 

Kurmapurana 

1.1.16ab 

1.1.17ab-l.1.21 

Matsyapurana 

53.60-62 

53.63ef-72 

53.1-2 

53.11cd-30ab 

53.31ab-54 

53.55ab-57ab 
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Saurapurana 

Brahmapurana 

Vahnipurana 

Kurmapurana 


1.9.14cd-17ab 

1 — 3at)Hem 

4 Hem 

2.44.132ab 

2.44.124-125 


— ‘Gift of the hearing of the Puranas’ [puranasravanadanam) 

Mahabharata Harivamsa App.1.40.103-104 

App.1.40.107-136 
App.1.40.139-150 
App.1.40.152-155 
App.1.40.21-34 

lHem 


— ‘Gifting procedures that are common to all disciplines’ ( sarvasastrasadharanadanavidhi) 


Devipurana 

91.12 

91.23 

91.37-74ab 

*Nandipurana 

12.86l.ak 

12.90l.ak 

12.105-151l.ak 

12.153-166Lak 

12.168-176 L ak 

12.178-179Lak 

Vahnipurana 

5“14Hem 

Varahapurana 

4“12Hem 

Devipurana 

91.75-82 

*Nandipurana 

12.180l.ak 

Visnudharmottara 

3.303.8-11 


3.303.13 

Skandapurana 

1“14Hem 

*Nandipurana 

12.181l.ak 

Devipurana 

91.83 


91.9 

Varahapurana 

13-22 H em 

Vahnipurana 

15 —24 H em 


Danavivekoddyota by Madanasimhadeva 

‘The Fruits of a gift of knowledge’ ( vidyadanaphalani ) 


3.303.1-3 

1—2Hem 

12.162-64i.ak 

12.168l.ak 


Visnudharmottara 

*Brhaspatismrti 

*Nandipurana 
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12.70-76,.ak 

12.82efi.ak 

12.85l.ak 

*Nandipurana -> Varahapurana l-3Hem 


‘Gift of the Veda’ ( vedadana ) 
Garudapurana 


‘Gift of the smrti’ ( smrtidanam ) 

*Nandipurana 

Manusmrti 

Paithmasismrti 

Ahgirassmrti 


12.21cd-23i.ak 

12.24cd-27abi.ak 

12.9-21ab L ak 


29hem 
1—3Hem 
1—4Hem 

1—2Hem 


‘Procedures for the donation of these [fields of learning]’ ( athaitasam danavidhih ) 


Varahapurana 

*Nandipurana 

Varahapurana 

*Vahnipurana 


4—9ab H em 
12.122ab-123i.ak 
12.128abcd L ak 
19—22 H em 
8-15abHcm 


‘Following, the procedures for the teaching of the treatise that has been taught to the pupils 
(i athadltasastrasya sisyebhyo vyakhyanadanavidhih) 


*Nandipurana 


2.168cd-69 L ak 

12.138-39i.ak 

12.140ef-43i.ak 

12.149 L ak 

12.151cd L ak 

12.16lLak 

12.164-65 L ak 

12.170 L ak 


‘Gifts of Puranas’ [puranadanani ) 


Saurapurana 

Matsyapurana 

Vamapurana -> Saurapurana 
Kurmapurana 
Matsyapurana 
Saurapurana 


1.9.3-4 

1.9.5cd-12ab 

53.11-56 

1.9.12cd-14ab 

1.1.16ab 

1.1.17ab-1.1.21 

53.60-62 

53.63ef-69 

1.9.15cd 

llVlad 
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1.9.17cd 

Matsyapurana 53.70-72 

Brahmapurana 1-2hchi 

‘Procedures for the hearing of the Bharata’ ( bharatasravanavidhih ) 

Mahabharata -> Harivamsa 

App. 1.40.103-104 
App. 1.40.107-116 
App. 1.40.119-136 
App. 1.40.139-155 
App. 1.40.21-34 

lHem 

‘Gift of the Saiva treatises and so on’ ( sivasastradidanam ) 


*Nandipurana 


Devipurana 

Nandipurana 


12.108-112abi.ak 

12.118abi.ak 

12.119cd-122 L ak 

12.128abcd L ak 

12.129-13abi.ak 

91.64cd-67ab 

12.180 L ak 


Danakriyakaumudi by Govindananda Kavikaiikanacarya 

‘Gift of manuscripts’ [pustakadanam ) 


*Nandipurana 

12.172cd-179i.ak 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Hayaslrsapancaratra 

1—7gov 

Harivamsa 

1.6-7 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Matsyapurana 

53.17 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Matsyapurana 

53.20-22 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Matsyapurana 

53.52 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Skandapurana, Kasikhanda 

1—4gov 


— Author’s prose commentary 
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Danamayukha by Nilakantha 

‘The excellent gift called gift of knowledge’ ( vidydddnakhyam atidanam ) 
— ‘Gift of the Puranas ' {puranadana) 


Vardhapurana 

112.69cd-72 

— Author’s prose commentary 


Vardhapurana 

1 — 3Hem 

Nandipurana 

12.74abi.ak 

— ‘Gift of the Veda’ (vedadana) 


Garudapurana 

9-20|Hem 

Yajhavatkyasmrti 

1.212 

— ‘Gift of manuscripts’ [pustakadana ) 
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